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India — Unfolding  A  New  Saga 
of  Development 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  today  to  address  the  Conference  of 
Governors.  This  is  indeed  a  unique  opportunity  for  me  as  I  am  of  the  firm 
opinion  that  the  office  of  the  Governor  has  been  vested  with  great 
responsibility  by  our  Constitution  and  I  have  the  chance  today  to  leave 
behind  some  thoughts  with  you  about  the  evolving  nature  of  the  role  and 
functions  of  this  august  office. 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  Constitutional  office  that  enjoys  the 
autonomy  and  carries  the  attendant  responsibility  as  does  that  of  the 
Governor.  In  these  turbulent  times  we  are  living  in,  people  have  great 
expectations  from  this  office.  This  places  an  enormous  burden  on  your 
shoulders.  It  also  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  do  good.  The  role  of  the 
Governor  has  varied  over  time  and  space,  and  has  come  under  close 
public  scrutiny.  The  greater  the  responsibilities  attached  to  an  office,  the 
greater  will  be  public  scrutiny  in  a  democracy.  In  our  evolving  polity, 
where  political  patterns  have  changed  substantially  over  the  last  fifty  years, 
there  is  bound  to  be  some  partisan  controversy  or  the  other  challenging 
the  authority  and  dignity  of  this  high  office.  This  places  an  added  burden 
on  your  shoulders  to  rise  above  partisan  politics  while  discharging  your 
constitutional  obligations.  In  doing  so,  you  are  the  sole  judges  of  what  is 
right  and  wrong;  of  what  is  mandated  to  you  as  per  the  Constitution  and 
what  is  not;  what  is  in  larger  national  interest  and  what  is  not;  and,  what 
do  people  perceive  your  actions  to  be.  I  am  sure  that  each  one  of  you  has 
reflected  on  this  aspect  of  your  work  and  am  confident  that  you  have  the 
wisdom,  experience  and  sagacity  to  deal  with  these  situations. 

Today,  India  is  at  a  cusp  in  its  development  trajectory.  After  years 
of  the  so  called  “Hindu"  rate  of  growth,  we  have  broken  fresh  ground  in 
the  90s  and  have  been  able  to  deliver  growth  in  the  range  of  5  per  cent 
-  6  per  cent.  We  are  now  at  a  point  in  time  where  we  can  deliver  growth 
at  a  rate  of  7  per  cent  -  8  per  cent.  At  this  point  in  time,  owing  to  the 
developments  over  the  last  two  decades,  there  are  no  external  constraints 
to  the  growth  of  our  country.  It  is  very  much  in  the  realm  of  possibility 
for  this  country  to  become  a  prosperous  nation,  rid  of  the  perennial 
scourges  of  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease.  The  world  is  today  looking  at 
India  with  great  interest  as  the  saga  of  our  development  and  rise  to 
prominence  on  the  international  stage  unfolds.  Rare  are  such  moments  in 
history  when  a  nation  suddenly  captures  the  imagination  of  the  world. 
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In  such  circumstances,  if  there  are  any  constraints,  these  are  purely 
internal.  Our  success  in  living  up  to  our  potential  or  not  depends  on  our 
competence  or  on  our  ineptitude.  No  external  force  can  be  blamed  if  we 
do  not  rise  up  to  global  expectations.  Therefore,  I  will  emphasise  that  it 
is  an  obligation  for  all  of  us  in  this  august  gathering  to  reflect  on  our  roles 
in  ensuring  that  the  processes  of  development  are  allowed  to  take  place 
unhindered.  It  is  this  vision  of  a  rising  India  that  must  guide  our  actions 
while  discharging  our  duties. 

Governors  have  a  critical  role  to  play  in  our  nation’s  progress.  In  a 
way,  you  are  the  custodians  of  our  future.  You  are  the  representatives  of 
the  center  in  states  and  hence,  you  bring  a  national  perspective  to  state 
level  actions  and  activities.  While  many  changes  have  taken  place  at  the 
national  level  in  the  economic  sphere  over  the  last  two  decades,  much 
more  needs  to  be  done.  There  is  a  need  to  make  our  growth  processes 
more  inclusive;  to  ensure  that  marginalized  and  weaker  sections  benefit 
from  economic  growth;  and  to  ensure  that  social  infrastructure,  particularly 
in  health  and  education,  is  improved.  Much  of  this  is  to  be  done  at  the 
state  level  and  hence,  the  role  of  Governors  in  ensuring  that  this  happens. 

As  I  had  said  earlier,  the  environment  for  India’s  development  has 
never  been  as  favourable  as  it  is  now.  Increased  resources  can  flow  in  only 
if  safety  and  security  is  ensured.  This  requires  peace,  tranquility  and  the 
rule  of  law.  This  conference  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
challenge  of  internal  security.  The  challenges  we  face  on  the  internal 
security  front  arise  partly  as  a  consequence  of  the  unevenness  of  our 
growth  processes,  the  inequities  that  remain  in  our  social  institutions  and 
the  shortcomings  sometimes  of  our  political  institutions.  There  may  be 
other  more  complex  issues  like  language,  ethnicity,  caste  or  religion  or 
cultural  rights.  In  this  complex  world,  that  we  live  in,  all  these  facets  have 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  evolving  a  concerted  and  effective  strategy  to 
counter  these  challenges.  Sometimes,  internal  security  problems  are  outright 
acts  of  extremism  and  terrorism  for  which  there  can  be  no  space  in  a 
democratic  polity. 

A  democratic  government  has  to  distinguish  between  the  genuine 
and  legitimate  expression  of  dissent  and  disaffection  and  the  manifestations 
of  anti-national,  anti-social  and  anti-people  threats  to  our  democratic  way 
of  life.  Often  these  challenges  also  arise  because  we  are  an  open  society 
and  have  allowed  free  expression  to  dissent  of  varying  degrees.  This  is  not 
our  weakness.  This  is  our  strength.  But  in  this  also  lies  the  challenge  that 
we  need  to  deal  with  and  grapple  with  effectively.  State  governments  must 
recognise  these  different  facets  of  the  security  threats  we  face  and  develop 
effective  policies  designed  to  address  them. 

Indeed,  Governors  can  play  a  key  role  in  responding  to  this  challenge. 
Governors  must  guide  Chief  Ministers  and  help  them  deal  with  the  situation 
at  hand.  They  can  act  as  watchdogs  and  alert  the  state  and  central 
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governments  to  any  developments  or  trends  which  they  perceive  may 
have  adverse  implications  in  the  long  run.  Removed  from  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  day-to-day  activities,  Governors  are  extremely  well  placed  to 
assess  long  term  trends  in  many  matters  and  utilize  the  wisdom  at  their 
command  to  aid  governments  in  their  actions.  They  must  use  the  influence 
at  their  command  to  modernize  the  police  and  intelligence  gathering 
machinery.  Irrespective  of  the  circumstances,  the  State  has  certain 
obligations  that  it  must  fulfill.  Maintenance  of  public  peace  and  order  is 
one  such  obligation.  We  need  to  grapple  with  this  without  brutalizing  our 
society.  In  our  country,  symbols  and  gestures  matter.  Nothing  should  be 
done  which  detracts  from  the  authority  of  the  Indian  state  and  its  primary 
role  as  an  upholder  of  public  order.  Governors  have  a  role  in  ensuring  this. 

Governors  can  also  play  a  positive  role  in  ensuring  that  communal 
harmony  prevails  in  all  corners  of  the  country.  They  can  be  a  calming 
influence  in  turbulent  times,  a  voice  of  moderation,  a  soothing  hand  to 
those  in  distress.  They  have  a  role  in  ensuring  that  the  interests  of  Scheduled 
castes,  Scheduled  Tribes,  Backward  Classes,  women  and  children  are 
protected  and  justice  is  done  to  them.  Continuing  crimes  against  weaker 
sections,  particularly  women  and  children  and  Scheduled  Castes  and 
Scheduled  Tribes  are  a  matter  of  disgrace  in  a  civilized  society.  Crimes 
against  these  sections  of  society  still  persist.  This  calls  for  serious 
introspection.  We  need  to  collaboratively  work  out  a  comprehensive  plan 
of  action  along  with  state  governments  and  take  all  necessary  measures 
for  preventing  crimes  against  the  vulnerable  sections  of  society  particularly, 
our  women. 

An  area  which  is  causing  some  friction  in  our  polity  is  the  interface 
between  states.  At  a  time  when  the  world  is  globalising,  one  can  see  a 
growth  of  narrow  interests  on  certain  issues  at  the  state  level.  Whether  it 
be  on  the  sharing  of  waters,  or  on  sharing  minerals  or  on  sharing  electricity. 
There  is  a  need  for  states  to  see  these  as  national  rather  than  as  local 
problems.  I  am  reminded  of  a  couplet  -  “I  cried  because  I  had  no  shoes 
until  I  saw  a  man  with  no  feet”.  There  is  a  need  for  Governors  to  play 
the  role  of  elder  statesmen  in  ensuring  that  inter-state  issues  are  handled 
with  sagacity  without  spilling  over  as  major  disputes  and  often,  as  law  and 
order  problems.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  states  are  inter¬ 
dependent  on  each  other,  that  their  futures  are  inter-twined  and  that  the 
potential  of  the  common  market  that  is  India  is  immense  and  must  not  be 
frittered  away  by  “narrow  domestic  walls”. 

One  area  in  which  I  urge  Governors  to  remain  pro-active  is  in 
strengthening  the  foundations  and  the  sinews  of  our  educational  system. 
Governors  have  traditionally  played  an  important  and  positive  role  in  both 
areas.  We  must  improve  both  access  and  excellence  in  education  at  all 
levels.  The  “knowledge  economy”  is  a  pyramid  whose  base  is  our  school 
system  and  the  apex  is  our  institutions  of  global  excellence.  Governors 
must  play  an  active  role  both  in  improving  literacy  rates  and  school 
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enrollment  and  in  ensuring  academic  excellence  in  universities.  Our 
university  system  is  crying  out  for  reform.  I  urge  Governors,  who  are 
Chancellors  of  universities,  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  universities  and 
bring  them  up  to  world  standards. 

I  have  repeatedly  emphasized  the  importance  of  good  governance. 
There  is  a  vast  agenda  of  administrative  reform  waiting  to  be  addressed 
at  the  state  and  district  levels.  Governors  must  encourage  state  governments 
to  be  pro-active  in  this  regard.  Further,  I  believe  that  Governors  can  use 
the  influence  at  their  command  to  ensure  that  civil  services  are  well 
managed,  that  there  is  security  of  tenure  and  that  their  morale  is  kept 
high.  In  fact,  it  is  the  All  India  Services  and  the  Governors  who  bring  an 
all  India  perspective  to  states.  Governors,  I  believe,  can  play  an  important 
role  in  promoting  the  cause  of  good  governance. 

Good  governance  at  the  grassroots  is  intrinsically  linked  with  the 
success  of  Panchayati  Raj  institutions.  While  they  have  struck  roots  in 
some  parts,  there  are  many  parts  where  they  have  yet  to  evolve  into  full 
fledged  institutions  capable  of  performing  their  tasks  and  functions.  The 
Governors  can  have  an  important  role  in  nursing  Panchayati  Raj  institutions 
into  genuine  institutions  of  self  governance. 

We  have  stood  tall  as  a  Nation  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
world’s  most  successfully  functioning  multi-cultural,  multi-ethnic,  multi-lingual, 
multi-religious  democracy.  There  is  no  precedent  elsewhere,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  where  billion  people  are  trying  to  realise  their  destiny  in  the 
framework  of  an  open  society  and  an  open  economy.  It  is,  therefore, 
incumbent  upon  us,  the  custodians  of  our  Nation,  to  ensure  that  this 
precious  character  of  our  Nationhood  is  not  weakened.  When  I  was  a 
student  in  England  some  50  years  ago,  Lord  Kaldor  used  to  say  that  the 
progress  of  a  country  depends  critically  on  those  whose  ideas  and 
motivations  influence  the  critical  decisions  that  guide  a  nation.  You  fall  in 
the  category  of  such  people  who  can  influence  the  flow  of  events.  I  urge 
you  Governors  to  provide  the  intellectual  and  moral  leadership  for  ensuring 
that  India  moves  steadily  but  firmly  on  its  path  of  progress,  peace  and 
prosperity. 


The  Roadmap  for  Nation’s 
Sustained  Growth  & 
Development 

I  AM  EXTREMELY  happy  to  welcome  you  all  to  this  51st  meeting  of 
the  National  Development  Council,  which  is  also  the  first  meeting  since 
our  Government  took  office.  The  NDC  is  a  unique  body,  established 
specially  to  consider  and  take  decisions  on  important  development  issues. 
It  is  an  affirmation  of  the  democratic  and  federal  ideals  that  are  enshrined 
in  our  Constitution  and  polity. 

We  are  meeting  here  to  consider  the  Mid  Term  Appraisal  of  the 
Tenth  Plan  which  is  normally  undertaken  half  way  through  the  Plan  period. 
In  this  case,  the  exercise  coincided  with  a  change  of  Government  at  the 
Centre  following  the  general  elections  of  2004. 

The  UPA  Government,  which  took  office  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
outlined  its  broad  economic  and  social  objectives  in  the  National  Common 
Minimum  Programme.  It  also  took  a  number  of  important  and  urgently 
needed  initiatives  in  the  first  year.  Simultaneously,  it  directed  the  Planning 
Commission  to  undertake  a  Mid  Term  Appraisal  which  would  assess 
performance  in  individual  sectors  of  the  economy  in  detail  and  examine 
a  broad  range  of  corrective  steps  needed  to  overcome  weaknesses  in 
performance  that  have  become  evident. 

The  Mid  Term  Appraisal  that  has  been  placed  before  you  provides 
a  candid  and  comprehensive  review  of  performance  in  all  sectors  together 
with  a  large  number  of  suggested  corrective  steps,  some  of  which  need 
to  be  taken  by  the  Central  Government  and  others  by  State  Governments. 
The  corrective  steps  suggested  constitute  a  formidable  agenda  for  policy 
reform.  I  look  forward  to  the  reaction  of  Chief  Ministers  to  these 
suggestions,  especially  in  areas  where  the  State  Governments  are  directly 
involved. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  my  thoughts  on  some 
of  the  major  issues  arising  from  the  Mid  Term  Appraisal.  The  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  Planning  Commission  will  make  a  more  detailed 
presentation  and  my  colleagues,  the  Agriculture  Minister,  the  HRD  Minister 
and  the  Finance  Minister  will  intervene  on  various  aspects  in  the  course 
of  the  meeting. 
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The  rate  of  growth  of  the  economy  has  traditionally  been  a  key 
target  of  our  planning  process.  Economic  policy  must,  of  course,  aim  at 
much  more  than  just  achieving  a  high  growth  rate  for  the  economy,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  economic  growth  matters.  It  is  the  single 
most  important  indicator  of  general  economic  improvement.  It  is  also  an 
indicator  of  the  ability  of  the  economy  to  generate  expansion  in  high 
quality  employment.  It  also  has  a  powerful  effect  on  poverty  reduction. 

The  growth  target  for  the  Tenth  Flan  was  set  at  8.1  per  cent  and 
the  Mid  Term  Appraisal  shows  that  performance  thus  far  is  well  below  this 
target,  averaging  6.5  per  cent  in  the  past  three  years.  We  can  and  should 
aim  to  achieve  higher  growth.  Our  government  set  a  target  of  taking 
growth  to  somewhere  between  7-8  per  cent  and  this  is  what  we  should 
aim  for  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  Tenth  Plan.  However,  even  if  we 
achieve  this  acceleration,  we  cannot  achieve  the  original  Tenth  Plan  target 
of  8  per  cent  growth  over  the  Plan  period  as  a  whole. 

A  particularly  disturbing  aspect  of  our  performance  over  the  past 
several  years  is  that  agricultural  growth  has  decelerated  after  the  mid- 
1990s.  Agriculture  had  grown  at  3.2  per  cent  from  1980  to  1996.  It 
decelerated  to  2.1  per  cent  during  the  Ninth  Plan.  The  cornerstone  of  the 
Tenth  Plan  strategy  was  a  reversal  of  the  declining  trend  in  the  growth 
rate  of  agriculture  and  with  a  target  for  agricultural  growth  at  4  per  cent. 
Unfortunately,  actual  performance  of  agriculture  appears  to  have 
deteriorated  even  further  and  will  possibly  not  exceed  1.5  per  cent  during 
the  first  three  years  of  the  Plan.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  a  perception  has  grown  that  the  benefits  of  growth  have 
bypassed  a  substantial  section  of  our  people. 

The  periodic  failure  of  the  monsoons  in  the  last  few  years  is  certainly 
a  contributory  factor  but  the  problems  with  agriculture  go  beyond  weather. 
There  has  been  a  loss  in  the  momentum  which  suggests  a  deeper  problem 
in  our  agricultural  strategy.  Correcting  this  must  be  accorded  the  highest 
priority. 

For  overcoming  stagnation  of  agricultural  growth,  we  need  to  act  on 
several  fronts.  We  need  to  focus  attention  and  increase  investments  in  the 
entire  chain  of  activities  related  to  agriculture  -  the  supply  of  inputs  and 
credit,  diversification  of  crops,  better  production  practices  and  improved 
post-harvest  management.  The  agricultural  credit  system  needs  urgent 
attention  and  revamping  to  ensure  supply  of  adequate  credit  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  The  cooperative  credit  system,  on  which  the  Finance  Minister  will 
intervene  later,  has  withered  over  the  years.  Our  irrigation  planning  has 
deteriorated  greatly  with  very  slow  progress  in  completing  ongoing  irrigation 
projects.  We  also  need  to  implement  a  workable  strategy  for  water 
management  in  rain  fed  areas  and  also  adopting  the  watershed  approach 
in  drought  prone  and  wasteland  areas.  We  must  realize  that  the  management 
and  effective,  equitable  utilization  of  our  shared  water  resources  is  a  key 
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element  in  improving  agricultural  performance.  There  is  a  need  to  promote 
water  efficient  technologies  and  crops. 

Other  critical  requirements  for  agricultural  dynamism  include  new 
generation  technologies  and  an  effective  extension  machinery  for  delivering 
technological  products  to  farmers.  There  has  to  be  a  sharper  focus  on 
strategic  research  for  evolving  the  needed  technologies,  a  task  that  can  be 
assigned  to  the  agricultural  research  system  of  the  ICAR  and  the  SAUs. 
Field  extension  activity  should  be  clearly  assigned  to  the  State  machinery. 
Indian  agriculture  in  future  must  move  from  the  traditional  grain  based 
strategy  followed  in  the  past  towards  diversification,  emphasising 
horticulture,  poultry  and  livestock.  This  transition  poses  new  challenges, 
including  new  institutional  arrangements.  There  is  also  a  need  to  improve 
post-harvest  management  of  agricultural  produce.  In  addition  to  having 
more  efficient  markets  and  improved  delivery  chains  from  farms  to 
consumers,  there  must  be  a  concerted  effort  to  increase  value  addition  to 
agricultural  produce. 

We  must  have  the  ambition  to  double  our  agricultural  production  in 
ten  years.  We  must  also  aim  to  be  a  significant  player  in  global  agricultural 
trade.  Increased  productivity,  higher  efficiency  and  greater  value  addition 
are  essential  for  this  to  happen.  Let  us  collectively  resolve  to  make  this 
happen.  I  would  urge  the  Chief  Ministers  to  consider  how  the  Centre  and 
the  States  can  cooperate  in  this  area.  Perhaps  an  NDC  sub-committee 
may  be  considered  to  work  out  the  necessary  steps  for  concrete  action. 

The  seriousness  and  urgency  of  the  need  to  relieve  rural  distress 
required  an  immediate  response  to  increase  employment  in  rural  areas 
and  this  was  achieved  by  launching  the  Food  for  Work  Programme  last 
year.  We  have  also  introduced  the  Rural  Employment  Guarantee  Bill  which 
will  subsume  the  Food  for  Work  Programme.  I  must  emphasise  that  these 
are  not  meant  as  substitutes  for  a  resumption  of  agricultural  growth.  While 
a  revival  in  the  pace  of  agricultural  growth  is  necessary  to  provide  a 
sustainable  expansion  in  rural  employment  and  to  generate  rising  real 
wages  in  agriculture,  the  rural  employment  guarantee  will  provide  assurance 
of  some  minimum  level  of  employment  to  the  poor  and  most  needy.  It  can 
also  be  used  for  asset  creation  programmes  which  can  help  to  build  the 
production  capacity  of  agriculture. 

We  have  made  special  efforts  to  ensure  that  decision  making  in  the 
choice  of  projects  in  employment  programmes  is  decentralised  and  the 
Panchayati  Raj  Institutions  have  a  role  in  designing,  implementing  and 
monitoring  these  programmes.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Chief  Ministers 
whether  there  are  any  problems  that  have  arisen  in  implementing  this 
programme  effectively  and  how  we  can  help  to  improve  the  situation. 
Constructive  suggestions  in  this  area  can  be  fed  into  the  design  of  the 
Rural  Employment  Guarantee. 

The  Government  has  given  especially  high  priority  to  universalising 
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primary  education  and  for  this  purpose,  had  introduced  a  2  per  cent  cess 
on  all  taxes  earmarked  for  the  Sarva  Shiksha  Abhiyan  (SSA)  and  the  Mid 
Day  Meals  Scheme.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  SSA  has  picked  up 
momentum  in  the  current  year  and  the  target  of  achieving  hundred  percent 
enrollment  in  primary  schools  will  be  achieved  very  soon,  even  if  somewhat 
later  than  originally  targeted.  We  must  now  focus  our  attention  on  the 
more  difficult  goal  of  ensuring  that  the  drop  out  rate  is  also  drastically 
reduced  and  that  the  education  is  of  good  quality.  My  colleague,  the 
Minister  for  Human  Resource  Development  will  have  more  to  say  on 
education  in  his  intervention. 

The  Mid-day  Meal  Scheme,  which  is  an  important  intervention  for 
improving  retention  in  schools,  has  been  universalised  and  the  ICDS, 
which  provides  nutrition  for  pre-school  children,  has  been  expanded.  It  is 
imperative  that  these  programmes  are  implemented  effectively  and  are 
monitored  regularly.  In  particular,  we  need  to  place  special  emphasis  on 
the  education  and  nutrition  of  the  girl-child  and  to  create  conditions  whereby 
every  parent  is  enthused  to  send  their  daughter  to  school. 

The  Mid-Term  appraisal  draws  special  attention  to  some  weaknesses 
in  performance  on  the  health  front.  Public  health  is  an  area  where 
Government  has  a  major  responsibility  and  I  must  share  my  concern  that 
we  are  not  doing  enough. 

The  pace  of  progress  in  improving  our  health  indicators  is  painfully 
slow,  and  the  rural-  urban  divide  and  the  gender  gap  do  not  appear  to  be 
reducing  in  any  significant  manner.  Our  Infant  Mortality  Rate  is  not  falling 
fast  enough,  and  in  some  states  it  is  worse  than  even  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa.  The  Maternal  Mortality  Rate  has  shown  virtually  no  movement  in 
the  past  decade  or  more.  This  is  surely  a  matter  of  national  shame.  Do 
we  care  so  little  for  our  women  and  children  that  we  allow  preventable 
deaths  to  occur  even  when  we  know  the  nature  of  the  interventions 
required?  To  address  these  issues,  we  have  launched  the  National  Rural 
Health  Mission,  where  decentralized  district  level  planning  and  management 
of  health  care,  backed  up  by  adequate  resources,  will  be  the  basis  for  a 
holistic  approach  to  improving  our  health  parameters. 

We  must  also  pay  more  attention  than  we  have  done  to  the  challenge 
posed  by  HIV- AIDS.  We  ignore  this  only  at  our  peril.  Experience  in  other 
countries  shows  that  the  disease  can  explode  very  quickly  if  preventive 
steps  are  not  taken.  Experience  also  suggests  that  the  spread  of  the 
disease  can  be  contained.  I  would  urge  the  Chief  Ministers  to  give  this 
area  their  priority  attention,  especially  in  States  where  infection  rates  are 
on  the  higher  side. 

The  issue  of  gender  bias  is  another  area  which  needs  focused  attention. 
In  the  Union  Budget  for  2005-06,  we  have  made  a  beginning  in  gender 
budgeting  by  incorporating  a  separate  statement  highlighting  gender 
sensitivities  of  budgetary  allocations  under  10  Demands  for  Grants,  to  be 
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extended  to  all  Central  Ministries.  But  this  task  will  remain  incomplete 
unless  all  the  States  join  hands  in  ensuring  development  justice  to  women. 
This  is  one  of  the  important  instruments  to  tackle  the  growing  violence 
against  women,  which  begins  even  before  their  birth  and  continues  through 
their  entire  life  span.  It  cuts  across  caste,  class,  community  and  prevails 
in  all  parts,  rural  and  urban.  This  is  the  right  forum  to  pledge  our 
wholehearted  and  unequivocal  support  for  ensuring  a  violence-free  world 
for  our  women  and  girl  children. 

The  condition  of  the  weaker  sections  of  our  people  needs  continuous 
attention.  If  the  benefits  of  growth  have  to  reach  all  sections  of  our  diverse 
society,  there  is  a  need  to  equip  them  with  the  necessary  skills  and 
resources  to  become  active  participants  in  growth  processes.  This  is  the 
only  way  of  achieving  our  dream  of  an  inclusive,  prosperous  society.  In 
the  mid-1970s,  the  Special  Component  Plan  and  the  Tribal  Sub-Plan  were 
initiated.  Tribal  Sub-  Plans  and  Special  Component  Plans  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  Annual  Plans  as  well  as  Five  Year  Plans,  making  provisions 
therein  non-divertible  and  non-lapsable,  with  the  clear  objective  of  bridging 
the  gap  in  socio-economic  development  of  the  SCs  and  STs  within  a 
period  of  10  years. 

In  this  context,  we  also  need  to  consider  the  quality  of  our  district 
administration  which  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  development  of  our 
rural  areas.  No  system  of  governance  can  deliver  if  people  can  be  changed 
without  notice;  short  tenures  do  not  produce  accountable  results.  It  is 
necessary  that  our  civil  servants  should  be  entitled  to  a  minimum  security 
of  tenure  so  that  it  can  be  judged  whether  they  are  equal  to  the  tasks 
which  have  been  assigned  to  them  or  not. 

Effective,  self-reliant  local  self-government  bodies  are  also  essential 
elements  in  any  scheme  of  good  governance.  We  need  to  not  only 
strengthen  them  but  also  ensure  that  they  do  not  remain  as  only  expenditure 
incurring  bodies.  They  must  pay  greater  attention  to  resource  mobilization 
so  that  revenues  are  as  integral  to  their  scheme  of  things  as  expenditures. 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on  this. 

The  Mid-Term  Appraisal  emphasises  the  critical  importance  of 
infrastructure  development  in  the  years  ahead.  It  is  now  generally  recognized 
that  the  policies  pursued  over  the  past  two  decades  have  brought  about 
a  significant  transformation  in  the  industrial  sector  of  the  economy.  Indian 
industry  has  restructured  itself  to  deal  with  the  more  competitive  and  open 
environment  which  exists  today  in  which  they  have  to  compete  with 
imports  and  also  deal  with  direct  foreign  investment.  We  have  seen 
outstanding  performance  in  some  areas  such  as  software,  IT, 
pharmaceuticals,  automobiles  and  auto  components  and  bio-technology. 

However,  the  performance  of  the  manufacturing  sector  as  a  whole 
remains  much  below  the  double  digit  growth  rate,  which  I  believe,  is  both 
possible  and  indeed  essential  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  growth  and 
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employment  generation  targets.  The  message  which  emerges  from  the 
Mid-Term  Appraisal  is  that  our  industrial  performance  is  ready  to  accelerate, 
provided  we  can  give  Indian  industry  better  quality  infrastructure.  In  a 
globalising  world,  our  production  units  have  to  compete  with  production 
units  in  other  countries  and  to  do  this  effectively,  they  need  better  quality 
infrastructure. 

The  Central  Government  recognises  the  importance  of  infrastructure 
development  and  has  given  this  area  high  priority.  In  broad  terms,  we 
need  to  achieve  a  major  expansion  and  upgradation  in  power,  roads, 
railways,  ports  and  airports  and  telecommunications  connectivity.  This 
calls  for  massive  investment  in  these  sectors  in  the  remaining  years  of  the 
Tenth  Plan  and  also  in  the  Eleventh  Plan.  The  resources  needed  for 
capacity  expansion  on  this  scale  are  simply  not  available  in  the  public 
sector.  Hence,  the  need  for  public-private  partnership.  We  must  leverage 
limited  public  sector  resources  by  resorting  to  private  investment  and 
public  private  partnerships  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  This  approach 
is  relevant  for  both  the  Centre  and  the  States.  The  Deputy  Chairman  will 
have  more  to  say  on  this  in  his  presentation. 

However,  there  are  two  specific  areas  which  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention.  First,  to  overcome  the  power  shortage  that  plagues  almost 
all  our  States  and  to  ensure  adequate  power  for  a  rapidly  growing  economy, 
we  need  to  create  an  environment  that  would  attract  investments  in  power 
by  public  and  private  sectors.  For  this,  the  financial  health  of  the  electricity 
agencies  in  the  States  has  to  be  restored,  which  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  reduction  of  AT&C  losses.  We  should  aim  to  bring  down  AT&C 
losses  by  10  per  cent  in  two  years  with  your  support  and  commitment. 
We  need  to  focus  on  providing  quality  power  at  appropriate  prices,  taking 
into  consideration  the  needs  of  consumers  and  the  health  of  electricity  agencies. 

Second,  as  you  know,  the  development  of  National  Highways  has 
been  accorded  high  priority  in  the  planning  process  and  an  ambitious 
road-building  programme  has  been  drawn  up.  This  programme  relies  very 
substantially  upon  public  private  partnerships  for  future  expansion.  For 
speedy  implementation  of  road  projects,  we  have  been  receiving  active 
collaboration  from  the  States  for  land  acquisition.  But  we  also  need  your 
help  in  checking  unplanned  roadside  development,  which  threatens  to 
severely  devalue  and  impair  the  road  assets  that  are  being  created.  I  would 
urge  you  to  give  special  attention  to  this. 

Special  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  the  creation  of  critical 
infrastructure  in  rural  areas.  We  have  therefore  launched  the  arpbitious 
Bharat  Nirman  as  an  overarching  programme  to  build  infrastructure  in 
rural  India.  Conceived  as  a  business  model  to  be  implemented  over  four 
years,  Bharat  Nirman  has  six  components,  namely,  irrigation,  rural  roads, 
drinking  water  supply,  housing,  rural  electrification  and  rural  telecom 
connectivity.  We  have  set  ambitious  targets  for  this  programme,  and  their 
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realization  requires  close  cooperation  between  the  concerned  Central  and 
State  agencies. 

While  development  of  our  rural  areas  is  important,  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  our  urban  areas.  For  this  purpose,  we  are  going  to  launch 
the  National  Urban  Renewal  Mission.  For  cities  to  realize  their  full  potential 
and  become  true  engines  of  growth,  it  is  necessary  that  focused  attention 
is  given  to  the  improvement  of  urban  infrastructure  and,  more  importantly, 
to  improving  the  institutional  delivery  mechanism  at  the  city  level.  We 
envisage  a  considerably  enhanced  level  of  Central  assistance  in  the  Mission 
to  help  you  give  such  attention.  However,  we  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
Mission  creates  value  on  a  long-term  basis  and  for  this,  deep  urban  reforms 
are  imperative.  The  Urban  Development  Ministry  and  the  Planning 
Commission  would  shortly  be  in  touch  with  you  on  the  critical  elements 
of  the  reforms  that  would  need  to  be  undertaken  in  order  to  access 
Central  assistance  under  the  Mission. 

Finally,  let  me  say  a  few  words  on  the  difficult  issue  of  financing  the 
Plan.  The  MTA  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  total  plan  expenditure 
of  Centre  and  the  States  in  the  first  four  years  of  the  Tenth  Plan  is  less 
than  what  it  should  have  been  if  the  targets  were  to  be  fully  achieved. 
Both  the  Centre  and  the  States  are  subject  to  fiscal  constraints  which  will 
limit  their  ability  to  finance  the  many  useful  developmental  programmes 
that  are  desperately  needed.  In  the  case  of  States,  they  have  benefited 
from  this  year  onwards  from  a  significant  increase  in  devolution,  grants 
and  debt  restructuring.  The  Report  of  the  Twelfth  Finance  Commission 
has  also  brought  about  a  major  alteration  in  the  manner  in  which  States 
will  have  to  manage  their  affairs,  including  especially  their  borrowing 
programmes.  I  am  of  course  aware  that  some  of  you  have  apprehensions 
regarding  the  impact  of  these  changes  on  the  finances  of  your  State. 
However,  I  believe  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  increase  the  flexibility  of 
State  Governments  and  lead  to  a  more  healthy  relationship  between  the 
Centre  and  the  States.  In  the  immediate  future,  however,  we  will  have  to 
make  special  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  financing  of  the  Plan  can  be 
assured  at  reasonable  levels.  I  would  be  eager  to  hear  your  views  on  this 
matter. 

I  have  only  touched  upon  a  few  of  the  critical  issues  that  are  covered 
in  the  Mid  Term  Appraisal  Document.  In  an  economy  as  large  and  complex 
as  ours,  the  range  of  issues  that  we  have  to  address  in  an  integrated 
manner  is  vast.  In  their  wisdom,  our  founding  fathers  recognized  that  such 
complexities  could  only  be  handled  by  a  vibrant  federal  structure  in  which 
different  tiers  of  the  Government  have  specific  roles  and  responsibilities 
which  culminate  in  a  harmonious  set  of  outcomes.  The  National 
Development  Council  is  the  apex  institution  for  giving  substance  to  this 
federal  vision.  I  would  urge  all  of  you  to  consider  the  recommendations  of 
the  Mid  Term  Appraisal  in  this  light  and  resolve  to  implement  its  suggestions 
in  a  collective  spirit. 


India  Today — At  the  Threshold 
of  Momentous  Growth 

^^INCE  YESTERDAY,  WE  have  had  a  very  fruitful  exchange  of  opinions 
on  the  issues  that  have  been  covered  in  the  Mid  Term  Appraisal  of  the 
Tenth  Five  Year  Plan.  From  the  tenor  of  our  discussions,  I  believe  that 
there  is  broad  agreement  with  the  goals  and  policies  suggested  in  the  Mid 
Term  Appraisal  and  that  it  can  act  as  a  blue-print  for  further  action  on 
development  matters  in  the  Tenth  Plan.  It  can  also  act  as  the  starting 
point  for  initiating  work  on  the  Eleventh  Five  Year  Plan.  During  the  course 
of  our  discussions,  a  number  of  very  valuable  suggestions  were  made  by 
Chief  Ministers  which  may  require  a  review  of  some  of  our  policies, 
programmes  and  approaches.  I  am  certain  that  the  Planning  Commission 
has  taken  note  of  these  suggestions  and  will  act  on  them  in  the  coming 
months. 

Today,  India  is  at  a  historic  point  in  its  development  trajectory.  As 
I  said  in  my  opening  remarks  yesterday,  we  are  now  at  a  point  in  time 
where  we  can  deliver  growth  at  a  rate  of  7  per  cent  -  8  per  cent.  At  this 
point  in  time,  owing  to  the  developments  over  the  last  two  decades,  there 
are  no  external  constraints  to  the  growth  of  our  country.  It  is  very  much 
in  the  realm  of  possibility  for  this  country  to  become  a  prosperous  nation, 
rid  of  the  perennial  scourges  of  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease.  The  world 
is  today  looking  at  India  with  great  interest  as  the  saga  of  our  development 
and  rise  to  prominence  on  the  international  stage  unfolds.  Rare  are  such 
moments  in  history  when  a  nation  suddenly  captures  the  imagination  of 
the  world. 

In  such  circumstances,  if  there  are  any  constraints,  these  are  purely 
internal.  Our  success  in  living  up  to  our  potential  depends  solely  only  on 
us.  No  external  force  can  be  blamed  if  we  do  not  rise  up  to  everyone’s 
expectations.  Therefore,  it  is  incumbent  on  all  of  us  in  this  august  gathering 
to  ensure  that  we  realize  this  potential.  It  is  this  vision  of  a  resurgent  India 
that  must  guide  our  actions  while  discharging  our  duties. 

As  I  had  said  earlier,  the  environment  for  India’s  development  has 
never  been  as  favourable  as  it  is  now.  The  challenge  before  us  is  to 
combine  the  economics  of  growth  with  the  economics  of  equity  and  social 
justice.  We  have  no  option  but  to  walk  on  two  legs.  On  one  hand, 
pursuing  policies  that  unleash  the  creativity  and  enterprise  inherent  in  our 
people,  that  reward  excellence  and  risk-taking;  and  on  the  other,  addressing 
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the  needs  of  every  citizen,  their  right  to  a  decent  livelihood,  to  education 
and  well-being,  to  equality  of  opportunity,  and  to  peace  and  security.  We 
need  to  ensure  that  while  sustaining  the  growth  impulses,  deliberate  efforts 
are  also  made  to  reduce  disparities  in  income  and  wealth,  to  ensure  that 
all  sections  of  society  participate  in  and  benefit  from  growth.  We  need  to 
survive  and  flourish  in  the  increasingly  integrated  and  globalised  world  we 
are  living  in. 

The  NDC  is  a  political  body  and  that  is  its  strength.  Here  we  are 
gathered  in  this  room,  representing  a  diverse  set  of  political  backgrounds, 
views  and  ideologies.  However,  we  are  all,  I  believe,  in  agreement  that 
economic  development  and  the  prosperity  of  every  citizen  is  a  collective 
national  goal.  Over  the  last  two  days,  I  have  heard  this  resonate  from 
every  speaker  and  it  is  heartening  that  political  differences  will  not  come 
in  the  way  of  achieving  our  common  objective  of  building  a  prosperous, 
inclusive,  equitable,  humane,  caring  and  just  India. 

While  we  have  noted  each  and  every  suggestion  made  by  the  Chief 
Ministers  and  will  take  due  note  of  them,  I  would  like  to  dwell  on  a  few 
of  them.  A  number  of  Chief  Ministers  have  expressed  concern  about 
issues  relating  to  state  finances,  particularly  the  effect  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  XII  Finance  Commission,  the  level  of  permissible 
market  borrowings,  and  interest  costs  on  borrowings.  Some  have  raised 
issues  related  to  mineral  royalties  and  externally  aided  projects.  The  Finance 
Minister,  in  his  intervention,  has  touched  upon  these  and  I  believe  that  he 
will  work  to  allay  any  apprehensions  that  may  exist.  Healthy  state  finances 
are  as  important  as  healthy  central  finances  and  fiscal  prudence  and 
stability  must  be  our  joint  endeavour. 

Agriculture  and  irrigation  have  indeed  been  a  common  priority  in  all 
the  Chief  Ministers'  interventions  and  rightly  so.  Rejuvenating  our  agricultural 
credit  system,  providing  some  measure  of  relief  to  farmers,  improving  the 
quality  of  our  extension  work,  attending  to  the  specific  needs  and  problems 
of  drylands  and  wastelands  and  enhancing  investments  in  irrigation  have 
emerged  as  common  concerns.  Given  the  importance  of  this  sector,  I 
believe  that  we  could  give  focused  attention  to  this  subject  by  constituting 
a  sub-Committee  of  the  NDC,  which  could  submit  its  reports  within  the 
next  six  months  for  inclusion  in  the  Approach  Paper  to  the  Eleventh  Five 
Year  Plan.  I  propose,  therefore,  that  we  agree  to  the  formation  of  a  sub- 
Committee  of  the  NDC  for  drawing  up  implementable  action  plans  in 
agriculture  and  related  issues.  With  your  approval,  I  will  constitute  this  sub- 
Committee  immediately  with  the  Agriculture  Minister  Mr.  Sharad  Pawar  as 
Chairman  so  that  the  work  can  begin  in  right  earnest  and  we  can  benefit 
from  their  wisdom  while  framing  the  Eleventh  Plan. 

On  the  Employment  Guarantee  Act,  there  have  been  suggestions 
that  payment  of  wages  should  be  mostly  in  cash  since  there  are  problems 
in  movement  of  food  grains  to  backward  areas  and  that  being  a  self 
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targeting  programme,  the  Employment  Guarantee  should  cover  non-BPL 
families.  Both  these  observations  have  merit  and  will  be  considered  for 
inclusion  in  the  final  draft  of  the  National  Employment  Guarantee  Bill. 

Most  Chief  Ministers  have  strongly  supported  Watershed  Development 
Programmes  and  have  desired  that  the  outlays  should  be  significantly 
increased  and  that  such  programmes  should  be  brought  under  one  Ministry 
in  the  Centre  to  avoid  duplication.  There  was  specific  mention  of  developing 
a  well-articulated  strategy  for  dry  land  agriculture.  Some  have  suggested 
specific  measures  for  more  backward  regions  of  the  country,  particularly 
the  North  Eastern  states  and  Jammu  &  Kashmir. 

We  will  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  these  suggestions  are  taken 
on  board  and  implemented. 

Many  Chief  Ministers  have  either  demanded  transfer  of  Centrally 
Sponsored  Schemes  or  their  amalgamation  into  four  or  five  broad  heads 
with  freedom  to  develop  locally  relevant  programmes.  We  may  consider 
setting  up  an  Expert  Group  to  develop  concrete  proposals  for  restructuring 
the  Centrally  Sponsored  Schemes. 

There  has  also  been  repeated  mention  of  providing  adequate  flexibility 
in  the  design  of  programmes  such  as  the  Sarva  Shiksha  Abhiyan,  the 
National  Rural  Health  Mission  and  the  Bharat  Nirman  to  account  for  state 
level  realities  and  priorities.  Some  Chief  Minisers  have  sought  to  strengthen 
block  level  implementation  capabilities.  These  concerns  would  be  considered 
by  the  Planning  Commission  and  the  respective  Ministries  so  that  local 
priorities  find  space  in  these  programmes.  What  I  have  heard  since  yesterday 
gives  me  hope  that  investment  in  social  infrastructure  is  a  priority  for  all 
states  and  with  our  collective  will  and  leadership,  we  will  be  able  to 
improve  our  social  indicators  in  a  short  time  frame. 

Improvement  in  physical  infrastructure  has  also  emerged  as  a  common 
priority.  While  infrastructure  has  traditionally  been  seen  as  a  responsibility 
of  the  government,  it  is  gradually  seeing  increased  private  participation. 
This  is  necessary  because  the  .resources  needed  to  achieve  the  infrastructure 
expansion  and  upgradation  we  need  are  simply  not  available  in  the  public 
sector.  It  also  helps  to  achieve  higher  standards  of  service  delivery.  However, 
successful  promotion  of  private  participation  in  infrastructure  requires  a 
well  designed  framework  of  policy  in  which  investors  have  the  assurance 
that  standards  of  service  will  be  maintained  and  concessions  will  be 
transparently  awarded.  The  central  government  is  working  towards  evolving 
such  a  framework.  We  will  also  facilitate  state  governments  in  their  efforts 
in  this  regard  through  enhanced  capacities,  both  physical  and  financial. 
The  power  sector,  which  is  absolutely  critical  for  economic  growth  will,  I 
hope,  receive  priority  attention  in  all  states.  Healthy  electricity  agencies 
are  the  lifeblood  of  a  thriving  economy  and  much  still  needs  to  be  done 
to  strengthen  their  operations. 
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Finally,  let  me  add  an  aspect  that  has  been  concerning  us.  Much  of 
our  discussion  on  development  tends  to  focus  on  government  programmes 
and  understandably,  there  is  a  general  desire  that  these  programmes 
should  be  expanded.  In  many  of  the  areas  we  have  discussed,  we  do 
indeed  need  to  expand  the  scale  of  activity.  But  I  must  emphasise  that 
expansion  of  outlays  without  regard  to  outcomes  does  not  contribute  to 
development.  In  the  central  government,  we  propose  to  strengthen  the 
mechanism  for  monitoring  and  evaluating  performance  so  that  we  can  be 
sure  that  our  expenditures  achieve  their  stated  objectives.  I  would  urge  the 
state  governments  to  take  parallel  steps  on  their  part  as  well. 

I  would  like,  at  this  stage,  to  compliment  the  Planning  Commission 
for  the  effort  that  has  gone  into  the  preparation  of  the  Mid  Term  Appraisal. 
It  is  not  only  the  result  of  sustained  effort  and  thinking,  but  also  contains 
the  basic  elements  of  a  roadmap  for  putting  our  economic  development 
on  a  higher  trajectory  in  the  coming  years.  I  commend  the  Commission 
for  its  effort  and  direct  it  to  begin  work  on  the  Approach  to  the  Eleventh 
Five  Year  Plan  with  a  view  to  submitting  it  for  NDC’s  approval  by  the  end 
of  December  this  year. 

We  have  stood  tall  as  a  Nation  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
world’s  most  successfully  functioning  multi-cultural,  multi-ethnic,  multi-lingual, 
multi-religious  democracy.  There  is  no  precedent  elsewhere,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  where  a  billion  people  are  trying  to  realise  their  destiny  in 
the  framework  of  an  open  society  and  an  open  economy.  The  collective 
political  leadership  of  all  of  you  is,  I  am  certain,  capable  of  leading  India’s 
drive  in  this  century  to  be  rid  of  poverty  and  disease,  to  be  prosperous  and 
equitable  and  to  make  the  21st  century  India’s  century.  I  appeal  to  all  to 
make  this  happen. 


Good  Governance — The 
Bedrock  of  Indian  Democracy 

It  IS  INDEED  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  for  me  to  have  Chaired  this 
meeting  of  the  Inter  State  Council.  It  was  heartening  to  note  the  collective 
resolve  of  all  of  us  to  promote  Good  Governance  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  State  Governments  would  carry  forward  this  Agenda  of  Good 
Governance. 

The  last  few  decades  have  seen  a  phenomenal  increase  in  the  size 
of  government,  in  terms  of  both  its  physical  size  as  well  as  its  financial 
size.  From  being  principally  a  regulator  of  law  and  order  and  a  few  other 
areas  at  the  time  of  independence,  the  government  and  its  agencies,  rules, 
laws  and  personnel  are  now  all  pervasive,  visible  in  every  sphere  of  human 
activity.  The  nature  of  tasks  and  functions  performed  by  government 
varies  from  field  to  field;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  government  has  a 
role  in  all  fields.  Even  with  the  changes  in  our  economy  over  the  last 
decade,  during  which  period  government  has  reduced  its  role  as  a  licensor 
or  controller  in  many  sectors,  government  continues  to  play  a  role  as  an 
umpire. 

At  the  same  time,  the  size  of  government  in  absolute  terms  has 
grown.  The  size  of  our  first  Five  Year  Plan  is  miniscule  as  compared  to 
the  tenth  Plan,  indicating  a  massive  increase  in  the  resources  consumed 
by  government. 

This  is  but  natural.  As  our  economy  grows,  and  becomes  more  broad 
based,  government  takes  on  many  developmental  and  welfare  functions. 
This  is  a  phenomenon  seen  even  in  the  most  advanced  countries  where 
government  expenditure  is  between  25  per  cent  -  50  per  cent  of  GDP. 

Given  this  secular  rising  trend  in  the  size  of  government  and  the 
consequent  increase  in  government  expenditure,  it  becomes  essential  that 
governments  function  in  an  efficient,  effective  and  accountable  manner. 
They  need  to  have  institutional  structures  which  are  able  to  meet  the  tests 
of  efficiency,  effectiveness  and  accountability  while  managing  large 
programmes  and  schemes  involving  huge  outlays.  Only  such  institutional 
mechanisms  can  ensure  that  outlays  turn  into  desired  outcomes. 

There  is  another  level  at  which  there  is  a  need  for  good  governance. 
If  we  ask  the  question  as  to  what  are  the  fields  where  a  common  citizen 
has  an  interface  with  the  government,  the  natural  responses  are  either  the 
police  and  other  law  enforcement  machinery  or  the  service  delivery  wings 
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of  government.  It  is  in  these  spheres  that  a  citizen  runs  into  the  brutal, 
insensitive  side  of  government  and  hence,  the  need  for  good  governance. 
There  is  a  need  to  ensure  that  our  police  forces  and  criminal  justice 
systems  are  responsive,  sensitive,  caring  and  humane.  They  need  to  be 
not  just  efficient  or  accountable  but  also  responsive  to  citizen’s  needs.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  service  delivery  wings  of  government  -  such  as 
those  providing  electricity,  water  supply,  health  care,  education,  municipal 
services  -  are  wings  which  have  a  high  degree  of  public  interface.  Here 
too  the  principle  of  good  governance  can  ensure  that  government-citizen 
interactions  are  pleasant  and  responsive. 

Good  governance  requires  efficient  institutions.  The  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  institutions,  in  turn,  depends  on  the  delivery  mechanism 
and  the  supportive  framework  of  rules  and  procedures  that  are  adopted. 
All  these  have  to  work  in  harmony  in  order  to  generate  the  desired 
outcomes.  Good  Governance  aims  at  achieving  these  desired  objectives  by 
bringing  together  people  knowledge  and  technology.  It  also  aims  to 
periodically  alter  institutional  structures  to  meet  emerging  needs. 

We  have  embarked  on  a  very  ambitious  programme  of  ‘Bharat 
Nirman’.  Under  ‘Bharat  Nirman’,  we  have  aimed  at  a  target  of  providing 
100%  connectivity  to  India’s  villages  through  roads,  electricity  and 
telecommunications  and  ensuring  100  per  cent  coverage  of  safe  drinking 
water  supply  by  the  year  2009.  In  addition,  we  aim  to  create  one  crore 
hectares  of  additional  irrigation  and  provide  60  lakh  houses  for  the  rural 
poor.  We  have  equally  ambitious  programmes  for  universal  elementary 
education  for  improvement  of  rural  health  through  the  National  Rural 
Health  Mission,  for  universal  coverage  of  the  mid-day  meal,  for  expanded 
coverage  of  the  ICDS  Programme,  for  agriculture  transformation  through 
the  National  Horticultural  Mission  and  for  addressing  food  security  through 
an  expansion  of  the  ‘Antodaya  Anna  Yojana’. 

All  these  programmes  have  been  allocated  large  funds  and  they  have 
to  be  managed  at  the  state  and  district  levels.  The  success  of  these  initiatives 
in  meeting  their  goals  depends  heavily  on  the  service  delivery  mechanism 
of  Governments.  I  am  certain  that,  given  the  concern  for  good  governance 
we  all  share,  we  can  implement  these  initiatives  effectively  and  realize  our 
development  objectives. 

I  hope  the  work  of  the  Inter-State  Council  Secretariat  and  this  meeting 
will  reinforce  our  common  desire  for  good  governance  and  enable  all 
governments  to  take  practical,  meaningful  steps  for  achieving  this  goal. 

Our  country  is  vulnerable  not  only  to  natural  calamities  like  floods, 
droughts,  earthquakes,  landslides,  cyclones,  tsunami,  etc.  but  also  to  man¬ 
made  calamities.  In  our  federal  polity,  State  Governments  are  primarily 
responsible  for  taking  preparedness  and  mitigation  measures  and  for 
responding  to  disasters.  However,  the  central  Government  plays  a  key 
role  by  supplementing  the  efforts  of  State  Governments.  The  response  to 
the  recent  tsunami  bears  testimony  to  the  ability  of  the  Central  Government, 
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State  Governments,  NGOs  and  local  communities  to  work  together  for 
providing  succour  to  affected  people.  1  must  say  that  State  Governments 
have  done  a  commendable  job. 

However,  there  is  a  need  to  move  away  from  a  purely  relief-centric 
approach.  The  Government  is  already  moving  in  this  direction.  Necessary 
institutional  and  coordination  mechanisms  are  in  the  process  of  being  set 
up  by  bringing  a  Bill  on  disaster  management,  constituting  a  National 
Disaster  Management  Authority  and  putting  in  place  a  National  Policy  on 
Disaster  Management.  Pending  enactment  of  the  law,  the  National  Disaster 
Management  Authority  has  been  constituted  through  an  executive  order. 

The  role  of  the  community  and  Panchayati  Raj  Institutions  is  very 
significant  in  these  endeavours.  While  the  community  is  always  the  victim 
of  a  disaster,  it  is  also  the  first  responder.  Therefore,  capacity  building  of 
the  community  is  essential  and  should  receive  top  priority  under  any 
disaster  management  framework.  Disaster  Management  requires  a  multi 
disciplinary  approach  and,  therefore,  Central  and  State  Governments, 
elected  representatives,  the  corporate  sector,  youth  organizations  and  the 
community  have  to  work  together  for  a  safer  India. 

While  the  Central  Government  has  initiated  various  mitigation  and 
preparedness  measures,  it  is  necessary  that  State  Governments  also  take 
up  similar  measures  and  integrate  disaster  management  into  development 
planning.  State  Governments  should  develop  state  plan  schemes  for 
mitigation  and  preparedness  in  consultation  with  the  Zila  Panchayats  and 
include  it  in  their  five  year  plans  and  annual  plans.  I  assure  you  that  we 
will  provide  all  possible  assistance  to  State  Governments  for  capacity 
building  efforts  in  the  field  of  disaster  management.  Recurrent  disasters 
are  a  grave  threat  to  the  economy  of  the  country;  economic  development 
cannot  be  sustainable  unless  adequate  attention  is  paid  to  all  facets  of 
disaster  management.  Hence,  the  centrality  of  this  subject. 

This  Council  provides  us  an  active  forum  for  free  and  frank  discussion 
on  issues  that  have  a  bearing  on  Centre-State  Relations  or  have  inter-state 
dimensions.  The  Council  and  its  Committees  have  done  a  laudable  work 
during  the  last  15  years  by  dispassionately  deliberating  on  various  complex 
issues  raised  by  the  Sarkaria  commission  and  have  succeeded  in  building 
a  consensus.  I  am  quite  confident  that  this  healthy  institutional  framework 
and  practice  of  consensus  building  will  continue  to  help  us  in  future  and 
would  add  to  strength  of  our  national  polity. 

Our  Constitution  is  a  living  guide  which  is  supreme  and  we  all  are 
duty  bound  to  uphold  it.  The  values  of  our  Republic  are  sacred  and  we 
must  work  together  to  protect  and  preserve  these  values.  The  more  I  read 
the  constitution,  the  more  I  am  struck  by  the  great  reservoir  of  wisdom 
possessed  by  the  founding  fathers  of  our  Republic.  I  think  those  values 
have  stood  the  test  of  time.  We  all  have  to  live  by  them  and  work  in 
harmony  to  ensure  that  this  value  system  continues  to  guide  us  in  our 
endeavours  in  the  21st  century  as  we  work  towards  emerging  as  a  great 
nation  on  the  world  stage.” 


A  Resurgent  India — Striving 

Towards  Greater  Heights 

I  MUST,  AT  the  outset,  express  my  deep  sense  of  shock  and  anger  at 
the  terrorist  attacks  in  London  yesterday.  I  convey  sincere  condolences  to 
the  families  and  friends  of  the  deceased  and  those  who  have  been  injured. 
I  also  extend  the  sympathy  and  solidarity  of  the  people  of  India  with  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  particular  the  citizens  of  London. 

I  arrived  here  in  the  United  Kingdom  after  dealing  with  the  aftermath 
of  yet  another  terrorist  attack  in  India.  It  is  clear  once  again  that  terrorism 
is  a  global  threat.  Terrorism  anywhere  is  a  threat  to  peace,  freedom, 
human  dignity  and  civilisation  everywhere.  Terrorism  is  cowardice  aimed 
at  the  innocent  people.  It  is  fed  on  hatred  and  cynicism.  Every  time 
terrorists  strike  anywhere,  all  of  us  who  believe  in  democracy  and  the  rule 
of  law  must  stand  together  and  affirm  our  firm  commitment  to  fight  this 
scourge  resolutely  and  unitedly. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  all  those  who  cherish  and  value  open  and  free 
societies  will  join  hands  in  the  war  against  terrorism,  wherever  it  is  fought. 
I  wish  the  people  of  London  well.  I  pray  that  their  lives  will  soon  return 
to  normalcy  and  they  can  resume  their  celebrations  for  having  been  chosen 
as  the  venue  for  the  2012  Olympics. 

Today  is  a  very  emotional  day  for  me.  Oxford  brings  back  many  fond 
memories  that  I  cherish.  For  this  reason,  as  much  as  for  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  honour  you  bestow  upon  me,  I  am  truly  overwhelmed.  I  am  grateful 
to  you,  Mr  Chancellor,  and  to  your  colleagues,  for  this  honour.  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  of  receiving  several  honorary  degrees.  However,  there 
can  be  nothing  more  valuable  or  precious  than  receiving  an  honorary 
degree  from  one’s  own  alma  mater.  To  be  so  honoured  by  a  university 
where  one  has  burnt  the  proverbial  midnight  oil  to  earn  a  regular  degree, 
is  a  truly  most  fulfilling  experience.  I  thank  you  for  it.  This  is  a  day  I  will 
truly  cherish. 

The  world  has  changed  beyond  recognition  since  I  was  a  student 
here.  Yet,  some  age-old  problems  endure.  Developing  countries  have  found 
a  new  voice,  a  new  status  and  have  acquired  a  new  sense  of  confidence 
over  the  last  few  decades.  As  an  Indian,  I  see  a  renewed  sense  of  hope 
and  purpose.  This  new  optimism  gives  us  Indians  a  sense  of  self-confidence 
and  this  shapes  our  world  view  today.  It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to 
suggest  that  the  success  of  hundreds  of  young  Indian  students  and 
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professionals  in  Universities  like  Oxford,  and  elsewhere  across  the  world, 
has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  this  renewed  self-confidence  of  a  new 
resurgent  India. 

The  economics  we  learnt  at  Oxford  in  the  1950s  was  also  marked 
by  optimism  about  the  economic  prospects  for  the  post-War  and  post¬ 
colonial  world.  But  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  much  of  the  focus  of 
development  economics  shifted  to  concerns  about  the  limits  to  growth. 
There  was  considerable  doubt  about  the  benefits  of  international  trade  for 
developing  countries.  I  must  confess  that  when  I  returned  home  to  India, 
I  was  struck  by  the  deep  distrust  of  the  world  displayed  by  many  of  my 
countrymen.  We  were  influenced  by  the  legacy  of  our  immediate  past.  Not 
just  by  the  perceived  negative  consequences  of  British  imperial  rule,  but 
also  by  the  sense  that  we  were  left  out  in  the  cold  by  the  Cold  War. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  grievance  against  the  British  Empire  had 
a  sound  basis.  As  the  painstaking  statistical  work  of  the  Cambridge  historian 
Angus  Maddison  has  shown,  India’s  share  of  world  income  collapsed  from 
22.6  per  cent  in  the  year  1700,  almost  equal  to  Europe’s  share  of  23.3 
per  cent  at  that  time,  to  as  low  as  3.8  per  cent  in  1952.  Indeed,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  Century,  “the  brightest  jewel  in  the  British  Crown” 
was  the  poorest  country  in  the  world  in  terms  of  per  capita  income. 
However,  what  is  significant  about  the  Indo-British  relationship  is  the  fact 
that  despite  the  economic  impact  of  colonial  rule,  the  relationship  between 
individual  Indians  and  Britons,  even  at  the  time  of  our  Independence,  was 
relaxed  and,  I  may  even  say,  benign. 

This  was  best  exemplified  by  the  exchange  that  Mahatma  Gandhi 
had  here  at  Oxford  in  1931  when  he  met  members  of  the  Raleigh  Club 
and  the  Indian  Majlis.  The  Mahatma  was  in  England  then  for  the  Round 
Table  Conference  and  during  its  recess,  he  spent  two  weekends  at  the 
home  of  A.D.  Lindsay,  then  the  Master  of  Balliol.  At  this  meeting,  the 
Mahatma  was  asked:  “How  far  would  you  cut  India  off  from  the  Empire?” 
His  reply  was  precise  -  “From  the  Empire,  completely;  from  the  British 
nation  not  at  all,  if  I  want  India  to  gain  and  not  to  grieve.”  He  added,  “The 
British  Empire  is  an  Empire  only  because  of  India.  The  Emperorship  must 
go  and  I  should  love  to  be  an  equal  partner  with  Britain,  sharing  her  joys 
and  sorrows.  But  it  must  be  a  partnership  on  equal  terms.”  This  remarkable 
statement  by  the  Mahatma  has  defined  the  basis  of  our  relationship  with 
Britain. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  echoed  this  sentiment  when  he  urged  the  Indian 
Constituent  Assembly  in  1949  to  vote  in  favour  of  India’s  membership  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Nehru  set  the  tone  for  independent  India’s  relations 
with  its  former  master  when  he  intervened  in  the  Constituent  Assembly’s 
debate  on  India  joining  the  Commonwealth  and  said: 

“I  wanted  the  world  to  see  that  India  did  not  lack  faith  in  herself,  and 
that  India  was  prepared  to  co-operate  even  with  those  with  whom  she  had 
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been  fighting  in  the  past  provided  the  basis  of  the  co-operation  today  was 
honourable,  that  it  was  a  free  basis,  a  basis  which  would  lead  to  the  good 
not  only  of  ourselves,  but  of  the  whole  world.  That  is  to  say,  we  would 
not  deny  that  co-operation  simply  because  in  the  past  we  had  fought  and 
thus  carry  on  the  trail  of  our  past  karma  along  with  us.  We  have  to  wash 
out  the  past  with  all  its  evil.”  This  spoke  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  India. 

India  and  Britain  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  way 
they  sought  to  relate  to  each  other,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  When  I  became  the  Finance 
Minister  of  India  in  1991,  our  Government  launched  the  Indo-British 
Partnership  Initiative.  Our  relationship  had  by  then  evolved  to  a  stage 
where  we  had  come  to  regard  each  other  as  genuine  partners.  Today, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Britain  and  India  are  indeed  partners 
and  have  much  in  common  in  their  approach  to  a  wide  range  of  global 
issues. 

What  impelled  the  Mahatma  to  take  such  a  positive  view  of  Britain 
and  the  British  people  even  as  he  challenged  the  Empire  and  colonial 
rule?  I  believe  it  was,  undoubtedly,  his  recognition  of  the  elements  of  fair 
play  that  characterized  so  much  of  the  ways  of  the  British  in  India.  Consider 
the  fact  that  an  important  slogan  of  India’s  struggle  for  freedom  was  that 
“Self  Government  is  more  precious  than  Good  Government”.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  essence  of  democracy.  But  the  slogan  suggests  that  even  at 
the  height  of  our  campaign  for  freedom  from  colonial  rule,  we  did  not 
entirely  reject  the  British  claim  to  good  governance.  We  merely  asserted 
our  natural  right  to  self-governance. 

Today,  with  the  balance  and  perspective  offered  by  the  passage  of 
time  and  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  it  is  possible  for  an  Indian  Prime  Minister 
to  assert  that  India’s  experience  with  Britain  had  its  beneficial  consequences 
too.  Our  notions  of  the  rule  of  law,  of  a  Constitutional  government,  of  a 
free  press,  of  a  professional  civil  service,  of  modern  universities  and  research 
laboratories  have  all  been  fashioned  in  the  crucible  where  an  age  old 
civilization  of  India  met  the  dominant  Empire  of  the  day.  These  are  all 
elements  which  we  still  value  and  cherish.  Our  judiciary,  our  legal  system, 
our  bureaucracy  and  our  police  are  all  great  institutions,  derived  from 
British-Indian  administration  and  they  have  served  our  country  exceedingly 
well. 

The  idea  of  India  as  enshrined  in  our  Constitution,  with  its  emphasis 
on  the  principles  of  secularism,  democracy,  the  rule  of  law  and,  above  all, 
the  equality  of  all  human  beings  irrespective  of  caste,  community,  language 
or  ethnicity,  has  deep  roots  in  India’s  ancient  culture  and  civilization. 
However,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  founding  fathers  of  our  Republic  were 
also  greatly  influenced  by  the  ideas  associated  with  the  age  of  enlightenment 
in  Europe.  Our  Constitution  remains  a  testimony  to  the  enduring  interplay 
between  what  is  essentially  Indian  and  what  is  very  British  in  our  intellectual 
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heritage.  The  idea  of  India  as  an  inclusive  and  plural  society,  draws  on 
both  these  traditions.  The  success  of  our  experiment  of  building  a  democracy 
within  the  framework  of  a  multi-cultural,  multi-ethnic,  multi-lingual  and 
multi-religious  society  will  encourage  I  believe  all  societies  to  walk  the  path 
we  have  trodden.  In  this  journey,  and  this  is  an  exciting  journey,  both 
Britain  and  India  have  learnt  from  each  other  and  have  much  to  teach  the 
world.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  enduring  aspect  of  the  Indo-British 
encounter. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  British  Empire.  I  am 
afraid  we  were  partly  responsible  for  sending  that  adage  out  of  fashion! 
But,  if  there  is  one  phenomenon  on  which  the  sun  cannot  set,  it  is  the 
world  of  the  English  speaking  people,  in  which  the  people  of  Indian  origin 
are  the  single  largest  component. 

Of  all  the  legacies  of  the  Raj,  none  is  more  important  than  the 
English  language  and  the  modern  school  system.  That  is,  of  course,  if  you 
leave  out  cricket!  Of  course,  people  here  may  not  recognise  the  language 
we  speak,  but  let  me  assure  you  that  it  is  English!  In  indigenising  English, 
as  so  many  people  have  done  in  so  many  nations  across  the  world,  we 
have  made  the  language  our  own.  Our  choice  of  prepositions  may  not 
always  be  the  Queen’s  English;  we  might  occasionally  split  the  infinitive; 
and  we  may  drop  an  article  here  and  add  an  extra  one  there.  I  am  sure 
everyone  will  agree,  nevertheless,  that  English  has  been  enriched  by  Indian 
creativity  as  well  and  we  have  given  you  back  R.K.  Narayan  and  Salman 
Rushdie.  Today,  English  in  India  is  seen  as  just  another  Indian  language. 

No  Indian  has  paid  a  more  poetic  and  generous  tribute  to  Britain  for 
the  totality  of  this  inheritance  than  Rabindranath  Tagore.  In  the  opening 
lines  of  his  world-famous,  Noble  Prize  winning  epic  Gitanjali,  Gurudev 
says: 

“The  West  has  today  opened  its  door. 

There  are  treasures  for  us  to  take. 

We  will  take  and  we  will  also  give, 

From  the  open  shores  of  India’s  immense  humanity.” 

To  see  the  India  -  British  relationship  as  one  of  ‘give  and  take’,  at 
the  time  when  he  first  did  so,  was  an  act  of  courage  and  statesmanship. 
It  was,  however,  also  an  act  of  great  foresight.  As  we  look  back  and  also 
look  ahead,  it  is  clear  that  the  Indo-British  relationship  is  one  of  ‘give  and 
take’.  The  challenge  before  us  today  is  to  see  how  we  can  take  this 
mutually  beneficial  relationship  forward  in  an  increasingly  inter-dependent 
and  globalised  world  that  we  live  in. 

I  wish  to  end  by  returning  to  my  alma  mater.  Oxford,  since  the  19th 
century,  has  been  a  centre  for  Sanskrit  learning  and  the  study  of  Indian 
culture.  The  Chancellor  has  recalled  many  more  numerous  instances  of 
that.  Boden  professorship  in  Sanskrit,  and  the  Spalding  professorship  in 
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Eastern  Religions  and  Ethics,  stand  testimony  to  this  university’s  commitment 
to  India  and  Indian  culture.  I  recall  with  pride  the  fact  that  the  Spalding 
professorship  was  held  by  two  very  distinguished  Indians:  Dr  S. 
Radhakrishnan,  who  later  became  the  President  of  India,  and  by  Dr.  Bimal 
Krishna  Matilal. 

In  the  context  of  the  study  and  preservation  of  Indian  culture,  I  also 
wish  to  recall  the  contribution  of  another  great  Oxonian,  Lord  Curzon, 
about  whose  project  to  preserve  and  restore  Indian  monuments,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  himself  said,  “After  every  other  Viceroy  has  been  forgotten,  Curzon 
will  be  remembered  because  he  restored  all  that  was  beautiful  in  India.” 

Many  of  those  who  were  to  rule  India  set  course  from  Oxford.  Some 
stayed  behind  to  become  India's  friends.  Men  like  Edward  Thompson, 
Verrier  Elwin  and  many  others  are  remembered  in  India  for  their  contribution 
to  the  enrichment  of  our  life  and  society. 

I  always  come  back  to  the  city  of  dreaming  spires  and  of  lost  causes 
as  a  student.  Mr  Chancellor,  I  am  here  this  time  in  all  humility  as  the 
representative  of  a  great  nation  and  a  great  people.  I  am  beholden  to  you 
and  to  my  old  university  for  the  honour  that  I  have  received  today. 


Reinforcing  Communal 
Harmony  and  Religious 
Tolerance — The  Need  of  the 
Hour 

I  DEEM  IT  a  privilege  to  be  here  to  honour  distinguished  citizens  of  our 
country  who  have  contributed  to  communal  amity  and  harmony.  I  extend 
my  hearty  congratulations  to  Shri  Ram  Shankar  Singh,  the  awardee  of  the 
Kabir  Puraskar  2004,  and  to  Acharya  Shri  Mahapragya  and  the  Akhil 
Bharat  Rachnatmak  Samaj,  the  recipients  of  the  National  Communal 
Harmony  Awards  2004. 

These  distinguished  awardees  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the 
cherished  ideals  of  communal  harmony  and  religious  tolerance  that  define 
our  ancient  civilization.  India  is  been  home  to  all  the  great  religions  of  the 
world.  While  some  were  born  here,  others  took  root  here  more  than  a 
millennia  ago.  This  sub-continent  has  for  centuries  provided  a  unique 
social  and  intellectual  environment  in  which  so  many  religions  could  co¬ 
exist. 

The  Kabir  Puraskar  captures  the  moral  message  and  the  practical 
visions  of  inter  faith  harmony  as  exemplified,  nearly  six  hundred  years 
back,  in  the  life  and  work  of  Kabir.  His  numerous  verses,  Dohas  and 
hymns  drawn  upon  the  spirituality  of  both  Hinduism  and  Islam.  They 
deeply  moved  ordinary  people  over  the  centuries  and  inspired  them  to  live 
in  peace  with  one  another. 

Shri  Ram  Shankar  Singh  is  a  remarkable  citizen  who  put  at  stake  his 
own  life  to  prevent  a  communally  charged  mob  from  attacking  people  of 
another  faith.  He  showed  Gandhian  courage  and  commitment  in  doing  so. 
Shri  Ram  Shankar  Singh  seemed  to  have  been  inspired  by  Mahatma 
Gandhi’s  view  that  “humanism  is  the  true  religion”.  The  ideal  of  humanism, 
which  was  at  the  core  of  Kabir’ s  teaching,  rather  than  any  sophisticated 
understanding  of  secularism,  prompted  Shri  Singh  to  act  in  support  of  his 
fellow  human  beings.  Their  religion  was  different,  but  his  faith  was 
humanism  and  so  he  intervened  to  protect  the  other.  People  like  Shri  Ram 
Shankar  Singh  are  the  preservers,  protectors  and  defenders  of  communal 
harmony  and  national  integration.  He  richly  deserves  the  award  and  I 
once  again  congratulate  him  for  it. 
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I  do  believe  that  our  notion  of  secularism  must  be  imbued  by 
humanism.  Secularism  is  not  a  political  ideology.  It  is  a  social  and  cultural 
philosophy  of  live  and  let  live,  and  the  non-interference  of  the  State  in  the 
personal  faith  of  an  individual.  Yesterday,  I  heard  the  eminent  economist 
and  Nobel  Laureate,  Dr.  Amartya  Sen,  mentioned  about  the  two  different 
interpretations  of  secularism.  One  sees  secularism  as  neutrality  of  the  state 
towards  towards  religions.  The  other  views  secularism  as  distancing  the 
state  from  any  religious  symbolism.  While  the  latter  is  a  Western  concept, 
our  country  has  followed  the  former  view.  The  state,  while  being  neutral, 
allows  co-existence  of  all  religions. 

An  informed  view  of  the  religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  people 
belonging  to  other  faiths  is  an  important  pre-requisite  for  communal  amity. 
Acharya  Sri  Mahaprayagya  has,  through  his  writings  and  actions,  attempted 
just  this.  An  ardent  exponent  and  practitioner  of  inter-faith  harmony,  he 
has  immensely  contributed  to  the  promotion  of  unity  among  different 
religions  by  organizing  peace  marches  and  reconciliation  conferences.  His 
activities  have  awakened  the  consciousness  of  people  and  encouraged 
them  to  show  respect  to  the  faith  of  others.  The  conferment  of  the 
National  Communal  Award  to  Acharya  is  in  recognition  of  his  valuable 
efforts  for  fostering  the  cause  of  tolerance  and  understanding  in  society. 

I  also  congratulate  the  Akhil  Bharat  Rachnatmak  Samaj  for  working 
towards  establishing  peace  and  understanding  among  different  religious 
communities  and  promoting  national  integration  and  peace  in  the  country. 
The  activists  of  Samaj  have  reached  out  to  the  areas  affected  by  communal 
violence  and  have  taken  steps  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  there.  The 
peace  marches  and  relief  work  undertaken  in  militancy-ridden  Punjab, 
terrorist-affected  areas  of  Jammu-Kashmir  and  communally-disturbed  areas 
of  Gujarat  are  testimony  to  its  commitment  to  national  integration  and 
communal  amity.  I  congratulate  them. 

No  religion  supports  violence.  Those  who  resort  to  violence  in  the 
name  of  religion  are  doing  a  disservice  to  their  faith  and  to  humanity. 
Tolerance  is  an  important  lesson  of  all  religions.  All  great  saints,  sages  and 
teachers  have,  through  the  ages,  had  only  one  message  for  us  mortals.  To 
be  tolerant  of  one  another.  No  religion  sanctions  the  killing  of  innocent 
people,  and  certainly  not  in  the  name  of  that  religion.  All  religions  of  the 
world  are  great  because  all  of  them  have  a  message  of  love  and  humanism. 

Communal  harmony  is  the  basic  building  block  of  our  country. 
Different  communities  have  been  living  peacefully  and  amicably  for  centuries. 
The  work  of  individuals  such  as  Ram  Shankar  Singh  and  Acharya  Sri 
Mahapragya  and  the  institutional  activities  of  Rachnatmak  Samaj  inspire 
us  to  deepen  the  traditions  of  communal  harmony  and  safeguard  them. 
They  deserve  our  commendation  and  their  activities  need  to  be  widely 
recognized  and  replicated.  With  these  words  I  once  again  congratulate  the 
awardees  and  wish  them  all  success.  May  the  path  of  those  inspired  by 
them  be  equally  blessed. 


A  Resurgent  India — The 
Roadmap  for  Lasting  Peace 
and  Prosperity 

T 

JL  ODAY  IS  ONCE  again  a  day  of  joy  and  happiness  when  we  all  gather 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  our  Independence.  On  this  sacred  occasion, 
I  greet  you  all. 

Fifty  eight  years  ago,  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  unfurled  this 
glorious  Tricolour  for  the  first  time  from  this  historical  place,  thus  fulfilling 
the  centuries-old  dream  of  crores  of  Indians  to  be  independent  from  foreign 
rule. 

Next  year,  we  will  commence  the  celebrations  of  the  150th  anniversary 
of  the  First  Battle  of  Independence.  Through  the  celebrations,  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  once  again  remember  the  glorious  freedom  fighters  of 
that  great  battle  who  had  laid  the  foundations  for  our  independence.  In 
1857,  Bahadurshah  Zafar  had  declared  the  Battle  for  Independence  from 
this  same  historic  Red  Fort.  The  battle  cry  of  Rani  of  Jhansi  Lakshmi  Bai, 
Peshwa  Nana  Saheb,  Tantia  Tope  and  Begum  Hazrat  Mahal  of  Lucknow 
was  -  “Delhi  Chalo”.  This  cry  was  renewed  with  vigour  and  force  by 
Netaji  Subhash  Chandra  Bose  and  in  1947  this  ambition  was  fulfilled. 
Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  of  remembering  their  sacrifices.  We  can 
also  learn  from  their  enthusiasm  and  self-confidence,  a  number  of  traits 
which  will  be  useful  in  facing  today’s  challenges  as  well. 

Today  is  a  day  when  we  feel  proud  of  and  celebrate  our  victory  in 
the  struggle  for  independence.  This  is  a  day  of  joy  and  happiness  for  all 
Indians,  irrespective  of  where  they  reside  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is 
also  a  day  on  which  we  remember  our  valiant  soldiers  and  security  forces, 
thank  them  for  their  bravery  and  commitment,  and  hope  that  they  will 
continue  to  be  alert  in  the  service  of  the  nation. 

Mahatma  Gandhiji  had  also  dreamt  of  the  same  independence  when 
he  launched  the  Dandi  March  75  years  ago.  Through  that  struggle,  he 
shook  the  foundations  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  empire  the  world 
had  ever  seen.  Today,  we  need  to  once  again  remember  the  sacrifice  and 
commitment  of  the  Father  of  the  Nation  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  also  his 
dreams  for  an  independent  nation.  We  also  need  to  reflect  on  how  far  we 
have  been  successful  in  fulfilling  his  dreams. 

What  was  the  dream  Gandhiji  had  of  an  independent  India?  He  had 
said,  “I  will  work  for  an  India  where  the  poorest  of  the  poor  feel  that  this 
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country  and  this  nation  belongs  to  them  and  that  they  have  a  major  role 
in  its  construction.  An  India  where  there  is  no  higher  class  or  lower  class 
among  all  people.  An  India  where  all  communities  live  in  friendship  and 
harmony.  An  India  where  women  have  the  same  rights  as  men."  He  had 
also  said,  “  the  Swaraj  I  dream  of  is  a  Swaraj  of  poor  people.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  Swaraj  cannot  be  complete  till  the 
poorest  have  a  guarantee  of  being  provided  with  the  basic  necessities  of 
life”. 

Have  we  come  anywhere  near  this  dream?  In  the  last  one  year,  our 
attempt  has  been  to  build  the  India  of  Gandhiji’s  dream.  The  goal  of  our 
Government’s  National  Common  Minimum  Programme  is  also  the  same. 
Last  year  on  this  very  day,  I  had  said  from  the  Red  Fort  that  I  have  no 
promises  to  make  but  only  promises  to  keep.  In  order  to  fulfil  the  promises, 
we  have  taken  many  important  steps  and  have  taken  major  decisions 
which  will  contribute  to  our  nation’s  progress.  While  taking  these  decisions, 
the  focus  of  our  thoughts  and  attention  has  always  been  the  aam  aadmi. 
The  effort  of  our  government  has  been  that  while  we  continue  to  make 
rapid  economic  progress,  the  benefits  of  this  progress  and  growth  must 
reach  all  sections  of  society  in  a  fair  manner.  Our  vision  is  not  just  of 
economic  growth,  but  also  of  a  growth  which  would  improve  the  life  of 
the  aam  aadmi. 

Our  country  is  witnessing  unprecedented  economic  growth  at  this 
point  in  time.  Last  year,  our  economic  growth  rate  was  7  per  cent  and 
it  is  likely  to  be  similar  this  year  as  well.  Our  country  has  never  witnessed 
such  consistently  high  growth  rates  in  the  past.  I  am  confident  that  if  we 
maintain  this  momentum  of  growth  for  the  next  5-10  years,  then  it  would 
be  possible  for  us  to  eradicate  poverty,  ignorance,  hunger  and  disease 
from  our  country.  This  is  not  a  dream  but  something  that  is  possible  in 
our  times. 

It  is  not  only  us  but  the  entire  world,  which  is  viewing  India  as  an 
emerging  power  of  these  times.  The  whole  world  is  eagerly  watching  the 
manner  in  which  India  is  making  rapid  economic  progress.  And  this 
economic  growth  is  happening  within  the  framework  of  a  liberal  democracy. 
Our  country  is  a  multi-cultural,  multi-religious,  multi-lingual  and  multi-ethnic 
nation.  Nowhere  in  the  world  do  we  have  an  example  of  a  country  of  a 
100  crore  people  seeking  their  economic  and  social  destiny  within  the 
framework  of  a  democracy.  It  is  because  of  this  that  the  entire  world’s 
attention  is  riveted  on  us.  It  is  the  result  of  our  combined  hard  work  that 
India  today  has  made  its  mark  on  the  world  stage  and  we  feel  proud  of 
our  standing  in  the  comity  of  nations. 

It  is  my  belief  that  India’s  future  is  extremely  bright  and  that  this 
future  is  indeed,  possible.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  we  need  to  focus  on 
achieving  rapid  economic  growth  and  on  ensuring  social  justice.  It  is  only 
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by  walking  on  these  two  legs  will  we  be  able  to  ensure  that  the  benefits 
of  growth  reach  all  sections  of  society. 

Last  year,  while  addressing  the  nation  on  this  day,  I  had  mentioned 
that  our  growth  is  critically  dependent  on  seven  sectors  which  I  called  the 
‘Saat  Sutras’.  These  seven  sectors  were  -  agriculture,  irrigation,  education, 
health,  employment,  urban  renewal  and  infrastructure.  Today,  we  can 
review  the  progress  made  in  these  seven  areas. 

Our  maximum  emphasis  has  been  on  agriculture.  Farmers  are  the 
backbone  of  our  country  and  of  our  economy.  It  is  the  result  of  their 
tireless  efforts  that  we  do  not  have  any  shortage  of  foodgrains  in  our 
country.  The  entire  country  is  grateful  to  them  for  this. 

We  must  admit  that  the  economic  growth  we  have  been  referring  to 
earlier  has  not  yet  fully  reached  every  individual  in  our  society.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  our  rural  areas.  The  growth  in  agriculture  has  not  been 
at  the  required  pace.  Even  today,  over  60  per  cent  of  our  population  is 
dependent  on  agriculture  and  every  farmer  has  a  right  to  be  a  participant 
in  our  economic  growth  processes.  Hence,  we  have  talked  about  giving 
a  ‘new  deal’  to  our  farmers.  We  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  alleviate 
the  problems  of  our  farmers,  such  as  improving  and  enhancing  the  flow 
of  agricultural  credit,  increasing  investment  opportunities  and  storage 
facilities,  launching  a  National  Horticulture  Mission  to  increase  the  output 
and  trade  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  promoting  research  and  training  in 
agriculture.  It  is  our  goal  that  by  2007,  there  should  be  a  Krishi  Vigyan 
Kendra  in  every  district.  Through  this,  the  benefits  of  advanced  research 
and  training  will  reach  all  our  rural  bretheren.  Large  parts  of  our  country 
are  still  dependent  on  rainfall  and  we  will  focus  on  removing  the  problems 
of  farmers  in  dry  land  areas.  We  are  considering  setting  up  a  National 
Rainfed  Area  Authority  for  this  purpose.  It  is  our  hope  that  in  the  coming 
years,  agricultural  growth  becomes  rapid  and  we  have  a  new  green 
revolution.  We  are  fully  committed  to  achieving  this. 

It  is  not  possible  for  our  rural  areas  to  develop  in  the  absence  of 
basic  infrastructural  facilities.  In  order  to  improve  basic  infrastructure  in 
rural  areas,  we  have  conceived  an  ambitious  programme  called  ‘Bharat 
Nirman’.  In  Bharat  Nirman,  one  crore  hectares  of  unirrigated  land  will  be 
irrigated.  All  villages  whose  population  is  1000  or  more,  and  500  or  more 
in  hilly  areas,  will  be  connected  with  roads.  Two  and  a  half  crore  houses 
will  be  given  electricity  connections,  and  through  this,  the  entire  country 
will  be  electrified.  Over  60  lakh  houses  will  be  built  in  villages.  The 
remaining  74,000  habitations  which  do  not  have  access  to  safe  drinking 
water  will  be  provided  these  facilities.  Each  and  every  village  will  have  at 
least  one  telephone  connection.  I  am  confident  that  Bharat  Nirman  will 
ensure  the  rapid  economic  development  of  our  rural  areas. 

In  all  our  economic  programmes,  our  policy  has  been  to  ensure  the 
participation  of  the  common  man,  particularly  of  those  in  rural  areas. 
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They  should  feel  that  all  programmes  belong  to  them.  We  have  believed 
that  the  proper  institutional  mechanism  to  ensure  their  participation  in  the 
Panchayat  system.  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhiji  had  dreamt  of  Panchayati  Raj  many 
years  ago.  Today,  zila,  tehsil  and  village  panchayats  have  a  major 
responsibility  to  discharge.  Our  Constitution  has  placed  the  responsibility 
on  panchayats,  not  only  of  ensuring  economic  development  but  also 
delivering  social  justice.  Bharat  Nirman  provides  a  unique  opportunity  to 
our  panchayats  to  shoulder  this  immense  responsibility  by  effectively 
implementing  this  programme.  I  am  confident  that  panchayats  will  ensure 
Bharat  Nirman  becomes  a  milestone  in  our  development  process. 

We  are  giving  importance  not  only  to  our  rural  areas  but  also  to  the 
economic  conditions  in  our  urban  areas.  Today,  a  third  of  our  population 
lives  in  urban  areas  and  keeping  in  mind  the  speed  at  which  urbanization 
is  taking  place,  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  over  50  per  cent  of  India’s 
population  will  be  residing  in  urban  areas.  The  foundations  of  our  culture 
and  society  were  laid  thousands  of  years  ago  in  the  cities  on  the  banks 
of  Indus  River.  We  taught  the  world  the  basic  concepts  of  urban  planning. 
However,  today  our  cities  are  often  unable  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  their 
residents  on  many  counts.  We  will  be  investing  in  urban  areas  and  for  this, 
a  National  Urban  Renewal  Mission  has  been  launched. 

We  have  a  large  proportion  of  young  people  in  our  population.  We 
will  need  to  invest  in  their  education  and  health  so  that  their  future 
prospects  are  bright.  By  doing  so,  our  population  will  become  our  biggest 
asset. 

It  is  necessary  for  every  section  of  society  to  be  literate  and  educated 
so  that  they  can  take  advantage  of  our  growth  processes.  By  strengthening 
Sarva  Shiksha  Abhiyan,  we  are  trying  to  ensure  universalisation  of  primary 
education.  We  are  giving  special  emphasis  to  the  education  of  the  girl 
child.  We  need  to  make  education  joyful,  interesting  and  meaningful  so 
that  children  develop  a  desire  to  go  to  school.  We  need  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  education  of  first  generation  learners.  We  are  resolute  in 
our  commitment  to  see  that  no  child  is  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  primary 
education.  It  is  our  hope  that  in  the  near  future,  women  are  as  literate  as 
men.  In  order  to  achieve  these  goals,  resources  shall  not  be  a  constraint. 
We  are  also  committed  to  providing  education  to  disabled  children  as  well. 

Along  with  primary  education,  we  also  need  to  pay  attention  to 
higher  education.  If  India  is  seen  around  the  world  as  a  rising  knowledge 
power,  it  is  because  of  our  Universities  and  Research  Institutions.  If  we 
want  to  maintain  our  rapid  economic  growth,  we  need  to  improve  the 
quality  of  these  institutions  and  also  create  many  more  such  institutions. 
Let  us  resolve  to  achieve  excellence  in  academic  work  in  the  150th 
anniversary  year  of  the  Universities  of  Kolkata,  Mumbai  and  Chennai. 

However  educated  an  individual  may  be,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
person  to  be  healthy  in  order  to  lead  a  happy  life.  Through  the  National 
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Rural  Health  Mission,  we  will  provide  the  best  primary  health  care  facilities 
in  each  and  every  village.  We  are  confident  that  by  providing  excellent 
primary  health  care,  we  will  be  able  to  improve  the  health  of  young 
mothers  and  children  which  will  then  lead  to  a  consequent  reduction  in  our 
population  growth  rate. 

In  the  last  fifty  years,  we  have  been  able  to  control  and  eliminate 
many  diseases  which  have  been  a  scourge  in  our  country.  Leprosy  has 
been  eliminated  in  25  states.  Polio  and  T.B.  are  also  being  gradually 
brought  under  control.  AIDS  is  now  becoming  a  major  national  problem 
and  we  need  to  tackle  this  on  a  war-footing.  We  need  to  have  a  mass 
movement  to  ensure  that  this  disease  is  rapidly  checked  and  its  growth 
arrested.  We  will  also  ensure  that  medicines  are  available  to  common 
people  at  reasonable  prices. 

As  I  had  mentioned  earlier,  the  true  test  of  development  is  the 
number  of  people  who  have  secured  employment  and  the  number  of 
families  who  have  prospered  as  a  result.  As  long  as  there  is  widespread 
unemployment  in  the  country,  we  cannot  claim  that  we  are  truly 
independent.  It  is  with  this  goal  in  mind  that  Smt.  Indira  Gandhi  had  given 
the  nation  the  goal  of  ‘Garibi  Hatao’.  Today,  if  we  need  to  remove 
poverty,  we  need  to  create  employment  “Rozgar  Badhao”.  In  order  to 
ensure  that  a  minimum  level  of  employment  is  available  to  everyone  in 
rural  areas,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  employment  guarantee.  The  National 
Rural  Employment  Guarantee  Bill  has  been  prepared  with  this  goal  in 
mind.  We  hope  that  this  Act  will  bring  about  a  revolutionary  change  in  the 
lives  of  people  in  rural  India.  We  are  also  revamping  the  Khadi  and  Village 
Industries  Commission  so  that  more  employment  is  generated  through 
small  and  village  industries. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  our  economic  growth  does  not  slow  down, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  strong  infrastructure.  Economic  growth  is  intrinsically 
linked  to  the  availability  of  infrastructure.  Railways,  roads  and  electricity 
are  important  elements  of  infrastructure.  In  order  to  improve  our  railways, 
a  rail  modernization  programme  has  been  prepared  so  that  our  railways 
become  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  A  dedicated  freight  corridor  is  being 
developed  between  Delhi-Kolkata  and  Delhi-Mumbai  by  investing  over  Rs. 
25,000  crore. 

The  development  of  our  national  highways  is  progressing  at  a  rapid 
pace.  We  have  begun  work  on  an  additional  30,000  km  of  highways' and 
we  will  soon  be  six-laning  the  Golden  Quadrilateral.  There  has  been 
tremendous  progress  in  civil  aviation.  World  class  airports  are  being 
constructed  in  many  cities.  Ports  are  being  modernized  and  many  new 
ports  are  under  construction. 

Shortage  of  electricity  is  still  a  major  inconvenience.  Electricity  is  an 
essential  ingredient  of  economic  development.  We  need  to  ensure  that 
electricity  generation  grows  rapidly  and  that  power  shortages  are  eliminated. 
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We  need  far  greater  investment  in  this  sector.  I  have  often  said  that, 
excepting  for  the  poorest  sections  of  society,  giving  electricity  free  of  cost 
to  other  sections  will  worsen  the  financial  condition  of  our  electric  utilities. 
We  need  to  get  used  to  paying  a  reasonable  price  for  electricity  just  as  we 
do  for  petroleum  products.  Through  this,  we  can  ensure  supply  of  electricity 
in  the  right  quantity,  at  the  right  time  and  of  right  quality.  In  my  visit  to 
the  United  States,  we  have  managed  to  reduce  some  of  the  constraints 
which  have  been  hampering  the  growth  of  our  nuclear  energy  programme 
and  in  the  next  10  years,  in  addition  to  the  1,50,000  MW  of  capacity 
being  added  in  the  thermal  and  hydro  sectors,  another  40,000  MW  could 
be  generated  through  nuclear  energy. 

While  rapid  economic  growth  is  one  facet  of  our  vision  for  the 
nation,  social  justice  and  equitable  development  is  the  other  facet.  Last 
year,  our  greatest  contribution  to  the  nation  has  been  to  bring  it  back  on 
the  path  of  rapid  economic  growth.  There  is  a  ray  of  hope  in  the  lives 
of  all  weaker  sections  of  society.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  calm,  peace 
and  communal  harmony  all  around  the  country.  We  believe  that  this  is  an 
important  achievement. 

In  our  country,  scheduled  castes,  scheduled  tribes,  backward  classes 
and  women  suffer  from  many  disabilities.  Many  of  them  have  been 
discriminated  against  for  centuries.  It  is  essential  that  they  are  made 
stakeholders  and  participants  in  our  development  processes.  We  are 
committed  to  paying  attention  to  their  education,  health  and  basic 
necessities.  We  have  taken  some  steps  to  improve  their  economic  and 
social  status.  A  Bill  has  been  introduced  in  Parliament  on  reservation  in 
government  employment.  It  will  be  our  effort  now  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  employment  and  equal  opportunities  in  employment 
outside  Government. 

Our  Adivasi  brothers  have  been  cultivating  land  near  forests  for 
many  generations.  However,  they  do  not  have  any  rights  on  this  land 
owing  to  which  they  live  in  constant  fear  of  eviction.  Their  rights  were 
snatched  away  from  them  150  years  ago  during  British  rule.  In  order  to 
correct  this,  we  are  bringing  a  legislation  which  will  benefit  scheduled 
tribes  living  in  forests  while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  conservation  of  our 
natural  heritage. 

Our  Constitution  provides  for  equality  of  all  religions.  All  religions 
are  safe  and  secure  within  our  Republic.  It  is  essential  that  minorities 
should  have  every  opportunity  of  carrying  on  their  daily  activities  with  a 
feeling  of  security  and  happiness.  This  is  also  our  goal.  Hence  we  have 
repealed  POTA.  As  a  result,  many  sections  of  society  are  able  to  breathe 
easy.  We  have  commissioned  a  report  on  the  social  economic  status  of 
minorities.  This  is  being  done  for  the  first  time  and  will  be  the  basis  for 
all  our  policy  interventions  for  improving  their  status.  We  will  also  revive 
and  revamp  the  15  Point  Programme  for  Minorities.  The  New  15  Point 
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Programme  will  have  definite  goals  which  are  to  be  achieved  in  a  specific 
time  frame. 

We  are  going  to  start  a  special  development  programme  which  will 
focus  on  the  skill  enhancement  of  artisans  and  weavers,  many  of  whom 
are  minorities.  This  will  help  improve  their  incomes. 

Industrial  growth  is  the  result  of  the  sweat  and  toil  of  our  working 
classes.  This  year,  our  industrial  growth  in  May  has  exceeded  10  per  cent. 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  all  our  workers  for  this  magnificent  result.  The 
Government  will  pay  specific  attention  towards  addressing  the  problems 
of  workers,  particularly  those  in  the  unorganized  sector.  It  is  our  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  provide  a  social  security  net  for  them  so  that  they  do 
not  feel  insecure  in  times  of  distress.  However,  1  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  workers  too  have  a  responsibility.  Wherever  they  may  be  working,  in 
factories  or  in  firms,  they  should  work  in  cooperation  with  the  management 
so  that  profitability  of  enterprises  increases  and  they  also  benefit  from  this. 

Women  are  the  backbone  not  only  of  our  homes  but  also  of  our 
nation.  We  need  to  strengthen  their  hands  and  empower  them  fully.  We 
have  brought  legislation  to  prevent  domestic  violence  against  women  and 
to  secure  their  property  rights.  We  will  also  ensure  reservation  for  women 
in  Parliament  and  Legislative  Assemblies. 

In  order  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  our  youth  and  sportspersons 
to  demonstrate  their  skills,  we  will  make  all  possible  efforts  to  ensure  that 
India  once  again  hosts  the  Asian  Games  in  Delhi,  the  first  since  1982. 

In  this  new  phase  of  development,  we  are  acutely  aware  that  all 
regions  of  the  country  should  develop  at  the  same  pace.  It  is  unacceptable 
for  us  to  see  any  region  of  the  country  left  behind  other  regions  in  this 
quest  for  development.  In  every  scheme  of  the  Government,  we  will  be 
making  all  efforts  to  ensure  that  backward  regions  are  adequately  taken 
care  of.  This  has  been  ensured  in  the  Food  for  Work  Programme  and  the 
National  Rural  Health  Mission.  We  will  also  focus  on  the  development  of 
our  border  areas.  We  will  ensure  that  these  regions  are  provided  basic 
infrastructure  such  as  roads,  electricity  and  telephone  connectivity  in  the 
next  3-4  years. 

Our  rivers  are  the  lifelines  of  the  country.  They  are  the  foundations 
of  our  ancient  civilization.  Today  the  demand  for  water  is  growing  all 
around.  In  the  21st  century,  water  will  the  most  precious  commodity  and 
its  shortage  will  be  felt  all  around.  We  need  to  launch  a  national  movement 
to  prevent  the  wastage  of  water  and  for  its  efficient  use.  This  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  It  is  also  necessary  that  all  states  of  our  country  work 
together  in  a  spirit  of  give  and  take  and  a  spirit  of  mutual  understanding 
to  sort  out  all  contentious  issues  amicably  so  that  everyone  is  benefited. 

We  also  need  to  pay  special  attention  to  our  environment.  We  need 
to  start  a  national  campaign  for  cleanliness  -  so  that  our  cities,  towns, 
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villages,  roads,  streets  and  homes  are  neat  and  clean.  Gandhiji  used  to 
emphasise  this  aspect  in  his  Ashram  as  well.  We  need  to  stop  the  pollution 
of  our  rivers  and  atmosphere.  We  need  to  protect  our  forests  and  natural 
heritage.  We  must  remember  that  we  are  only  the  custodians  of  our 
environment  and  it  is  our  responsibility  to  preserve  and  pass  it  on  to  our 
future  generations. 

In  the  recent  past,  natural  calamities  have  affected  many  parts  of  our 
country  with  disastrous  effects  on  people  and  property.  A  tsunami  in 
December,  snowfall  in  January  and  floods  in  July.  Lot  of  people  have  lost 
their  precious  lives  in  these  calamities.  The  entire  nation’s  sympathies  are 
with  the  bereaved  families.  I  am  confident  that  we  will  face  the  problems 
of  floods  in  a  united  manner,  just  we  faced  the  devastation  caused  by  the 
tsunami.  Last  month,  Mumbai  suffered  immense  damage  and  lost  many 
lives  because  of  unprecedented  floods.  In  these  difficult  circumstances,  the 
citizens  of  Mumbai  have  shown  courage,  fortitude  and  patience  in  dealing 
with  the  enormous  problems  and  have  demonstrated  the  qualities  which 
make  Mumbai  different  from  other  cities.  I  would  like  to  assure  that  we 
will  provide  whatever  assistance  is  required  to  ensure  that  Mumbai, 
Maharashtra,  Gujarat  and  Karnataka  are  restored  to  normalcy.  In  order  to 
effectively  tackle  such  natural  calamities,  we  have  constituted  a  National 
Disaster  Management  Authority.  Through  this,  and  by  using  the  latest 
technologies,  we  hope  to  face  future  calamities  in  a  much  better  manner. 

In  the  country,  we  still  have  regions  such  as  Jammu  &  Kashmir  and 
the  North-East  where  complete  peace  and  tranquility  does  not  exist.  The 
people  in  these  regions  are  the  victims  of  violence  and  terrorism.  Wherever 
conditions  deteriorate  we  take  the  assistance  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
Wherever  we  have  taken  their  assistance,  they  have  shown  patience  and 
perseverance.  Many  of  them  have  lost  their  lives.  In  order  to  ensure  that 
the  children  of  soldiers  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the 
nation  get  good  education,  we  are  starting  a  Prime  Minister’s  Scholarship 
Scheme.  Each  year,  5000  children  would  be  provided  scholarships  for 
college  education. 

However,  accidents  do  happen  once  in  a  while.  Keeping  this  in  mind 
and  with  a  view  to  protecting  human  rights,  the  Government  had  set  up 
a  Committee  to  look  into  the  provisions  of  the  Armed  Forces  Special 
Powers  Act.  The  Report  of  this  Committee  is  being  examined  in  detail 
and  we  will  take  all  necessary  steps  so  that  there  are  no  violations  of 
human  rights  under  this  Act. 

As  a  result  of  our  policy  in  Jammu  &  Kashmir,  the  State  is  once 
again  on  the  path  of  peace  and  progress.  It  is  our  humanitarian  obligation 
that  we  assist  the  State  in  all  possible  ways  so  that  the  people  there  can 
live  in  peace  and  harmony.  Terrorists  have  never  been  the  friends  of  the 
people  of  Kashmir.  As  long  as  they  continue  their  terrorist  attacks,  our 
Armed  Forces  will  be  alert  and  give  them  a  fitting  response.  In  this 
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conflict,  common  citizens  may  also  be  affected  at  times.  I  have  said  before 
and  I  am  repeating  once  again,  that  there  is  no  issue  that  cannot  be 
resolved  through  a  process  of  discussion  and  dialogue.  Our  doors  are 
always  open  and  will  continue  to  be  open  for  anyone  interested  in  dialogue. 
I  invite  everyone  to  join  us  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  state  of  Jammu 
&  Kashmir  so  that  its  people  can  lead  a  life  of  peace  and  dignity.  If 
violence  continues,  then  our  response  too  will  be  hard.  I  am  aware  that 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  has  put  some  checks  on  the  activities  of 
terrorists  from  its  soil.  However,  it  is  not  possible  to  achieve  success 
through  half-hearted  efforts.  It  is  necessary  that  the  entire  infrastructure  of 
terrorism  is  totally  dismantled. 

In  the  context  of  terrorism  and  extremism,  development  and  security 
have  an  intrinsic  relationship.  We  have  managed  to  face  extremism 
successfully  through  a  democratic  process.  However,  it  is  imperative  that 
a  democratic  government  should  be  able  to  differentiate  between  the 
genuine  problems  of  people  and  the  designs  of  terrorists.  Today,  there  are 
a  number  of  challenges  in  our  security  environment  such  as  terrorism, 
communal  violence,  atrocities  on  women  and  exploitation  of  dalits  and 
adivasis.  Our  security  forces  have  been  facing  the  daunting  task  of  controlling 
extremist  violence  admirably.  Extremism  is  a  challenge  which  requires  a 
united  response  from  all  of  us.  However,  it  is  also  necessary  to  look  at  a 
political  resolution  of  this  problem.  Often  extremism  has  its  roots  in 
backwardness  and  lack  of  economic  development.  It  is  not  easy  to  handle 
problem  of  extremism  in  violation.  However,  by  addressing  it  in  all  its 
dimensions  —  social,  political,  economic  and  security  —  in  an  integrated 
manner,  I  am  confident  that  we  will  be  successful  in  checking  it. 

India  has  always  been  a  country  which  loves  peace.  Its  destiny  is 
intrinsically  linked  to  those  of  its  neighbours.  Our  goal  has  always  been  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  citizens.  Hence,  we  have  always  sought 
the  friendship  of  our  neighbours,  although  at  times,  this  has  not  been  fully 
successful.  There  seems  to  be  some  success  in  our  search  for  peace  and 
harmony  now.  Many  problems  of  South  Asia  are  similar,  of  which  poverty 
and  illiteracy  are  the  most  widespread.  It  is  possible  for  us  to  eliminate 
these  in  the  region  by  working  together. 

The  composite  dialogue  process  with  Pakistan  is  continuing.  As  a 
result,  we  have  been  able  to  reopen  the  Srinagar-Muzaffarabad  highway 
which  was  a  long  pending  demand  of  the  people  and  restarted  the  bus 
service  on  this  route,  a  step  which  has  been  widely  welcomed.  Talks  are 
going  on  to  open  similar  links  from  points  in  other  states. 

Discussions  are  also  going  on  a  gas  pipeline  from  Iran  to  India  via 
Pakistan.  Once  this  is  completed,  we  will  be  able  to  address  a  major 
constraint  affecting  our  economy. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  we  work  with  all  our  neighbours  in  South 
Asia  to  effectively  address  the  challenges  of  poverty,  unemployment  and 
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disease.  If  India  and  Pakistan  are  able  to  work  together,  than  we  will  have 
many  opportunities  for  making  our  countries  prosperous.  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  be  able  to  fulfill  this  vision. 

We  have  had  historic  links  and  relations  with  Afghanistan.  It  is  our 
desire  to  see  Afghanistan  prosperous  and  strong.  In  a  few  days,  I  will  be 
going  to  Afghanistan.  We  will  try  to  strengthen  and  support  democracy 
and  economic  growth  in  all  possible  ways. 

Our  largest  neighbour  is  China  with  whom  we  have  a  centuries  old 
relationship,  a  relationship  from  which  both  of  us  have  learnt  a  lot  and 
imbibed  a  lot.  We  are  today  willing  and  ready  to  deepen  our  trade  and 
cultural  relations  with  China  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  nations.  The 
agreement  arrived  at  between  our  two  countries  in  April  has  paved  the 
way  for  a  closer  relationship. 

I  greet  the  people  of  Sri  Lanka,  Mauritius,  Nepal,  Bangladesh,  Bhutan, 
Maldives  and  Myanmar  and  assure  them  with  utmost  sincerity  that  India 
is  willing  to  work  together  with  them  for  promoting  development,  prosperity 
and  peace  in  the  region. 

My  visit  to  the  United  States  has  been  a  major  step  in  promoting 
friendship  with  that  country.  By  deepening  our  economic  and  technological 
relations,  we  will  be  accelerating  our  own  growth.  Simultaneously,  our  two 
democracies  can  work  together  to  strengthen  democracy  in  the  world. 
Russia  is  an  old  friend  who  has  helped  us  in  difficult  times.  We  will  deepen 
our  friendly  relations  with  Russia. 

We  also  wish  to  deepen  our  relations  with  the  countries  to  the  East. 
The  recently  concluded  trade  agreement  with  Singapore  is  a  major  step 
in  improving  our  economic  engagement  with  the  region.  We  will  be  entering 
into  many  more  such  agreements  in  future. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  contribution  of 
Indians  and  persons  of  Indian  origin  settled  abroad  in  ensuring  that  our 
efforts  are  successful  is  enormous.  They  have  not  only  traveled  to  far  off 
lands  to  achieve  their  dreams  of  prosperity  for  themselves  and  their  children, 
but  have  also  played  a  stellar  role  in  changing  the  world’s  perception  of 
India.  The  world  today  sees  India  as  a  major  knowledge  power  whose 
people  are  skilled,  competent,  hard  working  and  peace  loving.  Even  within 
our  own  country,  our  scientists,  doctors,  engineers  and  scholars  have 
contributed  substantially  in  the  achievements  of  our  nation.  We  are  proud 
of  all  of  them. 

To  conclude,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  biggest  challenge  in  running 
a  Government  is  to  ensure  that  development  programmes  are  implemented 
in  an  effective  manner.  We  will  ensure  that  our  outlays  of  expenditure  are 
visible  to  citizens  as  outcomes  of  progress.  The  Central  Government, 
State  Governments  and  Panchayats  have  to  work  together  so  that  the 
expectations  of  people  are  fulfilled.  If  we  have  to  achieve  results,  there  is 
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a  need  to  change  the  manner  in  which  governments  function.  There  is  no 
space  in  our  government  or  in  our  society  for  corruption  and  arbitrary 
action.  We  are  not  prepared  to  tolerate  this  at  any  cost.  Government 
servants  must  work  with  a  sense  of  public  service  and  they  should  be  held 
accountable  to  the  people.  Governments  will  have  to  be  made  more 
transparent  and  accountable.  The  recently  passed  Right  to  Information 
Act  is  a  landmark  step  in  this  direction. 

India  is  on  the  road  to  progress.  The  whole  world  is  watching  us  with 
expectation.  It  is  possible  for  us  to  eradicate  poverty,  ignorance  and 
disease  within  our  lifetime.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  advances 
in  science  and  technology. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  history  of  a  nation  when  it  can  be  said 
that  the  time  has  come  to  make  history.  We  are  today  at  the  threshold 
of  such  an  era.  The  world  wants  us  to  do  well  and  take  our  rightful  place 
on  the  world  stage.  There  are  no  external  constraints  on  our  development. 
If  there  are  any  hurdles,  they  are  internal. 

We  must  seize  this  moment  and  grab  this  opportunity.  We  need  to 
have  the  resolve  to  make  our  country  prosperous.  We  must  have  the  self 
confidence  to  realise  that  we  are  second  to  none,  that  Indians  are  as  good 
as  the  best.  Our  political  system  and  leadership  must  show  sagacity,  wisdom 
and  foresight  so  that  we  are  able  to  make  the  best  of  this  moment  and 
make  India  a  truly  great  nation. 

Let  us  come  together,  as  one  nation,  strengthened  by  our  plurality, 
to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  build  a  new  India.  An  India  where  there 
are  no  barriers  between  the  government  and  the  people.  An  India  where 
each  and  every  Indian  can  stand  proudly  and  proclaim  that  he  is  an  Indian. 
Let  us  work  together  to  build  such  a  nation. 

Dear  children,  join  me  and  say  “Jai  Hind”,  “Jai  Hind”,  “Jai  Hind”. 


Democracy — The  Sine  Qua 
Non  for  Development 

I  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  participate  in  the  Commonwealth  Asian 
Colloquium  on  Development  and  Democracy.  As  many  of  you  know,  I 
have  a  particular  association  with  today’s  theme,  having  had  the  privilege 
of  chairing  the  group  whose  report  is  being  discussed  here  today. 

When  we  completed  our  report,  I  was  reassured  that  our  findings 
validated  my  personal  conviction  that  democracy  and  development  reinforce 
each  other.  Indeed,  they  are  the  two  legs  upon  which  all  civilised  societies 
must  walk. 

I  therefore  thank  Secretary-General  McKinnon  for  inviting  me  to 
address  this  distinguished  gathering  on  this  important  and  timely  subject. 
This  is  in  fact  a  matter  that  has  engaged  Indian  minds  ever  since 
independence.  It  is  therefore  doubly  satisfying  to  know  that  our  report  has 
generated  widespread  interest  not  only  in  India,  but  also  in  the  community 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

I  am  heartened  that  the  outcome  of  this  Colloquium  will  contribute 
to  discussions  at  the  CHOGM  later  this  year  in  Malta.  There  has  been  a 
lively,  though  often  misguided,  debate  on  the  relationship  between 
Development  and  Democracy.  Our  own  Report  debunked  two  myths.  It 
showed  that  Democracy  and  Development  were  not  at  odds  with  each 
other,  as  some  have  claimed.  We  did  not  of  course,  find  a  necessary  link 
between  the  two.  Each  is  worth  pursuing  on  its  own,  because  each  increases 
the  public  good.  Taken  together,  they  are  mutually  reinforcing.  And  the 
touchstone  of  democracy  is  the  promotion  of  what  our  report  called  pro¬ 
poor  development. 

In  a  curious  twist  of  fate,  Parliamentary  elections  took  place  in  India 
six  months  after  our  Report  was  submitted.  The  results  prove  one  of  the 
points  made  in  our  Report:  that  economic  growth  processes  that  do  not 
extend  to  the  poorest  carry  inevitable  social  and  political  costs.  I  venture 
to  say  that  since  the  elections,  our  Government  has  worked  to  revitalise 
our  tradition  of  moderation  and  inclusiveness  while  focussing  economic 
policy  on  issues  of  both  equity  and  development.  The  challenge  before  us 
is  to  increase  growth  while  instituting  necessary  policies  and  administrative 
measures  for  achieving  equity  and  social  justice. 

On  one  hand,  we  must  pursue  policies  that  unleash  the  creativity  and 
enterprise  inherent  in  our  people,  to  reward  excellence  and  risk-taking;  on 
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the  other  hand,  we  must  fashion  instruments  to  address  the  needs  of  all 
our  citizens  particularly  those  at  the  lower  rung  of  the  social  and  ecomic 
ladder,  their  right  to  a  decent  livelihood,  to  education  and  well-being,  to 
equality  of  opportunity,  and  to  peace  and  security. 

The  task  of  economic  development  is  especially  challenging  when  it 
is  to  be  realized  through  a  functioning  democracy  in  a  low-income 
environment.  Economic  transformation  requires  difficult  choices  in  which 
short-term  goals  often  have  to  be  sacrificed  for  longer-term  objectives. 
Politics  does  not  always  afford  the  luxury  of  the  long  view. 

I  admit  there  have  been  periods  in  our  own  history  when  our 
performance  has  been  less  impressive  than  we  would  have  wished.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  we  can  be  proud  of  what  we  have  achieved  over  time. 

It  is  worth  recalling  that  India  has  recorded  growth  at  close  to  6  per 
cent  per  annum  for  over  twenty  years.  We  now  have  the  fourth  largest 
GDP  in  the  world  in  terms  of  purchasing  power.  We  have  a  confident, 
competitive  private  sector,  endowed  with  remarkable  entrepreneurial  energy. 
Our  infrastructure  of  law  and  commercial  accounting  is  conducive  to  modern 
business,  and  we  have  displayed  dynamism  in  many  areas  of  advanced 
technology. 

This  is  the  result  of  decades  of  sustained  effort  to  build  institutions 
that  provide  the  underpinnings  of  economic  development.  Credit  for  this 
vision  goes  to  our  first  Prime  Minister,  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  At  the  same 
time,  the  dynamism  of  recent  years  is  also  the  result  of  economic  reforms. 
Analysts  today  agree  that  India  has  the  potential  to  achieve  8%  growth  for 
a  sustained  period.  The  fact  that  this  achievement  has  drawn  on  and 
reinforced  our  democracy  is  a  record  of  which  our  people  are  justly  proud. 

Similarly,  the  unaffected  regularity  of  our  electoral  process,  and  the 
matter  of  fact  way  in  which  our  people  vote  their  representatives  in  and 
out  of  office  should  also  be  a  matter  of  pride  for  all  democrats. 

Our  commitment  to  democracy  is  linked  with  a  commitment  to  the 
values  of  pluralism  and  liberalism.  Diversity  is  an  essential  ingredient  of 
our  democracy:  what  we  call  multiculturalism  is  deeply  rooted  in  our 
culture  and  civilizations.  The  effort  to  preserve  it  in  the  process  of  building 
a  modern  state  is  a  socio-political  experiment  on  a  scale  that  is  historically 
unprecedented.  Our  success  validates  this  philosophy. 

Much  of  the  focus  of  our  Governmental  activity  has  been  to  improve 
the  provision  of  services  through  grassroots  local  self-governance  institutions, 
particularly  in  rural  areas. 

For  instance,  we  have  launched  a  massive  rural  development 
programme  called  “Bharat  Nirman”  to  transform  rural  India.  This  will  be 
implemented  through  local  governing  bodies,  which  we  call  panchayati  raj 
institutions.  This  is  precisely  because  we  believe  development  through 
decentralized  democratic  institutions  is  more  equitable  and  accountable. 
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It  is  also  true  that  effective  democracies  must  ensure  that  governments 
function  in  an  efficient,  effective  and  accountable  manner.  They  must  have 
institutional  structures  that  meet  the  tests  of  efficiency,  effectiveness  and 
accountability  in  managing  programmes  involving  public  outlays.  Only  such 
institutional  mechanisms  can  ensure  that  outlays  turn  into  desired  outcomes. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  our  success  in  achieving  developmental 
goals  through  the  institutions  of  democracy  is  perhaps  relevant  to  others 
who  are  still  facing  these  challenges.  We  are  committed  to  joining  hands 
in  assisting  our  partners  overcome  these  persisting  difficulties.  Indeed,  it 
is  important  for  democratic  nations  to  share  their  experiences  and  work 
together  for  the  common  good.  Our  Group  had  taken  note  of  the  need 
to  strengthen  democratic  processes  and  institutions  through  unified  effort 
including  through  networking.  We  are  ready  to  work  with  our  partners  in 
this  regard. 

We  need  to  ensure  that  the  basic  freedoms,  the  rule  of  law,  respect 
for  human  rights,  and  especially  the  equality  of  opportunity  are  available 
to  every  citizen  with  provisions  for  affirmative  action  in  favour  of  the  most 
disadvantaged.  Rather  than  focusing  on  development  in  general,  we  must 
focus  on  enhancing  the  capabilities  of  the  poor,  in  particular,  the  most 
disadvantaged  groups. 

Development  requires  a  genuine  international  partnership  not  between 
only  governments,  but  also  the  private  sector  and  civil  society  institutions 
in  the  international  community,  as  recognised  by  the  Commonwealth 
Expert  Group.  I  recognize  that  development  is  a  process  of  profound 
structural  change  and  it  cannot  be  simply  imported  from  abroad.  But  a 
favourable  international  system  can  provide  greater  facilitation  for  developing 
of  countries.  A  generous  package  of  aid,  trade  and  debt  relief  is  essential 
for  most  developing  countries. 

Current  levels  of  ODA  show  a  focus  on  short-term  projects.  They 
vary  according  to  budgetary  and  policy  priorities  of  donor  countries,  and 
are  grossly  inadequate  to  meet  the  Millennium  Development  Goals,  which 
are  irreducible  minimums  adopted  by  international  consensus. 

Similarly,  the  removal  of  trade  barriers  to  products  and  services  of 
interest  to  developing  countries  and  in  particular  to  small  states  is  another 
external  dimension  affecting  the  success  of  developing  nations.  We  need 
a  trade  regime  that  is  more  favourable  to  developing  countries,  to  implement 
our  collective  commitments  in  the  Doha  Round.  Another  external  constraint 
is  the  problem  posed  to  our  societies  by  climate  change. 

This  serious  issue  requires  sustained  action  over  many  generations, 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  common  but  differentiated 
responsibilities.  On  our  part,  to  focus  on  rapid  economic  growth  in  an 
environ-mentally  sustainable  framework,  India  has  proposed  a  new  paradigm 
at  the  G-8  Summit  last  month,  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  Intellectual  Property 
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Rights  and  to  make  clean  energy  technologies  readily  available  to  developing 
countries. 

It  is  also  true  that  developing  countries  account  for  more  than  three- 
fourth  of  the  world’s  population.  And  yet  they  do  not  have  a  commensurate 
voice  in  the  international  institutions. 

The  Commonwealth  is  a  microcosm  of  the  community  of  Nations. 
It  has  set  an  example  of  following  democratic  processes  in  running  the 
organisation.  Sadly,  these  principles  are  not  always  visible  in  several 
international  institutions  including  the  UN,  where  a  democratic-deficit 
prevails  in  key  decision-making  bodies.  The  process  of  UN  reform  aimed 
at  providing  a  greater  voice  to  developing  countries  in  functioning  and 
decision-making  of  the  UN,  needs  the  support  of  international  institutions. 
I  believe  that  the  Commonwealth  should  take  the  lead  in  creating  a  new 
and  more  equitable  global  order. 

One  of  the  gravest  challenges  to  democracy  and  human  rights  is  the 
scourge  of  terrorism.  It  reminds  us  that  there  are  challenges  which  all  of 
us  face,  and  which  all  of  us  must  face  together.  Terrorism  is  an  attack  on 
democracy  and  human  dignity  and  human  rights.  Those  who  use  terrorism 
as  a  political  instrument  challenge  the  most  fundamental  and  precious 
values  of  democracy.  Ironically,  it  is  the  very  values  of  openness,  tolerance 
and  freedom,  upon  which  our  societies  are  based,  that  are  misused  by 
terrorist  groups.  Eventually,  their  aim  is  to  negate  the  fundamental  values 
of  our  society  by  forcing  a  diminution  of  openness,  tolerance,  rights  and 
freedom.  This  is  why  terror  must  be  seen  as  a  principal  threat  to  democracy 
and  as  well  to  development. 

Therefore  if  a  global  war  has  to  be  waged  against  it,  those  who  join 
cannot  pick  and  choose  any  more  than  those  who  fought  the  last  world 
war  could  or  did;  it  is  not  possible  to  be  an  ally  in  one  sector  of  the 
campaign,  to  subvert  it  in  another,  and  profess  to  be  neutral  in  a  third. 

Since  the  Harare  Principles  were  enunciated  over  a  decade  ago,  the 
Commonwealth  has  become  a  pillar  of  institutional  support  for  global 
democracy.  The  Harare  Principles  are  not  a  panacea,  but  neither  should 
they  become  a  mantra,  treated  as  a  ritual  and  dropped  when  expedient. 

Democracy  must  be  nurtured  through  global  consensus  as  the  basis 
for  freedom  and  broad-based  development.  To  say  that  a  country  is  not 
ready  for  democracy  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  saying  it  is  not  ready  for 
development.  Democracy  and  development  are  complementary  strands  of 
the  same  process  of  building  our  future  in  freedom  and  dignity. 

With  these  words,  I  thank  you  once  again  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  outline  some  of  my  convictions,  which  informed  my  approach 
to  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Expert  Group  on  this  important  subject. 


Sustaining  Our  Diversity  and 
Pluralism — The  Challenges 

Ahead 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  welcome  you  all  to  this  meeting  of  the  National 
Integration  Council.  We  are  meeting  after  a  long  gap  of  almost  13  years 
and  I  am  grateful  to  each  one  of  you  for  being  here  today.  I  believe  that 
as  our  country  develops  rapidly  and  assumes  its  natural  role  on  the  world 
stage,  there  is  a  need  to  periodically  meet  and  reflect  on  the  ideas  and 
values  at  the  core  of  our  nationhood  and  discuss  measures  to  meet 
challenges  posed  to  these  values.  This  is  an  essential  task  not  only  for 
nation  building  but  also  for  adapting  our  core  values  to  the  needs  of  the 
day.  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  this  forum  has  been  an 
important  pillar  of  our  process  of  nation  building.  I  have  often  said  that 
India  is  an  ancient  civilization  but  a  young  nation.  The  roots  of  our 
nationhood  run  deep,  but  the  plant  has  required  caring.  This  forum  is  one 
of  the  instruments  of  such  caring  that  our  leaders  have  created  in  their 
wisdom. 

When  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  launched  this  Council  he  took  great 
care  to  ensure  that  its  composition  reflected  the  grandeur  of  our  diversity. 
He  ensured  that  some  of  the  most  important  political,  social  and  intellectual 
leaders  of  the  time,  representing  a  wide  range  of  opinion,  were  included 
as  its  members.  I  am  delighted  that  today  we  have  in  our  midst  Shri  Atal 
Behari  Vajpayee  who  was  a  participant  in  the  very  first  meeting  of  this 
Council  in  June  1962. 

The  idea  of  constituting  this  Council  was  the  outcome  of  the  National 
Integration  Conference  that  Panditji  convened  in  1961.  At  that  meeting, 
he  emphasized  that  he  did  not  see  any  imminent  threat  to  our  unity  and 
national  integrity  but  felt  it  necessary  to  outline  four  potential  sources  of 
discord  that  must  be  guarded  against.  These,  he  said,  were  “communalism, 
casteism,  regionalism  and  linguism”.  I  am  tempted  to  recall  here  the 
words  of  wisdom  of  Panditji,  for  they  ring  true  even  today.  He  said: 

“It  is  bad  enough  to  be  narrow-minded  ever,  but  it  is  worse  today  to 
be  narrow-minded  when  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  whole  world  to  shrink, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  all  these  things,  namely,  communalism,  casteism, 
regionalism  and  linguism,  come  very  much  in  our  way  when  we  are  trying 
to  change  India  economically,  socially  and  otherwise.” 

Panditji  emphasized  the  role  and  responsibility  of  our  elected 
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representatives,  our  social  and  community  leaders,  our  opinion  makers 
and  people  in  all  walks  of  life  in  contributing  to  nation  building  and  to  the 
emotional  integration  of  our  country.  At  the  first  meeting  of  this  Council 
in  1962,  Fanditji  regarded  communal  harmony  and  the  integration  of 
different  regions  of  the  country  as  the  two  most  important  issues.  He  drew 
attention  to  the  role  of  our  all-India  civil  services,  our  national  media  and 
our  film  industry  in  promoting  national  integration.  He  also  emphasized 
the  role  of  education  in  promoting  national  integration.  I  believe  Panditji’s 
views  still  have  relevance  for  this  Council  even  today.  Half  a  century  is  not 
a  long  time  in  the  history  of  a  nation  and  we  must  continue  to  renew  our 
commitment  to  national  integration  so  that  our  country  marches  on  its 
path  to  progress  and  prosperity. 

I  am,  however,  encouraged  to  strike  a  note  of  optimism  and 
underscore  the  importance  of  the  road  we  have  already  traveled.  It  was 
not  so  very  long  ago  that  many  across  the  world  were  writing  off  the 
Indian  experiment  in  nation-building.  India  will  be  “balkanized”,  predicted 
the  Cassandras  of  catastrophy.  Some  plotted  to  inflict  a  thousand  cuts  on 
us  in  the  hope  that  our  nationhood  will  succumb  to  such  pain.  Some  felt 
that  we  as  a  nation  were  doomed  to  failure  because  of  the  immense 
challenges  posed  by  our  diversity,  our  size  and  extensive  poverty.  The 
people  of  India  have  disproved  such  prophecies  of  doom  and  plotters  of 
distress.  Today  we  stand  tall  as  the  world’s  largest  democracy.  Our 
experience  with  nation-building  in  a  democratic  framework  is  looked  upon 
with  hope.  It  is  seen  as  a  model  worthy  of  emulation. 

As  I  mentioned  in  Parliament  yesterday,  I  heard  with  pride  President 
Hamid  Karzai  of  Afghanistan  cite  our  democratic  experience  as  a  model 
for  the  Afghan  people  as  they  re-build  their  country  and  seek  a  new  future 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  President  Karzai  told  his  people,  “India  has  more 
than  a  billion  people  with  different  cultures,  religions  and  languages.  By 
facilitating  participation  from  its  people,  India  has  been  able  to  make  a 
stable  and  pluralistic  democracy  a  reality  for  Indians.  Asian  and  African 
countries  in  general,  and  Afghanistan  in  particular,  can  learn  much  from 
the  rich  experience  of  India.” 

We  salute  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  leaders  like  President  Karzai 
who,  like  us,  seek  salvation  for  their  people  through  the  framework  of  an 
open  society  and  an  open  economy.  It  is  not  just  in  our  neighbourhood 
but  in  distant  lands  and  in  the  world’s  greatest  capitals  that  our  democratic 
experience  in  nation  building  is  now  regarded  with  admiration.  I  do  sincerely 
believe  that  our  democracy  has  been  the  most  important  instrument  of  our 
nation-building.  It  has  contributed  immensely  to  the  emotional  integration 
of  the  many  and  varied  peoples  of  our  country. 

We  cannot,  however,  rest  content.  We  have  to  constantly  endeavour 
to  renew  our  commitment  to  the  basic  principles  of  our  Republic.  The  four 
threats  of  “communalism,  casteism,  regionalism  and  linguism”,  identified 
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by  Panditji,  remain.  Perhaps  their  relative  importance  has  altered  and 
possibly  declined  over  the  years  as  our  identity  as  a  nation  has  grown.  But 
it  should  remain  our  endeavour  to  find  ways  in  which  we  can  battle  against 
these  incipient  threats  to  our  national  unity.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
today  no  threat  to  our  national  integration  that  cannot  be  dealt  with. 
However,  we  must  make  a  distinction  between  overt  and  covert  challenges 
to  our  nationhood  and  deal  with  each  accordingly. 

In  today’s  meeting,  we  propose  to  spend  a  fair  amount  of  time 
discussing  the  challenge  posed  by  communalism.  For  centuries,  our  society 
has  been  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  tolerance.  This  has  been  a  value 
which  has  been  at  the  core  of  our  civilization,  at  the  core  of  our  very 
concept  of  a  nation.  Ours  is  a  society  which  has  rejoiced  in  its  diversity; 
in  its  ability  to  shelter  an  incredible  range  of  thoughts,  ideas  and  beliefs; 
in  its  acceptance  of  criticism  and  debate  not  just  in  public  life  but  in 
matters  of  philosophy  and  beliefs.  It  is  this  wonderful  open-mindedness 
which  has  enabled  all  religions  of  the  world  to  find  a  place  under  the 
Indian  sun.  As  we  have  grown  as  a  nation,  this  value  which  has  been 
enshrined  in  our  constitution  has  become  one  of  the  defining  features  of 
our  nation.  It  is  incumbent  on  all  of  us  -  and  even  more  so  on  opinion 
makers  and  people  perceived  to  be  leaders  of  society  -  to  protect,  preserve 
and  nurture  this  value  for  future  generations. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  Therefore,  not  only  must  we 
nip  in  the  bud  any  attempt  to  disturb  our  secular  fabric,  we  must  actively 
promote  the  spirit  of  communal  harmony.  We  must  continue  to  educate 
our  children  about  the  diversity  of  our  culture  so  that  they  imbibe  the 
values  of  tolerance  of  diversity  and  respect  for  all  religions.  Education  must 
become  a  means  for  promoting  values  enshrined  in  our  constitution.  Our 
educationists  and  curriculum  designers  must  remember  that  once  we  lay 
the  seeds  of  tolerance  in  young  minds,  these  will  grow  into  mighty  trees 
which  will  then  sustain  our  way  of  life  in  future.  It  is  also  incumbent  on 
media  and  opinion  makers  to  also  reiterate  these  values  so  that  they  not 
only  become  embedded  in  our  collective  consciousness  but  also  become  a 
source  of  pride  for  our  citizens. 

We  must  however,  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with 
the  covert  threats  to  our  national  integrity.  The  ideologies  of  communalism, 
of  casteism,  of  regional  and  linguistic  chauvinism  have  to  be  fought  in  a 
more  sustained  and  intelligent  manner.  We  need  a  more  humane,  inclusive 
and  liberal  political  culture.  Our  social  and  family  values  must  be  rooted 
in  our  civilisational  commitment  to  pluralism  and  liberalism.  The  idea  of 
India,  as  I  have  said  so  often,  is  the  idea  of  “Vasudhaiva  Kutumbakam” 
-  The  Whole  World  is  One  Family.  The  idea  that  even  if  nations  may  clash 
with  one  another,  cultures  and  civilizations  can  co-exist.  The  defining 
feature  of  the  21st  Century  is  not  that  it  will  be  marked  by  a  “clash  of 
civilizations”,  but  that  it  will  be  shaped  by  a  “confluence  of  civilizations”. 
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We  have  to  inculcate  such  liberalism  in  our  people.  Our  educational 
system,  our  media,  our  popular  culture  must  reinforce  this  civilisational 
commitment  of  India  to  pluralism  and  inclusiveness.  Equally,  our  legislature, 
our  judiciary,  our  executive  must  at  all  times  be  cognizant  of  this  need  to 
renew  our  commitment  to  the  founding  principles  of  our  Republic  and  the 
guiding  principles  of  our  Constitution.  Our  Government  is  firmly  wedded 
to  these  principles.  We  are  committed  to  the  social,  political,  economic 
and  educational  empowerment  of  Scheduled  Castes,  Scheduled  Tribes, 
other  Backward  Classes,  all  Minorities  and  all  weaker  sections  of  society, 
especially  women.  The  empowerment  of  every  section  of  society  can  only 
help  empower  our  nation.  Every  group  must  necessarily  see  and  have  a 
stake  in  our  collective  success  and  prosperity.  Hence,  this  is  an  important 
element  of  national  integration. 

The  protection  of  all  weaker  sections  of  society,  the  welfare  of  the 
Minority  communities  and  the  empowerment  of  women  are  not  just  political 
slogans.  These  are  not  just  means  to  attain  the  end  of  national  integration. 
I  submit  to  you  that  these  are  the  basic,  the  fundamental  and  the  essential 
features  of  a  civilized  society.  We  cannot  call  ourselves  an  ancient  civilization 
and  a  modern  nation  if  we  cannot  protect  the  life,  the  livelihood,  the 
property  and  the  liberty  of  every  one  of  our  citizens. 

The  challenge  of  regionalism,  that  Panditji  referred  to,  has  a  new 
dimension  today  that  we  must  consciously  address.  Forty  years  ago,  our 
political  leadership  was  more  conscious  of  the  historical  and  political  roots 
of  regionalism,  since  our  nation  was  still  young.  Over  time,  we  have  been 
able  to  address  many  of  these  political  factors.  However,  there  is  a 
resurgence  of  regional  and  sub-regional  identities  in  a  manner  which  was 
not  conceivable  sixty  years  ago.  As  a  pluralistic  society  and  polity,  we  have 
adequate  space  for  regional  and  sub-regional  identities  and  cultures.  These 
are  not  necessarily  inimical  to  our  larger  concept  of  nationhood.  Our 
Constitution  gives  a  place  of  honour  to  all  regional  languages.  Technological 
developments  in  communication,  IT  and  media  have  made  it  possible  for 
small  communities  and  local  cultures  to  preserve  and  promote  their  unique 
identities  in  a  manner  inconceivable  in  the  past.  We  must  rejoice  in  the 
blossoming  of  these  regional  identities  and  lay  emphasis  on  harmony 
rather  than  uniformity.  We  must  at  the  same  time  ensure  that  these  local 
identities  become  a  part  of  our  diverse  mosaic  in  a  harmonious  way  rather 
than  become  the  cause  for  divisiveness  and  exclusion. 

One  of  the  drivers  of  divisive  regional  identities  has  been  the 
persistence  of  regional  economic  imbalances.  They  remain  and  may  have 
even  increased.  Even  though  it  is  true  that  all  regions  of  the  country  are 
today  generally  better  off  than  forty  years  ago,  some  regions  have  developed 
at  a  faster  pace  than  others.  Relative  inter-regional  disparities  are  a  problem 
that  must  be  addressed.  This  is  not  just  in  the  interests  of  national  integration 
but  also  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  our  people.  I  urge  the  Chief 
Ministers  from  the  less  developed  States  to  learn  from  the  example  of  the 
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more  developed  ones  and  find  new  pathways  of  progress  for  the  people 
of  their  region.  They  must  invest  in  education  and  health,  in  infrastructure 
and  in  better  governance.  Above  all,  they  must  invest  in  transforming  the 
rural  economy.  When  I  look  around  the  country  and  see  some  regions 
more  developed  than  others,  it  does  occur  to  me  that  there  is  a  correlation 
between  the  level  of  development  of  agriculture,  the  transition  in  agrarian 
relations,  and  the  overall  level  of  economic  and  industrial  development. 
There  are  some  regions,  like  the  hilly  and  forest  tracts,  that  have  problems 
specific  to  their  geo-economic  structure.  Everywhere  else,  the  rapid 
development  of  the  agrarian  economy  has  been  a  necessary  condition  for 
overall  development.  I  do,  therefore,  think  that  in  the  interests  of  national 
integration,  the  political  leadership  at  the  State  level  in  less  developed 
regions  must  pay  greater  attention  to  agrarian  change  and  development 
of  the  rural  economy.  An  improvement  in  the  lives  and  livelihoods  of  the 
rural  poor  is  an  important  element  of  national  integration. 

Our  Government  has  promised  a  “New  deal  to  rural  India”  and  we 
have  launched  the  Bharat  Nirman  programme  to  improve  rural 
infrastructure.  We  have  also  launched  a  rural  employment  guarantee 
programme  as  a  social  safety  net  in  the  poorest  regions  of  the  country. 
Much  more  has  to  be  done,  however,  to  increase  rural  incomes,  agricultural 
employment  and  the  quality  of  life  in  rural  areas. 

The  rapid  and  equitable  development  of  our  economy  is  as  important 
to  national  integration  as  the  assurance  of  social  justice  and  communal 
harmony.  I  do  hope  today’s  proceedings  will  throw  light  on  how  we  can 
all  work  together  to  build  a  stronger,  more  prosperous  and  a  more  equitable 
nation  within  the  framework  of  an  open  society  and  an  open  economy. 

While  we  promote  national  integration  and  our  core  value  of  tolerance, 
any  overt  challenges  we  face  in  the  form  of  communalism,  extremism, 
separatism  and  insurgency  and  violence  will  need  to  be  dealt  with  firmly. 
As  I  have  said  more  than  once  before,  I  do  sincerely  believe  that  there  is 
no  grievance,  howsoever  extreme  and  desperate,  that  cannot  be  redressed 
through  democratic  means.  Our  democracy  allows  us  the  freedom  to 
espouse  our  cause  and  win  people  over  to  our  point  of  view.  There  is  no 
grievance  that  cannot  be  redressed  through  democratic  means  and  through 
dialogue.  Every  political  group  that  claims  to  represent  the  interests  of  any 
section  of  our  people  must  test  and  demonstrate  its  popularity  through  the 
institutions  of  our  democracy. 

I  do  reiterate  our  commitment  to  providing  a  humane  government. 
However,  there  will  be  some  grievance  or  the  other  at  all  times.  Our 
democracy  gives  everyone  the  right  to  articulate  that  grievance  in  a 
democratic  manner.  No  civilized  society  can  tolerate  violence  and  extremism. 
No  one  has  the  right  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  No  society  can 
pardon  those  who  kill  innocent  people.  Faced  with  such  terror  tactics,  the 
Government  will  have  no  other  option  than  to  fight  such  groups  and  their 
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ideology  of  hatred.  Extremism  of  any  form,  based  on  any  divisive  ideology, 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  any  civilized,  democratic  society. 

This  is  an  important  forum  and  has  provided  valuable  guidance  to 
government  in  the  past.  I  call  upon  members  to  give  thought  to  the  issues 
laid  out  in  today’s  agenda  and  also  to  some  of  the  thoughts  I  have  posed 
before  you.  India  as  a  nation  is  too  precious,  not  only  for  us  but  for  the 
whole  world  which  is  watching  us  with  expectation  and  hope.  The  world 
wants  us  to  succeed  and  set  an  example  of  harmony,  tolerance,  diversity 
and  pluralism  in  a  democratic  framework.  I  look  forward  to  your  guidance 
in  this  exciting  and  challenging  task. 


ICT  Enablement  of  Indian 
Judiciary — Striving  Towards 
Ensuring  Speedy  Justice 

I  AM  INDEED  honoured  to  be  here  today  to  launch  the  Project  for 
Information  and  Communication  Technology  Enablement  of  the  Indian 
Judiciary.  I  am  certain  that  this  project  will  be  a  landmark  in  improving 
the  administration  of  justice  in  our  country.  One  of  the  greatest  strengths 
of  our  nation  has  been  the  “rule  of  law”  and  the  manner  in  which  our 
judiciary  has  upheld  this  core  principle. 

Under  the  National  Common  Minimum  Programme,  this  Government 
has  pledged  to  give  a  fresh  momentum  to  judicial  reforms  because  it 
affects  the  quality  of  life  of  every  citizen.  This  programme  aims  at  economic 
growth  through  equity  and  social  justice.  And  justice  is  enshrined  in  our 
constitution  with  the  judiciary  upholding  the  lofty  standards  set  by  the 
founding  fathers  of  our  Republic. 

It  is  the  hallmark  of  our  democracy  that  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
Indian  Constitution,  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  wings  of  State 
have  constantly  engaged  in  providing  a  fair  and  unimpeachable  framework 
for  dispensing  justice  to  all.  The  goal  of  a  mature  and  democratic 
government  is  to  provide  the  common  man  a  framework  where  the  rule 
of  law  prevails  and  justice  is  dispensed  without  fear  or  favour.  The  freedom 
of  speech  and  action,  freedom  of  religious  practice,  equality  of  opportunity 
and  the  citizen’s  duties  emanating  from  such  freedoms,  is  the  bulwark  of 
our  society.  It  is  the  function  of  our  judiciary  to  protect  these  freedoms 
and  ensure  the  discharge  of  duties  by  citizens  within  the  ambit  of  existing 
laws  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  our  Constitution.  It  is  only  then  that  the  spirit 
of  our  citizens  and  confidence  of  society  will  be  unleashed  to  embark  upon 
bold  enterprises,  be  it  economic,  intellectual  or  social.  A  stable,  sound 
legal  system  which  dispenses  effective  justice  is  an  essential  prerequisite 
for  sustained  economic  growth  as  well. 

We  can  hold  our  heads  high  that  the  judiciary  of  our  country  has 
been  an  example  of  probity  and  fairness.  The  higher  judiciary  has  constantly 
engaged  in  soul  searching  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  judicial  process 
and  justice  delivery  systems  to  make  it  more  accessible,  cost  effective  and 
quick.  However,  as  in  all  systems,  there  is  always  room  for  improvement. 
A  vibrant  institution  is  ever  eager  to  look  at  shortcomings  in  the  face  and 
turn  a  challenge  into  an  opportunity. 
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One  of  the  shortcomings  that  has  been  noticed  in  our  judicial  system 
is  the  delay  in  the  disposal  of  cases  in  the  courts.  This  may  partly  be  due 
to  the  high  vacancy  position  at  all  levels  of  the  judiciary.  However,  we 
must  admit  that  there  is  a  need  to  increase  the  speed  of  disposal  of  cases 
and  reduce  pendency.  After  all,  justice  delayed  is  justice  denied.  There  is 
also  lack  of  availability  of  information  about  the  status  of  individual  cases 
by  litigants. 

Another  feature  of  our  legal  system  is  the  high  cost  that  it  imposes 
on  those  seeking  legal  redressal  of  their  problems.  High  cost  of  dispensing 
and  securing  justice  is  an  entry  barrier  for  the  poor.  Equality  in  law 
becomes  an  unattainable  ideal  because  high  cost  prevents  easy  access  to 
courts.  Equality  in  law,  hence,  requires  equal  access  to  law. 

Technology  offers  solutions  to  some  of  our  problems.  Putting  in 
place  a  modern  and  efficient  justice  delivery  mechanism  with  the  help  of 
computerization  and  online  systems  spanning  the  entire  judicial  infrastructure 
is  within  the  realms  of  possibility.  The  E-Committee  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Hon’ble  Chief  Justice  has  undertaken  a  laudable  project  to  enhance 
judicial  productivity  -  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  -  as  also  to  make 
the  justice  delivery  system  affordable,  accessible,  cost  effective,  transparent 
and  accountable.  Though  similar  objectives  have  been  achieved  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  by  the  use  of  technology,  these  benefits  could  not  be 
fully  exploited  for  the  Indian  judiciary  so  far. 

The  project  envisaged  by  the  E-Committee  proposes  to  address  this 
issue  and  I  have  full  faith  that  within  the  time  frame  proposed  by  the 
Committee,  the  judiciary  will  be  fully  computerized.  The  project  on 
completion  will  help  achieve  our  goals  through  effective  use  of  IT  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  litigation  support,  preparation  of  legal  data  bases, 
classification  of  cases  and  management  of  court  proceedings. 

I  assure  you  that  for  such  an  important  scheme  that  aims  to  streamline 
the  judiciary,  the  Government  will  lend  its  full  support,  both  managerial 
and  financial.  I  am  advised  by  my  colleague,  the  Law  Minister,  that  the 
Government  is  taking  steps  to  provide  adequate  funds  for  the  proposed 
project  of  the  E-Committee. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  request  the  Honourable  Judges  and 
the  Law  Minister  to  think  of  ways  in  which  securing  justice  becomes 
easier,  faster  and  cheaper.  A  system  which  is  simple,  easy  to  understand, 
easy  to  access  and  inexpensive  will  go  a  long  way  in  ensuring  that  the 
noble  intentions  behind  many  of  our  laws,  which  were  designed  to  address 
the  needs  of  large  sections  of  our  population,  are  genuinely  fulfilled.  The 
Honourable  Chief  Justice  has  taken  many  steps  to  streamline  judicial 
functioning  and  making  the  judicial  system  more  accountable.  The 
Government  fully  supports  all  these  endeavours  -  whether  it  be  fast  track 
courts  or  use  of  IT  -  and  hopes  that  there  will  be  many  more  such 
initiatives  in  future. 
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Before  concluding,  I  thank  and  commend  Justice  Lahoti  for  his  vision, 
guidance  and  active  support  in  this  endeavour.  I  also  thank  the  Law 
Minister  for  piloting  the  scheme  in  the  Central  Government  and  lending 
his  support  for  launching  the  project.  I  wish  the  project  all  success.” 


Democracy — The  Way  of  Life 
in  India 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  today  to  inaugurate  this  "Conference  on 
Democracy,  Development  and  Social  Inclusion”.  I  welcome  the  initiative 
taken  by  Dainik  Jagran,  one  of  our  foremost  Hindi  dailies.  I  commend  the 
publishers  and  the  journalists  associated  with  Dainik  Jagran  for  the  mark 
they  have  made  in  Indian  journalism. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  our  development  process  in 
the  past  two  decades  has  been  the  impressive  growth  of  the  Indian  language 
media,  both  print  and  television.  This  is  testimony  to  the  spread  of  literacy, 
and  the  rising  political  and  social  consciousness  of  the  Indian  people.  It 
has  contributed  to  the  strengthening  of  our  democratic  processes  and 
institutions.  It  has  also  benefited  our  development  process,  contributing  to 
greater  social  inclusion.  This  explosive  expansion  of  Indian  language  media 
has  helped  bring  issues  of  development  and  empowerment  onto  the 
forefront  of  the  national  political  agenda. 

Ours  has  truly  been  a  unique  experiment  in  nation  building.  Initially, 
in  the  1950s,  that  debate  seemed  to  go  in  our  favour,  as  democratic  India 
did  rather  well  in  terms  of  development.  As  a  doctoral  student  in  the  late 
1950s,  I  recall  many  western  scholars  describing  India  as  a  ray  of  hope 
and  a  successful  laboratory  for  combining  both  democracy  and  development. 
Regrettably,  however,  the  1960s  were  a  lost  decade  for  us.  Three  wars, 
severe  drought,  a  balance  of  payments  crisis  and  a  series  of  political 
agitations  disrupted  the  growth  process.  Once  again  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s  it  became  fashionable  for  people  to  speak  of  India  paying  a  heavy 
developmental  price  for  choosing  democratic  governance.  This  debate 
was  finally  set  to  rest  in  the  1990s  when  India’s  growth  momentum  was 
regained. 

My  friend  Mahbub  ul  Haq,  a  former  Finance  Minister  of  Pakistan, 
undertook  an  extensive  study  at  the  United  Nations  Development 
Programme  on  democracy  and  development.  He  established  conclusively 
that  there  was  no  correlation,  much  less  causation,  between  democracy 
and  development.  As  many  democracies  performed  well  in  developmental 
terms  as  did  non-democratic  societies.  Following  upon  the  work  of  my 
friends  Amartya  Sen  and  Lord  Meghnad  Desai,  Dr  Haq  underscored  a 
point  that  bears  reiteration.  He  suggested  that  we  must  view  democracy 
not  as  a  means  to  an  end,  namely  development,  but  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Because  democracy  empowers  people.  It  unleashes  individual  creativity.  It 
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restores  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  hitherto  oppressed  and  suppressed 
sections  of  society. 

Therefore,  for  us  in  India,  democracy  is  not  just  a  way  of  life,  it  is 
the  way  of  life.  For  our  nation  the  defining  principle  has  been  and  will 
always  be  “Unity  in  Diversity”.  This  is  the  idea  of  India.  Our  unity  has 
been  forged  through  the  institutions  and  values  of  democracy.  Indeed  the 
fundamental  premise  behind  our  governance  system  is  that  every  Indian 
is  a  free  person.  We  seek  salvation  for  ourselves  through  the  framework 
of  an  open  society  and  an  open  economy.  Today,  it  is  with  pride  as  an 
Indian  that  I  recognize  the  extent  to  which  our  democratic  experience  is 
regarded  abroad  with  admiration. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  ensuring  sustained  development  within 
a  democratic  framework  is  not  an  easy  task.  Development  entails  inter- 
generational  trade-offs  and  choices  that  political  parties  cannot  easily  make 
given  electoral  compulsions.  Moreover,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  ensure 
popular  support  for  the  difficult  decisions  governments  must  take  in  the 
interests  of  development. 

There  are  as  I  said  inter-generational  and  inter-class  distributional 
issues  that  have  to  be  taken  sometimes,  which  may  go  against  the  popular 
and  populist  mood.  In  particular,  there  must  be  a  general  acceptance  of 
the  proposition  that  money  does  not  grow  on  trees,  and  a  nation  cannot 
spend  its  way  to  prosperity.  The  standard  of  living  of  a  nation  is,  in  the 
final  analysis,  a  matter  of  higher  efficiency  and  higher  productivity,  and 
there  are  no  short  cuts  to  it. 

Unfortunately  sometimes  democratic  politics  does  not  recognize  the 
validity  of  these  solid  propositions.  To  ensure  that  rapid  economic 
development  buttresses  our  democratic  edifice,  the  privileged  sections  of 
society  also  have  an  obligation  to  ensure  an  improvement  in  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  poor  and  the  empowerment  of  the  less  privileged  sections 
of  the  society.  Wealth  in  the  final  analysis  must  be  seen  as  a  societal  trust; 
therefore  the  processes  of  wealth  creation  must  benefit  the  largest  number 
possible. 

The  goal  of  the  development  process  must  be  to  include  every  last 
member  of  our  society,  particularly  those  who  are  at  the  margins.  This  not 
only  broadens  the  support  base  for  development,  it  also  strengthens  the 
government’s  ability  to  perform  its  core  developmental  role.  If,  therefore, 
the  beneficiaries  of  development  see  their  role  in  this  light,  Government 
can  raise  the  required  resources  to  make  development  more  inclusive.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  Government  needs  to  interfere  in  the  processes  of  wealth 
creation;  on  the  contrary.  But  in  a  developing  democracy,  Government 
cannot  invest  in  the  future  of  our  people  unless  it  raises  the  necessary 
resources  to  finance  that  commitment. 

The  art  of  political  management,  therefore,  lies  in  ensuring  longevity 
in  office  while  taking  difficult  decisions,  and  simultaneously  in  resisting 
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populism.  Democracy  is  based  on  the  notion  of  a  popular  mandate,  but 
it  should  not  be  construed  as  a  populist  mandate. 

I  therefore  believe  that  a  mature  democracy  is  one  that  balances  the 
daily  pressures  of  politics  against  the  long-term  needs  of  development. 
These  conflicting  demands,  between  the  here  and  now  of  electoral  politics, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  long  run  that  development  imposes,  can  be 
and  must  be  balanced.  But  for  this,  society  inescapably  needs  broader 
responsibility  among  the  privileged  sections  of  the  society,  greater  social 
inclusiveness  and  the  greatest  possible  readiness  to  work  towards  a  broader 
national  consensus.  The  imperative  for  this  is  heightened  by  the  multiplicity 
of  demands,  the  constraint  of  resources,  and  the  complexity  introduced  by 
the  inescapable  linkages  of  our  economy  with  evolving  external  world.  For 
these  reasons,  developing  countries  must  evolve  political  and  social 
consensus  on  the  desired  pattern  of  development.  We  cannot  blindly  imitate 
what  is  in  place  in  the  developed  world.  We  cannot  become  excessively 
acquisitive  societies  like  the  societies  of  the  West  placing  undue  burden  on 
Government  and  on  natural  and  financial  resources.  We  need  a  development 
paradigm  in  which  the  Government  guarantees  the  freedoms  of  an  open 
society  and  an  open  economy,  while  acquiring  the  capability  to  invest  in 
the  larger  public  good. 

India  is  a  multi-religious  and  multicultural  society.  Democracy  and  the 
respect  for  fundamental  human  freedoms  and  for  the  rule  of  law  do 
provide  a  congenial  environment  for  development.  However,  if  politics  is 
based  on  the  exploitation  of  religious  and  caste  differences,  the  end  result 
can  be  a  low-level  equilibrium,  characterized  by  social  strife  and  an  uncertain 
environment  for  the  growth  of  enterprise. 

Therefore,  I  urge  professionals  in  all  sections  of  society  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  democratic  politics.  We  need  more  professionals  in  our 
legislatures  who  recognize  the  danger  of  dividing  our  people  on  the  basis 
of  religion  or  caste,  who  recognise  that  sustained  development  is  not  like 
going  to  a  free  dinner  party.  We  need  people  whom  our  people  can 
respect  and  not  merely  because  they  belong  to  their  own  subsect,  but 
because  they  have  personal  attributes  that  are  relevant  to  the  task  of 
nation  building.  They  must  therefore  represent  the  best  that  we  wish  to 
see  in  our  society.  That  is  why  I  believe  more  and  more  professionals  in 
our  country  must  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  participate  in  the  processes 
of  political  management. 

In  working  towards  these  ends,  and  for  Government  to  be  an  effective 
instrument  of  development,  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  more  transparent  as 
well  as  more  accountable.  Excessive  and  corrupt  bureaucracies  stifle  the 
developmental  role  of  Government.  Here  the  media  has  a  very  important 
role  to  play.  It  has  long  been  said  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
democracy.  I  hope  Dainik  Jagran  and  other  media  in  our  country  remain 
vigilant  to  promote  these  values  and  empower  our  people  so  that  we  can 
constantly  renew  our  democratic  institutions.  I  wish  your  Conference  all 
success.” 


Towards  Ensuring  Accelerated 
and  Affordable  Justice 

It  GIVES  ME  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today  at  the  inaugural  session 
of  the  conference  of  Chief  Ministers  and  Chief  Justices  of  High  Courts. 
These  interactions  between  different  institutional  wings  of  governance 
have  immense  value  in  promoting  an  exchange  of  ideas,  in  generating  an 
increased  understanding  of  issues  and  in  developing  a  consensus  on  key 
areas  concerning  the  governance  of  our  vast  country  of  ours. 

The  Hon’ble  Chief  Justice  of  India  has  referred  to  the  need  for 
finding  effective  mechanism  to  implement  the  resolutions  and  suggestions 
emanating  from  conferences  like  this.  I  wish  to  assure  the  Hon’ble  Chief 
Justice  that  his  suggestions  for  constituting  appropriate  mechanisms  at  the 
Centre  and  State  levels  to  follow  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
conferences  of  the  Chief  Ministers  Chief  Justices  would  receive  our  most 
urgent  attention.  Interactions,  like  these  become  particularly  important 
and  relevant  in  the  times  in  which  we  are  living  -  times  characterized  by 
rapid  changes  in  technologies,  social  structures,  human  relationships,  life 
styles,  behavioral  norms  and  last  but  not  least,  the  socio-political  milieu. 
In  such  turbulent  times,  all  established  institutions  are  subjected  to  varying 
degrees  of  stress  and  strain  as  a  result  of  the  diverse  pulls  and  pressures 
they  are  subjected  to  by  forces  of  change.  It  then  becomes  incumbent 
upon  institutions  -  and  particularly  institutions  of  governance  -  to  respond 
to  these  pressures  and  meet  the  emerging  needs  of  times  while  upholding 
a  core  set  of  values  and  principles  which  transcend  change.  Conferences 
such  as  yours  provide  a  platform  for  us  to  reflect  and  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  what  is  required  of  us  to  perform  our  roles,  and  in  the 
context  of  the  judiciary,  a  crucial  role  assigned  to  it  by  the  founding  fathers 
of  our  Republic.  I  hope  this  conference,  which  has  as  its  theme  “Justice: 
Accelerated  and  Affordable”,  applies  itself  to  this  task  and  comes  out  with 
useful  suggestions.  As  I  said  earlier,  our  Government  will  work  with  the 
Hon’ble  Chief  Justice  of  India  to  give  practical  shape  to  suggestions/ 
recommendations  that  may  emerge  from  this  august  Conference. 

At  our  last  meeting  in  September,  2004  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
share  some  of  my  ideas  on  judicial  reform  and  processes  of  governance. 
I  was  and  I  continue  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  India 
is  a  shining  symbol  of  the  great  faith  our  people  have  in  our  judiciary  who 
see  it  as  a  protector  from  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  and  as  a 
custodian  of  their  fundamental  rights.  This  is  an  impressive  and  enviable 
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reputation  which  is  the  envy  of  many  countries.  I  had  then  also  spoken 
of  the  expectations  from  the  judicial  system,  of  the  problem  of  systemic 
overload,  of  the  need  for  speedy  and  effective  justice,  and  of  mechanisms 
for  addressing  these  issues.  The  conference  deliberated  on  many  of  these 
aspects  and  gave  valuable  recommendations.  Since  then  we  have  acted  on 
some  of  them  and  also  taken  several  initiatives  for  which  I  would  like  to 
thank  all  of  you,  particularly  the  Hon’ble  Chief  Justice  of  India. 

Like  all  institutions  of  governance,  the  judiciary  too  requires  a  periodic 
dose  of  institutional  reform  to  keep  pace  with  the  societal  demands.  Our 
Government  has  accorded  high  priority  to  judicial  reform.  As  my  colleague 
the  Hon’ble  Minister  of  Law  &  Justice  has  mentioned,  the  National 
Common  Minimum  Programme  lists  judicial  and  legal  reforms  as  one  of 
the  thrust  areas  of  governance  reform.  The  higher  judiciary  has  been 
proactive  in  trying  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  judicial  process  and 
justice  delivery  system  to  make  them  more  accessible,  cost  effective  and 
less  time  consuming.  The  Government  has  also  taken  steps  to  improve 
the  working  of  the  judiciary  keeping  in  mind  the  needs  of  litigants, 
particularly,  those  belonging  to  the  poorer  sections.  But  I  do  agree  with 
the  Hon’ble  Chief  Ministers  that  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  status 
quo,  that  we  must  set  our  sights  step  higher  still. 

As  the  theme  of  the  conference  highlights,  Accelerated  Justice  is  an 
essential  component  of  an  effective  judicial  system.  And  speedy  delivery 
of  justice  also  reduces  the  cost  to  a  litigant,  thus  making  it  affordable.  In 
this  context,  the  problem  of  pendency  of  cases  in  lower  courts,  and  in 
some  cases  even  in  High  Courts,  requires  urgent  attention.  Speedy  justice 
is  an  assurance  extended  to  a  citizen  under  the  ambit  of  'right  to  life’ 
guaranteed  under  Article  21  of  our  Constitution.  Speedy  justice  can  renew 
our  people’s  faith  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  in  the  'rule  of  law’. 
These  constitute  the  bedrock  of  our  democracy. 

I  learn  that  there  are  over  30  lakh  cases  pending  in  High  Courts  and 
over  2.5  crore  cases  pending  in  subordinate  courts.  The  arrears  seem  to 
be  increasing  every  year  as  disposal  of  cases  is  less  than  the  institution  of 
new  cases.  I  entirely  agree  with  Hon’ble  Chief  Justice  that  this  is  a  totally 
unacceptable  situation  and  I  will  ask  the  Government  to  reflect  in  what 
way  the  Central  Government  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Government 
can  come  back  to  a  Conference  like  this,  in  the  future,  to  ensure  that  we 
have  taken  effective  action  to  deal  with  this  pressing  problem.  This  is  a 
matter  of  concern  and  one  worries  whether  the  system  can  continue  to 
bear  such  an  ‘overload’.  At  the  last  conference,  I  had  mentioned  the  need 
to  address  this  through  both  load  reduction  and  productivity  enhancement. 
Since  then,  some  steps  have  been  initiated  to  reduce  delays  in  justice 
delivery  and  pendency  in  courts.  These  include  computerization  of  courts 
at  all  levels,  setting  up  of  Fast  Track  Courts  and  reducing  vacancies  of 
judges. 
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Computerization  can  help  enhance  the  productivity  of  judicial  work. 
It  can  create  an  accessible  data  base  to  help  both  judges  and  lawyers;  it 
can  help  case  management  and  courtroom  management;  it  can  speed  up 
judicial  work  by  removing  the  need  for  paper  based  transactions. 
Recognising  the  utility  of  this  tool,  the  Government  has  approved  a  proposal 
for  the  computerization  of  district  and  subordinate  courts  at  a  cost  of  Rs. 
384  crores.  An  E-committee  set  up,  on  the  advice  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
India,  to  monitor  implementation  of  computerization  of  the  judiciary  has 
also  submitted  its  report  on  the  National  Policy  and  Action  Plan  for  the 
Implementation  of  Information  &  Communication  Technology  in  the  Indian 
Judiciary.  This  report  is  under  active  consideration  of  our  government.  I 
believe  that  these  measures  will  go  some  way  in  increasing  the  use  of 
technology  in  judicial  work. 

Last  year,  the  government  extended  the  term  of  Fast  Track  Courts, 
for  another  5  years,  upto  31st  March,  2010.  A  sum  of  Rs.  509  crore  has 
been  provided  for  this  programme.  This,  I  believe  has  made  a  dent  in  the 
reduction  of  the  backlog  of  cases  in  courts.  The  criminal  law  has  been 
amended  so  as  to  introduce  the  concept  of  plea  bargaining.  We  can  also 
consider  the  idea  of  appointing  retired  personnel  as  Special  Magistrates 
for  dealing  with  petty  offence  cases.  This  measure  can  reduce  the  case 
load  in  courts. 

A  major  issue  we  are  facing  is  the  large  number  of  vacancies  of 
judges  in  the  High  Courts  and  subordinate  courts.  I  will  appeal  to  the 
Chief  Ministers  to  process  these  proposals  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
when  they  receive  them  from  the  Chief  Justices  of  their  respective  High 
Courts.  Our  Government  would  like  to  work  closely  with  the  Hon’ble 
Chief  Justice  of  India  and  his  Collegium  for  speedily  filling  up  these 
vacancies.  State  Governments  may  also  consider  increasing  the  number  of 
courts  at  the  level  of  Magistrates  and  District  Courts  on  the  basis  of 
pendency.  We  must  also  ensure  that  recruitment  examinations  are  held  in 
time  and  frequently  so  that  the  vacancies  among  lower  judiciary  are  filled 
up  in  time. 

The  Ministry  of  Law  and  Justice  is  also  engaged  in  drawing  up  a 
Gram  Nyayalayas  Bill  as  my  colleague,  the  Hon’ble  Minister  for  Law  & 
Justice  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago.  .  The  main  objective  of  these  local 
courts  will  be  to  secure  justice,  both  civil  and  criminal,  at  the  grass  root 
level  to  our  citizens.  This  would  be  the  lowest  court  of  subordinate  judiciary 
and  shall  provide  easy  access  to  justice  through  litigant  -  friendly  procedures, 
use  of  local  language  and  mobile  courts  where  necessary.  Such  Gram 
Nyayalayas  would  genuinely  make  justice  accessible  and  affordable  at  the 
grassroots. 

While  the  institutions  of  governance  fashioned  by  the  founding  fathers 
of  our  constitution  have  served  us  well  over  the  years,  we  have  to  ensure 
that  the  credibility  of  the  system  is  maintained.  There  is  need,  therefore, 
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for  optimum  use  of  available  infrastructure  and  resources.  We  must  improve 
the  quality  of  personnel  and  court  management  techniques.  I  am  confident 
that  this  conference  will  come  up  with  practical  suggestions  on  improving 
the  capacity  of  our  judicial  system. 

We  also  need  to  improve  the  utilization  of  existing  laws  and  regulations. 
The  National  Legal  Literacy  Mission  was  recently  launched  by  the  National 
Legal  Services  Authority  which  is  chaired  by  the  Hon’ble  Chief  Justice  of 
India.  The  objectives  of  the  Mission  to  promote  knowledge  of  legal  rights 
and  awareness  of  availability  of  legal  assistance  are  indeed  very  laudable 
and  they  need  whole-hearted  support.  We  are  looking  into  improving  the 
budgetary  support  for  this  very  important  programme. 

As  the  custodians  of  the  fundamental  rights  and  freedoms  of  our 
citizens,  our  judiciary  has  an  enormous  duty  and  responsibility  towards  all 
litigants.  We  must,  therefore,  have  an  effective  mechanism  to  ensure 
judicial  accountability  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary.  The  nation  is  proud  of  our  judicial  system,  but  it  also 
expects  it  to  deal  with  the  infirmities  and  inadequacies  that  remain.  The 
judiciary  must  remain  in  step  with  changing  times  even  as  it  remains 
committed  to  its  basic  values  and  purposes. 

I  would  also  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  two  issues  which  are  also 
becoming  a  matter  of  debate.  One  is  the  issue  of  Public  Interest  Litigation. 
A  highly  commendable  mechanism  when  it  was  initiated,  we  need  to 
reflect  whether  we  have  reached  a  stage  where  the  pendulum  has  swung 
to  the  other  extreme,  whether  it  has  become  a  tool  for  obstruction,  delay 
and  sometimes  even  harassment.  A  balanced  approach  in  taking  up  PIL 
cases,  I  am  certain,  will  continue  to  keep  PILs  as  a  potent  tool  for  rectifying 
public  ills.  In  a  similar  vein,  I  feel  that  judicial  activism  too  must  be  used 
in  a  restrained  manner  to  fill  up  any  institutional  vacuum  or  failure  and  to 
clarify  legal  positions,  retaining  its  character  as  a  powerful  but  sparingly 
used  instrument  for  correction.  Judicial  activism  must  also  take  adequately 
into  account  the  administrative  viability  of  the  reform  process. 

From  time  to  time,  various  suggestions  have  been  received  from 
many  quarters  for  improving  the  working  of  the  judiciary  and  helping 
litigants,  especially  those  belonging  to  poorer  classes.  These  include 
elimination  of  unnecessary  arrears  in  High  Courts  and  subordinate  courts, 
including  through  frivolous  litigation;  decriminalizing  petty  offences; 
appointment  of  ad  hoc  judges  to  clear  pendencies;  and,  revision  of  Supreme 
Court  Law  Reports  to  weed  out  confusing  and  superfluous  judgments.  We 
also  need  to  seriously  look  at  suggestions  for  an  All  India  Judicial  Service, 
a  formal  mechanism  to  provide  a  mode  of  self-scrutiny  of  the  conduct  of 
judges,  and  for  ensuring  independence  of  the  judiciary.  The  Government, 
in  consultation  with  the  judiciary,  is  actively  considering  all  these  matters. 

Our  government  is  committed  to  judicial  reforms  and  would  extend 
all  possible  assistance  in  this  regard.  The  Government  is  in  the  process  of 
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drawing  up  an  action  plan  for  a  holistic  approach  to  judicial  reforms. 
Since  judicial  reforms  encompass  a  wide  area,  covering  multifaceted  issues 
such  as  infrastructure  upgradation,  legal  changes,  skill  upgradation, 
alternative  dispute  resolution  mechanisms  and  other  elements,  the  attempt 
would  be  to  deal  with  as  many  of  these  issues  as  possible. 

I  do  recognize  that  we  have  to  improve  the  service  conditions  of 
those  who  man  the  judiciary  to  be  able  to  attract  better  talent.  Our 
Government  has  implemented  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Judicial  Pay  Commission.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
High  Courts  are  now  entitled  to  more  liberalized  perquisites  and  allowances. 
There  are  several  incentives  for  meritorious,  talented  and  eminent  advocates 
to  be  appointed  as  Supreme  Court  Judges.  The  issue  of  enhanced  post 
retirement  benefits  for  judges  is  under  active  consideration  of  the 
government  and  we  have  just  approved  enhanced  benefits  to  retired  Chief 
Justices  of  India.  The  Government  is  presently  considering  a  proposal  to 
increase  the  age  of  retirement  of  High  Court  Judges. 

Finally,  an  important  aspect  of  the  reform  and  modernization  of  the 
judiciary  and  improving  the  incentive  mechanism,  is  to  tackle  corruption 
in  the  judiciary.  Instances  of  corruption  have  now  begun  to  surface  in  our 
judicial  system  too.  The  higher  judiciary  must  address  this  challenge  and 
show  the  way  forward  to  the  rest  of  the  system.  And  in  this  context,  what 
has  been  stated  by  Hon’ble  Chief  Justice  of  zero  tolerance  for  corruption 
is  something  I  greatly  welcome. 

As  a  lay  man  I  can  only  look  at  the  problem  from  the  outside,  as 
it  impinges  on  common  people.  Apart  from  delay  in  settlement  of  cases, 
lengthy  court  procedures,  frequent  adjournments,  evidence  taking 
procedures,  corruption  in  the  judiciary,  these  are  some  of  the  problems  of 
public  concern  that  must  be  addressed.  I  suggest  that  these  matters  be 
examined  in  the  light  of  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  common  litigants  and 
reforms  initiated  in  the  judicial  and  legal  process  in  keeping  with  the  basic 
principles  enunciated  in  our  Constitution.  We  are  living  in  an  era  of 
increasing  public  awareness  and  consciousness.  As  awareness  rises, 
expectations  rise  as  well.  The  manner  in  which  some  cases  are  being 
prosecuted,  particularly  where  cases  fall  because  witnesses  turn  hostile  or 
change  their  evidence,  these  are  causing  concern  to  ever  increasing  sections 
of  our  society.  There  is  a  need  for  all  of  us  to  reflect  whether  the  existing 
procedures  are  adequate  and  foolproof;  whether  we  are  using  all  available 
provisions  to  prevent  deviant  behaviour;  and  whether  we  need  new 
provisions  in  law  so  that  the  justice  system  is  seen,  in  fact,  to  deliver 
justice  and  in  time. 

I  have  great  faith  that  Justice  Sabharwal  and  his  learned  senior 
colleagues  will  lead  and  guide  our  judiciary  to  achieve  the  formidable  goal 
of  reducing  pendency  and  providing  speedier  and  more  affordable  justice 
to  the  common  man.  In  this  endeavour,  they  will  be  fully  supported  by  our 
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government  and,  I  hope,  by  all  State  governments.  I  also  urge  Chief 
Ministers  to  make  available  the  necessary  infrastructure  needed  by  our 
courts  to  ensure  their  effective  functioning. 

I  hope  this  Conference  will  be  purposeful  and  productive.  May  your 
path  be  blessed.” 


Civil  Services — Formulating 

Strategies  for  Addressing 
Emerging  Challenges 

It  GIVES  ME  immense  pleasure  to  be  present  today  on  the  occasion  of 
the  observance  of  the  first  Civil  Services  Day.  I  commend  the  Cabinet 
Secretary  and  Sh.  Nair  for  organizing  this  meeting.  I  welcome  the  idea  of 
observing  a  specific  day  each  year  as  the  Civil  Services  Day.  We  have  for 
long  observed  specific  days  in  the  year  to  celebrate  the  contributions  of 
various  sections  of  our  defence  and  security  services.  It  is  also  appropriate 
that  we  dedicate  this  day  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  contribution 
of  the  civil  services  to  national  development.  Our  civil  services  have  a 
proud  record  of  contribution  to  national  integration  and  development. 

Central  Civil  Services  are  the  backbone  of  the  governance  structure 
of  our  nation.  They  have  played  a  vital  role  in  the  task  of  nation  building, 
right  from  the  time  we  achieved  independence,  to  the  present  day.  It  was 
Sardar  Patel’s  vision  that  the  Civil  Service  should  strengthen  cohesion  and 
national  unity.  He  wanted  a  strong  and  vibrant  federal  administrative 
system  in  which  the  All  India  Services  would  play  an  important  role.  True 
to  his  conviction,  the  Civil  Services  have  provided  the  framework  for  the 
administration  of  the  country.  The  values  of  integrity,  impartiality  and 
merit  remain  the  guiding  principles  of  our  civil  services. 

Permit  me  to  recall  Sardar  Patel’s  advice  to  young  officers  at  the 
dawn  of  our  Independence  in  1947:  “Above  all  I  would  advise  you  to 
maintain  to  the  utmost  the  impartiality  and  incorruptibility  of  administration. 
A  Civil  Servant  cannot  afford  to,  and  must  not,  take  part  in  politics.  Nor 
must  he  involve  himself  in  communal  wrangles.  To  depart  from  the  path 
of  rectitude  in  either  of  these  respects  is  to  debase  public  service  and  to 
lower  its  dignity.  Similarly  no  service  worth  the  name  can  claim  to  exist 
if  it  does  not  have  in  view  the  achievement  of  the  highest  standard  of 
integrity.” 

At  the  time  of  Independence,  the  nation  was  faced  with  many 
problems  and  definitely  the  issue  of  keeping  it  together  as  one  was  not 
the  least  amongst  them.  Ensuring  unity  given  our  diversity  was  indeed  a 
great  concern  and  the  civil  services  played  their  historic  role.  The  all-India 
services  played  an  important  role  in  strengthening  the  bonds  of  unity  and 
integrity,  under  the  leadership  of  Panditji  and  Sardar  Patel.  Yet,  we  must 
ask  the  question  today  whether  the  services  have  fully  lived  up  to  the 
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Sardar’s  exhortations  about  integrity  and  commitment  to  secular  values. 
Both  corruption  and  communalism  remain  as  important  a  challenge  today 
as  they  appeared  to  Sardar  Patel  in  1947. 

Civil  Servants  have  played  multiple  roles  in  the  initial  years  of  our 
nation  building  process.  A  wide  range  of  tasks  spanning  a  variety  of 
knowledge  areas  were  undertaken  for  completion  by  civil  servants  as  the 
country  had  a  severe  shortage  of  trained  personnel  in  many  areas.  In 
addition  to  performing  their  main  role  of  administrators,  civil  servants 
took  upon  many  other  roles  which  were  of  specialists  in  different  fields. 
It  was  the  requirement  of  the  time  and  they  rose  to  the  occasion. 

Along  with  a  maturing  of  the  nation,  the  role  of  the  civil  service  has 
also  been  changing.  However,  throughout  this  process  of  change  that  the 
country  has  been  experiencing,  the  civil  service  has  continued  to  be  an 
important  instrument  for  initiating  and  managing  change.  Much  of  this 
change  has  been  in  areas  and  activities  that  had  a  strong  presence  of  the 
government  and  its  resources.  Where  development  was  driven  by 
government,  the  civil  servant  has  been  a  key  instrument,  along  with  the 
political  leadership,  in  initiating  and  managing  change  and  delivering 
services. 

However,  there  is  a  larger  purpose  and  a  larger  role  that  a  meritocracy 
like  yours  must  fulfill.  Our  national  leaders  like  Panditji  and  Sardar  Patel 
viewed  the  all  India  services  as  a  group  of  professionals  who  would  take 
a  long  term  view  of  the  nation’s  needs  and  priorities.  While  state  and  local 
administration  would  focus  on  day  to  day  issues  of  governance,  the  all 
India  services  were  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  thinking  ahead  and 
into  the  future.  You  represent  a  national  establishment  with  a  national 
responsibility.  You,  therefore,  continue  to  constitute  the  “steel  frame”  of 
our  Republic.  This  gives  you  both  power  and  responsibility.  It  also  gives 
you  the  opportunity  to  guide  a  political  leadership  that  is  subject  to  the  law 
of  electoral  change.  Governments  may  come  and  go,  but  the  administration 
endures  and  must  play  its  due  role. 

Our  Government  has  taken  several  measures  to  improve  the 
functioning  of  the  civil  services.  We  have  brought  in  new  procedures  for 
evaluation  and  promotion.  We  have  imparted  greater  transparency  to  the 
process.  We  have  initiated  steps  to  ensure  security  of  tenure  and 
depoliticisation  of  appointments  and  transfers.  I  hope  these  measures  will 
restore  to  the  all  India  services  the  prestige  they  were  meant  to  enjoy  and 
a  sense  of  pride  in  their  professionalism. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  today  you  have  chosen  to  discuss  the  role 
of  civil  administration  in  better  public  service  delivery.  As  the  economy 
evolves  and  society  and  polity  change,  Government  and  the  civil  service 
must  also  prepare  to  play  a  new  and  varied  role.  Markets  will  increasingly 
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become  the  arbitrators  of  resource  allocation  in  many  cases.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  necessary  to  realise  that  markets  can  at  times  lead  to 
marginalisation  of  the  poor  and  the  vulnerable.  We  must  not  forget  that 
markets  serve  those  who  are  part  of  the  market  system.  When  millions  of 
people  are  living  on  the  edge  of  subsistence,  with  little  in  the  form  of 
assets  or  skills  to  be  active  participants  in  the  evolving  market  economy, 
market  signals  cannot  have  significance  for  them.  While  markets  can 
facilitate  higher  growth,  a  government  must  ensure  that  growth  is  equitable, 
inclusive  and  not  unduly  harsh  on  those  not  equipped  to  manage  change. 
Ensuring  and  assuring  equitable  and  sustainable  growth  is,  therefore,  an 
important  challenge  before  Government  and  its  managers. 

The  modernization  of  both  economy  and  society  will  require 
Governments  to  play  new  roles  and  in  an  increasingly  transparent  manner. 
Our  civil  servants  must  learn  to  grapple  with  the  phenomenal  explosion 
of  knowledge.  They  will  have  to  learn  to  seek  the  right  information  and 
utilize  it  for  public  good.  Another  aspect  of  government  that  is  going  to 
change  is  in  the  arena  of  accountability.  Through  greater  access  to 
information  and  effective  mechanisms  to  seek  redressal,  the  average  citizen 
is  likely  to  demand  her  due  and  is  not  going  to  be  very  patient  about  it. 
The  Right  to  Information  Act  has  empowered  the  citizen  to  seek  more 
information  from  Governments.  Further,  there  has  been  an  explosion  of 
civil  society  activities.  Governments  need  to  constructively  engage  with 
civil  society,  actively  seek  answers  to  problems  in  a  transparent  manner 
and  manage  the  interface  with  public  opinion  effectively.  Modern 
governments  will  have  to  reorient  themselves  to  this  reality.  Government 
must  develop  the  capability  to  work  in  a  more  open  environment  with 
more  demanding  standards  of  transparency  and  accountability. 

Historically,  governments  have  viewed  themselves  as  administrators 
of  public  delivery  systems.  They  have  viewed  citizens  as  outside  beneficiaries 
of  governmental  action.  Citizens  were  expected  to  accept  whatever  was 
provided,  with  little  choice  on  offer.  This  situation  is  changing  everywhere. 
Citizens  are  expecting  good  service  from  Governments  as  a  matter  of 
right.  Governments  are  expected  to  deliver  efficient  public  services  or 
facilitate  privatisation.  Effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  public  service  delivery 
is  increasingly  being  demanded  as  a  basic  right  of  the  citizen.  Government 
is  expected  to  be  a  service-provider  rather  than  a  mere  administrator  of 
a  public  service  delivery  system.  This  change  in  orientation  is  the  third  key 
challenge  facing  the  governments  of  this  day. 

The  civil  service  has  to  reorient  itself  and  be  trained  to  deliver  better 
services  to  the  people.  To  make  Government  more  efficient,  we  need  a 
new  public  service  orientation  in  the  thinking  of  civil  servants.  You  cannot 
view  yourself  as  mere  administrators.  You  are  also  managers.  You  have  to 
manage  change  and  manage  efficient  delivery  of  public  services.  This  new 
orientation  must  begin  at  the  very  beginning.  The  questions  that  require 
addressing  are: 
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•  Are  the  civil  services  adequately  equipped  to  address  these  emerging 
challenges? 

•  If  not,  what  must  we  do  to  address  these  challenges? 

•  Is  the  present  method  of  recruitment  appropriate  for  inducting  the 
right  kind  of  persons  in  to  government? 

•  Are  the  performance  assessment  and  appraisal  methods  appropriate 
for  preparing  the  civil  services  for  the  emerging  demands  on  them 
and  the  government? 

•  How  do  we  make  the  civil  services  an  attractive  career  proposition 
for  a  talented  young  person? 

There  may  not  be  immediate  answers  to  these  questions,  but  these 
issues  must  be  addressed  if  the  civil  services  have  to  be  reinvented  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  future.  I  hope  your  conference  today  is  able  to  address 
some  of  these  questions  and  find  meaningful  answers.  I  also  hope  that,  in 
an  ever  evolving  and  changing  world,  this  effort  to  find  answers  continues 
as  an  ongoing  exercise.  I  wish  you  well  in  your  endeavours. 


Understanding  the  Ethos  and 
Challenges  of  India — The 
Basis  for  Good  Governance 

I  AM  VERY  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet  you.  Great 
responsibility  vests  on  the  shoulders  of  our  Civil  Services,  particularly,  the 
Indian  Administrative  Service.  Ours  is  a  large  country  characterised  by 
great  diversity,  great  complexity  and  the  unity  and  integrity  of  India  has 
to  be  the  primary  concern  of  all  those  involved  in  processes  of  governance. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  lose  sight  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  your  respective  States  may  be  placed.  I  think  ours  is  a  unique 
administrative  set  up,  it’s  a  federal  set  up  and  Services  like  the  Indian 
Administrative  Service  perform,  that  twin  combination  of  concern  with 
local  circumstances  and  at  the  same  time,  wider  concern  that  these  local 
problems  are  resolved  in  a  manner  which  strengthens  the  bonds  of  unity 
and  strengthens  the  nation's  integrity.  Of  all  the  Services  in  our  country, 
the  Indian  Administrative  Service  has  performed  its  role  with  greatest 
efficiency,  integrity  and  commitment  to  national  values. 

I  said  that  ours  is  a  country  of  great  diversity  and  great  complexity. 
We  have  in  our  country  religions  -  all  the  great  religions  represented  in  our 
society.  We  have  also  large  number  of  groups  of  people  who  are  under 
privileged  and  who  have  been  discriminated  against  for  centuries  and 
when  the  Constitution  of  India  was  being  drawn  up,  the  founding  fathers 
of  our  Republic  took  it  upon  themselves  to  make  up  for  those  centuries 
of  inequity  by  giving  them  a  privileged  position  when  it  comes  to  admission 
to  Civil  Services  are  concerned,  when  it  comes  to  giving  them  a  share  in 
processes  of  governance  through  participation  in  the  State  Legislatures 
and  Parliament.  It  is,  therefore,  very  essential  that  our  civil  servants  should 
be  aware  of  the  extreme  complexity  of  managing  an  entire  country  of 
India’s  diversity. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  all  of  you  that  though  you  must  specialize 
in  acquiring  a  deep  understanding  of  the  problem  faced  by  your  respective 
States,  you  must  also  dwell  deep  into  the  whole  process  of  nation-building 
in  a  country  of  India’s  size,  India’s  diversity  and  India’s  complexity.  I  would 
also  say  that  we  are  living  in  a  world  where  human  knowledge  is  growing 
at  an  unprecedented  pace.  Therefore,  your  stint  at  the  academy  cannot 
and  should  not  involve  an  end  of  the  thirst  for  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

I  think  our  training  modules  now  take  into  account  that  life  has  to  be  one 
long  continuous  process  of  learning  and  re-learning  and  therefore  it  is  very 
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important  that  this  inquisitiveness,  capacity  to  understand  processes  of 
change  because  as  someone  said  the  only  constant  thing  in  this  complex 
world  that  we  live,  is  change  itself  and  change  sometimes,  produces  very 
disturbing  consequences.  It  benefits  certain  groups  of  people,  it  hurts 
certain  groups  of  people  and  therefore,  I  think  the  whole  process  of 
nation-building  involve  efficient  and  equitable  management  of  processes  of 
change  and  you  see  the  turbulence  all  around  our  country. 

Our  country  has  been  growing  at  a  handsome  rate  in  the  last  15 
years  ever  since  the  reform  programme  was  launched.  Our  growth  rate 
has  averaged  above  6-6.5  per  cent.  In  recent  years,  we  have  improved 
upon  that  performance.  Our  growth  rate  is  now  around  7.5-8  per  cent 
and  we  can  increase  this  growth  rate  and  we  need  that  growth  because 
it  is  only  in  a  rapidly  expanding  economy  that  we  can  find  meaningful 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  acute  poverty,  deprivation  which  still 
characterizes  many  parts  of  our  country.  And  if  growth  is  not  there,  the 
whole  process  of  redistribution  of  incoming  wealth  becomes  a  zero-sum- 
game  and  when  social  processes  become  zero-sum-games,  they  give  rise 
to  great  degree  of  anger,  frustration  and  therefore  we  need  this  vibrant 
growth  to  provide  the  wherewithal  in  which  redistributing  processes  can 
become  a  positive-sum-game  and  not  a  zero-sum-game.  And  therefore 
understanding  of  the  process  of  growth,  particularly  paying  attention  to 
the  need  of  rural  development,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  delivery 
of  basic  social  services  such  as  health,  education  or  the  management  to 
the  municipal  and  panchayati  raj  institutions,  all  these  are  integral  to  our 
understanding  of  the  processes  of  growth,  processes  of  change  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  you  will  take  permanent  interest  in  all  these  processes 
of  nation  building. 

When  I  look  at  the  civil  servants  in  the  British  time,  there  is  one 
thing  which  strikes  me  -  many  of  them  although  they  came  to  our  country 
from  far  away  distant  land,  many  of  them  spent  lot  of  time  in  understanding 
the  sociology  and  economics  of  how  India’s  rural  dynamic  works.  I  think 
of  late,  probably  because  people  don’t  stay  in  jobs  long  enough,  therefore 
I  think  that  depth  of  knowledge  that  our  civil  servants  need  to  understand 
processes  of  change  particularly  in  the  rural  sector,  the  problems  of 
disadvantaged  community,  Scheduled  Castes,  Scheduled  Tribes;  they  do 
not  receive  the  attention  that  they  deserve,  that’s  why  you  have  tensions 
in  rural  India  -the  naxalite  problems,  these  are  problems  which  have 
several  dimensions.  A  law  and  order  dimension  is  important,  and  no  State 
can  really  neglect  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order  and  also  enforcement 
of  the  rule  of  law  in  our  country.  But  you  must  also  recognize  that  there 
are  I  think  underlying  tensions  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  not  all  sections 
of  our  society  get  an  equitable  share  or  the  benefits  of  growth,  benefits 
of  development  and  therefore,  I  think  you  have  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  being  the  custodians  of  the  well  being  of  the  weaker  sections.  I  would 
say  the  same  thing  about  concern  and  commitment  to  communal  harmony. 
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Ours  is  a  country  where  all  the  great  religions  of  the  world  are 
represented.  And  this  diversity  is  our  strength.  But  it  also  gives  rise  to 
problems  and  therefore  enforcement  of  communal  harmony,  paying  utmost 
regard  to  ensure  that  the  various  communities  live  together  in  peace  and 
harmony,  that  various  frustrated  elements  who  would  like  to  disturb  the 
ethos  of  communal  harmony,  they  are  not  given  any  scope  for  having  a 
field  day.  Therefore  these  are  some  of  the  areas  where  I  feel  it  is  very 
essential  that  our  civil  servants  should  stand  committed  to  the  ideas  and 
the  ideals  enshrined  in  the  Constitution  of  India.  The  more  I  look  at  the 
functioning  of  our  country,  the  more  I  marvel  at  the  wisdom  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  our  Republic.  They  had  the  vision  to  recognize  that 
India  can  prosper  only  as  a  secular  society,  as  a  country  where  there  will 
be  no  discrimination  against  any  citizen  on  the  basis  of  caste,  religion  and 
creed.  They  also  recognize  that  India  can  realize  its  destiny  only  in  the 
framework  of  an  open  society,  a  functioning  democracy  and  we  have  I 
think  in  the  last  60  years  of  our  Independence,  with  all  the  turbulence  that 
is  around  us,  I  think  we  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  our  democratic 
fabric  has,  I  think,  flourished. 

There  are  weaknesses  but  the  underlying  basic  structures  of  our 
polity  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  civil  servants  have  a  role  to  strengthen 
the  basic  roots  of  our  polity  in  many  ways.  I  mentioned  paying  attention 
to  the  needs  of  the  weaker  sections,  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
needs  of  our  farmers.  There  is  great  discontent  in  our  country  that 
agriculture  somehow  is  becoming  a  losing  proposition.  There  are  several 
problems  of  land  distribution,  problems  of  water  management,  problems 
of  efficient  use  of  available  land  and  water  resources.  All  these  areas 
require  in  depth  analysis  and  that  can  happen  only  if  you  maintain  regular 
contact  with  the  grassroot  realities.  The  urbanization  of  our  country  has 
proceeded  some  distance.  But  even  then  India  is  still  by  and  large  an 
agricultural  economy  and  if  there  is  discontent  in  our  rural  areas,  that  I 
think  will  weaken  the  foundations  of  our  polity.  So  my  request  to  you  is 
that  pay  adequate  attention  to  the  needs  of  our  rural  economy,  pay 
adequate  attention  to  the  delivery  of  basic  social  services  such  as  health 
and  education  and  another  thing  that  I  would  say  is  that  with  change, 
there  is  growing  uncertainty.  And  this  uncertainty  affects  us  in  many  ways. 
Sometimes,  there  is  a  drought,  sometimes  there  are  floods,  sometimes 
there  are  earthquakes.  So  the  whole  area  of  disaster  management  acquires 
a  new  meaning,  a  new  content. 

Our  country  faces  many  disasters.  I  think  the  bird  flu  for  example 
you  must  have  heard  of.  Now  these  calamities  need  to  be  tackled  with 
efficiency,  with  effectiveness.  We  had  last  year  the  great  calamity  of  the 
Tsunami  and  our  system  gave  a  very  good  account  of  itself.  But  that  only 
means  that  I  think  looking  at  the  various  sources  of  uncertainty,  turbulence, 
how  some  things  go  wrong  and  if  they  go  wrong,  what  needs  to  be  done. 
In  the  old  days,  we  had  a  famine  codes  and  drought  codes  but  I  think  now 
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there  are  many  more  sources  of  uncertainty,  many  more  sources  of  disorder 
and  turbulence  and  therefore  I  think  one  should  pay  adequate  attention  to 
understanding  the  processes  of  this  turbulence  and  how  our  administrative 
system  has  the  primary  responsibility  to  come  to  the  help  of  our  people 
in  these  times  of  difficulties,  stress  and  strain.  I  do  hope  that  the  training 
that  you  have  acquired  at  the  academy  equips  you  to  discharge  your 
responsibility  with  efficiency,  with  commitment  to  our  national  goals.  The 
administration’s  role  has  changed  over  a  period  of  time  and  it  will  change. 
We  cannot  legislate  change.  I  think  many  times  changes  overtake  us.  But 
there  is  one  thing  which  I  would  say  is  that  the  great  need  for  maximum 
possible  integrity  in  the  functioning  of  public  administration. 

We  cannot  earn  the  respect  of  our  people  if  we  ourselves  are  not 
exemplary  models  of  probity  and  integrity.  There  are  occasions  when 
some  people  do  stray  away  from  the  path  of  probity  and  integrity  and  I 
can  only  say  that  if  such  occasions  arise,  and  our  civil  servants  do  not 
stand  up  to  the  temptation,  then  we  are  not  being  worthy  of  the  trust  that 
the  founding  fathers  of  our  Republic  placed  in  the  Indian  Administrative 
Service  as  being  the  steel  framework  of  our  country.  We  have  really  to  live 
up  to  the  expectations  and  the  yearnings  of  the  founding  fathers  of  our 
Republic  because  they  viewed  Civil  Service  as  the  only  viable  establishment 
in  our  country. 

We  are  a  democracy.  Politicians  come,  politicians  go.  Governments 
come,  governments  go  and  therefore  very  often  the  situation  is  such  that 
there  are  very  few  people  who  can  think  long-term  about  the  future  of  the 
country,  how  various  problems  can  be  resolved.  Governments,  by  their 
very  nature,  in  a  democracy,  take  a  short-term  view  of  things.  They  don’t 
take  a  long-term  view  of  things.  And  yet,  many  of  our  problems  require 
long-term  thinking  and  who  else  will  do  that  long-term  thinking  except  the 
Civil  Service.  The  Civil  Service  has  been  endowed  by  our  Constitution 
with  that  degree  of  permanence  where  I  think  it  is  obliged  and  it  must  live 
up  to  the  challenges  of  taking  a  long-term  view  of  our  problem,  how  we 
ought  to  look  at  these  problems,  how  working  together  we  can  resolve 
these  problems.  With  these  words,  I  express  my  happiness  of  having  this 
opportunity  to  meet  you  and  I  wish  you  all  God’s  Grace.  May  God  bless 
all  of  you.” 


II 


Bharat  Nirman  and 

NREGA 


Bharat  Nirman — Towards 

Realizing  India's  True  Potential 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  today  to  inaugurate  this  conference.  This 
event  in  many  ways  marks  the  formal  launch  of  one  of  our  most  important 
development  initiatives  in  recent  years  -  Bharat  Nirman.  I  compliment  the 
Confederation  of  Indian  Industry  for  organizing  this  Conference.  You  have 
aptly  described  Bharat  Nirman  as  ‘Unlocking  Rural  India’s  Development 
Potential  through  Infrastructure’.  This  is  what  Bharat  Nirman  will  in  fact 
do.  Once  unlocked,  I  am  confident,  rural  India  will  realize  its  true  potential. 

I  recall,  when  I  was  a  high  school  student,  there  was  a  famous  poem 
by  Oliver  Goldsmith  which  said  something  to  the  following  effect: 

‘Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 

Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade; 

A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made: 

But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 

When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. ' 

I  think  that  is  in  one  sense  a  measure  of  the  challenge  that  we  face. 
Our  task  of  development,  of  modernisation,  will  never  acquire  its  true 
meaning  and  significance  if  our  rural  areas  are  not  active  partners  in 
processes  of  social  and  economic  change.  And  I  sincerely  hope  Bharat 
Nirman  will  act  to  accelerate  this  process  of  reducing  the  gap  between 
Bharat  and  India  and  make  our  rural  consumers  and  rural  producers  an 
integral  part  of  the  processes  of  wealth  creation  and  wealth  distribution. 

The  economic  and  social  development  in  our  rural  areas  is  going  to 
be  one  of  the  world’s  biggest  growth  stories  in  the  coming  decade. 
Economics  and  politics  are  both  driving  a  massive  change.  A  change  in 
the  way  incomes  are  earned,  the  way  incomes  are  spent,  the  way  lives 
will  be  lived  and  livelihoods  pursued.  It  is  up  to  us  to  seize  these  new 
opportunities.  It  is  up  to  us  to  measure  up  to  the  enormous  challenges 
that  we  face  in  grappling  with  these  problems. 

Over  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  watching  a  makeover  of  Indian 
business  in  bridging  the  so-called  divide  between  India  and  Bharat.  Many 
firms  have  tried  to  capture  rural  opportunities  and  in  the  process  they 
have  opened  up  unprecedented  possibilities  for  rural  India  to  get  more 
integrated  with  the  national  and  global  economy.  I  have  in  mind  efforts 
like  e-Chaupal,  with  which  Yogi  Deveshwarji  is  intimately  associated,  Sagar 
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Haat,  Shakti  effort  with  SHGs  where  corporate  India  is  connecting  with 
the  growth  potential  in  rural  India.  This  movement  needs  a  quantum  jump. 
Waking  up  to  this  potential  global  management  gurus  have  talked  of  the 
wealth  of  opportunities  available  at  the  ‘bottom  of  the  pyramid’.  Instead 
of  restricting  yourself  to  competing  in  existing  markets  at  the  ‘top  of  the 
pyramid’  of  our  society,  attention  is  being  drawn  to  the  possibilities  of 
creating  new  markets  at  the  bottom.  I  regard  this  as  a  development  which 
has  almost  revolutionary  implications.  The  major  challenge  of  our  economic 
reform  programme  is  that  of  balancing  the  growth  process  and  bridging 
the  various  divides.  One  of  the  most  significant  divides  in  India  has  been 
between  the  urban  and  rural  Indias.  As  I  look  at  history  of  India  in  the  last 
50  years,  this  gap  has  widened.  It  is  not  become  narrower  and  there  lies 
the  great  danger  for  social,  economic  and  political  stability.  We  have  to 
reverse  this  trend.  We  have  to  bridge  and  ultimately  eliminate  this  gap.  As 
we  deepen  our  economic  reform  process,  we  need  to  focus  on  spreading 
the  benefits  of  reform  to  all  Indians  and  this  cannot  happen  unless  we 
quickly  bridge  the  divide  in  infrastructure  between  our  rural  and  urban 
areas.  Our  capacity  to  do  so  has  dramatically  increased.  Our  financial, 
engineering  and  communication  potential  have  given  us  an  opportunity  to 
close  this  gap  in  a  very  quick  time. 

Our  government  sees  Bharat  Nirman  as  a  time-bound  plan  for  doing 
precisely  this.  Our  Government  certainly  views  Bharat  Nirman  as  an  effort 
to  unlock  rural  India’s  growth  potential.  It  is  a  commitment  of  our 
Government  to  ensure  that  the  neglect  of  rural  infrastructure  would  be 
corrected.  It  is  also  an  indication  of  our  impatience  with  an  incremental 
approach  in  this  field.  Bharat  Nirman  is  conceived  as  a  four  year  time- 
bound  business  plan  for  achieving  identified  goals  in  six  selected  areas  of 
rural  infrastructure  i.e.  irrigation,  rural  water  supply,  rural  housing,  rural 
roads,  rural  telephony  and  rural  electrification. 

In  four  of  these  areas  we  would  like  to  see  universal  coverage  where 
every  village  in  India  over  a  1000  population  will  have  an  all  weather 
road,  every  habitation  would  have  water  supply,  every  village  would  have 
a  telephone  and  every  village  would  be  in  fact  electrified.  In  addition  we 
intend  to  build  60  lakh  houses  to  address  rural  homelessness  and  add  10 
million  hectares  to  irrigation  capacity.  The  targets  are  ambitious  but  with 
active  participation  of  the  State  Governments  we  hope  to  deliver  on  time. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  each  of  these  goals  is  extremely  critical  for 
unleashing  the  process  of  growth  in  the  rural  areas  of  our  country.  There 
has  been  a  steady  decline  in  public  investment  in  irrigation  over  the  years. 
There  have  been  a  large  number  of  projects  which  have  been  languishing 
for  want  of  funds.  The  effort  under  Bharat  Nirman  is  to  identify  all  such 
projects  and  target  their  completion  to  create  10  million  hectares  of 
additional  irrigation  capacity. 

The  Ministry  has  identified  the  major  and  medium  irrigation  projects 
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amounting  to  4  million  hectares  which  could  be  completed  as  well  as  2.8 
million  hectares  that  can  come  from  minor  irrigation.  In  addition  there  is 
a  proposal  for  enhancing  utilization  of  completed  projects  which  would 
yield  2  million  hectares.  In  addition  ground  water  development  could  yield 
about  an  additional  1  million  hectare.  Increasing  irrigation  capacity  is 
therefore  the  most  important  investment  to  realize  the  vast,  latent 
agricultural  growth  potential  of  rural  India. 

As  far  as  roads  are  concerned,  our  effort  is  to  provide  all-weather 
roads  covering  all  habitations  with  over  1000  population,  and  all 
unconnected  habitations  above  500  population  in  hilly  and  tribal  areas. 
There  are  66,802  such  habitations.  Development  economists  have  for 
long  demonstrated,  through  detailed  research,  the  significant  dent  made 
on  rural  poverty  by  improved  road  connectivity.  Roads  become  a  lifeline 
to  new  markets,  new  businesses,  new  incomes,  and,  above  all,  to  new 
opportunities.  Even  a  narrow  road  can  be  a  highway  to  prosperity.  Bharat 
Nirman  would  ensure  that  every  village  in  India  has  access  to  markets,  to 
services,  to  opportunities,  indeed,  to  prosperity. 

The  first  and  most  visible  sign  of  prosperity  we  find  when  we  travel 
is  the  quality  of  housing.  We  have  all  seen  in  our  lifetime  kutcha  houses, 
with  thatched  roofs,  being  replaced  by  pucca  houses  in  villages  after 
villages  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  Yet,  rural  housing 
shortage  is  a  serious  problem  in  India.  It  is  estimated  that  we  still  have  a 
gap  of  about  15  million  houses.  We  hope  to  cover  a  substantial  portion 
of  it  -  over  6  million  houses  through  Bharat  Nirman  in  the  next  four  years. 

The  revolution  in  rural  telephony  has  ensured  that  most  Indian  villages 
now  have  a  telephone.  There  are,  however,  still  about  66,822  villages 
without  a  telephone.  By  September  2007  we  hope  to  provide  every 
Indian  village  with  access  to  a  telephone.  I  believe  it  is  in  fact  possible  to 
be  even  more  ambitious  and  enlarge  this  goal  and  commit  ourselves, 
under  Bharat  Nirman,  to  increasing  rural  tele-density  also.  The  Government 
is  also  considering  a  major  initiative  to  ensure  data  access  so  that  our 
villages  are  also  e-enabled.  Access  to  and  availability  of  safe  drinking  water 
remains  a  major  challenge  not  just  in  rural  India,  but  also  in  our  cities. 
Despite  an  investment  of  nearly  50,000  crores  in  the  last  25  years  and 
a  massive  coverage  that  we  have  created,  we  still  have  about  55,000 
villages  without  safe  source  of  water  supply.  We  also  have  nearly  3  lakh 
villages  which  have  slipped  back  from  full  coverage.  The  goal  under  Bharat 
Nirman  is  to  ensure  that  every  habitation,  not  just  a  village,  is  provided 
with  a  source  of  safe  drinking  water.  We  also  hope  to  address  the  problem 
of  water  quality  in  areas  where  chronic  health  problems  persist  due  to 
quality  of  water  supply. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  at  the  loss  of  momentum  in  recent  years  in 
the  development  of  rural  electrification.  Over  100,000  villages  still  do  not 
have  electricity  connection.  To  correct  this  we  have  initiated  the  Rajiv 
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Gandhi  Grameen  Vidyutikaran  Yojana.  Our  effort  is  to  ensure  electrification 
of  all  villages  by  the  year  2009.  Once  this  is  ensured,  we  should  move 
rapidly  to  ensure  availability  of  electricity  to  all  households.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  reliable  power  supply  is  assured,  people  will  be  willing  to  pay  for 
it.  Energy  is  indeed  a  valuable  economic  resource.  Every  user  knows  the 
benefit  we  derive  from  safe  and  reliable  source  of  energy.  I  am  sure 
consumers  will  be  happy  to  pay  for  this  energy,  as  indeed  they  should. 

The  agenda  of  infrastructure  development  under  Bharat  Nirman  is 
not  new.  In  each  of  the  areas  I  have  listed  there  are  some  on-going 
programmes.  What  Bharat  Nirman  seeks  to  do  is  to  impart  a  sense  of 
urgency  to  the  implementation  of  these  programmes,  within  a  specified 
time  frame,  and  in  a  business-like  manner. 

Bharat  Nirman  estimates  an  investment  of  over  Rs.  1,74,000  crore. 
Most  of  this  will  come  from  the  Government’s  development  outlays.  We 
are  also  proposing  a  specific  financing  window  for  Bharat  Nirman  through 
NABARD  for  funding  selected  components.  The  model  of  delivery,  that 
would  vary  between  components,  proposes  to  involve  the  Panchayats  as 
well  as  the  Private  Sector  as  partners.  Panchayats  will  play  a  major  role 
in  the  creation  and  management  of  rural  assets  in  times  to  come.  The 
Planning  Commission  is  working  on  ways  to  enhance  the  management  of 
our  rural  infrastructure  programmes  by  Panchayats.  State  Governments 
and  local  bodies  are  critical  to  effective  programme  delivery.  State 
Governments  are  key  implementing  agencies  and  Panchayats  would  need 
to  activate  the  demand  side  without  which  service  delivery  would  not  be 
effective. 

Our  Government  has  made  a  commitment  to  deliver  on  our  promises, 
meeting  the  goals  set  under  Bharat  Nirman,  within  the  politically  defined 
time-frame  of  four  years,  that  is,  by  the  year  2009.  That  is,  by  the  time 
our  tenure  in  government  expires. 

When  Bharat  Nirman  was  launched  in  the  last  budget  as  the  flagship 
programme  of  this  government  for  rural  infrastructure,  it  received  wide 
endorsement  from  captains  of  industry  and  industry  associations.  Their 
concerns  were  about  timely  delivery  and  the  quality  of  spending.  Bharat 
Nirman  provides  a  platform  on  which  to  build  rural  India’s  growth  potential. 
Taken  together  with  our  initiative  to  guarantee  rural  employment,  through 
the  National  Rural  Employment  Guarantee  Act,  and  the  initiative  to  improve 
rural  health,  through  National  Rural  Health  Mission,  and  rural  education, 
through  Sarva  Shiksha  Abhiyan,  it  should  be  clear  that  our  Government 
is  indeed  giving  a  ‘New  Deal  to  Rural  India’.  This  was  our  solemn 
commitment,  made  from  the  ramparts  of  the  Red  Fort.  That  we  have 
moved  so  quickly  in  delivering  on  that  commitment  is  a  testimony  to  our 
sincerity.  No  Government  in  this  country  has  launched  such  a  massive 
programme  of  rural  development  and  transformation  in  such  a  short  period 
of  time. 
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Rural  connectivity,  rural  prosperity  and  rural  well-being  should  widen 
the  social  and  economic  base  of  growth  and  development  in  our  country. 
The  easier  movement  of  goods  and  services,  enabled  by  Bharat  Nirman, 
will  help  amplify  the  efforts  that  the  private  sector  is  making  to  connect 
rural  India  to  the  markets.  Private  Sector  initiative  and  imagination  can 
accelerate  the  growth  of  Bharat  Nirman. 

Bharat  Nirman  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  considerable  rural  asset 
creation  that  will  happen  through  the  National  Rural  Employment  Guarantee 
Act.  This  new  context  is  a  challenge  to  Private  Sector  enterprise  to  re¬ 
think  the  growth  potential  of  rural  India.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  an 
unprecedented  knowledge  explosion  in  our  villages  as  they  get  effectively 
connected.  New  opportunities  with  communication  technology  can  quickly 
integrate  our  villages  with  the  national  and  global  markets  and  the  evolving 
opportunities. 

Bharat  Nirman  is  not  an  agenda  of  the  Government  alone.  It  is  a 
collective  agenda.  It  is  an  agenda  in  which  every  Indian  has  a  role  either 
as  a  user  or  as  a  partner.  It  is  up  to  the  captains  of  industry  and  leaders 
of  enterprise  to  understand  the  true  potential  of  Bharat  Nirman  and 
participate  in  it.  It  is  without  doubt  the  largest,  transformation  exercise 
undertaken  in  this  country  for  rural  infrastructure.  The  growth  of  rural 
India  will  grow  Indian  business  and  business  in  turn  can  fuel  rural  growth. 
It  is  a  situation  of  mutual  advantage.  I  call  upon  this  forum  to  come  up 
with  concrete  ideas  on  how  Indian  industry  can  become  an  effective  partner 
in  implementation  of  Bharat  Nirman.  I  once  again  commend  CII  for 
taking  the  initiative  in  organizing  this  consultation.” 


Bharat  Nirman — A  Collective 
National  Agenda 

*T  GIVES  ME  great  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  today  when  you  are 
discussing  an  area  of  deepest  concern  to  our  government  in  ensuring  that 
the  basic  needs  of  our  people  are  met  and  met  adequately.  I  compliment 
the  Rajiv  Gandhi  National  Drinking  Water  Mission  for  organising  this  very 
important  Conference.  I  need  not  emphasise  how  important  your  work  is 
for  the  welfare  of  millions  and  millions  of  our  people  living  in  rural  India. 
Very  simply,  water  is  the  essence  of  life.  No  civilized  society  can  tolerate 
millions  of  its  people  being  deprived  of  assured,  clean  drinking  water  and 
proper  sanitation. 

A  recent  comprehensive  survey  of  national  opinion  revealed  the 
centrality  of  access  to  drinking  water  for  our  people.  When  asked  what 
would  make  respondents  proud  of  India,  a  staggering  73  per  cent  said 
that  availability  of  safe  drinking  water  to  all  our  people  would  truly  make 
them  proud  of  being  an  Indian.  No  democratic  government  can  ignore  this 
basic  demand.  Therefore,  our  government’s  flagship  programme,  Bharat 
Nirman,  has  made  availability  of  safe  drinking  water  to  every  single 
habitation,  a  key  component  of  the  agenda  to  be  delivered  in  the  next 
four  years.  I  am  very  happy  that  you  and  the  Ministry  of  Rural  Development 
under  the  leadership  of  my  esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Raghuvansh 
Prasad  Singh  are  working  together  to  ensure  completion  of  this  agenda 
effectively,  sincerely  on  time. 

This  year,  our  government  has  increased  investments  in  this  sector 
by  about  40  per  cent  over  last  year,  raising  it  from  Rs. 2,900  crores  last 
year  to  Rs.  4,050  crores  in  2005-06.  We  are  committed  to  sustaining  this 
level  of  investment  over  the  next  few  years.  The  agenda  and  the  goals  are 
simple.  We  must  ensure  that  the  ‘uncovered’  55,067  habitations  are  indeed 
provided  with  water  supply  at  the  earliest.  Second,  we  must  effectively 
address  the  problem  of  the  2.8  lakh  habitations  which  have  slipped  out 
of  full  coverage  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Third,  we  have  over  2  lakh 
habitations  that  are  affected  by  a  variety  of  problems  flowing  from  poor 
quality  of  water  that  is  in  fact  supplied.  These  include  excess  fluoride, 
excess  salinity,  excess  iron  and  so  on.  Under  Bharat  Nirman,  we  have  a 
programme  for  our  nation,  which  will  address  all  these  issues 
comprehensively. 

Today,  our  system  remains  woefully  inadequate  to  meet  demand  for 
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safe  and  guaranteed  drinking  water.  It  is  not  that  we  have  not  thought  of 
the  provision  of  safe  drinking  water  as  a  priority  item  for  our  development. 
Indeed,  I  have  been  associated  with  the  planning  process  in  one  way  or 
the  other  for  last  30  years.  I  was  part  of  the  process  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  sixth  and  seventh  Five  Year  Plans  and  yet,  the  honest  truth 
is,  despite  all  these  efforts  over  successive  plans  the  goal  of  provision  of 
safe  drinking  water  has  proved  difficult  of  attainment.  So  we  must  reflect 
as  to  what  has  been  wrong  with  our  past  approaches,  if  we  are  this  time 
to  deal  and  we  must  deal  with  this  problem  effectively.  As  I  see  it,  an 
important  criticism  of  our  water  infrastructure  is  that  its  growth  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  governance  of 
water  services  in  our  country.  Development  analysts  have  criticised  our 
water  sector  policy  as  one  of  ‘build  -  neglect  and  rebuild.’  We  have  also 
ignored  the  management  of  environmental  resources  within  which  the 
security  of  safe  and  assured  water  supply  is  embedded.  This  requires 
comprehensive  reforms  in  governance.  In  other  words,  we  must  ‘not 
merely  fix  pipes,  but  also  fix  institutions  that  fix  pipes’. 

Therefore,  we  must  work  together  to  tackle  the  problem  of  water 
supply,  taking  into  account  two  linkages.  These  are  the  linkages  with 
environment  management  and  the  linkages  with  our  health  care  system. 
Sustainability  and  re-charging  of  safe  water  sources  necessitates  better 
management  of  groundwater,  since  much  of  the  infrastructure  built  so  far 
depends  on  groundwater.  We  must  also  address  the  linkage  between  water 
supply  and  the  state  of  our  public  health.  Water-borne  diseases  are  among 
the  most  significant  causes  of  morbidity  and  ill  health  in  our  country. 
Delivery  of  improved  and  safe  water  and  hygiene  will,  therefore,  ensure 
better  health  indices.  Both  linkages  will  be  effectively  addressed  through 
decentralised  participatory  management.  I  believe  that  is  the  direction  in 
which  this  sector  is  moving  and  must  move  fast  enough. 

Today,  the  water  supply  sector  is  moving  away  from  an  infrastructure 
creation  approach  phase  to  a  consolidation  phase.  We  still  need  to  make 
substantial  investments  to  upgrade  infrastructure  for  provision  of  water. 
However,  it  is  also  important  to  develop  institutional  arrangements  for 
sustainable  management  of  water  supply  through  local  institutions 
particularly  the  panchayat  system.  The  responsibility  for  water  supply 
must  shift  towards  civic  institutions.  Elsewhere  in  the  developed  world  it 
is  the  primary  mandate  of  such  institutions,  and  we  should  also  learn  from 
the  success  of  this  model. 

I  would  therefore  draw  your  attention  to  five  aspects  of  this  agenda 
that  must  be  addressed  on  a  priority  basis.  First,  we  must  eliminate  the 
backlog  and  provide  safe  water  to  all  remaining  habitations  which  are 
either  uncovered  or  have  slipped  back  from  full  coverage.  Second,  we 
must  address  problems  of  water  quality.  Third,  we  should  entrust  the 
responsibility  of  water  supply  management  to  local  institutions  and  build 
their  capacity  in  the  management  of  water  supply.  Four,  we  must  improve 
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comprehensive  management  of  water  supply  by  strengthening  the 
management  of  our  environment.  And  lastly,  we  must  mobilise  communities 
to  spread  awareness  of  the  linkage  between  good  health  and  safe  water 
supply. 

Sanitation  is  the  link  between  water  supply  and  health.  No  less  a 
person  than  Mahatma  Gandhi  emphasised  this  as  a  key  goal  for  our 
society.  Therefore  it  is  a  shame  that  even  today  our  mothers  and  sisters 
in  much  of  rural  India  still  lack  basic  privacy  in  this  day  and  age.  This 
national  disgrace  must  be  addressed  urgently.  It  is  not  merely  an  issue  of 
operating  a  Centrally  Sponsored  Programme,  for  which  in  any  case, 
allocations  have  nearly  doubled  over  the  past  year.  Fund  allocations  and 
your  total  sanitation  campaign  are  exceedingly  important,  but  they  are  not 
enough.  This  must  become  a  truly  people’s  movement.  I  am  told  that  a 
very  large  part  of  diseases  which  our  mothers  and  sisters  suffer  from  in 
the  rural  India  are  very  largely  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  sanitation 
and  also  because  even  till  this  day  we  don’t  have  system  of  latrines 
capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  sanitation.  In  tandem  with  this,  we  must 
ensure  that  Government’s  supportive  programmes  are  as  flexible  as  possible. 
Sanitation  is  not  a  civil  engineering  activity  alone.  It  is  about  changing 
attitudes  and  mindsets.  In  the  absence  of  the  latter,  merely  spending 
money  is  of  limited  utility.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  sanitation 
has  been  provided  mainly  through  government  investment.  Most  often, 
sanitation  is  based  on  people’s  investment  in  changing  attitudes  and 
perceptions  of  hygiene.  It  is,  therefore,  as  much  a  battle  for  the  mind,  and 
a  battle  to  change  social  attitudes. 

With  this  perspective,  I  see  a  major  role  for  panchayats  and  local 
institutions  in  implementing  this  changes.  After  all,  it  is  through  social 
mobilisation  that  our  total  sanitation  can  be  truly  and  effectively 
implemented.  I  urge  our  State  governments  to  take  this  up  not  just  as  a 
public  health  engineering  issue,  but  as  a  challenge  to  our  panchayats,  for 
our  educational  institutions  and  campaigns  for  the  empowerment  of  our 
women. 

I  conclude  by  urging  all  of  you  once  again  to  personally  lead  the 
movement  in  your  state  for  meeting  this  vital  goal  of  Bharat  Nirman.  I  also 
request  you  to  lead  the  total  sanitation  campaign  by  making  it  a  collective, 
national  agenda.  Both  of  these  are  targets,  which  can  be  reached  by  you 
in  your  political  tenures.  These  are  programmes  backed  by  adequate 
availability  of  Central  funds.  I  assure  you  funds  will  not  be  the  constraint 
on  the  successful  implementation  of  these  vital  programmes.  But  what  is 
required  is  a  call  for  leadership  and  renewed  commitment.  I  am  confident 
that  you  have  both  and  in  this  room  we  have  representatives  who  will 
willingly  take  up  this  responsibility  energetically.  I  wish  you  all  success  in 
your  noble  efforts." 


Bharat  Nirman — The 

Pathway  to  Sustained 
Development 

I  AM  TRULY  happy  to  be  back  here  with  the  people  of  Tamil  Nadu 
today.  I  am  also  happy  to  be  associated  with  the  foundation  stone  laying 
ceremony  of  the  4-laning  of  the  Salem  Chengapalli  section  of  NH  47. 

The  people  of  Tamil  Nadu  have  a  special  place  in  our  hearts  and 
minds.  And  you  know  that  you  have  an  even  more  special  place  in  our 
Government!  Some  of  my  most  important  colleagues  in  Delhi  hail  from 
Tamil  Nadu.  I  and  the  people  of  India  have  greatly  benefited  from  the 
work  of  my  colleagues  like  Thiru  Chidambaram,  Thiru  T  R  Baalu,  Thiru 
Mani  Shankar  Aiyer,  Thiru  Raja,  Thiru  Dayanidhi  Maran,  Dr  Ramadoss 
and  so  many  other  ministers  from  your  State.  I  have  also  benefited  from 
the  advice  and  wisdom  of  Dr  Karunanidhi  from  time  to  time.  Thiru 
Ramadoss  and  Thiru  Vaiko  and  other  leaders  too  have  helped  the  UPA 
government  in  taking  the  country  forward. 

Our  commitment  to  Tamil  Nadu  and  its  magnificent  people  was 
proved  when  our  Government  accorded  the  status  of  a  Classical  language 
to  the  great  Tamil  language.  This  was  a  sacred  promise  of  the  UPA  and 
we  are  committed  to  the  full  development  of  this  great  language.  The  last 
time  I  was  here  I  had  the  pleasure  to  launch  the  Sethusamudram  Ship 
Channel  Project, an  age  old  dream  of  the  Tamil  people.  This  time,  I  am 
happy  to  visit  Tamil  Nadu  to  associate  myself  again  with  major  development 
programmes  in  power  and  roads.  The  new  investments  we  are  making 
will  contribute  greatly  to  making  Tamil  Nadu  one  of  the  leading  states  of 
the  country.  I  am,  therefore,  happy  to  be  here  for  beginning  work  on  this 
highway. 

I  have  repeatedly  said  that  our  country  needs  world  class  infrastructure. 
We  have  set  for  ourselves  a  growth  target  of  7-8  per  cent  over  the  next 
decade.  For  this,  we  need  greater  investment  in  infrastructure.  In  roads, 
ports,  telephones,  airports,  railways  and  power.  Good  infrastructure  helps 
industry  and  trade.  Hence,  the  importance  of  such  projects.  India  has  one 
of  the  largest  road  networks  in  the  world,  second  only  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  Our  Government  has  given  highest  priority  to  the 
development  of  roads.  This  includes  National  Highways  and  rural  roads. 

We  have  launched  Bharat  Nirman  under  which  we  will  provide  a 
connecting  road,  a  telephone,  safe  drinking  water  and  electricity  in  every 
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village  in  four  years.  Improved  road  connectivity  will  help  in  taking  your 
agricultural  produce  to  markets  and  creates  new  possibilities  for  boosting 
economic  growth,  employment  generation  and  the  reduction  of  poverty. 
The  UPA  Government  in  New  Delhi  is  investing  thousands  of  crores  in 
road  construction.  We  are  also  providing  funds  to  State  Governments  to 
improve  highways  and  roads. 

We  are  implementing  a  number  of  big  projects  for  upgradation  of 
National  Highways.  We  have  an  ambitious  programme  of  Rs  170,000 
crores  for  expanding  and  improving  our  road  network.  National  Highways 
are  being  4-laned  and  6-laned  right  across  the  country.  Most  of  these 
works  will  be  taken  up  on  the  basis  of  Public  -  Private  Partnership.  In  the 
last  one  year  we  have  awarded  contracts  for  nearly  5,500  km  of  new 
roads.  This  is  the  highest  ever  since  the  start  of  the  National  Highways 
Development  Project.  I  compliment  my  colleague,  Thiru  Baalu  for  his 
excellent  work  in  this  field. 

I  am  indeed  happy  that  Tamil  Nadu  has  been  a  major  beneficiary  of 
our  programme.  Out  of  4200  kms.  Of  national  highways  in  the  state, 
3250  kms  have  already  been  approved  for  four  laning.  These  projects 
when  completed  will  give  a  big  boost  to  the  economy  of  the  State.  It  will 
boost  the  industrial  and  agricultural  sectors  and  encourage  tourism.  Friends, 

The  UPA  government  is  committed  to  eradicating  poverty,  illiteracy 
and  disease.  The  National  Rural  Health  Mission  will  ensure  in  a  few  years 
that  we  will  be  able  to  provide  basic  health  care  facilities  to  our  rural 
people.  The  National  Rural  Employment  Guarantee  Act  will  ensure  that 
no  one  willing  to  do  work  will  go  hungry.  It  is  a  revolutionary  step  towards 
eradicating  poverty.  It  will  be  implemented  through  our  panchayat  system. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Bharat  Nirman.  I  am  confident  that  the  way  we 
are  managing  the  economy  and  with  all  the  steps  we  are  taking  for 
development,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  eradicate  poverty  within  a  decade. 
Our  government  is  committed  to  this  goal  and  no  stone  will  be  left  unturned 
to  achieve  this. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  long  pending  needs  of  the  people  of  Salem. 
We  are  actively  considering  the  expansion  of  Salem  Steel  Plant  and  making 
it  an  integrated  steel  plant.  This  would  be  a  major  investment  in  this 
region.  A  Railway  Division  has  also  been  announced  at  Salem  by  Laloo 
Prasadji.  We  have  also  saved  lakhs  of  tapioca  farmers  by  imposing  a 
safeguard  duty  on  starch  imports.  We  have  helped  the  textile  industry 
immensely  by  removing  CENVAT  on  cotton  textiles  completely. 

I  am  happy  that  two  road  projects  are  being  taken  up  on  the  Salem- 
Kumarpalyam-Chengapalli  Section  of  NH-47.  The  total  project  cost  of  the 
two  projects  is  Rs.  850  crores.  Besides  a  four  laned  road,  they  would  also 
provide  service  roads,  wayside  amenities,  space  for  trucks  to  park  and  bus 
stops  for  the  convenience  of  the  people.  I  am  sure  that  the  completion 
of  both  these  projects  will  bring  prosperity  and  happiness  to  the  people 
of  Tamil  Nadu.  My  best  wishes  are  with  you  all. 


National  Rural  Employment 
Guarantee  Bill  2005 — Ushering 
in  a  New  Era  of  Progress 

“M 

A^mR.  CHAIRMAN,  SIR,  this  Bill  that  is  being  discussed  by  this 
august  House  is  truly  in  the  nature  of  a  landmark  legislation.  It  represents 
a  new  beginning,  a  landmark  in  the  regime  of  rights  enjoyed  by  our 
people,  a  landmark  in  our  efforts  for  social  equity  and  justice  through  the 
provision  of  social  safety  nets.  Sir,  it  is  a  path-breaking  legislation  that 
entitles  our  rural  poor  to  a  guaranteed  employment  for  a  defined  number 
of  days,  a  means  of  sustenance,  a  means  to  avert  distress,  a  means  to 
secure  two  square  meals  a  day  and  a  means  to  lift  them  out  of  the  trap 
of  poverty.  It  is  a  commitment  that  the  Congress  Party  has  made  to  the 
people  of  this  country  in  its  election  manifesto  which  is  the  culmination 
of  several  decades  of  efforts  of  the  Congress,  under  the  Prime  Ministership 
of  Shrimati  Indira  Gandhi  and  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi,  to  move  towards  the 
right  to  livelihood.  It  is  a  commitment  of  the  UPA  Government  to  the 
nation  and  this  Legislation  demands  straightforward  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  the  poor.  Sir,  the  Government  acknowledges  the  pioneering  role 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  and  Shrimati  Sonia  Gandhi  in  drafting 
this  Legislation,  in  maintaining  the  momentum  and  pressure  required  to 
bring  it  to  Parliament  speedily  and  in  creating  the  necessary  space  for 
public  debate  which  has  enabled,  in  my  view,  the  drafting  of  a  Bill  which 
is  comprehensive,  wide-ranging  and  most  satisfied.  A  few  pieces  of 
legislations  have  benefited  from  a  debate,  as  extensive  as  this  one,  which 
has  taken  place  all  over  our  country.  History  will  remember  Soniaji  for  this 
landmark  Legislation,  an  ideal  venture,  that  if  this  Government  is  to  be 
remembered  for  a  single  law  or  policy,  it  will  be  this  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Sir,  why  do  we  need  a  legislation  of  this  type?  It  was 
the  dream  of  the  founding  fathers  of  our  Republic  that  as  India  industrialises, 
more  and  more  people  will  shift  out  of  agriculture  and,  therefore, 
industrialisation,  by  and  large,  provides  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  securing 
gainful  livelihood  for  all  our  people.  We  have  significant  industrialisation. 
We  have  today  industries  in  almost  every  sector  of  our  industrialised 
economy.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  pace  of  industrialisation  and  the  pace 
of  industrial  employment  associated  with  that  industrialisation  has  not 
been  as  fast  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  result  is  that  at  the  time  of  Independence, 
nearly  70  per  cent  of  our  people  were  living  in  rural  areas.  Today,  the 
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proportion  is  no  less  than  60  to  62  per  cent.  Therefore,  employment 
strategies  have  to  be  two-fold.  We  have  to  accelerate  the  tempo  of 
industrialisation.  We  have  to  accelerate  the  tempo  of  labour-friendly 
industrialisation.  Therefore,  what  comes  in  the  way  of  speedy 
industrialisation  of  our  country  is  the  promotion  of  labour-intensive  methods 
of  production  and  labour-intensive  industries  that  can  hurt  this  process  of 
creating  more  job  opportunities  outside  agriculture. 

This  has  to  be  the  major  plank  of  our  Government  in  the  years  to 
come  and  I  do  hope  that  the  processes  that  we  have  set  in  motion  in  the 
last  15  years  will  ensure  faster  and  speedier  industrialisation  of  our  country. 
We  have  still  to  take  measures  to  see  that  this  industrialisation  is  as  labour- 
friendly  as  possible.  I  will  come  back  to  that  aspect  of  the  problem  a  little 
later.  At  the  same  time,  for  the  people  who  are  living  in  rural  areas,  we 
have  to  create  an  environment  in  which  their  output  and  employment 
opportunities  can  go  up.  I  look  at  the  differences  between  urban  India  and 
the  rural  India  at  the  time  of  Independence.  They  were  much  narrower 
than  what  they  are  today.  So,  obviously,  our  rural  areas  have  lagged 
behind.  The  development  of  our  agriculture,  investment  in  agriculture, 
investment  in  new  agricultural  technologies  and  ensuring  that  the  small 
and  marginal  farmers  also  participate  in  the  processes  of  the  Green 
Revolution  have  to  be  an  important  plank  of  our  strategy  for  lifting  our 
population.  But  we  know  that  about  25  per  cent  of  our  population  are 
landless. 

Now,  agriculture  does  offer  gainful  employment  opportunities  for  a 
major  part  of  the  year  even  for  this  population.  But  we  all  know  that  once 
the  seasonal  peak,  the  sowing  and  harvesting  period,  is  gone,  there  is 
considerable  unemployment  and  underemployment  in  rural  areas. 

We  have  legislated  the  minimum  wage  legislation  in  our  country  to 
take  care  of  the  landless  labour,  to  put  a  floor  on  their  incomes.  But  we 
all  know  that  in  rural  setting  of  the  type  that  prevails  in  our  country  it  is 
very  difficult,  in  practice,  to  reinforce  the  minimum  wages  legislation. 

So,  we  need  strategies  to  lift  the  floor  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  and 
employment  guarantee  is  one  way  to  increase  the  bargaining  power  of  the 
poorest  sections  of  our  population,  the  landless,  the  Scheduled  Castes,  the 
Scheduled  Tribes  and  our  women.  Now,  it  is  certainly  true  that  what  we 
are  offering  to  our  people  is  a  modest  amount,  gainful  employment  of 
100  days  at  a  minimum  wage  of  Rs.60,  not  more  than  Rs.500  per  month 
for  a  family.  I  recognise  that  this,  by  itself,  is  not  sufficient.  But  taking  into 
account  that  most  agricultural  labour  households  also  get  some  gainful 
employment  during  the  peak  season,  the  sowing  and  harvesting  period,  I 
do  believe  that  this,  at  the  margin,  will  help,  in  particular,  the  landless 
families  to  raise  their  living  standards.  It  will  help  to  provide  social  safety 
nets  which  will  protect  them  against  the  vagaries  of  unemployment.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  over  a  period  of  four  or  five  years  we  will  cover  all 
the  rural  districts  of  our  country.  That  is  our  solemn  commitment. 
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Employment  schemes  have  existed  for  a  long  number  of  years.  When 
Indiraji  was  the  Prime  Minister,  a  number  of  employment  programmes 
were  devised.  Rajivji  devised  many  agricultural  employment  programmes. 
Similar  employment  assurance  schemes  were  devised  when  Shri  Narasimha 
Rao  was  the  Prime  Minister  and  I  was  the  Finance  Minister.  There  is, 
however,  a  cardinal  difference.  For  the  first  time,  we  are  now  recognising 
the  right  to  work  as  a  fundamental  legal  right.  Therefore,  it  casts  on  all 
of  us  in  Government  and  all  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  processes 
of  governance  in  this  country  to  make  every  effort  that  this  solemn 
commitment,  this  solemn  legal  obligation  is  honoured  in  letter  and  spirit. 

I  will  not  be  one  of  those  who  will  say  that  there  is  no  problem  in 
sight.  There  are  problems  but  life  would  not  be  worth  living  and  not  that 
interesting  if  there  were  no  problems  or  difficult  problems  at  that.  There 
is,  first  of  all,  the  problem  of  resources.  If  the  economy  continues  to  grow 
at  the  rate  of  7  to  8  per  cent  per  annum,  I  am  confident  that  this  country 
will  generate  enough  resources  to  finance  not  only  this  scheme  but  also 
many  other  schemes  which  our  Government  has  brought.  I  would  like  to 
mention  that  the  major  scheme,  major  programme  for  expansion  of  rural 
infrastructure,  in  the  Bharat  Nirman  Scheme  involves  a  total  expenditure 
of  Rs.  1,74,000  crores,  for  the  next  four  years.  We  have  taken  new 
commitment  to  expand  the  network  of  rural  roads;  to  expand  the  network 
of  electricity  to  every  village  in  our  country;  to  provide  safe  drinking  water 
to  all  the  remaining  74,000  households;  to  expand  the  irrigation  facilities 
for  one  crore  hectares;  to  build  sixty  lakh  new  rural  houses  and  to  ensure 
that  there  is,  at  least,  one  telephone  in  every  village  of  our  country. 

In  addition  to  rural  infrastructure,  we  have  taken  a  massive  expansion 
of  the  elementary  education  programme.  For  that,  our  Government  has 
imposed  education  cess  which  is  being  earmarked,  apart  from  other 
budgetary  resources,  for  expansion  of  the  Sarva  Shiksha  Abhiyaan.  We 
have,  today,  in  our  country,  as  a  result  of  our  efforts  last  year,  a  universal 
Mid-Day-Meal  Scheme  working  all  over  the  country.  We  have  launched  an 
innovative  rural  health  mission  which  will  take  an  integrated,  holistic, 
district-wise  approach  to  the  problems  of  rural  health  care  and  deal  with 
the  health  care  problems  of  our  rural  population  in  a  holistic  manner.  We 
are  in  the  process  of  drawing  up  an  ambitious  urban  renewal  programme 
which  attends  to  the  needs  of  our  urban  areas  where  today  India’s  30  per 
cent  of  population  lives  and  where  we  are  seeing,  as  a  result,  of  this 
disaster  that  befell  Mumbai,  where  the  neglect  of  infrastructure  can  have 
such  devastating  consequences.  We  are  committed  to  do  all  that.  We  will 
find  resources. 

But  I  would  like  this  House  to  know  that  these  resources  can  become 
a  reality  only  if  our  economy  continues  to  grow  at  a  rate  of  7  to  8  per 
cent.  Therefore,  all  those  who  have  something  to  do  with  the  processes 
of  governance,  have  an  obligation  to  ensure  that  nothing  is  done  which 
hurts  the  growth  of  our  economy  at  a  rate  of  7  to  8  per  cent  per  annum. 
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Let  me  say,  in  the  long  run,  the  vision  of  Pt.  Nehru  that  India  has  to 
industrialise  to  get  rid  of  chronic  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease  of  its 
people  is  still  valid.  We  have  to  industrialise;  we  have  to  industrialise  at  a 
much  faster  pace.  We  have  to  ensure  that  this  industrialisation  is  much 
more  labour-  friendly,  much  more  employment-friendly  than  it  has  been 
the  case  thus  far.  Therefore,  it  requires  the  creation  of  an  environment  in 
which  industries  can  grow,  in  which  both  the  public  and  the  private  sectors 
can  grow,  an  environment  in  which  our  industry  will  have  the  assurance 
that  the  Government  is  a  facilitator,  the  Government  is  not  handicapped 
in  thinking  big  about  the  future  of  our  country.  I  recollect  participating  in 
a  discussion  in  Hyderabad  the  other  day.  There  are  elements  of  Marxist 
thoughts  which,  I  think,  very  few  people,  who  are  students  of  economics 
and  social  history,  can  disagree. 

All  economies,  if  they  have  to  solve  the  problems  of  mass  depredation, 
have  to  be  growing  economies.  The  process  of  accumulation  of  capital  is 
the  heart  of  the  process  of  development.  Together  with  the  process  of 
capital  accumulation  and  rapid  increase  in  investment,  we  need  to  take  full 
advantage  of  all  advances  in  modern  technology.  Technology  today  is 
creating  new  production  frontiers.  And,  if  India  is  to  grow  at  the  rate  of 
seven  to  eight  per  cent,  then,  not  only  we  must  invest  in  our  country  28- 
30  per  cent  of  our  GDP,  but  we  must  also  ensure  that  our  enterprises, 
both  in  the  public  and  the  private  sectors,  do  operate  on  the  frontiers  of 
technology.  Therefore,  I  submit  to  this  august  House  that  if  we  want  the 
economy  to  grow  at  the  rate  at  which  it  must  grow,  if  we  have  to  honour 
our  solemn  commitments  to  our  electorate  and  to  our  people  of  rural 
regeneration,  then,  it  is  also  obligatory  on  all  of  us  to  ensure  that  we  set 
in  motion  a  process  which  accelerates  the  tempo  of  industrial  growth  and 
employment-friendly  growth,  that  we  create  an  environment  where  private, 
public,  partnerships  flourish  —  and,  I  do  say  to  this  House,  and  I  am 
convinced,  that  India  needs  significant  doses  of  foreign  direct  investment  to 
realise  the  growth  rate  of  seven  to  eight  per  cent  —  and  foreign  investments 
come  in.  Today,  the  world  looks  to  India.  There  is  a  large  amount  of 
capital  which  is  willing  to  come  to  India  provided  we  have  the  vision, 
provided  we  have  the  capability  to  absorb  this  much  of  capital.  I  am  very 
happy  that  my  esteemed  friend,  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal,  is  on 
a  trip  to  Singapore  and  Indonesia,  and  I  compliment  him  for  the  vision  that 
he  has  brought  there  on  his  duties  as  Chief  Minister  of  that  State.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  all  Chief  Ministers  in  our  country  will  emulate  the 
glorious  example  of  Shri  Buddhadeb  Bhattacharjee. 

Also,  if  we  have  to  implement  these  various  programmes  of  rural 
regeneration,  education,  health-care  and  social  assistance,  then,  the  public 
finances  of  our  Governments,  both  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  States,  have 
also  to  be  in  proper  shape.  Let  me  say  that  there  can  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  size  of  the  fiscal  deficit.  But  no  country  in  the  world  that 
I  know  of  has  got  rich  merely  by  spending  its  way  to  prosperity.  Good 
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expenditure  has  a  role.  I  think  good  expenditure  can  relieve  social  distress. 
Good  expenditure  can  also  stimulate  investment  activity.  But  there  are 
limits  to  all  good  things.  Let  me  say  that  today  the  combined  fiscal  deficit 
of  the  Central  Government  and  the  State  Governments  at  10  per  cent  of 
our  GDP  is  among  the  highest  in  the  world.  Therefore,  it  is  very  essential 
that  this  august  House  and  all  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  processes 
of  governance  would  pool  all  their  experience  and  wisdom  to  ensure  that 
the  fiscal  health  of  our  economy,  both  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  States, 
is  not  jeopardised.  Therefore,  if  we  have  to  find  resources  for  programmes 
like  the  Employment  Guarantee,  then,  we  must  look  at  other  items  of 
expenditure.  The  Finance  Minister,  in  his  Budget  speech,  talked  of  matching 
outlays  and  outcomes.  I  think  that  this  is  something  which  we  should  do 
much  more  frequently  than  we  have  done  in  the  past.  It  is  also  necessary 
for  us  to  recognise  that  the  type  of  practices  which  have  grown  in  our 
country  are  not  conducive  to  good  governance  or  to  promoting  the  growth 
of  our  economy  or  even  to  promoting  the  cause  of  social  justice.  Then, 
as  I  look  at  India’s  electricity  industry,  India’s  electricity  industry  today 
loses  Rs.30,000  crores. 

I  think,  all  observers  of  the  Indian  rural  scene  are  agreed  that  the 
way  we  price  our  electricity  is  the  cause  of  the  bankruptcy  of  most  of  our 
State  Electricity  Boards.  They  have  no  money  to  expand  the  electricity. 
Therefore,  people  who  are  waiting  for  electricity  are  being  discriminated 
against.  And,  yet,  this  culture  of  subsidisation,  subsidisation  of  even  those 
who  do  not  deserve  that,  has  come  to  have  a  hold  which,  I  think,  is 
pernicious  for  the  growth  of  our  economy,  or,  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
orderly  fiscal  health  of  our  economy.  In  the  same  way,  I  would  say,  what 
is  happening  today  in  the  petroleum  sector  —  and  I  am  not  making  a 
partisan  speech  —  is  that,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  today,  some  of 
our  navaratnas,  —  and  my  heart  bleeds  when  I  see  them;  these  are  the 
jewels  which  our  nation,  our  workers,  our  farmers  have  toiled  with  their 
blood  and  sweat  to  build  up  —  are  making  cash  losses.  I  think  that  is 
something  which  is  a  negation  of  good  governance.  We  must,  therefore, 
find  ways  to  see  that  the  public  sector  enterprises  are  run  efficiently,  that 
the  role  of  the  public  sector  as  a  major  entity  in  the  growth  process  should 
not  be  undermined.  When  Panditji  talked  about  public  sector,  he  had  two 
things  in  mind.  Looking  at  the  history  of  the  capitalist  system,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  accumulation  was  at  the  heart  of  the  process. 
Therefore,  by  nationalising  profits,  by  preventing  wasteful  consumptions 
of  the  rich,  and  the  super  rich  class,  you  accelerate  the  tempo  of 
development  of  the  economy.  But  if  you  run  a  public  sector  like  post 
office  socialism,  if  there  are  losses,  and  if  you  frown  on  public  sector 
making  adequate  profits,  then  you  are  negating  that  vision  which  led 
Panditji  to  emphasise  the  dynamic  role  of  the  public  sector  in  our  national 
economy. 

Secondly,  if  you  socialise  profits  —  and  profits  in  a  capitalist  economy 
are  the  single  most  important  source  of  accumulation,  also  of  income 
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distribution  —  you  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone;  you  accelerate  the  tempo 
of  accumulation;  you  also  reduce  inequalities  in  income  and  wealth.  But 
this  reduction  in  income  and  wealth  disparities  can  take  place  only  if  the 
public  sectors  make  profits.  If  the  public  sectors  are  increasingly  used  to 
subsidise  many  of  the  consumers  who  are  not  so  poor,  then,  I  think,  we 
are  operating  in  a  manner  in  which,  I  think,  the  public  sector  cannot  play 
its  historic  role. 

Therefore,  I  submit  to  this  august  House  that  while  we  enact  this 
very  historic  legislation,  we  must  not  forget  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty.  In  the  same  way,  if  this  legislation  is  to  yield  the  desired 
results,  it  is  necessary  that  all  of  us  work  to  ensure  that  our  economy  in 
the  next  ten  years  does  grow  at  the  rate  of  seven  to  eight  per  cent,  that 
we  create  a  climate  for  enterprise  where  both  private  and  public  sector 
investments,  including  foreign  direct  investment  can  find  a  hospitable  place. 
I  think,  China  today  gets  fifty  to  sixty  billion  dollars  of  foreign  direct 
investment.  We  get  not  more  than  five  to  six  billion  dollars.  I  know  for 
certain  that  there  are  people  who  want  to  come  and  invest  in  our  country. 
But  they  complain  about  our  bureaucracy;  they  complain  about  our 
corruption;  they  complain  about  the  uncertainty  of  our  labour  laws.  I  am 
not  saying  they  are  right  or  they  are  wrong.  But  I  think,  we,  as  a  nation, 
have  a  collective  responsibility  to  set  our  house  in  order.  And  I  say  so 
because  India  is  the  flavour  of  the  year.  This  thing  cannot  last  for  ever.  Let 
us  take  advantage  of  this  highnoon  tide,  this  tide  which  is  running  in  our 
favour.  In  the  next  five  or  six  years,  we  must  use  all  resources  that  we  can 
really  mobilise,  to  build  top-class  infrastructure.  When  I  go  to  South-East 
Asia,  I  look  at  Thailand;  I  look  at  Malaysia;  I  look  at  Singapore  —  what 
type  of  infrastructure  do  they  have! 

They  were  nowhere  in  the  scene  when  India  became  independent. 
Today,  in  terms  of  their  infrastructure,  the  quality  of  their  infrastructure, 

I  think,  they  are  way  ahead  of  us.  So,  I  think,  we  have  a  limited  time  to 
catch  up,  and  this  august  House,  therefore,  has  the  responsibility  in  this 
regard.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  have  to  implement  successfully  the  social 
safety  nets  of  the  type  which  we  are  putting  in  place  today,  then,  it  is  very 
essential  that  the  fiscal  health  of  the  economy  must  not  be  under-mined, 
that  all  of  us  must  ensure  that  our  public  sector  enterprises,  do,  in  fact, 
carry  out  the  mandate,  the  vision,  that  characterised  the  vision  of  Jawaharlal 
Nehru.  And,  I  am  sure,  Sir,  if  we  do  that,  we  will  be  able  to  implement 
not  only  this  programme  but  many  more  ambitious  programmes  of  social 
justice,  expanding  the  network  of  social  safety  nets,  of  ensuring  that  our 
children,  that  our  women,  that  our  older  citizens  do  get  effective  social 
safety  nets  to  protect  them.  Therefore,  Sir,  in  requesting  this  House  to 
endorse  this  legislation,  I  thought  I  would  draw  the  attention  of  this  House 
to  the  imperatives  which  we  have  to  tackle,  if  processes  of  governance 
have  to  be  harnessed  to  build  a  new  India  free  from  the  fear  of  war,  want 
and  exploitation.” 


NREGA — A  Unique  Social 
Security  System 

It  IS  WITH  a  deep  sense  of  satisfaction  that  I  am  here  today  at  Bandlapalli 
Gram  Panchayat  to  launch  programmes  under  the  National  Rural 
Employment  Guarantee  Act.  This  is  a  historic  day  not  only  for  the  poor 
people  of  Bandlapalli,  but  for  lakhs  of  people  across  the  country. 

The  National  Common  Minimum  Programme  had  promised  to  bring 
in  an  Act  for  guaranteeing  rural  employment.  We  also  promised  to  launch 
a  National  Food  for  Work  Programme.  We  have  now  redeemed  both 
these  promises.  I  must  thank  Soniaji  for  her  untiring  leadership  in  ensuring 
that  this  Act  was  passed  by  Parliament.  Her  deep  commitment  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  fulfill  our  sacred  promise  to  our  people. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  coming  to  Andhra  Pradesh  on  the  birth 
anniversary  of  Pandit  Nehru  in  2004  when  we  launched  the  National 
Food  for  Work  Programme.  I  am  back  today  again  with  the  people  of 
Andhra  Pradesh  to  declare  formally  that  the  National  Rural  Employment 
Guarantee  Act  is  now  effective. 

This  Employment  Guarantee  Act  is  the  most  significant  legislation  of 
our  times  in  many  ways.  For  the  first  time,  rural  communities  have  been 
given  not  just  a  development  programme  but  a  regime  of  rights.  This  Act 
will  also  unlock  the  potential  of  the  rural  poor  to  contribute  to  the  re¬ 
construction  of  their  environment.  By  doing  this  it  will  accelerate  the 
growth  of  the  rural  economy.  The  NREGA  gives  hope  to  those  who  had 
all  but  lost  their  hope.  The  NREGA  gives  employment,  gives  income, 
gives  a  livelihood,  and  it  gives  a  chance  to  live  a  life  of  self-respect  and 
dignity. 

The  NREGA  is  a  legal  guarantee  that  people  can  use  to  secure  their 
entitlement  of  a  job  with  a  minimum  wage.  It  holds  the  Government 
responsible  for  making  this  employment  and  this  income  available.  The 
NREGA  transfers  power  to  the  people.lt  is  a  legal  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  poor  based  on  the  demand  of  the  worker.  The  obligation  to  respond 
to  demand  is  a  legal  compulsion.  The  NREGA  has  a  universal  reach  in  all 
the  areas  where  this  laws  applies. 

This  enhances  our  commitment  and  responsibility  towards  our 
common  agenda.  We  must,  therefore,  ensure  that  implementation  at  the 
field  level  is  fully  effective.  We  must  ensure  full  transparency  and 
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accountability  in  implementation  of  this  guarantee  at  all  levels.  People’s 
participation  in  this  programme  should  be  ensured  through  constitutional 
forums  like  the  Gram  Sabha. 

The  implementation  of  the  NREGA  offers  us  an  opportunity  to 
strengthen  our  democratic  processes.  Panchayat  Raj  institutions  have  a 
key  role  under  the  Act.  Gram  Sabhas,  self  help  group,  local  monitoring 
committees,  beneficiary  groups  and  other  forms  of  community-  based 
organizations  are  the  basic  agencies  which  will  run  and  monitor  the 
programme.  This  itself  will  be  an  enormous  step  towards  the  empowerment 
of  vulnerable  sections  of  our  society.  They  will  learn  to  actively  participate 
in  democratic  institutions  at  the  grass-roots  and  acquire  a  greater  role  in 
decision-making  and  control  over  resources.  Such  empowerment  is  the 
essence  of  rural  development. 

NREGA  has  a  clear  focus  on  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  It  seeks  to 
reach  out  to  those  in  need  of  livelihood  security.  It  will  come  to  the  aid 
of  those  who  may  be  under  pressure  to  migrate  in  search  of  a  livelihood. 
It  will  help  us  empower  the  poor  to  fight  poverty,  disease  and  indebtedness. 
The  NREGA  is  a  unique  social  security  system.  It  confers  upon  vulnerable 
groups  the  right  to  demand  work  when  they  need  it.  This  is  especially  true 
for  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes,  and  for  poor  women,  who  are 
the  worst  sufferers  of  social  inequality. 

I  hope  the  Gram  Sabha  will  take  an  active  part  in  preparing  a  plan 
at  the  village  level  to  make  use  of  this  new  benefit.  We  must  ensure  that 
our  plans  create  works  that  build  new  facilities  for  our  villages.  Like 
schools,  roads  and  other  facilities.  We  must  also  learn  to  become  self- 
reliant  so  that  we  can  find  our  own  means  to  earn  our  livelihood. 

The  Gram  Sabha  has  the  power  to  undertake  social  audit  of  NREGA. 

I  invite  non-governmental  organizations  to  take  an  active  part  in  ensuring 
that  there  is  a  social  audit  of  NREGA.  People  can  exercise  their  rights 
under  the  Right  to  Information  Act  and  access  records  and  information  on 
all  aspects  of  work.  Muster  rolls,  payment  registers  and  employment 
estimates  are  critical  documents.  They  should  be  made  available  in  the 
public  domain  for  scrutiny  and  verification  by  all  of  us.  Every  work  site 
should  have  notices  of  rates  and  estimates  and  people  engaged  in  work. 
Every  year  a  Public  Report  is  to  be  presented  at  each  level  on  the  work 
that  has  been  done  under  the  NREGA  and  what  its  outcomes  have  been. 
The  Gram  Panchayat  will  present  this  Report  to  the  Gram  Sabha,  the 
State  Government  to  the  State  Legislature  and  the  Central  Government 
to  Parliament. 

I  have  some  suggestions  to  the  State  Government  as  well.  There  are 
multiple  partners  and  stakeholders  in  this  large  scale  participatory  process. 
We  all  need  to  learn  to  work  together  in  harmony  and  coordination.  Each 
agency  should  be  carefully  trained  on  specific  tasks  and  functions.  Each 
should  have  a  clear  charter  of  roles  and  responsibilities  so  that  there  is  no 
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ambiguity,  delay  or  denial  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  people.  It  would  be 
useful  to  mobilize  the  support  of  information  technology  not  only  to  improve 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  management  but  also  to  empower 
people  to  access  information  on  their  entitlements.  A  sound  monitoring 
system  should  be  put  in  place.  This  should  not  only  be  internal;  it  should 
involve  stakeholders  in  assessing  the  impact  of  the  programme  on  their 
lives.  We  must  be  tireless  in  our  efforts  to  ensure  that  benefits  do  reach 
the  poor.  In  doing  so,  special  care  should  be  taken  to  set  up  grievance 
redressal  mechanisms  so  that  people  know  that  they  can  ask  for  justice 
and  get  it.  This  will  make  the  management  system  prompt  and  responsive 
and  help  us  to  rectify  mistakes  on  time. 

Every  challenge  is  a  test  of  our  imagination.  I  would  repeat  the  three 
watchwords  that  we  need  to  recall  at  this  historic  moment:  outlays  must 
be  matched  by  outcomes;  productive  assets  must  be  created  to  pay  for  the 
money  we  spend;  and,  this  guarantee  must  be  implemented  in  the  true 
spirit.  If  we  heed  them,  we  will  be  able  to  contribute  our  share  to  improving 
the  life  of  our  people. 


' 
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The  Roadmap  for  Revitalizing 
Cooperative  Credit  Structure — 
The  Need  of  the  Hour 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  that  all  of  you  have  been  able  to  join  us  here  at  this 
very  important  meeting.  This  meeting  is  important  in  many  ways  but 
more  so  because  the  subject  that  you  are  going  to  discuss  has  great 
relevance  for  improving  our  cooperative  credit  delivery  system,  which  in 
turn  is  vital  for  a  qualitative  jump  in  the  performance  of  our  agriculture. 

I  would  like  a  very  frank  and  free  discussion  on  how  we  can  collectively 
give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force  on  co-operative 
credit  systems.  Let  me  first  thank  Professor  Vaidyanathan  and  his  colleagues 
for  their  excellent  work.  They  have  produced  a  very  useful  and  thought- 
provoking  report  and  it  is  now  for  the  political  leadership  both  at  the 
Central  and  State  to  rise  to  the  occasion  to  give  their  ideas  a  practical  shape. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  growth  of  our  agricultural  sector  has  not  kept 
pace  with  either  our  needs  or  our  legitimate  ambitions.  If  our  economy 
has  to  grow  at  7-8  per  cent  per  annum,  and  it  must  do  so  if  we  have  to 
eliminate  poverty  within  the  next  decade,  agriculture  too  must  demonstrate 
a  growth  rate  of  about  4  per  cent  per  annum.  For  this  to  happen,  there 
has  to  be  a  major  improvement  in  our  agricultural  production  practices. 
There  has  to  be  greater  commitment  to  innovation  in  the  technologies 
that  are  brought  to  bear  in  farming  and  an  enhancement  in  the  investments 
being  made  in  the  entire  agricultural  production  chain.  This  requires  and 
that’s  inevitable  growing  monetisation  and  growing  commercialisation  of 
the  agricultural  economy,  perhaps,  at  a  pace  never  thought  of  before.  As 
our  agricultural  system  gets  commercialised,  with  increasing  participation 
of  farmers  in  markets  not  only  for  agricultural  products  but  also  for 
agricultural  inputs,  farming  starts  taking  on  a  new  commercial  and  economic 
meaning.  In  such  a  scenario,  and  I  dare  say  that  such  a  transformation  of 
our  agriculture  is  essential,  easy  availability  of  agricultural  credit  has  a  very 
important  influence  on  agricultural  production,  on  agricultural  investment 
and  on  technological  upgradation  of  our  agriculture.  Therefore,  we  need 
—  and  we  need  it  urgently  -  to  put  in  place  a  credit  delivery  system  that 
is  equal  to  the  task  and  the  challenges  that  our  agricultural  economy  faces. 

In  our  institutional  framework,  agricultural  credit  was  designed  to  be 
delivered  through  a  multi-agency  mechanism  consisting  of  commercial 
banks,  regional  rural  banks  and  the  cooperative  credit  system.  This  multi- 
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agency  mechanism  worked  well  over  a  period  of  time.  Within  the  multi¬ 
agency  mechanisms,  the  cooperative  credit  system  played  a  leading  role. 
Not  only  was  the  cooperative  movement  an  invaluable  inheritance  of  our 
national  movement  for  freedom,  but  over  the  past  half  century  it  has 
played  an  extremely  important  role  in  the  development  of  our  economy, 
especially  the  rural  economy.  Co-operatives  have  played  an  important  role 
in  the  delivery  of  credit  to  the  farm  sector  and  have  oiled  the  wheels  of 
the  rural  economy.  The  system  we  must  recognize  developed  an  unparalleled 
penetrative  reach,  even  in  remote,  inaccessible  areas.  It  is  also  clear  that 
as  compared  to  the  commercial  banks  and  Regional  Rural  Banks, 
cooperatives  have  a  much  higher  proportion  of  clients  from  among  small 
and  marginal  borrowers  and  they  constitute  the  great  majority  of  our 
farming  community. 

However,  it’s  also  a  fact  that  flaws  and  institutional  bottlenecks  have 
come  to  be  observed  in  the  last  decade  or  more.  The  Cooperative  Credit 
System,  which  has  a  very  important  role,  has  failed  to  live  up  to  our 
expectations  to  the  desired  extent.  The  contribution  of  cooperatives  to  the 
supply  of  farm  credit  has  dropped  sharply  from  about  70  per  cent  to 
about  30  per  cent.  This  has  contributed  to  rural  distress  in  large  sections 
of  our  farming  community.  In  my  own  travels  across  the  country  in  rural 
areas,  the  problem  of  declining  institutional  credit  for  agriculture  has  been 
a  common  and  persistent  complaint  of  farmers  in  distress.  This  is  why  the 
National  Common  Minimum  Programme  places  significant  emphasis  not 
only  on  enhancing  rural  credit  but  also  revitalizing  the  cooperative  sector. 
We  had  set  an  ambitious  target  last  year  of  doubling  agricultural  credit 
flow  in  three  years  and  we  are  on  target  so  far.  However,  much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  We  need  to  ensure  that  the  proportion  of  investment 
credit  increases  even  as  agricultural  credit  rises.  We  need  to  ensure  that 
the  needs  of  small  and  marginal  farmers,  who  are  even  more  dependent 
on  informal  sources  of  credit,  are  met  through  the  institutional  credit 
system  so  that  they  can  be  rescued  from  the  clutches  of  the  traditional 
village  money  lender. 

All  this  of  course,  requires  a  strong,  healthy,  dynamic  and  efficient 
cooperative  credit  system.  Cooperatives  may  not  have  delivered  as  per 
our  expectations  but  they  need  to  be  revitalized  and  made  effective.  I 
recall  in  the  early  50s  Prof.  D.R.Gadgil  presided  over  a  path-breaking 
report  on  rural  credit  and  the  theme  of  that  report  was  -  ‘Cooperatives 
have  failed  but  cooperative  must  succeed’.  I  think  that  theme  is  as  relevant 
today  as  it  was,  if  India’s  rural  economy  is  to  measure  up  to  the  challenge 
of  its  regeneration  and  revitalisation. 

Cooperatives  are  today  at  the  crossroads.  In  many  States  we  only 
have  cooperatives  in  name,  with  very  little  stake-holder  participation  in 
their  management.  There  have  been  no  elections  held  for  years. 
Government  officials  and  ministers  at  the  State  level  run  the  affairs  of 
many  of  these  so  called  cooperatives.  There  is  no  proper  audit,  little 
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accountability  often  and  poor  governance.  This  state  of  affairs  must  change 
and  must  change  rapidly.  Of  course,  there  are  States  in  which  the 
cooperatives  are  thriving.  They  should  set  an  example  for  others  to  follow. 

The  report  of  the  Task  Force  has  suggested  a  roadmap  for  revitalizing 
the  cooperative  credit  set-up.  It  is  built  around  a  revival  package  for 
cleaning  up  their  balance  sheets  and  recapitalising  them;  on  capacity 
building  and  qualitative  improvement  of  personnel  in  the  system;  on 
institutional  restructuring;  and  last  but  not  least,  on  improving  the  regulatory 
regime  within  which  the  cooperative  credit  system  has  to  function  if  it  is 
to  flourish  in  years  to  come.  I  believe  that  Chief  Ministers  should  pay 
greater  attention  to  these  issues.  What  is  important  is  that  all  the  elements 
should  be  seen  as  a  combined  package  rather  than  as  separate,  disparate 
elements  to  be  chosen  or  dropped  individually. 

The  re-engineering  framework  advised  by  the  Task  Force  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  action  plan  premised  on  four  principles. 

•  One,  that  notwithstanding  qualitative  impairment,  cooperatives  are 
on  balance,  relevant  and  should  be  turned  around; 

•  Two,  that  the  revival  strategy  needs  to  be  a  combination  of  financial 
restructuring  and  radical  institutional  reform; 

•  Three,  that  the  objectives  of  financial  restructuring  are  to  induce 
legal  and  institutional  changes,  and; 

•  Four,  that  the  purpose  of  legal  and  institutional  reforms  is  to  make 
the  cooperative  system  democratic,  member-driven,  autonomous  and 
self-reliant. 

I  think  these  are  all  valid  propositions.  The  purpose  of  this  workshop 
is  to  examine  all  the  elements  of  the  package  and  generate  a  consensus 
for  taking  the  process  forward.  This  raises  a  number  of  questions  that 
need  to  be  answered.  The  current  regulatory  impasse  under  which  even 
the  Reserve  Bank  of  India  can  enforce  regulatory  compliance  only  through 
the  mechanism  of  the  Registrar  of  Cooperative  Societies,  its  relevance,  its 
viability  needs  to  be  examined.  Is  the  institution  of  the  Registrar  of 
Cooperatives  an  adequate  mechanism  for  better  governance  and  regulation 
of  cooperatives?  Are  there  any  alternatives?  If  so,  what  are  their  merits? 

There  is  no  way  in  which  a  cooperative  bank  can  be  equated  with 
a  cooperative  marketing  society  for  regulatory  purposes.  The  Task  Force 
feels  that  a  cooperative  bank,  being  a  repository  of  public  deposits  -  and, 
therefore,  of  public  faith  -  has  to  be  regulated  by  the  Banking  Regulator. 
Should  the  RBI  do  this  job?  Or  should  we  set  up  new  agencies  for  this 
task?  These  issues  need  careful  examination.  On  the  legal  and  regulatory 
side,  there  is  fortunately  a  consensus  that  these  issues  have  to  be  sorted 
out. 

I  also  agree  with  the  view  expressed  by  the  Task  Force  that  any 
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financial  restructuring  without  addressing  the  root  causes  of  the  persistent 
weaknesses  of  the  cooperatives  would  not  result  in  a  sustained  revival  of 
the  cooperative  credit  system.  Specific  legal  measures  therefore,  need  to 
be  taken  to  enable  cooperatives  to  evolve  into  genuinely  democratic,  self- 
governing  and  financially  well-managed  institutions.  The  Task  Force  has 
correctly  recommended  that  any  approach  to  the  financial  restructuring  of 
cooperatives  should  be  contingent  on  a  commitment  on  their  part  and  on 
the  part  of  State  Governments  to  the  implementation  of  legal  and 
institutional  reforms. 

I  think  we  should  consider  seriously  the  many  recommendations  of 
the  Task  Force  on  governance  and  institutional  reform.  For  example  the 
idea  of  conferring  full  voting  membership  rights  on  all  users  of  financial 
services  including  depositors;  removing  state  intervention  in  the 
administrative  and  financial  matters  in  cooperatives;  removing  the  provision 
for  government  equity  and  participation  in  the  Boards  of  cooperatives; 
withdrawing  restrictive  orders  on  financial  matters;  permitting  cooperatives 
freedom  to  take  loans  from  any  financial  institution  and  not  necessarily 
from  only  the  upper  tier;  and  similarly  placing  their  deposits  with  any 
financial  institutions  of  their  choice.  These  are  some  of  the  options,  merits, 
demerits  need  to  be  carefully  examined.  State  governments  must  also 
eschew  the  temptation  to  supersede  cooperative  credit  institutions 
management  Boards,  and  ensuring  timely  elections  before  the  expiry  of 
the  terms  of  the  existing  management  systems. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  re-engineering  framework  proposed 
relates  to  all  tiers  in  the  cooperative  system,  based  on  a  “bottom  up” 
approach,  with  special  emphasis  on  strengthening  the  base  of  the  co¬ 
operative  credit  structure.  It  appears  that  financial  restructuring  will  have 
to  be  from  a  mix  of  resources  from  the  Central  Government,  States  and 
cooperative  credit  institutions.  Where  State  Governments  are  not  in  a 
position  to  provide  funds  towards  their  share  of  the  package,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  raise  resources  through  market  borrowings  or  similar  sources. 

I  am  sure  that  by  the  end  of  your  deliberations  today,  we  would  have 
developed  a  broad  consensus  on  carrying  forward  the  process  of  revitalizing 
cooperatives  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  finalise  a  viable  roadmap  of 
reforms  for  this  vital  sector.  In  your  successfully  meeting  these  challenges 
lies  the  future  growth  of  our  agricultural  economy.  Agriculture  needs  a 
new  thrust  of  investment,  a  new  thrust  productivity  inducing  measures,  a 
new  wave  of  entrepreneurships  and  the  agricultural  credit  system  is  the 
kingpin  of  this  new  structure  which  will  determine  what  happens  to  our 
agriculture  in  years  and  decades  to  come.  Therefore,  great  significance 
attaches  to  your  deliverations.  I  wish  you  all  success  in  this  endeavour.” 


NREGA — Towards  Unlocking 
the  Potential  of  Rural  India 

I  AM  HAPPY  to  be  with  all  of  you  here  today  when  you  are  deliberating 
on  a  subject  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  our  rural 
citizens.  When  we  became  independent  as  a  nation,  our  Founding  Fathers 
dreamt  of  a  country  where  every  citizen  would  be  free  from  poverty, 
ignorance  and  disease  -  problems  which  had  plagued  millions  of  our 
people  for  centuries.  While  we  have  made  remarkable  progress  in  many 
spheres  since  then,  it  is  still  a  matter  of  serious  concern  that  large  segments 
of  our  society  still  suffer  from  these  age  old  scourges.  It  is  only  by 
empowering  people  and  by  granting  them  an  inalienable  right  to  a  livelihood 
can  we  ensure  that  such  intentions  and  dreams  get  translated  into  reality. 

In  this  context,  the  National  Rural  Employment  Guarantee  Act  is  a 
path-breaking  legislation.  It  is  a  landmark  in  the  economic  history  of  our 
people,  in  the  regime  of  rights  enjoyed  by  our  people,  and  in  our  efforts 
for  social  equity  and  justice.  It  entitles  our  rural  poor  to  guaranteed 
employment,  to  a  means  of  sustenance,  a  means  to  avert  distress,  a 
means  to  secure  two  square  meals  a  day,  and  a  means  to  lift  them  out 
of  the  trap  of  poverty. 

The  legal  guarantee  of  100  days  of  employment  in  a  year  to  a  rural 
household  is  unprecedented.  India  has  set  an  example  that  I  am  sure 
many  other  countries  will  follow.  The  passing  of  this  legislation  is  also 
significant  because  of  the  wide-spread  discussion  that  it  generated.  I  draw 
your  attention  to  the  debate  in  Parliament.  I  urge  you  all  to  draw  the 
correct  lessons  from  what  was  said  in  that  debate.  Today,  you  are  gathered 
to  consider  how  best  we  can  deliver  on  this  promise  to  our  poor. 

The  NREGA  is  a  unique  social  safety  net  because  its  beneficiaries  are 
not  passive  recipients  of  doles,  but  will  become  active  participants  in  the 
creation  of  rural  assets.  While  we  are  committed  to  extend  the  NREGA 
to  the  entire  country,  our  focus  is  presently  on  the  200  most  backward 
districts.  Our  Government  will  ensure  a  completely  non-partisan  choice  of 
districts.  Our  performance  in  these  200  districts  will  yield  useful  insights 
and  lessons  while  extending  it  across  the  country.  Therefore,  the  quality 
of  implementation  of  the  Act  in  its  initial  phase  is  of  critical  importance. 
We  need  to  translate  the  legal  commitment  of  the  Act  into  an  effective 
Programme  of  Action  that  delivers  the  benefits  as  guaranteed.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  highlight  some  issues  that  would  require  your  personal 
attention. 
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We  must  realize  the  difference  between  a  scheme  and  a  guarantee. 
A  scheme  is  supply  driven  whereas  a  guarantee  imposes  a  legal  obligation 
on  the  state.  Focus  shifts  from  outlays  and  expenditures  to  ensuring  that 
employment  is  provided  where  needed.  Of  course,  this  has  to  be  tied  with 
tangible  works  resulting  in  the  creation  of  assets.  But  the  focus  on 
employment  is  clear  and  there  should  be  no  doubt  on  that. 

This  will  require  a  lot  of  hard  work  by  states  such  as  in  creating 
perspective  plans,  having  shelves  of  projects,  establishing  mechanisms  for 
providing  work  wherever  required,  setting  up  institutions  for  monitoring 
and  technical  support,  designing  smooth  financial  flows  and  providing  for 
accountability  of  the  entire  process.  A  task  of  this  nature  has  never  been 
attempted  before  and  hence,  the  importance  of  a  serious  effort  in  this 
regard. 

The  foremost  requirement  is  establishing  institutional  mechanisms 
for  implementing  the  guarantee.  The  Panchayati  Raj  Institutions,  with  the 
assistance  of  government  agencies,  are  central  to  this.  Panchayati  Raj 
Institutions,  will  have  to  be  geared  up  for  it.  This  is  also  an  opportunity 
for  strengthening  grass-  root  democracy.  You  would  need  to  ensure  capacity 
building  of  these  institutions  so  that  they  may  discharge  their  responsibilities 
effectively.  Besides  the  panchayats,  other  supporting  agencies  like  the 
District  Administration  and  Line  Departments  should  be  properly  trained 
for  the  tasks.  All  agencies  responsible  for  the  implementation  at  all  levels 
should  know  that  deficiencies  and  deviations  bear  costs. 

The  guarantee  requires  timely  transfer  of  resources  to  the 
implementing  agencies  so  that  works  can  start  on  demand.  States  will 
have  to  ensure  that  wage  employment  is  given  within  15  days  of  demand 
for  work.  If  this  does  not  happen,  States  will  be  liable  to  pay  unemployment 
allowance  at  their  own  cost. 

Under  Employment  Guarantee  Schemes,  there  is  much  wider  scope 
for  participatory  planning  than  before  with  the  Gram  Sabha  selecting  the 
works  needed.  Local  communities  and  panchayats  enable  local  area 
planning.  With  proper  technical  support,  they  should  be  able  to  develop 
feasible  plans  well  in  advance  to  meet  the  demand  for  work  in  15  days. 

I  believe  that  many  development  initiatives  have  been  impeded  not  so 
much  for  want  of  resources  as  for  want  of  proper  perspective  planning. 

The  Act  provides  an  opportunity  for  creating  durable  assets  that 
strengthen  the  livelihood  resource-base  of  the  area.  Those  who  work  for 
wages  in  creating  these  assets  should  gradually  move  into  self-sustaining 
employment.  The  nature  of  works  suggested  in  the  Act  offers  an  opportunity 
to  States  to  rejuvenate  their  natural  resource-base  and  banish  poverty.  A 
careful  selection  and  execution  of  works  has  the  potential  to  transform  the 
rural  economy  of  the  state  and  to  change  the  very  geography  of  poverty. 

The  NREGA  must  be  a  transparent,  people’s  programme.  Therefore, 
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methods  of  estimation  and  measurement  of  works  and  rates  of  payment 
for  each  task  should  be  made  transparent.  The  labour  that  seeks  work 
must  understand  what  is  offered,  on  what  terms  and  demand  its  full 
entitlement.  Similarly,  there  should  be  complete  transparency  in 
maintenance  of  muster  rolls  and  payment  of  wages.  There  should  be 
fairness  all  around. 

Every  aspect  of  implementation  will  be  covered  by  the  Right  to 
Information  Act,  which  is  another  historical  legislation  enacted  by  our 
Government.  People  will  have  general  access  to  public  records  and 
information  pertaining  to  the  NREGA.  We  must  not  forget  that  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty. 

The  Act  offers  an  opportunity  to  empower  weaker  sections  of  our 
society.  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  and  beneficiaries  of  land 
reforms  can  benefit  through  irrigation  works  on  their  fields.  Women  have 
been  given  priority  in  the  allotment  of  employment  opportunities.  Thus, 
the  economic  security  offered  by  the  Act  can  be  leveraged  for  social  equity 
as  well. 

The  Act  invests  the  rural  people  with  the  right  to  demand  employment 
and  they  should  know  it.  We  must  spare  no  effort  in  communicating  the 
meaning  and  purposes  of  the  Act  right  across  the  rural  areas,  specially 
where  poverty,  disease  and  distress  migration  are  endemic. 

Honourable  Ministers  will  recall  that  I  had  said  in  Parliament  that  the 
success  of  the  NREGA  depends  vitally  on  its  proper  implementation.  If 
this  legislation  is  to  yield  the  desired  results,  it  is  also  necessary  that  all  of 
us  work  to  ensure  that  our  economy  grows  at  the  rate  of  7-8  per  cent. 
We  must  create  a  climate  for  enterprise  where  both  private  and  public 
sector  investment  can  find  a  hospitable  place.  We  must  manage  our  budgets 
well  so  that  the  fiscal  health  of  Government  is  not  impaired.  We  must 
generate  the  resources  that  we  expend.  I  urge  every  State  Government 
to  pay  attention  to  three  watchwords:  that  outlays  are  matched  by  outcomes; 
productive  assets  are  created  to  pay  for  the  money  spent;  and  the  guarantee 
is  implemented  in  its  true  spirit.  As  long  as  we  are  mindful  of  these 
watchwords,  we  will  be  able  to  implement  this  historic  commitment  in 
right  earnest. 

Let  us  make  it  our  collective  commitment  and  pledge  full  support  to 
it. 


Ushering  in  Strategies  for 
Accelerating  Agricultural 
Dynamism 

I  AM  HAPPY  to  welcome  you  all  to  this  meeting  to  discuss  problems 
faced  by  the  agriculture  sector  and  search  for  their  solutions.  This  meeting 
is,  in  fact,  a  follow-up  of  the  51st  meeting  of  the  National  Development 
Council  (NDC)  held  on  June  27-28,  2005.  You  may  recall  that  the  Mid 
Term  Appraisal  of  the  10th  Plan  had  drawn  pointed  attention  to  the 
problems  in  the  agriculture  sector  and  especially  the  loss  of  dynamism  in 
this  sector,  which  is  a  major  cause  of  rural  distress. 

There  was  general  agreement  among  Chief  Ministers  that  this  problem 
deserved  urgent  attention  and  it  was  decided  to  constitute  a  Sub-Committee 
of  the  National  Development  Council  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Shri 
Sharad  Pawarji  to  examine  in-depth  the  problems  facing  Indian  agriculture 
and  to  suggest  implementable  action  plans.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the 
Sub-Committee  has  been  constituted  and  its  first  meeting  has  been  convened 
on  October  4,  2005. 

I  do  not  want  to  pre-empt  the  deliberations  of  the  Sub-Committee, 
but  I  felt  it  was  appropriate  for  the  full  Planning  Commission  to  discuss 
the  issues  as  an  input  into  the  working  of  the  Sub-Committee.  Let  me 
briefly  recapitulate  some  of  the  issues. 

The  MTA  has  emphasized  the  role  of  a  weakening  of  domestic 
demand,  expressed  in  terms  of  per  capita  domestic  consumption  of  major 
farm  products  such  as  cereals,  pulses,  edible  oils,  sugar,  milk,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Ninth  Plan  and  also  a  slow  down 
in  export  demand.  We  need  to  look  at  various  ways  to  enhance  domestic 
demand.  The  National  Employment  Guarantee  Scheme  is  a  major  step  in 
this  direction.  We  must  ensure  that  the  scheme  is  effectively  implemented. 
For  export  promotion,  apart  from  the  promotional  measures  for  agri¬ 
exports,  we  need  to  address  the  fundamental  issue  of  competitiveness, 
which  essentially  depends  on  higher  productivity,  better  quality  and  lower 
cost  of  exportable  agri-products,  and  on  logistic  arrangements  for  exports, 
including,  especially,  cold  chains.  Farmers  as  well  as  extension  workers 
need  to  be  educated  to  upgrade  their  skills  for  improving  the  quality  of 
products  in  conformity  with  the  sanitary  and  phyto-sanitary  standards  laid 
down  by  any  international  organisation  or  even  by  an  importing  country. 
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On  the  supply  side,  we  need  to  step  up  investment  in  agriculture  in 
general,  and  irrigation  and  related  aspects  in  particular.  The  progress  in 
completing  ongoing  irrigation  projects  has  been  very  disappointing.  We 
need  concerted  efforts  to  expedite  ongoing  but  unfinished  projects,  and 
also  bring  land  under  irrigation  in  command  areas  of  completed  projects. 
This  calls  for  large  resources  and  there  are  competing  claims  for  scarce 
resources.  It  is  therefore  important  that  we  explore  the  scope  for  converging 
the  resources  under  Bharat  Nirman  and  the  National  Employment 
Guarantee  Scheme  with  the  resources  of  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture  and 
Water  Resources  to  add  substantially  to  the  asset  base  of  agriculture. 

The  agricultural  development  of  dryland  and  rainfed  areas,  which 
constitute  60  per  cent  of  the  net  sown  area,  poses  a  major  challenge. 
Many  of  these  areas  are  home  to  the  poorest  section  of  our  population. 
The  National  Common  Minimum  Programme  has  committed  to  introduce 
a  special  programme  for  dryland  farming  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions 
of  the  country.  I  am  told  that  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  working  on  this 
programme  in  consultation  with  the  Planning  Commission.  The  National 
Employment  Guarantee  Scheme  will  cover  many  of  the  districts  in  these 
areas.  This  should  provide  immediate  succor,  but  we  have  to  ensure  that 
these  interventions  lead  to  sustained  growth  and  development.  In  the  long 
run  we  have  to  make  agriculture  viable,  sustainable  and  reliable  in  these 
areas  so  as  to  create  large  scale  employment  opportunities,  both  in  the 
farm  and  the  non-farm  sectors.  To  this  end  I  had  announced  the  formation 
of  a  National  Rainfed  Area  Authority.  The  Planning  Commission  has  been 
asked  to  present  workable  proposals  to  this  end. 

Corrective  steps  are  urgently  needed  to  revive  agriculture  support 
systems  like  extension,  seeds  and  credit.  In  June  2004  we  had  announced 
a  doubling  of  the  credit  flow  to  agriculture  in  the  next  three  years.  An 
action  plan  to  ensure  30  per  cent  growth  rate  during  the  year  2004-05 
for  all  agencies  was  fixed  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  this  target  has  been 
exceeded.  I  hope  that  implementation  of  the  Vaidyanathan  committee 
recommendations,  on  which  a  substantial  consensus  has  already  been 
built,  would  pave  the  way  for  effective  and  democratic  functioning  of  the 
cooperatives,  which  will  provide  further  boost  to  the  credit  delivery  system. 
On  other  segments  of  the  support  system,  I  understand  that  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  has  taken  a  number  of  initiatives.  I  am  sure,  the  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  NDC  will  revi ew  these  and  make  them  as  effective  as 
possible. 

The  other  critical  requirements  for  agricultural  dynamism  include 
development  of  new  generation  technologies.  A  much  sharper  focus  is 
required  on  strategic  research  for  evolving  these  technologies.  This  task 
obviously  belongs  to  the  agricultural  research  system  of  the  ICAR,  the 
State  Agriculture  Universities  and  the  Department  of  Bio-technology.  In 
this  context,  it  is  necessary  to  operationalise  the  National  Fund  for  Strategic 
Agricultural  Research  as  early  as  possible. 
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Before  I  conclude,  I  must  touch  upon  two  important  points  relating 
to  crop  diversification  and  market  reforms.  Indian  agriculture,  in  the  future, 
must  move  from  the  traditional  grain  based  strategy  followed  in  the  past 
towards  diversification,  emphasising  horticulture,  poultry  and  livestock  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  changing  consumer  preferences  as  well  as  to 
provide  higher  returns  to  the  farmers.  This  transition  poses  new  challenges 
including  new  institutional  arrangements.  Once  again  I  hope  the  Sub- 
Committee  will  look  at  the  issues  and  possibilities. 

The  MTA  has  drawn  attention  to  the  need  for  agricultural  marketing 
reforms  to  enhance  efficiency  and  competitiveness  in  order  to  ensure  the 
legitimate  share  of  the  farmer  in  the  final  value  of  the  produce.  As  a  first 
step  towards  these  reforms,  it  is  necessary  for  the  States  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Produce  Marketing  Committee  Acts  to  allow  for  contract  and 
free  marketing,  organized  retailing,  smooth  flow  of  raw  materials  to  agro¬ 
processing  industries,  competitive  trading  and  adoption  of  innovative 
marketing  systems  and  technologies.  I  am  informed  that  a  few  States  have 
already  taken  steps  in  this  direction.  The  process  needs  to  be  accelerated 
and  completed  urgently. 

The  seriousness  and  urgency  of  our  effort  should  be  informed  by  the 
need  for  relieving  the  agrarian  distress  which  requires  a  strong  response 
by  way  of  increased  employment  in  rural  areas.  I  must  emphasise  that  a 
revival  in  the  pace  of  agricultural  growth  is  a  must  in  order  to  provide  a 
sustainable  basis  for  expansion  of  rural  employment  and  for  raising  real 
wages,  both  of  which  are  necessary  to  alleviate  poverty  in  rural  areas.  I 
look  forward  to  your  views  and  a  fruitful  discussion  on  all  the  issues  raised 
by  me. 

I  hope  these  will  then  provide  useful  in  the  deliberations  of  the  NDC 
sub-committee. 


A  Vision  for  Rejuvenating 
Indian  Agriculture 

“I 

i^ONG  AGO,  JAWAHARLAL  Nehru  once  said  a Everything  else  can 
wait  but  agriculture  cannot  wait.'1  And  I  should  begin  by  stating  that  our 
Government  attaches  the  highest  importance  to  achieve  a  4  per  cent 
average  growth  rate  in  agricultural  production  and  the  fact  that  one  of  our 
senior  most  political  leaders  in  the  country  Shri  Sharad  Pawar  is  looking 
after  this  very  very  important  Ministry  is  an  indication  of  the  importance 
that  our  Government  attaches  to  sustained  increase  in  agricultural 
productivity  and  agricultural  growth. 

I  am  very  happy  that  Pawarji  has  decided  to  hold  this  first  National 
Conference  of  Krishi  Vigyan  Kendra.  Those,  who  have  been  to  Baramati 
will  testify  to  Shri  Sharad  Pawar’ s  abiding  commitment  to  rejuvenation  of 
our  agricultural  economy  and  improve  welfare  of  the  farming  masses  in 
our  country.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Krishi  Vigyan  Kendras  will  take  inspiration 
on  what  Shri  Pawar  has  achieved  in  his  native  soil  of  Maharashtra  and 
carry  forward  that  message  of  progress  through  the  use  of  modern  science 
and  technology  and  indeed,  modern  science  and  technology  have  made  it 
possible  as  never  before  in  human  history  that  chronic  poverty,  ignorance 
and  disease  do  not  have  to  be  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  majority  of  human 
beings.  Poverty  eradication  is  a  feasible  goal.  But  this  requires  utmost  use 
of  modern  science  and  technology.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  used  to  talk  in  terms 
of  imparting  his  scientific  temper  to  all  our  production  processes  and  on 
this  occasion  of  the  National  Conference  of  Krishi  Vigyan  Kendras,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  progress  of  agriculture  through  use  of  modern  science 
and  technology  will  spread  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country. 

I,  therefore,  consider  this  conference  to  be  a  very  important  event 
in  India’s  quest  of  food  security,  enhanced  agricultural  growth  and  I  really 
hope  that  at  the  end  of  your  deliberations,  you  would  have  identified  new 
viable  strategies  for  upgrading  the  technological  capabilities  of  our 
agriculture,  thus  leading  to  a  significant  acceleration  in  our  agricultural 
produce. 

Agriculture  continues  to  play  a  vital  role  in  our  economy,  although 
its  share  in  our  GDP  has  been  declining  over  the  years.  Today,  the 
contribution  of  agriculture  to  our  GDP  is  only  about  22  per  cent  but  the 
proportion  of  our  population  dependent  on  agriculture  has  not  declined  in 
a  similar  manner  and  even  now,  almost  65  per  cent  of  our  population 
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relies  on  agriculture  for  its  sustenance.  In  fact,  the  proportion  of  national 
income  generated  in  agriculture  has  gone  down  drastically  while  the 
proportion  of  population  dependent  on  agriculture  has  declined  marginally 
over  the  last  40  or  50  years,  is  an  indication  of  growing  gap  between  rural 
India  and  urban  areas.  We  have  to  find  credible  strategies  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  this  gap,  if  we  have  to  succeed  in  making  a  success  of  social  and 
economic  progress  in  the  framework  of  an  open  society  and  the  rural 
economy.  The  fact  that  agriculture  today  accounts  for  no  more  than  22 
per  cent  of  our  national  income  while  it  continues  to  provide  livelihood  to 
65  per  cent  of  our  population  is  a  matter  of  challenge  that  we  need  to 
address  in  the  coming  years.  We  need  to  enhance  productivity  and  output 
in  agriculture  while  simultaneously  making  rigorous  efforts  to  move  people 
to  employment  outside  agriculture  either  in  manufacturing  or  in  services. 
In  increasing  agricultural  productivity,  special  emphasis  has  to  be  laid  on 
improving  the  productivity  of  land  and  the  productivity  and  efficiency  of 
water  use  in  our  agricultural  practices. 

If  one  looks  at  the  overall  macro-economic  scenario  in  the  country 
today,  I  see  that  the  environment  is  quite  favourable  for  accelerating  our 
growth  rate  to  beyond  8  per  cent.  In  the  National  Common  Minimum 
Programme,  we  have  set  a  target  of  achieving  a  growth  rate  of  7-8  per 
cent  per  annum.  This  is  not  impossible.  We  grew  at  almost  7  per  cent  last 
year  and  this  year  too,  we  expect  growth  to  be  in  excess  of  7  per  cent. 
However,  this  is  based  on  a  growth  in  agriculture  of  less  than  2  per  cent. 
If  we  have  to  achieve  our  ambitions  of  growing  at  a  rapid  pace  of  over 
8  per  cent  per  annum,  then  we  must  aim  at  an  agricultural  growth  rate 
of  over  4  per  cent  per  annum  on  a  sustained  basis.  Unfortunately,  this  has 
not  been  so  in  the  recent  past  with  average  agricultural  growth  rates  of 
just  1.5  per  cent  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  Tenth  Five  Year  Plan.  We 
have  made  determined  efforts  to  reverse  this  dismal  trend. 

I  believe,  given  our  growth  ambitions,  the  challenges  for  our  agriculture 
scientists,  technologists  and  managers  are  quite  clear.  How  do  we  raise 
agricultural  growth  to  over  4  per  cent?  What  are  the  technological 
breakthroughs  required  for  this  purpose?  What  are  the  changes  that  need 
to  be  made  in  our  research  and  extension  efforts  so  that  we  address 
effectively  to  the  needs  of  farmers  particularly  in  rainfed  areas?  Is  there 
a  need  to  move  from  a  crop  based  approach  to  a  farm  management 
based  approach?  How  do  we  restructure  and  energise  our  agricultural 
extension  system  so  that  newer  technologies  and  farm  management 
practices  get  transferred  to  our  farming  community?  What  modifications 
are  required  in  our  agricultural  markets  so  that  productivity  enhancements 
in  agriculture  result  in  increased  farmgate  prices? 

The  agricultural  research  and  extension  system  has  played  a  pivotal 
role  in  ushering  in  the  Green  revolution.  On  behalf  of  our  nation,  I  salute 
our  agricultural  scientists  who  have  made  this  miracle  take  place.  The 
production  of  food  grains  has  increased  more  than  fourfold  from  50 
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million  tonnes  at  the  time  of  Independence  to  more  than  200  million 
tonnes  today.  We  are  now  among  the  leading  producers  of  jute  and  allied 
fibres,  milk,  wheat,  rice,  fruits  and  vegetables,  eggs  and  fish.  Research  was 
not  just  limited  to  development  of  high  yielding  varieties  and  improved 
production  practices  alone.  Notable  successes  were  also  there  in  the 
development  of  improved  livestock  management,  aquaculture  and  marine- 
culture,  sustainable  use  of  natural  resources  management  and  the 
development  of  improved  agricultural  implements  and  machinery.  It  is 
estimated  that  nearly  half  of  the  registered  growth  in  agricultural  production 
has  been  on  account  of  innovation  and  development  of  technologies. 

As  I  have  said  on  so  many  occasions,  we  need  to  usher  in  a  second 
green  revolution.  The  agricultural  sciences  would  have  therefore  to  work 
towards  providing  the  technological  basis  for  new  breakthroughs.  They  will 
have  to  look  at  providing  crop  specific,  region  specific,  resource  specific 
and  farm  specific  solutions  to  our  problems.  I  am  told  that  there  are 
estimates  that  indicate  that  even  with  the  current  available  technologies, 
it  is  possible  to  double  the  present  food  production  by  the  end  of  the  11th 
Five  Year  Plan.  The  extension  system  therefore  will  have  to  ensure  that 
these  solutions  which  are  available  do  in  fact  reach  our  farmers  so  that 
they  can  implement  them  in  a  short  time  frame.  Our  agricultural  policy 
planners  will  have  to  ensure  that  the  policy  framework  is  appropriate  and 
that  all  technological  efforts  at  productivity  enhancement  result  in  higher 
incomes  to  our  farmers.  I  am  certain  that  they  have  the  capabilities 
required  for  this  purpose  and  will  rise  to  meet  the  challenge. 

The  institution  of  Krishi  Vigyan  Kendra,  since  its  very  beginning  in 
1974,  has  proved  to  be  an  important  mechanism  in  the  process  of 
technology  dissemination  from  research  laboratories  to  the  farmers  and 
end  users.  The  KVK  can  be  an  effective  mechanism  for  technology 
assessment,  technology  refinement  and  technology  demonstration  keeping 
in  mind  its  relevance  to  the  needs  and  resource  endowments  of  the  farming 
community.  In  my  Independence  Day  speech,  I  announced  that  by  2007 
there  would  be  a  Krishi  Vigyan  Kendra  in  every  district  so  that  the  benefits 
of  advanced  research  and  training  can  reach,  as  they  must,  all  our  farmers. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Indian  Council  of  Agricultural  Research 
has  already  established  492  KVKs.  1  am  happy  that  this  event  here  today, 
brings  together  all  the  heads  of  Krishi  Vigyan  Kendras  located  across  the 
country,  Vice  Chancellors  and  Directors  of  Extension  Education  of 
Agricultural  Universities,  Directors  of  ICAR  Institutes,  representatives  of 
State  Governments,  agricultural  scientists,  extension  specialists,  development 
professionals  and  representatives  of  farmers  organizations  on  a  common 
platform  to  discuss  the  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  efficiency, 
effectiveness  and  relevance  of  Krishi  Vigyan  Kendras. 

All  advanced  agricultural  economies  are  knowledge-based  economies. 
Hence,  there  is  a  need  to  make  all  out  efforts  to  broaden  the  knowledge 
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base  of  our  farmers  to  enable  them  to  make  the  optimum  use  of  new 
technologies.  Our  farmers’  needs  for  information  are  multi-faceted  and 
these  are  not  limited  to  technology  alone.  They  need  information  about 
agriculture  as  a  business,  about  farming  practices,  about  policy  initiatives, 
about  best  practices  of  other  farmers  and  on  market  intelligence.  Therefore, 
timely  availability  of  information  is  a  critical  component  in  the  development 
of  our  agriculture. 

Our  extension  services  need  to  gear  up  for  fulfilling  the  demands  of 
credible  information  at  a  much  faster  rate.  This  is  possible  through  new 
IT  and  communication  tools  which  not  only  cut  across  physical  barriers 
between  farmers  and  researchers  but  also  provide  need-based  information 
to  our  farmers.  I  am  very  happy  to  learn  that  the  ICAR  has  decided  to 
provide  electronic  connectivity  to  about  200  KVKs  to  make  them  hubs  for 
accessing  information  by  our  farmers.  I  believe  that  KVKs  should  be  able 
to  function  as  ‘knowledge  banks’  in  each  district  where  they  are  located. 
They  should  be  able  to  provide  information  on  all  issues  required  by  our 
farmers.  This  is  a  feasible  and  realizable  goal. 

In  a  dynamic,  evolving  economy,  the  Krishi  Vigyan  Kendras  must  be 
the  focal  point  in  each  district  from  where  information,  knowledge  and 
technology  can  flow  to  various  end-users  through  effective  partnerships. 
They  must  become  effective  conduits  for  providing  feedback  from  farmers 
to  the  research  process  to  make  the  research  agenda  more  demand  driven. 
They  must  ensure  that  research  emerges  from  ivory  towers  and  fulfils  the 
felt  needs  of  India’s  farmers. 

I  am  sure  that  this  conference  will  be  helpful  in  identifying  new  viable 
strategies  for  upgrading  the  technological  capabilities  of  our  agricultural 
sector  and  in  enhancing  the  effectiveness  of  KVKs.  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  KVKs  will  receive  all  possible  support  from  the  Central  Government. 
I  wish  you  all  success  in  your  deliberations.” 


Meeting  the  Challenges  of 
Irrigation  and  Water 
Management 

I  AM  VERY  happy  to  be  with  you  at  this  Conference  of  Irrigation  and 
Water  Resources  Ministers.  Our  Government  attaches  a  great  deal  of 
importance  to  this  very  vital  subject  which  is  critical  for  the  development 
of  our  economy,  particularly  the  development  of  our  agricultural  economy. 
As  I  had  mentioned  in  my  Independence  Day  speech  last  year,  it  is  one 
of  the  seven  priority  areas  identified  for  focused  attention.  Our  Government 
believes  that  irrigation,  along  with  agriculture  and  the  rural  employment 
guarantee,  holds  the  key  for  the  transformation  of  rural  India.  Given  the 
latent  untapped  potential  for  further  irrigation,  I  sincerely  hope  this 
conference  will  be  able  to  come  up  with  credible  strategies  for  tapping  and 
realizing  this  critical  resource. 

Water  is  a  blessing  for  human  kind.  It  is  the  life  blood  of  farming. 
Nations,  cities  and  civilizations  have  grown  near  rivers.  Our  scriptures 
have  praised  the  life  giving  quality  of  water.  At  the  same  time,  having  an 
excess  of  water  or  its  complete  absence  can  be  a  curse  too.  Last  year, 
many  parts  of  our  country  were  affected  by  drought.  Farmers  were  in 
acute  distress.  This  year,  we  are  having  a  deluge  of  water,  leading  to  flash 
floods  and  consequent  destruction  and  loss  of  valuable  property  in  many 
States  of  the  Union.  Once  again,  farmers  in  these  parts  are  in  distress. 
In  a  way,  these  two  phenomena  demonstrate  the  vulnerability  of  our 
people  to  the  vagaries  of  nature.  They  also  demonstrate  the  importance 
that  irrigation  can  play  in  mitigating  the  risk  arising  out  of  fluctuating 
rainfall  -  both  when  it  is  in  shortage  and  when  it  is  in  excess.  Irrigation 
can  ensure  that  people’s  suffering  from  water  related  disasters  is  minimized 
and  that  they  enjoy  the  benefit  of  nature’s  bounty. 

This  is,  therefore,  a  sector  which  was  given  great  importance  in  the 
earlier  Five  Year  Plans.  In  the  First  Plan,  the  public  investment  in  irrigation 
was  as  high  as  23  per  cent  of  the  total  outlay.  Over  a  period  of  time,  this 
has  fallen  now  to  less  than  5  per  cent.  While  a  part  of  this  decline  is 
because  of  the  rise  of  other  sectors,  we  cannot  deny  that  irrigation  has 
suffered  a  certain  degree  of  neglect  and  lowering  of  priority  in  the  last 
decade  in  particular.  States  are  committing  far  less  funds  to  this  core 
sector  than  before.  One  hears  stories  of  large  irrigation  department 
bureaucracies,  created  in  earlier  decades,  sitting  idle  without  adequate 
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work  and  budgetary  allocations  basically  going  to  meeting  their  salary 
expenditures.  Whatever  is  available  for  investment  has  got  thinly  spread 
leading  to  delays,  cost  overruns  and  ultimately,  under  utilization  of  our  vast 
latent  potential. 

This  decline  has  been  happening  at  a  time  when  we  still  have  untapped 
irrigation  potential,  both  above  and  below  the  surface.  I  remember  reading 
recently  about  how  poorly  India  compares  with  other  developing  countries, 
not  to  mention  the  developed  countries,  in  terms  of  the  per  capita  water 
storage  capacity  created,  the  proportion  of  total  rainfall  that  can  be  stored 
in  reservoirs  and  the  proportion  of  water  that  goes  of  as  runoff.  We  need 
to  reverse,  therefore,  the  neglect  of  this  very  vital  sector  if  we  are  to  use 
irrigation  and  improved  water  management  practices  to  rejuvenate  and 
revitalise  our  agriculture.  States  must  commit  a  greater  proportion  of 
resources  to  this  sector  and  I  am  sure,  the  Centre  will  play  its  role  in 
helping  them  along.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  some  states  have  started 
reversing  this  trend.  I  am  sure  that  others  will  follow. 

Our  government  is  committed  to  creating  critical  infrastructure  in 
rural  areas  through  Bharat  Nirman.  Irrigation  is  one  of  the  key  components 
of  Bharat  Nirman  and  we  have  set  ambitious  targets  for  this  component. 
We  plan  to  create  an  additional  irrigation  potential  of  1  crore  hectare 
through  a  combination  of  strategies  including  development  of  major  and 
medium  irrigation  projects  and  implementing  minor  irrigation  schemes 
utilizing  both  surface  and  ground  water  resources.  Almost  20  lakh  hectares 
is  proposed  to  be  added  through  enhancing  the  utilization  of  completed 
projects,  particularly  through  the  scheme  for  repair,  renovation  and 
rehabilitation  of  water  bodies.  Bharat  Nirman  targets  can  be  met  only 
through  your  efforts.  I  request  all  of  you  to  work  together  to  ensure  that 
we  are  able  to  generate  this  massive  additional  potential.  The  Central 
Government  will  support  you  in  all  possible  ways  in  achieving  the  target 
of  Bharat  Nirman. 

I  am  told  that  your  conference  has  a  large  template  of  issues  to 
discuss  over  the  course  of  the  day.  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  only  to 
a  few.  One  is  the  area  of  water  management.  Our  water  management 
practices  need  considerable  improvement.  There  is  a  significant  gap  between 
the  irrigation  potential  created  and  the  potential  utilized.  In  a  way,  this 
gap  reflects  a  wasted  investment. 

It  is  also  a  potential  which  can  be  easily  tapped.  Then  there  is  the 
case  of  water  bodies  whose  potential  has  declined  over  the  years,  either 
through  neglect  or  improper  management.  We  need  to  attend  to  this.  Our 
government  has  started  the  scheme  for  repair,  renovation  and  restoration 
of  water  bodies.  I  request  states  to  take  advantage  of  this  scheme  and  also 
formulate  their  own  schemes  to  access  whatever  funding  resources  are 
made  available.  Related  to  water  management  is  the  issue  of  management 
structures  needed  for  managing  the  assets  that  are  created. 
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Over  the  last  two  decades,  adequate  experience  has  been  gained 
about  alternative  models  of  managing  water  resources,  water-related  assets, 
particularly  about  participatory  approaches.  Some  states  have  tried  out 
water  user  associations  for  operation  and  maintenance  purposes.  While 
water  user  associations  do  have  utility  in  enhancing  stakeholder  participation, 
they  need  to  be  empowered,  as  Dr.  Ahluwalia  has  emphasised,  they  need 
to  be  empowered  further  and  also  made  financially  sustainable.  This  can 
happen  only  through  rationalizing  water  charges  and  generating  additional 
revenue.  They  also  need  to  look  into  a  wide  range  of  issues  such  as 
sustainable  use  of  available  water  resources,  desirable  cropping  patterns, 
water  use  efficiency  and  greater  equity  in  the  utilisation  of  water.  They 
need  to  be  given  more  teeth  to  be  effective  institutions  for  decentralized 
management  of  our  water  resources.  Such  decentralized  institutions  could 
be  one  route  to  more  effective,  more  efficient  and  financially  sustainable 
water  management  in  years  and  decades  to  come. 

We  have  a  large  backlog  of  ongoing  incomplete  major  and  medium 
irrigation  projects  and  also  renovation  and  modernization  schemes.  Some 
of  these  were  reportedly  taken  up  as  early  as  in  the  Fifth  Plan.  These 
delays  add  to  unnecessary  costs  and  unutilized  potential.  The  Accelerated 
Irrigation  Benefits  Programme  (AIBP)  is  our  window  for  ensuring  speedy 
completion  of  these  projects. 

We  have  more  than  doubled  the  allocation  to  AIBP  and  it  is  for  the 
states  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  facility.  I  learn  that  AIBP  projects  too 
are  suffering  from  slippages.  This  is  not  an  acceptable  proposition.  We 
must  get  over  the  ‘chalta  hai’  attitude  and  put  our  best  foot  forward  in  the 
management  of  water  resources  of  our  country. 

In  ground  water  development,  we  have  a  better  picture  largely  because 
individual  enterprise  and  initiative  have  had  a  greater  role  to  play.  While 
we  do  have  areas  which  are  under  acute  water  stress  due  to  over-exploitation 
of  ground  water  potential,  we  also  have  regions,  particularly  in  Eastern 
India,  where  the  unutilized  potential  is  exceedingly  large. 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  renew  our  efforts  to  have  credible 
groundwater  management  legislation  so  that  these  resources  are  used  in 
a  sustainable  manner.  Linked  to  this  is  the  need  for  better  rainwater 
harvesting  practices  in  the  catchment  areas.  The  employment  guarantee 
programme  of  our  government  will,  I  am  sure,  address  watershed 
development  on  a  priority  activity. 

I  must  draw  your  attention  to  issues  relating  to  our  rivers.  In  earlier 
days,  numerous  irrigation  projects  were  implemented  on  inter-state  rivers 
for  the  benefit  of  people  in  all  riparian  states.  Those  projects  have  conferred 
immense  immediate  benefits. 

This  has  been  possible  because  of  mutual  understanding  and 
cooperation  among  the  States.  In  the  recent  past,  many  promising  inter- 
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state  projects  have  got  delayed  because  of  an  inability  to  arrive  at  a 
consensus  among  the  riparian  States.  Rivers  are  a  shared  heritage  of  our 
country.  As  I  have  said  earlier,  they  should  be  the  strings  that  unite  us,  not 
the  strings  that  divide  us.  I  would  like  all  of  you  gathered  here  to  ponder 
for  a  while  on  what  we  wish  to  leave  behind  as  our  legacy  for  the  next 
generation.  If  we  show  adequate  understanding,  consideration,  an 
appreciation  of  the  other  view  point  and  statesmanship,  I  am  confident  we 
will  be  able  to  move  forward  and  show  positive  results. 

In  this  context,  I  have  a  few  comments  to  make  on  the  North 
Eastern  states.  During  my  visit  to  Assam  last  year,  I  had  spoken  of  new 
institutional  arrangements  to  handle  the  gigantic  task  of  harnessing  the 
water  and  hydro-electric  power  potential  of  this  potentially  very  rich  region 
of  our  country.  I  had  suggested  that  merely  tinkering  with  institutions  at 
the  edges  may  not  suffice.  I  had  suggested  the  setting  up  of  a  North-East 
Valley  Authority  as  a  body  that  would  develop  the  river  areas  to  provide 
effective  flood  control,  generate  electricity,  provide  irrigation  facilities  and 
develop  infrastructure.  I  understand  that  while  we  are  close  to  a  consensus 
on  setting  up  such  a  comprehensive  body,  the  arrangements  may  have 
certain  disadvantages  for  Arunachal  Pradesh. 

I  agree  that  Arunachal  should  get  a  better  deal.  This  can  be  discussed. 
The  larger  issues  however  is  that  the  North  East  is  a  potentially  very 
wealthy  region.  A  third  of  India’s  runoff  is  in  the  North  East.  This  makes 
the  North  east  a  major  water  reservoir  for  the  rest  of  India.  This,  along 
with  60,000  MW  hydropower  potential  can  combine  to  make  this  region 
economically  vibrant.  We  need  therefore  to  work  out  creative  solutions  so 
that  gains  of  inter-state  projects  are  equalized  and  I  hope  the  Government 
of  India  can  work  with  the  state  governments  to  harness  the  potential  that 
exists  in  the  north-eastern  region.  Similar  approaches  are  necessary  for 
other  inter-state  rivers  as  well. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  the  challenges  in  irrigation  and  water 
resource  management  are  known  and  the  future  beckons  us.  I  hope  your 
conference  can  find  credible  ways  to  move  forward.  I  wish  your  deliberations 
all  success. 


Building  Syngeries  Between 
Science  and  Technology  and 
Rural  Development 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  in  Hyderabad  to  inaugurate  the  93rd 
Session  of  the  Indian  Science  Congress.  I  would,  at  the  very  outset,  like 
to  pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  Professor  M  C  Puri  who  was  gunned 
down  in  the  greatest  temple  of  Indian  science  by  the  most  reprehensible 
and  cowardly  enemies  of  our  people.  Dr  Puri  was  a  soldier  of  knowledge. 
He  lived  a  life  of  peace,  dedicated  to  science  and  education.  No  civilized 
people  can  condone  such  an  uncivilized  act. 

It  is  a  symbol  of  the  success  of  Indian  science  and  technology,  of  our 
emergence  as  a  knowledge  power,  that  the  symbols  and  temples  of  our 
knowledge  society  are  today  being  targeted  by  terrorists.  I  am  confident 
that  all  our  knowledge  workers  will  close  ranks  and  join  the  struggle  to 
make  India  a  great  nation,  a  humane  and  modern  nation,  a  knowledge 
power.  No  force  on  the  earth  can  weaken  this  resolve  of  the  Indian 
people. 

I  am  happy  that  you  have  chosen  an  agricultural  university  campus 
as  the  venue  for  this  session  since  this  year  we  mark  the  centenary  of  the 
setting  up  of  modern  agricultural  colleges  in  the  sub-continent.  Our 
agricultural  universities  have  played  an  important  role  in  the  agrarian 
transformation  of  India. 

I  am  also  happy  that  the  focal  theme  for  this  session  is  the  role  of 
science  and  technology  in  the  promotion  of  integrated  rural  development. 

I  believe  you  are  returning  to  this  theme  after  almost  three  decades.  It  was 
in  Andhra  Pradesh,  the  rice  bowl  of  India,  that  Indiraji  addressed  the 
Science  Congress  on  this  very  subject,  in  1976.  It  was  a  decade  after  our 
country  had  passed  through  the  worst  agricultural  years  since  Independence. 
It  was  said  in  the  mid-sixties  that  India  was  living  a  “ship-to-mouth” 
existence!  By  1976,  the  Green  Revolution  had  transformed  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

Our  scientists,  our  farmers,  our  community  development  staff  and 
our  extension  workers,  worked  together  to  liberate  the  country  from  external 
dependence  in  food.  The  Indian  Science  Congress  paid  tribute  to  the  work 
of  scientists  like  Dr  Y  Nayudamma,  a  great  son  of  Andhra,  Dr  M  S 
Swaminathan,  who  is  here  with  us  today,  and  many  others  who  played 
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a  key  role  in  taking  the  benefits  of  science  to  the  farm.  Dr  Nayudamma 
was  among  the  first  to  urge  scientists  to  step  in  and  help  in  integrated 
rural  development.  He  initiated  the  Karimnagar  Project,  here  in  Andhra 
Pradesh,  that  sought  to  bring  together  scientists,  technologists,  extension 
workers  and  community  development  staff.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  lessons  were  learnt  by  that  experiment,  and  how  we  can  take  forward 
that  initiative. 

Thirty  years  later,  we  can  say  that  the  Indian  farmer  has  indeed 
benefited  from  the  contribution  of  science  and  technology.  However,  in 
spite  of  the  advances  made,  there  still  remains  the  challenge  of  bridging 
the  development  gap  between  urban  and  rural  India;  of  increasing  rural 
incomes;  of  increasing  agricultural  productivity;  of  increasing  investment  in 
agriculture  and  rural  non-farm  economy;  of  improving  rural  infrastructure 
and  in  the  final  analysis,  forever  ending  the  so-called  divide  between 
Bharat  and  India.  The  technologies  and  the  strategies  unleashed  by  the 
first  Green  Revolution  have  run  their  course.  This  requires,  as  I  have  said 
before,  a  Second  Green  Revolution.  In  non-food  crops,  in  horticulture,  in 
new  plant  varieties. 

As  I  see  our  agricultural  growth  plateau,  I  realize  that  there  is  a  need 
for  a  renewed  thrust  on  research  that  can  enhance  farm  productivity.  We 
need  greater  emphasis  on  research  that  can  increase  the  efficiency  of 
utilization  of  inputs;  that  can  improve  farm  management  practices;  that 
can  reduce  post  harvest  losses  through  better  post-harvest  management 
technologies  in  storage,  transportation  and  processing;  that  can,  in  the 
final  analysis,  increase  both  yields  and  value  addition  at  the  farmer  level 
leading  to  better  incomes.  This  is  extremely  important  if  we  have  to 
ensure  that  our  countrymen  who  depend  on  agriculture  for  sustenance  are 
not  left  behind  in  this  age  of  technology  and  knowledge. 

India  also  needs  increased  application  of  science  and  modern 
technology  to  forest  conservation  and  management,  environmental 
protection,  water  conservation  and  utilization  of  herbs  and  plants.  We 
need  a  harmonious  blend  of  advanced  science  and  technology,  appropriate 
technology  and  local  knowledge  to  ensure  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
benefits  of  new  knowledge. 

In  1976,  Indiraji  had  said  to  the  Science  Congress,  and  I  quote: 

“The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people  live  in  villages  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  years  to  come.  I  would  go  further  and  say  that  we 
don’t  even  want  to  uproot  them.  All  over  the  world,  urbanization  has 
brought  comfort  and  stimulation;  but  who  could  claim  that  it  has  not  given 
rise  to  complicated  problems?  Rural  life  should  be  so  enriched  as  to 
prevent  the  migration  of  people  and  resources  from  villages  to  towns. 
Expedients  worked  out  in  countries  where  the  agricultural  population  form 
but  a  small  part  of  the  work  force  cannot  serve  our  country.” 
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Indiraji’s  wise  words  ring  true  even  today.  Our  strategy  for  rural  India 
has  to  be  one  of  improving  the  quality  of  life  in  village  India,  based  on 
easily  accessible  and  appropriate  technologies,  so  that  people  can  continue 
to  live  where  their  forefathers  have  for  generations  and  yet  live  comfortable 
and  decent  lives.  Science  must  serve  the  needs  of  our  farmers  if  scientists 
wish  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  a  more  prosperous  India. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  once  said:  “If  the  village  perishes,  India  perishes 
too.”  He  was  echoing  the  thoughts  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  who  once  wrote: 
“A  bold  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride,  /  When  once  destroyed,  can 
never  be  supplied.” 

My  vision  of  rural  India  is  of  a  modern  agrarian,  industrial  and 
services  economy  co-existing  side  by  side,  where  people  can  live  in  well- 
equipped  villages  and  commute  easily  to  work,  be  it  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
non-farm  economy.  There  is  much  that  modern  science  and  technology 
can  do  to  realize  this  vision.  Rural  incomes  have  to  be  increased.  Rural 
infrastructure  has  to  be  improved.  Rural  health  and  education  needs  have 
to  be  met.  Employment  opportunities  have  to  be  created  in  rural  areas. 

Our  Government  has  taken  several  initiatives  in  each  area.  We  have 
launched  Bharat  Nirman,  a  time-bound  programme  to  improve  rural 
infrastructure,  including  rural  roads,  power,  housing,  telecom,  and  irrigation. 
We  have  launched  a  National  Rural  Health  Mission,  enhanced  funding  for 
rural  education  and  for  the  mid-day  meal  programme  for  school  children. 
We  have  enacted  the  National  Rural  Employment  Guarantee  Act  and 
increased  availability  of  credit  to  farmers.  All  these  initiatives  are  aimed  at 
offering  a  New  Deal  to  Rural  India. 

The  challenge  before  you  is  to  pursue  good  quality  science,  world 
class  research  and  yet  be  able  to  address  the  needs  of  development  and 
employment  creation  in  rural  India.  Those  of  you  who  meet  this  challenge 
will  be  regarded  as  the  real  architects  and  builders  of  modern  India. 

Let  me  focus  my  attention  on  three  challenges  that  science  and 
technology  must  address  to  promote  rural  development.  First,  we  have  to 
increase  agricultural  productivity  -  the  productivity  of  land,  labour,  seed 
and  plant  and  other  factors  of  production. 

This  is  what  I  call  the  Second  Green  Revolution.  Second,  we  have 
to  develop  affordable  and  appropriate  technologies  for  energy  and  water. 
Third,  we  have  to  promote  labour-using,  yet  efficient  and  relevant 
technologies  in  both  farm  and  non-farm  business. 

The  National  Commission  on  Farmers  has  suggested  a  programme 
for  “Agricultural  Renewal”  that  can  be  the  starting  point  of  the  Second 
Green  Revolution.  The  five  components  suggested  are:  (a)  soil  health 
enhancement  through  concurrent  attention  to  the  physics,  chemistry  and 
microbiology  of  the  soils; 
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(b)  water  harvesting,  water  conservation  and  sustainable  and  equitable 
use  of  water;  (c)  access  to  affordable  credit  and  to  crop  and  life  insurance 
reform;  (d)  development  and  dissemination  of  appropriate  technologies 
and,  (e)  improved  opportunities,  infrastructure  and  regulations  for  marketing 
of  produce. 

I  would  add  two  more  elements  to  this  package,  namely:  (f)  the 
application  of  science  and  biotechnology  to  the  improvement  of  seeds  and 
utilization  of  herbal  and  other  plants;  and,  (g)  the  application  of  science 
to  animal  husbandry  to  improve  the  productivity  of  livestock  and  poultry. 
There  is  much  that  science  and  technology  can  do  in  each  of  these  seven 
areas.  There  is  much  that  agricultural  universities  can  in  fact  do  in  each 
of  these  areas. 

The  technologies  we  develop  must  be  economically  affordable  and 
relevant  to  small  and  marginal  farmers,  especially  in  drought  prone  regions. 
Two  criticisms  of  the  first  Green  Revolution  have  been:  one,  that  it  did  not 
benefit  dry  land  agriculture;  and,  two,  that  it  was  not  scale  neutral  and  had 
benefited  large  farms  and  big  farmers.  While  evidence  shows  that  this  was 
not  always  the  case,  we  must  ensure  that  Second  Green  Revolution 
technologies  have  a  special  focus  on  dry  land  agriculture  and  do  benefit 
small  and  marginal  farmers. 

The  Second  Green  Revolution  will  not  be  possible  without  a 
rejuvenation  of  our  agricultural  universities  and  research  institutions.  We 
have  to  revitalize  these  institutions.  We  have  to  improve  their  academic 
standing  and  their  relevance  to  agrarian  society  and  the  economy. 

All  advanced  agricultural  economies  are  knowledge-based  economies. 
We  must  broaden  the  knowledge  base  of  our  farmers  to  enable  them  to 
make  the  best  use  of  new  technologies.  Our  farmers’  needs  for  information 
are  multi-faceted  and  these  are  not  limited  to  technology  alone.  They  need 
information  about  agriculture  as  a  business,  about  farming  practices,  about 
policy  initiatives,  about  best  practices  of  other  farmers  and  on  market 
intelligence.  Therefore,  timely  availability  of  information  is  a  critical 
component  in  the  development  of  our  agriculture. 

Our  extension  services  need  to  gear  up  to  meet  these  and  emerging 
demands  of  farmers.  Extension  services  have  languished  in  the  past  two 
decades.  We  have  to  find  innovative  ways  in  which  the  skills  of  agricultural 
graduates  can  be  harnessed  for  effective  extension  work.  New 
communications  tools  can  be  used  to  overcome  physical  barriers  between 
farmers  and  researchers.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  Indian  Council  for 
Agricultural  Research  is  seeking  to  provide  electronic  connectivity  to  about 
200  Krishi  Vigyan  Kendras  to  make  them  hubs  for  accessing  information 
by  our  farmers.  I  believe  that  Krishi  Vigyan  Kendras  should  function  as 
‘knowledge  banks’  in  each  district.  They  must  bring  scientists,  extension 
workers  and  farmers  together  and  bridge  the  gap  between  potential  and 
actual  farm  yields. 
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Water  and  energy,  like  land,  are  scarce  resources.  Science  and 
technology  can  help  on  the  supply  side  by  increasing  factor  productivity 
and  by  developing  technologies  that  conserve  utilization  of  these  resources. 
The  western  world  has  not  invested  enough  in  research  on  water,  bio¬ 
mass,  solar  and  other  relevant  sources  of  energy  because  they  are  not 
under  the  kind  of  pressure  we  face.  Solar  energy  and  bio-mass  are  areas 
where  Indian  scientists  must  be  at  the  forefront  of  research  and 
development.  I  believe  we  can  contribute  to  more  economic  use  of 
resources,  to  improved  productivity  and  to  affordable  infrastructure 
development  through  such  research.  Our  Government  will  encourage  world 
class  research  in  appropriate  water  and  energy  related  technologies. 

We  are  in  urgent  need  of  science-based  solutions  in  energy  and 
water  provisioning,  especially  in  rain-fed  areas.  Ground  water  use  needs 
to  be  accompanied  by  mandatory  rainwater  harvesting  and  aquifer  recharge. 
Our  Government  has  taken  several  initiatives  in  watershed  development 
and  ground  water  replenishment.  In  some  regions  of  the  country,  inter¬ 
linking  of  rivers  may  contribute  to  reduced  dependence  on  ground  water 
and  to  re-charge  of  ground  water.  I  seek  a  more  informed  debate  on 
utilization  of  river  waters  in  a  manner  that  would  be  ecologically  sustainable 
and  economically  affordable. 

I  hope  the  session  devoted  to  these  issues  at  this  Congress  can  come 
forward  with  suggestions  as  to  how  we  can  bring  10  million  hectares  of 
additional  land  under  irrigation  without  associated  environmental  damage 
and  with  minimal  human  dislocation. 

Public  policy  must  respond  to  an  important  trend  in  the  Indian 
economy.  While  the  share  of  agriculture  in  national  income  is  falling 
rapidly,  the  share  of  population  dependent  on  agriculture  is  not  declining 
as  rapidly.  This  is  creating  rural  distress  and  contributing  to  enforced 
migration  to  urban  areas.  The  only  sensible  response  to  this  trend  is  to 
create  productive  employment  opportunities  in  rural  areas,  both  in  the 
farm  and  non-farm  sectors.  Scientists  and  technologists  must  develop 
labour-using  technologies  both  in  agriculture  and  in  rural  manufacturing  so 
that  jobs  can  be  created  closer  home  for  those  of  our  citizens  who  live  in 
villages. 

This  requires  a  multi-pronged  approach.  To  be  sure,  it  requires 
investment  in  skill  development.  It  requires  financing  of  labour-using 
technologies  on  the  farm,  especially  in  processing,  packaging  and  marketing 
farm  produce.  We  must  also  help  modernize  our  handlooms  and  handicraft 
industries  to  enable  rural  artisans  to  reconnect  with  new  markets.  New 
functional  townships  must  be  developed,  away  from  existing  cities  but 
equipped  with  basic  infrastructure,  to  attract  new  investment  in 
manufacturing  and  services  sectors  in  rural  areas. 

All  this  opens  up  opportunities  for  new  technology  development. 
Agricultural  universities  must  be  intellectually  alive  to  such  possibilities  and 
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develop  courses  and  programmes  to  train  people  living  in  rural  areas.  We 
have  no  option  but  to  encourage  people  living  in  rural  areas  to  continue 
to  live  there  even  as  the  quality  of  their  life  is  improved  and  more  and 
more  modern  amenities  are  provided  for  them. 

To  enable  this  we  must  look  at  decentralized  energy  generation, 
decentralized  social  and  economic  infrastructure  development, 
decentralization  of  governance  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
business  activity.  Excessive  centralization  has  been  the  bane  of  development 
in  India.  While  we  create  a  single  market,  removing  internal  barriers  to 
trade  and  movement  of  goods,  services  and  people,  we  must  enable  the 
development  of  local  markets  so  that  local  solutions  can  be  generated  to 
address  local  problems. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  within  the  foreseeable  future  we  can 
rapidly  modernize  rural  India  and  ensure  that  the  gains  of  development 
reach  every  corner  of  our  vast  country.  Our  scientists  must  work  with 
Government,  with  non-government  organizations,  with  local  bodies  and 
stakeholder  groups  to  make  this  happen.  I  hope  your  Congress  will  devote 
itself  to  such  urgent  concerns  of  our  people,  and  enthuse  you  to  rededicate 
yourselves  to  the  greater  glory  of  our  Nation. 


A  Programme  for  Renewal  of 
Rural  India — Challenges  Ahead 


“As 


I  STAND  before  you  I  am  reminded  of  a  stanza  from  a  poem 
which  I  learnt  when  I  was  a  student  more  than  fifty  five  years  ago.  “A 
desire  of  a  moth  for  the  stars,  of  the  night  for  the  morrow,  the  devotion 
to  something  afar  from  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow”.  Coming  to  the  Indian 
Agriculture  Research  Institute  campus  is  really  a  source  of  joy  for  me 
because  I  am  in  the  company  of  a  group  of  scientists  and  technologists 
who  have  made  all  of  us  proud  of  the  Indians.  No  group  of  intellectuals 
or  workers  in  the  post  independence  India  has  made  such  a  phenomenoal 
contribution  to  the  removal  of  poverty  and  the  promotion  of  sustainable 
development  than  our  agriculture  scientists.  We  are  very  fortunate  that  the 
doyen  of  that  group  of  scientists,  Prof.  M.S.  Swaminathan  is  here  in  our 
midst.  His  life  and  works  constitute  like  the  life  and  work  of  Prof.  B.P.Pal, 
a  source  of  great  inspiration  and  I  dare  say  that  will  be  so  for  many  many 
generations  to  come. 


I  am  particularly  delighted  to  be  here  in  your  midst  at  this  conference 
on  agriculture,  food,  nutritional  security  and  rural  growth.  I  am  particularly 
delighted  to  associate  myself  with  this  Conference  since  it  is  part  of  the 
Centenary  Celebrations  in  memory  of  Dr  B  P  Pal.  Dr  Pal  was  a  great 
scientist  and  researcher,  a  visionary  institution  builder,  a  committed 
nationalist  and  patriot,  and,  above  all,  a  fine  human  being. 

Our  nation  at  its  independence,  was  blessed  by  a  generation  of  great 
intellectuals  who  were  also  institution  builders  and  nation  builders.  The 
great  institutions  of  research  that  we  are  today  all  proud  of  were  built  by 
men  like  Dr  Pal.  They  were  men  and  women  of  great  courage,  foresight, 
and  vision.  Nowhere  in  the  developing  world  at  that  time  were  there 
scientists  of  such  global  stature.  Dr  Saha,  Dr  Bhabha,  Dr  Pal,  and  so  many 
others,  built  institutions  of  excellence  like  the  Indian  Institute  of  Science, 
the  Tata  Institute  of  Fundamental  Research,  the  National  Physical 
Laboratories,  and  this  great  conference  of  the  Indian  Agricultural  Research 
Institute.  The  challenge  before  us  is  to  preserve  these  institutions  and  build 
upon  their  achievements.  I  have  often  said  that  the  acid  test  for  the  good 
health  of  any  system  is  its  capacity  to  reproduce  itself  and  therefore,  our 
institutions  must  acquire  a  caliber  to  breed  excellent  as  well  as  social 
commitments  social  relevance  as  an  integral  part  of  their  growth  process. 
We  owe  this  to  our  people  and  our  nation.  We  must  of  course  ensure  that 
the  benefits  of  modern  education  and  science  do  reach  all  sections  of  our 
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society.  Equally  we  owe  it  to  our  posterity  that  we  build  and  preserve 
institutions  of  great  excellence  and  world  standing.  India  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  anything  but  the  very  best.  We  must  have  the  ambition  to  get  away 
from  this  attitude  of  ‘Chalta  hai\  We  must  imbibe  the  inspiration,  we  must 
have  the  courage  to  think  big,  to  think  out  of  the  box  that’s  the  only  way 
we  can  use  human  knowledge  as  a  major  source  of  India’s  prosperity, 
India’s  growth  and  enabling  India  to  acquire  its  rightful  place  in  the  comity 
of  nations. 

It  is  scientists  like  Dr  Pal  and  Dr  Swaminathan  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  our  Green  Revolution.  If  today  India  is  substantially  self-sufficient  in 
food,  it  is  to  a  great  extent  because  of  their  dedicated  work  in  increasing 
yields  and  incomes.  The  application  of  scientific  knowledge  was  the  essence 
of  the  Green  Revolution.  New  seeds,  new  fertilizers,  new  ways  of  farming 
and  providing  extension  services  were  all  examples  of  the  application  of 
scientific  and  technological  knowledge. 

Apart  from  contributing  to  food  security,  the  Green  Revolution  also 
increased  the  incomes  of  farmers  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  It  has 
contributed  to  agrarian  change  and  rural  development.  I  salute  the  great 
scientists  and  our  farmers  for  their  contribution  to  this  vital  aspect  of  our 
nation  building  process.  The  Green  Revolution  was  not  just  about  yields 
and  incomes.  It  was  also  about  empowerment.  By  increasing  the  value  of 
knowledge  in  improving  the  lives  of  our  farmers,  it  empowered  them.  It 
enhanced  the  country’s  food  security.  However,  we  have  yet  to  ensure  the 
nutritional  security  of  all  our  people  particularly  our  children  and  women. 
We  must  ensure  that  the  benefits  of  food  security  translate  into  the  nutritional 
security  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  -  that’s  the  challenge.  It  looks  formidable, 
but  I  do  believe  that  our  nation  has  resources  and  the  willpower  to  meet 
this  challenge.  What  we  need  today  is  a  practical,  viable  strategy  to  reach 
to  the  poorest  section  of  our  population.  Resources  are  not  that  binding 
a  constraint  today  because  our  Government  stands  committed  to  enlarge 
very  substantially  those  segments  of  our  development  programme,  which 
will  help  to  improve  the  nutritional  status  of  our  women  and  children.  We 
have  now  a  new  nation-wide  programme  of  providing  a  cooked,  Mid-Day 
meal  to  all  school  children,  all  over  our  country.  We  have  a  commitment 
to  expand  the  Integrated  Child  Development  (ICDS)  programme  that  will 
cover  all  walks  of  our  population.  The  resources  are  there,  the  infrastructure 
is  there,  but  I  will  be  the  last  one  to  say  that  we  have  found  an  efficient 
delivery  mechanism  so  that  there  is  no  leakage,  no  wastage  in  the 
implementation  of  the  programme  -  and  that’s  a  challenge  for  all  of  us, 
to  work  collectively,  to  plug  the  loopholes  which  often  in  the  past  have 
also  affected  the  viability  and  the  effectiveness  of  many  of  our  development 
programmes. 

To  sustain  a  higher  rate  of  economic  growth  and  make  it  more 
equitable  and  inclusive,  our  growth  process  has  to  be  certainly  more 
broad-based.  It  must  envelope  the  agrarian  economy  and  society.  It  must 
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translate  into  higher  incomes  and  better  capabilities  for  our  farmers  and 
the  rural  poor. 

To  accelerate  rural  development  we  need  a  combination  of  policies. 
We  have  to  invest  in  rural  infrastructure  -  in  schools,  hospitals,  roads, 
power  supply,  civic  amenities,  telecommunications,  irrigation,  this  shall 
effect  in  the  next  four-five  years,  our  country  will  see  investment  in  rural 
infrastructure  at  a  scale  which  it  has  never  seen  before.  The  Bharat 
Nirman  programme  is  an  attempt  to  address  this  challenge.  This  alone  of 
course  is  not  enough.  We  have  to  improve  the  economic  connectivity 
between  the  farm  and  the  market  and  between  the  farm  and  our 
laboratories.  The  benefits  of  research  must  reach  the  farmer.  Some  months 
ago  in  this  very  campus,  I  participated  in  a  conference  which  was  convened 
by  my  colleague  -  Shri  Sharad  Pawar,  where  we  discussed  how  we  can 
fulfill  this  historic  task  of  making  benefits  of  various  science  and  technologies 
available  to  our  farmers.  If  we  do  accomplish  that  task,  1  think  we  would 
have  served  the  cause  of  growth  and  equity. 

The  bounty  coming  out  of  that  must  reach  continually  in  the  market, 
in  a  manner  that  would  benefit  the  farmer.  Finally,  the  benefits  of  increased 
production  and  productivity  must  translate  themselves  into  improved 
consumption.  I  am  glad  your  Conference  is  linking  food  production  to 
food  consumption  through  its  focus  on  nutrition.  If  higher  food  production 
does  not  reflect  itself  in  better  nutritional  status  of  all  our  people,  we 
would  have  failed  in  our  work  and  we  cannot  afford  to  fail. 

All  this  calls  for  a  range  of  rural  reforms  at  various  levels.  As  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago,  in  the  way  our  Krishi  Vigyan  Kendras  and 
extension  services  work.  I  have  been  told  our  extension  system  is  in  dire 
need  of  restructuring  and  betterment.  I  do  not  see  here  any  new,  big  ideas 
on  how  we  can  extend  the  benefits  of  modern  science  and  technology  in 
an  effective  manner  to  our  farmers.  All  over  the  country  I  find  bureaucratic 
hurdles  have  put  a  stop  to  revitalizing  our  extension  services.  I  hope  our 
scientists  and  technologists  and  the  Ministry  of  Food  &  Agriculture  will 
look  into  how  we  can  find  new  pathways  to  revitalize  our  extension 
services. 

In  the  way  our  agricultural  universities  and  research  institutions  work, 
we  are  committed  to  revitalizing  the  Indian  agricultural  research  system. 
There  are  hurdles,  there  are  true  efforts,  but  you  have  to  give  us  the 
guidance  and  show  us  the  way  forward,  how  this  massive,  the  world’s 
largest  agricultural  research  system  can  maintain  its  sense  of  innovation, 
sense  of  creativity  and  a  sense  of  purpose. 

We  have  to  think  fresh  in  the  way  we  extend  credit  to  our  farmers 
and  I  say  so  for  more  than  one  reason.  As  our  agriculture  becomes 
commercialized,  there  will  be  more  reliance  on  commercialized  inputs. 
Farmers  will  need  therefore,  more  credit.  If  you  are  operating  a  system 
in  which  more  and  more  innovations  also  are  the  by-product  of  the 
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functioning  of  not  the  public  sector  system,  but  of  private  enterprise  and 
that’s  the  reality.  The  first  generation  of  agricultural  research  was  a  by¬ 
product  of  functioning  of  public  sector  system.  In  our  own  country/,  as  well 
as  abroad.  Now,  for  greater  reason,  the  science  and  technology  is  also 
being  increasingly  privatized.  What  are  the  implications  of  transforming 
our  agriculture  in  this  new  era  of  increasingly  privatized  science  and 
technology.  This  is  also  an  issue  over  which  we  must  ponder.  If  we  don’t 
pay  adequate  attention  to  this  aspect  of  sustaining  our  agricultural  growth 
in  this  new  era,  public-private  partnerships  can  be  voluntary,  but  very 
often  the  public-private  partnership  is  nothing  more  than  a  buzzword.  We 
have  to  convert  it  into  a  viable  development  strategy  and  I  seek  your 
talent,  I  you’re  your  guidance  as  to  how  to  cope  with  this  buzzword. 

I  do  believe  that  in  each  of  these  areas  the  application  of  knowledge 
is  crucial.  I  am  therefore,  glad  to  note  that  all  these  issues  have  been  the 
focus  of  your  Conference.  Your  focus  on  bio-technology  and  the  “gene 
revolution”,  along  with  your  focus  on  rural  development  offers  a  welcome 
balance  to  your  deliberations.  It  also  reflects  the  pre-occupations  of  Dr  B 
P  Pal. 

As  I  told  the  Indian  Science  Congress  earlier  this  year,  our  vision  of 
rural  India  is  of  a  modern  agrarian,  industrial  and  services  economy,  co¬ 
existing  side  by  side,  where  people  can  live  in  well-equipped  villages  and 
commute  easily  to  work,  be  it  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  non-farm  economy. 
There  is  much  that  modern  science  and  technology  can  do  to  realize  this 
vision.  I  do  believe  that  knowledge  can  contribute  a  great  deal  to  this 
gigantic  national  effort.  Our  scientists  therefore  have  an  exceedingly 
important  role  to  play  in  this  realm. 

Many  of  you  have  been  preoccupied  with  the  problem  of  agricultural 
production  and  productivity  having  hit  a  growth  plateau.  Dr  Swaminathan 
has  repeatedly  alerted  us  to  the  need  to  give  a  new  boost  to  agricultural 
research.  I  do  recognize  the  need  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  utilization 
of  inputs,  the  need  to  improve  farm  management  practices,  the  need  to 
reduce  post-harvest  losses  through  better  post-harvest  management 
technologies  in  storage,  transportation  and  processing.  These  can  increase 
both  yields  and  contribute  to  higher  income  for  the  farmer  through  better 
value  addition. 

We  do  need  a  lot  more  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  management  of 
our  agricultural  research  and  technology  system.  We  must  also  ponder 
why  is  that  Bihar  which  was  chosen  to  be  the  original  location  of  the 
Indian  Institute  of  Agricultural  Research,  why  it  has  failed  to  catch  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  country?  Bihar,  in  1950  was  described  as  the  second  best 
governed  State  in  the  very  famous  Paul  Appleby  Report.  From  that  point, 
from  that  benchmark  where  Bihar  is  today  in  terms  of  its  absorptive 
capacity?  This  is  worthy  of  exploration,  why  a  state  like  Bihar  has  not 
been  able  to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  world?  We  must  also  ponder 
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-  we  have  Indian  Rice  Research  Institute  located  in  Cuttack,  yet  Orissa 
remains  by  and  large  still  a  mono-crop  economy.  There  is  something 
wrong  with  our  ways  we  manage  our  agricultural  research  and  technology 
systems  and  I  say  so  with  all  humility.  I  don’t  know  the  answers  but  I  do 
feel  that  these  are  issues,  which  need  in-depth  analysis. 

I  also  do  believe  there  is  a  need  for  increased  application  of  science 
and  modern  technology  to  forest  conservation  and  management, 
environmental  protection,  management  of  our  animal  husbandry  resources, 
water  conservation  and  utilization  of  herbs  and  plants.  We  need  a 
harmonious  blend  of  advanced  science  and  technology,  appropriate 
technology  and  local  knowledge  to  ensure  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
benefits  of  new  knowledge. 

These  are  the  objectives  of  what  I  have  often  called  the  Second 
Green  Revolution.  Dr  Swaminathan  and  the  National  Commission  on 
Farmers  have  suggested  a  “programme  of  renewal”  that  would  be  its 
starting  point.  To  the  five  components  suggested  by  Dr  Swaminathan,  I 
had  added  two  more,  when  I  addressed  the  Science  Congress  at 
Ahmedabad.  The  Seven  components  identified  are: 

•  soil  health  enhancement  through  concurrent  attention  to  the  physics, 
chemistry  and  microbiology  of  the  soils; 

•  water  harvesting,  water  conservation  and  sustainable  and  equitable 
use  of  water; 

•  access  to  affordable  credit  and  to  crop  and  life  insurance  reform; 

•  development  and  dissemination  of  appropriate  technologies  and, 

•  improved  opportunities,  infrastructure  and  regulations  for  marketing 
of  produce, 

•  the  application  of  science  and  biotechnology  to  the  improvement  of 
seeds  and  utilization  of  herbal  and  other  plants; 

•  the  application  of  science  to  animal  husbandry  to  improve  the 
productivity  of  our  livestock  and  poultry. 

I  believe  your  Conference  has  discussed  some  of  these  issues.  We 
must  recognize  that  there  has  been  a  paradigm  shift  in  our  perspectives 
with  respect  to  agricultural  development  and  research. 

The  focus  of  our  agriculture  has  also  shifted  from  staple  crops  to 
high  value  crops.  Apart  from  government  funded  research  and  extension 
work,  we  now  have  privately  funded  R&D  and  extension  services,  like  e- 
chaupal.  As  I  said  earlier,  the  recent  privatization  of  science  and  technology, 
there  is  also  an  implication  on  the  future  of  our  agricultural  growth.  How 
do  we  manage  this  technological  revolution  that  does  not  hurt  our  farmers 
but  it  enables  us  to  reach  the  new  frontiers  of  production  that  is  something 
I  do  believe  require  some  fresh  thinking. 
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Our  scientists  must  work  with  Government  and  non-government 
organizations,  local  bodies  and  corporates,  to  take  knowledge  to  its  user. 
The  revolution  in  information  technology  has  opened  up  new  opportunities. 
It  has  made  it  easier  for  us  to  take  knowledge  to  its  user.  However,  the 
market  for  knowledge  has  not  yet  fully  developed  in  rural  areas.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  Government,  of  non-governmental  organizations,  of 
farmers’  organizations  and  of  the  suppliers  of  such  knowledge-based  services 
to  create  such  a  market. 

Your  conference  has  also  discussed  new  developments  in  bio¬ 
technology  and  new  materials  and  their  contribution  to  agricultural 
development.  Here  again,  we  have  been  fortunate  to  have  created  a 
strong  foundation  for  further  development. 

Our  track  record  in  these  areas  has  been  impressive  and  holds  promise 
of  more  development.  Perhaps  a  much  sharper  focus  is  required  on  strategic 
research  in  plant  technology.  Plants  as  “bio-factories”  are  seen  as  potential 
producers  of  drugs,  vaccines,  biofuels  and  bioplastics.  Research  in  these 
areas  can  be  enormously  beneficial  to  a  country  like  ours.  It  can  have  a 
global  impact  too,  but  for  all  this  we  need  a  research  system,  which  is 
well-functioning,  which  is  adequate  to  the  tasks  that  are  now  on  the 
horizon. 

If  the  pattern  of  energy  consumption  and  utilization  in  Indian 
agriculture  can  be  altered,  made  more  environment  friendly  and  less 
dependent  on  fossil  fuels,  it  could  have  far-reaching  consequences  for  our 
growth  process,  our  environment  and  the  well-being  of  our  people. 

Indian  agriculture  certainly  needs  new  investments.  It  needs  new 
productivity  enhancing  measures.  It  needs  a  new  wave  of  entrepreneurship. 
The  agricultural  credit  system  must  respond  to  the  felt  needs  of  the  farmers. 
And  so  should  our  scientists  and  managers.  Greater  public-private 
partnership  is  required,  but  it  must  not  remain  a  mere  buzzword.  It  can 
contribute  to  a  revitalization  of  public  institutions  and  programmes  and  for 
this  we  must  use  all  our  knowledge,  wisdom  and  experience  -  both  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors. 

I  hope  your  Conference  has  recharged  you  all  and  motivated  you  to 
walk  a  new  path  to  progress.  I  wish  you  success  in  your  endeavours”. 


IV 


Health  and  Population 

Issues 


Strategies  for  a  Holistic 
Approach  to  Population 
Stabilization 

“I 

M,  WELCOME  YOU  all  to  this  very  important  meeting  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Population.  At  the  outset,  I  must  thank  each  one  of  you 
for  accepting  our  invitation  to  be  members  of  this  very  important 
Commission.  We  have  an  important  national  task  to  address  and  1  urge 
everyone  to  pay  the  highest  attention  to  the  issues  at  hand. 

One  of  the  key  challenges  facing  India  today  is  stabilising  our 
population.  A  population  which  stood  at  36  crores  in  1951  is  now  around 
110  crores.  Current  trends  indicate  that  it  is  expected  to  touch  140  crores 
by  2026.  By  all  reckoning,  we  will  end  up  as  the  world’s  most  populated 
country  in  the  next  few  decades.  While  we  all  can  agree  that  human 
resource  is  an  invaluable  asset  in  economic  and  social  development,  there 
are  limits  to  the  population  that  our  environment  can  sustain  in  the  long 
run,  particularly  in  view  of  our  desire  to  achieve  higher  standards  of  living. 
Therefore,  sustainability  of  development  processes  requires  a  degree  of 
population  stabilisation. 

Efowever,  we  must  not  mistake  population  stabilization  to  be 
population  control.  There  is  widespread  consensus  that  population 
stabilization  entails  a  holistic,  comprehensive  approach  towards  education 
and  health  care,  particularly  of  our  women  and  children.  Investment  in 
comprehensive  health  care,  coupled  with  a  wider  development  policy 
addressing  the  educational  and  economic  needs  of  our  population  together 
with  raising  the  social  status  of  our  women  must  be  the  key  to  an  y 
population  stabilisation  strategy.  Improvement  in  health  indicators  must  be 
understood  to  be  interlinked  with  indicators  for  literacy,  water  supply, 
sanitation,  nutrition,  housing  and  incomes. 

In  this  context,  1  believe  that  unless  our  population  policy  is  integrated 
with  our  wider  development  policy,  it  can  never  achieve  the  objective  of 
population  stabilisation  within  a  reasonable  time  frame.  I  draw  your  attention 
to  the  experience  of  states  like  Kerala,  Tamil  Nadu,  Andhra  Pradesh, 
Karnataka  and  Himachal  Pradesh.  The  link  between  social  and  human 
development  and  demographic  trends  is  obvious  and  too  stark  to  ignore. 

I  urge  all  political  parties,  social  activists  and  policy  makers  in  states  with 
high  population  growth  to  study  and  learn  from  the  experience  of  these 
states.  This  meeting  offers  us  a  unique  opportunity  to  learn  from  these 
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states  which  have  served  as  a  beacon  in  improving  their  demographic 
status  through  a  multipronged  approach. 

There  are  three  aspects  of  population  policy  that  I  wish  to  draw  your 
attention  to.  In  each  of  these  three  areas  we  need  a  national  political  and 
social  consensus  to  move  forward.  Such  a  consensus  can  be  generated  by 
the  distinguished  members  of  this  august  Commission. 

First,  there  has  to  be  a  concerted  campaign  focusing  on  issues  related 
to  welfare  of  girls  and  young  mothers.  We  need  to  invest  in  educating  the 
girl  child  and  improving  her  health  and  social  status.  We  need  to  empower 
adolescent  girls  and  young  women  so  that  they  can  make  informed  choices 
about  their  lives  and  the  size  of  their  families.  This  empowerment  played 
a  critical  role  in  accelerating  the  demographic  transition  not  just  in  States 
like  Kerala  and  Tamil  Nadu,  but  across  the  world.  Surveys  indicate  that 
even  now,  over  half  of  our  young  women  get  married  below  the  legal  age 
of  18  years.  They  do  not  have  information  or  easy  access  to  contraception 
of  any  kind.  This  has  contributed  to  the  demographic  pattern  of  “too 
early,  too  frequent  and  too  many  children.”  This  is  more  prevalent  in 
demographically  weaker  states.  We  need  to  address  this  problem. 

Our  Government  is  committed  to  the  full  social  and  economic 
empowerment  of  our  women.  We  have  already  taken  several  steps,  both 
legislative  and  administrative,  to  widen  social  opportunities  and  guarantee 
the  economic  rights  of  women.  We  are  firm  in  our  commitment  to  gender 
equality  and  women’s  empowerment.  This  is  an  important  policy  plank  of 
our  Government.  You  should  have  no  doubt  about  our  commitment  in  this 
regard. 

We  also  need  to  understand  the  role  played  by  families  as  an  effective 
social  safety  net.  In  a  country  where  credible  social  safety  nets  are  absent, 
it  is  children  who  form  the  main  pillar  of  support  to  their  parents  in  their 
old  age.  This,  coupled  with  high  infant  mortality  rates,  compels  families 
to  have  more  children.  Having  an  effective  old  age  care  system  along  with 
a  focused  drive  to  reduce  infant  mortality  will,  I  believe,  reduce  the  incentives 
for  having  large  families.  Empowerment  of  women  and  a  holistic  approach 
to  reproductive  and  child  care  will  enable  this  to  happen  and  I  would  want 
greater  attention  to  be  paid  to  this  aspect. 

Second,  in  addition  to  giving  focused  attention  to  the  welfare  of  girl 
child  and  women,  there  has  to  be  a  concerted  campaign  to  improve  the 
health  and  educational  status  of  the  entire  population  in  general.  This  is 
particularly  important  in  the  less  developed  regions  of  our  country.  While 
regional  imbalances  are  inherent  to  large,  continental  countries,  in  our 
case  the  less  developed  regions  also  happen  to  be  more  densely 
populated  and  are  critical  determinants  of  the  overall  demographic  status 
of  our  country.  Unless  we  invest  heavily  on  social  infrastructure  in  these 
areas,  and  empower  the  poor,  we  cannot  directly  address  the  population 
challenge.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  integrate  our  population  policy 
with  our  health  and  education  policy  as  well  as  a  social  empowerment 
policy. 
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Third,  we  have  to  pursue  a  more  balanced  policy  of  regional 
development  so  that  adequate  employment  opportunities  are  made  available 
in  the  more  populated  regions  of  the  country.  It  cannot  be  a  coincidence 
that  the  regions  that  have  experienced  a  lower  rate  of  economic  growth 
are  geographically  identical  to  those  with  a  higher  rate  of  population 
growth.  While  analysts  can  debate  whether  it  is  development  that  enables 
the  demographic  transition,  or  the  other  way  round,  policy  makers  must 
deal  with  the  reality  of  this  imbalance. 

This  means  we  have  to  provide  new  employment  opportunities  in 
less  developed  regions.  Since  private  investment  tends  to  go  to  better 
developed  regions,  the  government  has  to  step  in  to  help  backward  regions. 
Given  the  paucity  of  state  level  resources,  we  have  set  up  a  Backward 
Regions  Grant  Fund  to  augment  development  assistance  in  these  regions. 
We  are  also  launching  the  National  Employment  Guarantee  programme 
to  ensure  livelihoods  in  these  regions.  Not  only  will  these  measures  enhance 
employment  opportunities  and  incomes  and  hence,  have  an  effect  on 
demographic  trends,  but  they  will  also  ensure  a  higher  participation  of 
women  in  our  workforce.  It  is  an  accepted  axiom  that  increased  participation 
of  women  in  the  workforce  will  ensure  an  earlier  demographic  transition. 

While  the  three  pronged  approach  of  focussed  attention  on  women 
and  girls,  a  general  enhancement  of  educational  and  health  levels  and 
balanced  regional  development  must  be  the  core  of  any  population 
stabilisation  strategy,  I  would  also  like  to  draw  attention  to  some  aspects 
of  our  health  programmes. 

For  far  too  long  has  the  health  sector  been  addressed  through  a 
series  of  vertical,  disease  based  programmes.  A  focused,  target  driven 
family  planning  programme  was  another  major  programme  with  poor 
results.  Underlying  all  this  was  a  general  programme  to  support  primary 
health  care.  This  vertical  and  horizontal  fragmentation  of  health 
programmes,  coupled  with  a  target  driven  approach  to  population 
stabilisation  in  the  past  has  distanced  the  entire  gamut  of  health  services 
from  the  aam  aadmi  who  is  the  primary  stakeholder  in  any  service  delivery 
programme.  At  the  same  time,  a  better  understanding  of  health  behaviour 
has  led  to  a  move  away  from  targets  to  an  integrated  approach  to  family 
welfare.  In  this  framework,  it  is  essential  to  breakdown  the  disease  centric 
walls  in  our  health  programmes  and  to  increase  the  stakeholders’  role  in 
the  management  of  health  sector. 

Our  Government  has  launched  the  National  Rural  Health  Mission  to 
facilitate  this  holistic,  participatory,  decentralised  approach  to  our  people’s 
health  care.  The  Mission,  which  will  function  on  the  basis  of  a  decentralised 
district  plan  for  health  care,  will  ensure  stakeholder  participation,  enhanced 
investments  and  proper  prioritisation.  It  will  provide  accessible,  affordable, 
accountable,  effective  and  reliable  primary  health  care  to  the  poor  and 
vulnerable  sections  of  the  population  so  as  to  achieve  the  Goals  of  National 
Population  Policy  &  National  Health  Policy.  The  Reproductive  and  Child 
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Health  Programme  will  be  integrated  into  the  Mission  and  become  subsumed 
in  it.  I  hope  that  this  Mission  does  for  our  health  care  sector  what  the 
Sarva  Shiksha  Abhiyan  is  doing  for  our  education  sector.  Our  government 
is  committed  to  increasing  the  resources  committed  to  primary  health  care 
so  that  there  is  substantial  improvement  in  all  demographic  and  health 
indicators  over  the  next  five  years.  Some  of  our  states  have  demonstrated 
that  this  is  possible  and  we  will  certainly  ensure  that  all  other  states 
achieve  similar  results. 

The  National  Population  Policy  affirms  the  commitment  of  the 
Government  towards  voluntary  and  informed  choice  to  citizens  availing  of 
reproductive  health  care  services.  The  policy  also  reaffirms  our  commitment 
to  a  target  free  approach  in  administering  family  planning  services.  I 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  our  policy  does  not  encourage  incentives 
and  disincentives  as  they  have,  at  best,  only  a  marginal  impact  and 
sometimes  may  even  cause  resentment  and  non-acceptance  of  the 
programme.  I  sincerely  believe  that  coercion  of  any  kind  to  achieve 
population  stabilisation  is  unacceptable  in  a  free  society.  Our  Government’s 
approach  places  fertility  reduction  in  the  broader  context  of  evolving  an 
effective  development  strategy  that  focuses  its  attention  on  elimination  of 
poverty,  empowerment  of  women  and  offers  choice  in  limiting  family  size. 

Population  stabilisation  is  only  one  aspect  of  population  policy.  I  do 
urge  you  to  pay  equal  attention  to  the  challenge  of  building  capabilities  of 
our  people.  No  civilised  society  can  regard  any  human  being  as  a  burden, 
a  liability.  Every  one  of  us  has  a  right  to  live  a  decent  life.  The  challenge 
of  population  management  is  to  empower  people  so  that  those  who  are 
perceived  as  liabilities  can  be  effectively  transformed  into  assets.  A  literate, 
gainfully  employed  and  socially,  culturally  and  economically  productive 
person  is  a  national  asset.  In  a  country  of  over  a  billion  people,  you  can 
imagine  what  we  can  do  for  our  nation  by  helping  empower  our  people. 
Investing  in  human  capabilities  converts  human  liabilities  into  human  assets. 
Therefore,  even  as  our  population  policy  focuses  on  population  stabilisation, 
it  must  also  focus  on  altering  the  skill  profile  of  our  population.  This,  in 
itself,  can  help  in  limiting  population  growth. 

Our  Government  is  committed  to  making  the  National  Population 
Commission  a  more  effective  institution.  Inviting  each  one  of  you  to  join 
this  Commission  was  an  important  part  of  improving  the  effectiveness  of 
this  Commission.  I  urge  you  to  devote  your  energies  to  a  meaningful 
dialogue  and  suggest  practical  policy  options  for  Government,  the  private 
sector,  educational  institutions  and  other  civil  society  organisations.  This  is 
a  national  endeavour  and  we  must  all  work  together  to  improve  the  well¬ 
being  of  our  people.  The  task  is  so  stupendous  that  it  will  have  to  be  given 
the  shape  of  a  mass  national  movement.  The  outcome  of  this  movement 
is  so  important  that  all  of  us  need  to  put  in  our  very  best.  We  owe  all  this 
to  our  coming  generations.  I  wish  your  deliberations  success.” 


Sidhha — Integrating  Traditional 
Wisdom  with  Modern  Science 
and  Technology 

I  HAVE  GREAT  pleasure  in  associating  myself  with  the  inauguration  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Siddha.  Tamil  Nadu  is  the  home  of  this  indigenous 
system  of  medicine  that  has  for  centuries  served  the  needs  of  our  people. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  appropriate  that  this  National  Institute  is  located  here 
in  Chennai.  Our  Government  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  imparted 
a  new  pride  among  our  people  in  the  great  heritage  of  the  Tamil  language 
and  culture.  The  official  recognition  of  the  status  of  Tamil  as  a  Classical 
Language  is  a  proud  achievement  of  our  Government. 

Today  I  am  happy  that  we  are  opening  this  new  center  that  will 
throw  more  light  on  the  contribution  of  the  Tamil  people  to  our  knowledge 
and  progress.  The  term  Siddha  connotes  achievements.  The  Siddhars 
were  saints  of  earlier  times  who  achieved  marvelous  results  in  medicine. 
To  perpetuate  and  develop  their  systems  of  analysis  and  prescription  is 
our  duty. 

Siddha  is  a  holistic  system  of  medicine  that  is  a  fine  blend  of  science, 
medicine,  spirituality  and  philosophy.  I  salute  the  Siddhar  saints  of  the 
past  for  their  vision,  spirit  of  scientific  enquiry  and  their  ability  to  harmonise 
it  with  spirituality,  philosophy  and  nature.  The  antiquity  of  the  Siddha 
system  is  impressive.  Its  theoretical  underpinning  and  empirical  record  has 
fascinated  medical  researchers  across  the  world.  It  is  a  living  tribute  to  the 
scientific  insight  of  the  ancient  Tamils  and  is  part  of  our  proud  national 
heritage. 

The  nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  those  traditional  practitioners 
of  Siddha  system  who  have  passed  down  the  knowledge  of  Siddha  from 
generation  to  generation.  For  many  decades  they  took  the  entire  burden 
of  providing  health  care  in  the  remotest  areas  of  the  country.  Many  of  the 
traditional  practitioners  of  Siddha  are  serving  the  weak  and  needy  sections 
of  society.  They  are  the  repositories  of  the  some  of  the  rare  formulations 
of  this  holistic  system  of  medicine.  I  think  the  National  Institute  of  Siddha 
should  come  forward  and  seek  their  cooperation  in  sharing  this  treasure 
of  knowledge  with  all  the  practitioners  of  this  system. 

Increasingly  mankind  is  turning  to  indigenous  system  of  medicines 
which  are  holistic  and  which  not  only  treat  the  disease  but  also  prevent 
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it.  Almost  free  of  side  effects,  these  systems  attempt  a  holistic  treatment 
of  body,  mind  and  spirit  in  tackling  disability  and  disease.  Allopathic  medicine 
has  largely  been  curative  in  its  approach.  Our  traditional  systems  of  medicine 
have  combined  curative  solutions  with  preventive  ones.  Moreover,  their 
side  effects  are  limited  or  even  non-existent.  The  increasing  popularity  of 
holistic  systems  of  medicine  in  developed  countries  testify  to  their  efficacy 
in  dealing  with  the  complex  health  disorders  of  the  modern  world.  While 
rejoicing  at  the  relevance  and  wide  acceptability  of  such  medicines  we 
have  to  help  rejuvenate  them  through  modern  and  scientific  research. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  had  often  lamented  the  fact  that  a  lack  of  application 
of  the  scientific  method  into  research  in  Ayurveda  was  the  principal  cause 
of  its  retarded  growth.  This  is  true  of  Siddha  as  well.  We  have  a  treasure 
house  of  knowledge  in  the  Siddha  system  of  medicine  but  we  need  to 
contextualise  it.  If  we  put  Siddha  medicines  in  line  with  scientific  method, 
there  is  bound  to  be  progress  and  more  discoveries  for  the  health  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  After  all  science  means  keeping  an  open  mind  and 
subjecting  prevailing  practices  and  postulates  to  experimentation  and 
examination.  The  disciplines  of  modern  science  are  by  no  means  the 
exclusive  preserve  of  modern  systems  of  medicine.  The  specialists  in  the 
field  of  microbiology,  biochemistry,  anatomy,  physiology,  biotechnology, 
etc.  can  provide  valuable  support  to  take  the  holistic  medicine  forward. 

In  partnership  with  the  laboratories  of  the  CSIR,  ICMR,  universities, 
pharmaceutical  companies,  etc.,  the  National  Institute  of  Siddha  will  have 
to  standardize  frequently  used  formulations.  Similarly,  modern  manufacturing 
processes  have  to  be  developed  and  patented.  Strict  adherence  to  good 
manufacturing  practices  and  standardization  and  quality  control  of  Siddha 
medicines  is  the  need  of  the  hour.  Besides,  the  complementarity  of  the 
various  Indian  systems  of  medicines  must  be  explored  and  exploited  to 
enrich  every  system.  By  adopting  the  best  therapies  and  formulations  of 
other  systems  we  can  make  them  more  broad  based  and  effective  in 
dealing  with  diseases.  This  can  be  worked  out  in  a  transparent  manner  by 
involving  all  stakeholders.  It  is  heartening  to  note  that  important  progress 
has  been  made  in  Tamil  Nadu  in  the  direction  of  mainstreaming  of 
Ayurveda,  Siddha  and  Unani  at  the  primary  health  care  level.  This  should 
be  tried  in  the  National  Rural  Health  Mission. 

The  National  Institute  of  Siddha  can  play  a  pioneering  role  by 
reforming  and  developing  the  curriculum  for  graduate  and  post  graduate 
degrees.  In  this  context  let  me  refer  to  the  palm  leaves  of  great  antiquity 
which  contain  invaluable  medicinal  formulations  and  provide  deep  insights 
to  Siddha  medicines.  If  they  are  collected  and  digitalized  and  printed  they 
would  benefit  future  generations. 

This  Institute,  I  am  given  to  understand  has  been  completed  ahead 
of  the  schedule.  This  testifies  to  the  whole  hearted  and  constructive 
cooperation  between  the  Central  and  State  Governments.  The  Officials  of 
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the  AYUSH,  and  other  departments  of  the  central  Government  and  the 
officials  of  the  Government  of  Tamil  Nadu  deserve  appreciation  for  the 
notable  achievement.  I  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Jayalalitha,  Chief  Minister 
of  Tamil  Nadu  for  her  support  in  completing  the  project. 

The  inauguration  of  this  Institute  is  a  landmark  in  our  quest  for  better 
health  care.  I  do  hope  it  will  break  new  ground  by  integrating  traditional 
wisdom  with  modern  science  and  technology.  Such  an  integrated  approach 
can  help  popularize  the  Siddha  system  of  medicine  in  India  and  abroad. 
I  extend  my  greetings  and  good  wishes  to  all  those  associated  with  this 
prestigious  Institute.  I  wish  them  success  in  their  creative  endeavours. 


A  Vision  for  Revitalizing 
National  Health  Care  System 

“I 

Jl  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  present  at  this  historic  occasion  when 
the  All  India  Institute  of  Medical  Sciences  (AIIMS)  is  commencing  its  Golden 
Jubilee  Celebrations.  I  am  also  honoured  to  participate  in  the  34th 
Convocation  of  this  great  national  institution  and  be  conferred  with  the 
Honorary  Fellowship  of  the  Institute. 

Golden  Jubilees  of  institutions  offer  us  an  occasion  to  reflect  on  their 
accomplishments  and  plans  for  future.  AIIMS  is  undoubtedly  an  institution 
of  excellence  in  medical  education  and  research  and  health  care,  and  is 
rightly  regarded  as  a  valuable  national  asset.  It  must  be  our  endeavour  not 
only  to  sustain  past  performance,  but  strive  day  after  day  to  improve  upon 
it  so  that  the  next  50  years  will  be  still  more  productive,  still  more  fruitful 
in  the  service  of  the  people  of  our  country. 

The  establishment  of  AIIMS  in  1956,  through  an  Act  of  the  Indian 
Parliament,  reflected  our  commitment  to  achieve  self-reliance  in  key  sectors 
of  the  economy  and  human  development.  It  also  bore  testimony  to  the 
value  our  national  leadership  placed  on  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  all 
such  endeavours.  Speaking  in  Parliament  on  the  Bill  on  AIIMS,  the  then 
Union  Health  Minister  said:  “It  has  been  one  of  my  cherished  dreams  that 
for  post-graduate  study  and  for  the  maintenance  of  high  standards  of 
medical  education  in  our  country,  we  should  have  an  Institute  of  this 
nature  in  India  which  would  enable  our  young  men  and  women  to  have 
their  post-graduate  education  in  their  own  country”.  She  went  on  to  say, 
“Medical  education  must,  above  all,  take  into  account  the  special  needs  of 
the  country  from  the  point  of  view  of  affording  health  protection  to  the 
people”. 

This  was  also  the  vision  of  India’s  first  Prime  Minister  Pandit  Jawahar 
Lai  Nehru,  who  believed  that  institutions  like  AIIMS  would  be  regarded  as 
the  temples  of  modern  India.  The  time  has  come  for  us,  therefore,  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  mission  of  these  visionaries  and  pioneers. 

AIIMS  has  indeed  fulfilled  its  mandate  of  establishing  high  standards 
of  excellence  in  undergraduate,  postgraduate,  doctoral  and  post-doctoral 
education.  It  has  designed,  established  and  evaluated  innovative  models  of 
education  and  assisted  in  their  replication  across  the  country.  It  has  gained 
a  well-earned  reputation  for  providing  the  highest  standards  of  clinical 
care  in  many  specialties.  This  is  on  par  with  the  best  medical  centres  in 
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the  world.  It  has  been  the  leading  contributor  to  published  medical  research 
in  India,  with  scientific  output  of  high  impact.  Its  faculty  has  assisted 
national  and  international  agencies  in  developing  policies  and  programmes 
for  health  care.  Its  alumni  have  provided  leadership  to  academic  departments 
in  India  and  abroad.  The  cumulative  contributions  of  AIIMS  amply  validate 
its  claim  to  be  the  premier  medical  institution  in  India  and  among  the  very 
best  in  the  world  -  exactly  as  our  Parliament  hoped  it  would  be.  The 
country  is  truly  proud  of  this  great  national  institution  that  AIIMS  is. 

I,  on  behalf  of  our  nation,  salute  AIIMS  for  its  glorious 
accomplishments,  and  express  our  nation’s  collective  gratitude  to  the  many 
individuals  who  have  contributed  to  its  growth  over  the  past  50  years. 
Shunning  greater  riches  and  greener  pastures  in  the  private  sector,  or  in 
other  countries,  they  have  worked  selflessly  to  build  AIIMS  to  its  present 
position  of  pre-eminence.  We  need  to  draw  our  inspiration  from  them 
today  as  we  look  to  the  future  of  AIIMS. 

While  we  all  are  truly  proud  of  our  accomplishments  in  medical 
science  and  technology,  we  must  be  aware  that  the  health  indicators  of 
our  country  do  not  do  us  proud.  While  working  on  the  frontiers  of  science 
and  technology  is  absolutely  necessary,  we  cannot  be  mesmerized  by 
technological  solutions  and  fixes.  We  must  realize  that  health  is  the  result 
of  many  factors  of  which  medical  care  is  just  one.  It  is  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  that  after  so  many  decades  of  our  effort,  our  health  indicators  are 
among  the  worst  in  the  world.  Our  infant  mortality  rates,  our  maternal 
mortality  rates  and  the  incidence  of  easily  controlled  diseases  and  epidemics 
are  unfortunately  among  the  worst  in  the  world. 

This  golden  jubilee  therefore  is  a  time  for  the  entire  medical  fraternity 
to  reflect  on  the  ways  by  which  we  could  improve  the  basic  health  levels 
of  our  population.  Kerala,  with  its  world  class  health  indicators,  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  high  standards  of  living  or  high  per  capita 
income  and  high  cost  medical  care  to  improve  the  health  of  our  population. 

I  request  all  those  connected  with  planning  of  health  services  in  our 
country,  those  who  are  in  the  Government,  those  who  are  health  policy 
planners,  AIIMS  and  the  medical  fraternity  with  the  task  of  exploring  ways 
by  which  we  can  bring  the  health  status  of  the  rest  of  the  country  to  the 
levels  prevailing  in  Kerala  in  the  next  one  decade.  I  think  that’s  a  challenge 
which  can  be  met  and  which  should  be  met  and  I  suggest  that  AIIMS  must 
take  a  leadership  role  in  this.  It  is  only  when  society  at  large  benefits  from 
government  investment  in  high-class  medical  care  that  we  can  truly  say 
that  the  investments  have  borne  fruit. 

In  this  background,  we  must  ask  whether  AIIMS  continues  to  imbibe 
and  uphold  the  values  of  its  founding  generation.  Have  growth  and 
expansion  created  bureaucracies?  Has  bureaucratism  robbed  individuals  of 
initiative?  Has  the  surge  of  patients  reduced  time  for  research?  Has  the 
pressure  of  quantitative  growth  impacted  qualitative  development?  Has  the 
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emergence  of  for-profit  corporate  health  care  created  new  temptations 
that  attract  better  talent  away  from  institutions  like  AIIMS?  Has  Government 
interference  discouraged  professionals  and  hurt  professionalism?  How  do 
we  strike  a  balance  between  the  needs  of  intellectual  and  functional 
autonomy  while  maintaining  societal  accountability?  We  must  address  these 
questions  before  we  rush  to  create  new  institutions.  AIIMS  can  take  a  lead 
in  nurturing  many  state  institutions  to  higher  standards  of  medical  care  so 
that  the  patient  pressure  on  it  reduces  and  it  can  focus  on  the  frontier 
areas  of  research. 

Just  as  the  mandate  of  AIIMS  50  years  ago  was  defined  in  the 
historical  context  of  our  national  aspirations  then,  we  now  need  to  redefine 
that  mandate  in  the  context  of  the  current  environment.  There  are  new 
issues,  new  challenges  arising  out  of  the  growth  of  private  healthcare,  the 
increasing  demand  for  advanced  medical  care  and  the  government’s  own 
obligations  to  primary  healthcare.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the 
provision  of  basic  health  services  and  medical  care,  particularly  for  the 
poorer  sections  of  society  will  continue  to  be  in  the  public  domain  for 
many  many  decades  to  come.  I  do  believe  in  liberalisation.  I  do  believe  in 
giving  greater  play  to  market  forces,  but  I  also  recognize  that  markets 
serve  those  who  are  part  of  the  market  system.  When  millions  and  millions 
of  people  live  on  the  edges  of  subsistence,  market  signals  can  have  no 
meaning  for  them  and  therefore,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  society  at  large, 
to  take  care  of  these  disadvantaged  and  under-privileged  sections  of  our 
population.  The  expansion  of  private  health  care,  which  is  a  happy 
phenomenon,  will  address  the  needs  of  the  affluent  and  those  covered  by 
organized  medical  care  programmes.  However,  millions  of  people  living 
below  the  poverty  line  and  in  our  rural  areas  will  continue  to  depend  on 
government  as  the  primary  health  care  provider.  Private  care  cannot  be 
the  immediate  answer  to  the  needs  of  those  who  do  not  have  basic 
purchasing  power. 

Therefore,  AIIMS  and  other  similar  institutions  and  national  policy 
makers  will  have  to  refashion  the  health  care  system  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  segment  of  society.  We  need  to  adopt  a  holistic  approach  to  the 
whole  issue  of  national  health  care.  And  when  I  look  at  the  literature,  I 
am  struck  by  the  fatness  of  the  report  like  the  Bhor’s  committee  report, 
which  reported  on  this  vital  issue  even  before  India  became  independent. 
We  have  launched  a  National  Rural  Health  Mission.  I  hope  it  will  take  care 
of  the  primary  health  care  issues,  but  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the 
status  quo.  We  must  look  at  the  mechanisms  and  changes  that  we  are 
planning  to  introduce,  whether  they  really  live  up  to  the  challenges  that 
our  health  care  system  faces.  Policies  must  be  framed  to  meet  the  hospital 
care  needs  also.  A  balance  needs  to  be  struck  between  government  and 
private  initiative  in  this  context. 

Investments  in  health,  while  essential  for  economic  progress,  are  not 
motivated,  as  I  said,  cannot  be  purely  by  economic  considerations  alone. 
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We  recognize  health  as  an  inalienable  human  right  that  every  individual 
citizen  can  justly  claim,  so  that  he  or  she  can  develop  to  his  or  her  full 
potential.  So  long  as  wide  health  inequalities  exist  in  our  country  and 
access  to  essential  health  care  is  not  universally  assured,  we  would  be 
falling  short  in  both  our  economic  planning  and  in  our  moral  obligation 
to  all  our  citizens,  particularly  those  who  are  at  the  bottom  rung  of  social 
and  economic  ladder. 

Science  and  technology  are  indeed  the  fertile  fields  from  where 
innovative  contributions  to  health  can  and  must  emerge.  The  ability  of 
health  professionals  to  investigate  the  causes  of  disease,  and  to  intervene 
effectively  to  treat  disease,  is  now  greatly  enhanced  by  a  range  of  new 
technologies  that  have  emerged  from  biomedical  sciences  as  well  as  other 
scientific  disciplines.  From  stem  cells  to  nano-technology,  the  rapidly 
expanding  frontiers  of  science  have  the  immense  potential  for  improving 
our  ability  to  provide  better  health  to  our  people.  1  am  very  happy  to  learn 
that  AIIMS  is  operating  on  the  frontiers  of  all  such  new  technologies. 

However,  health  care  for  treating  health  disorders  is  only  one 
component  of  health.  The  legitimate  expectations  of  society  and  the 
mandate  of  our  governments  must  extend  to  encompass  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention.  These  require  multi-sectoral  actions  in  several 
spheres,  which  influence  health.  Many  of  these  lie  beyond  the  traditional 
health  sector.  Issues  like  provision  of  education,  nutrition,  health  care, 
often  require  policy  initiatives  in  agriculture,  food  processing  and  commerce. 
Even  fiscal  measures  are  needed  to  ensure  the  greater  availability  of  essential 
foods  and  discourage  the  consumption  of  unhealthy  ones.  Even  the  control 
of  infectious  diseases  requires  integrated  planning  for  provision  of  a  clean 
environment. 

At  the  same  time,  health  professionals  are  beginning  to  acknowledge 
that  interventions  in  health  cannot  be  driven  by  medical  sciences  alone. 
For  the  optimal  use  of  scarce  resources,  comparative  cost-effectiveness  of 
different  health  interventions  has  to  be  evaluated.  Whether  it  is  the 
promotion  of  responsible  sexual  behaviour,  or  avoidance  of  tobacco,  medical 
sciences  will  have  to  form  an  alliance  with  social  and  behavioural  sciences 
to  achieve  positive  outcomes.  We  are,  therefore,  witnessing  an  exciting 
era  of  the  integration  of  multiple  streams  of  learning  and  diverse  spheres 
of  activity  into  a  combined  effort  to  enhance  the  health  of  our  people. 
Medical  scientists  have  to  recognize  the  value  of  such  new  partnerships, 
even  as  they  ceaselessly  strive  to  advance  in  their  own  fields.  To  enable 
such  constructive  and  productive  collaboration,  our  government  proposes 
to  support  the  establishment  and  growth  of  Schools  of  Public  Health, 
which  can  provide  the  framework  for  multi-disciplinary  partnerships  in 
education,  research  and  health  action.  AIIMS  should  rightly  play  a  pivotal 
role  in  catalysing  such  a  network  of  public  health  institutions. 

The  Nobel  laureate,  the  Late  Gunnar  Myrdal  aptly  observed  that 
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‘Health  leaps  out  of  science  and  draws  nourishment  from  the  totality  of 
society’.  While  science  provides  the  tools  to  identify  the  causes  and  cures 
of  disease,  we  must  also  strive  to  create  the  social  conditions  that  promote 
and  protect  health.  As  health  professionals  you  must  therefore,  draw  upon 
the  strength  of  science  to  improve  health  care,  while  we  as  policymakers, 
should  aim  to  provide  the  supportive  environment  for  safeguarding  health. 
However,  the  best  results  are  likely  to  be  achieved  when  all  segments  of 
society  work  together  to  positively  influence  the  multiple  determinants  of 
health.  AIIMS,  I  suggest,  should  become  a  thought  leader  in  promoting 
this  broad  understanding  of  health  through  trans-disciplinary  education.  It 
must  also  become  a  catalyst  for  multi-sectoral  applications  of  such  an 
integrated  approach. 

We  must  also  recognize  and  respond  to  the  great  need  for  empowering 
our  people  with  health  related  information.  Health  literacy  needs  to  be 
enhanced,  both  through  our  formal  education  system  and  informal  means, 
including  the  increasing  use  of  mass  media.  The  pattern  of  health  care 
needs  to  change  from  an  outmoded  paternalistic,  prescriptive,  provider- 
driven  model  to  a  partnership-based  collaborative  model.  It  must  bring 
together  patients  and  communities.  You  must  help  not  only  to  create  new 
knowledge,  but  to  also  disseminate  it  among  the  masses  at  large. 

On  behalf  of  the  government  and  our  country,  I  would  like  to  assure 
all  of  you  that  we  will  continue  to  provide  full  support  to  this  great, 
national  institution  of  excellence  to  retain  its  pre-eminence  in  our  national 
life.  The  institute’s  commitment  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence  in  social 
equity  is  something,  which  we  need  to  nourish  day  in  and  day  out.  We  will 
continue  to  take  pride  in  your  achievements  and  will  act  promptly  to 
remove  the  obstacles  that  threaten  to  limit  your  potential. 

To  the  young  health  professionals  and  scientists  who  are  receiving 
their  degrees  today,  I  offer  my  heartiest  congratulations.  I  have  only  one 
word  of  advice.  You  are  now  stepping  forth  from  the  portals  of  this  great 
institution,  with  the  promise  of  a  bright  future  beckoning  you.  Please 
remember  the  contributions  of  the  many  who  have  laid  the  foundations  for 
your  future.  Use  your  own  knowledge  and  skills  to  prepare  an  even  better 
future  for  the  generations  that  will  follow  you.  By  all  means,  pursue  your 
personal  career  goals,  but  do  also  aim  to  contribute  to  the  greater  good 
of  humankind.  Please  try  to  translate  your  own  success  into  gains  for  our 
nation.  Your  own  future  is  best  guaranteed  when  the  whole  of  society 
moves  to  a  higher  level  of  health  and  stability. 

Neither  institutions  nor  individuals  can  survive  as  islands  of  excellence 
in  an  environment  of  mediocrity.  Both  ennobling  altruism  and  self-interest 
should  motivate  us  to  improve  the  environment  in  which  we  all  have  to 
work.  The  commitment  to  excellence  and  social  equity  that  AIIMS  inspires 
in  you  should  shape  the  manner  in  which  you  function  in  your  own  new 
work  environment.  You  must  become,  therefore,  agents  of  change  wherever 
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you  are,  improving  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  people  around  you.  As  our 
ancient  sages  taught  us,  knowledge  is  the  only  wealth  that  multiplies  when 
shared.  Each  one  of  you  can  and  should  become  a  beacon  of  enlightenment, 
so  that  collectively  you  can  illuminate  the  whole  Indian  society.  I  am 
confident  that  you  will  be  motivated  by  such  impulses  to  excel  and  to  care. 
I  wish  you  the  very  best  in  your  future  pursuits”. 


A  Roadmap  for  Meeting  the 
Challenge  of  HIV/ AIDS 

“I 

A.  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  participate  again  in  this  National  Convention 
on  HIV/AIDS  at  which  we  have  assembled  youth  leaders  from  all  parts 
of  our  country.  Yours  is  a  forum  which  can  be  a  great  force  for  effective 
work  in  the  war  against  this  deadly  disease  that  HIV/AIDS  has  turned  out 
to  be. 

Last  year  when  I  addressed  this  Youth  Parliament,  as  it  has  come  to 
be  called,  I  gave  you  three  messages: 

First,  I  said,  our  youth  leaders  must  lead  by  example  and  lead  from 
the  front.  You  must  be  the  agent  of  change  that  you  seek  in  others. 

Second,  I  said,  inform  your  friends  and  empower  them  to  make  safe 
choices.  Act  locally  to  create  a  global  impact! 

Third,  I  asked  you  to  promise  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  every  person 
living  with  HIV  in  our  country  by  love,  affection,  and  social  support. 

These  messages,  I  believe,  ought  to  remain  your  guiding  principles 
in  the  ongoing  campaign  against  HIV/AIDS. 

Our  Government  is  committed  to  providing  leadership  to  the  National 
AIDS  Control  efforts.  We  have  made  this  commitment  in  various 
International  Declarations  and  in  our  National  Common  Minimum 
Programme.  For  translating  this  commitment  to  reality  we  need  to  think 
boldly  and  set  the  bar  far  higher. 

To  start  with,  I  do  believe  that  this  programme  needs  to  get  out  of 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  health  department.  It  must  become  an  integral 
part  of  all  Governments  departments.  In  fact,  the  National  AIDS  Control 
programme  should  be  mainstreamed  into  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Family 
Welfare  as  an  integral  part  of  the  National  Rural  Health  Mission  and 
implemented  efficiently  through  the  available  public  health  network.  If  we 
do  so,  we  could  upscale  our  efforts  to  the  desired  levels  within  a  minimum 
period  of  time  and  we  have  no  time  to  waste.  We  need  to  act  to  effectively 
check  the  further  spread  of  this  disease  here  and  right  now.  This  then 
should  be  our  first  priority. 

You  should  fully  comprehend  the  need  to  educate  our  young  people 
about  the  modes  of  transmission  of  this  deadly  disease.  Leading  a  healthy 
and  safe  sexual  life  is  one  of  the  commitments  we  must  all  make.  This  is 
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particularly  important  given  our  traditional  inhibitions  about  discussing 
such  matters  within  our  families  and  among  our  colleagues,  quite  apart 
from  doing  so  in  public.  This,  quite  obviously,  has  to  change,  if  we  are  to 
succeed  in  this  war  against  HIV/AIDS,  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  creating 
•  awareness  of  the  hazards  of  unsafe  sexual  practices.  Similarly,  you  must 
also  spread  awareness  about  public  health  and  hygiene,  including  in  the 
use  of  razors,  syringes  and  during  processes  of  blood  transfusions. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  rapid  march  of  technology,  the  cost  of 
detecting  HIV/AIDS,  as  well  as  the  medication  required  to  keep  the 
disease  under  control,  are  going  down.  But  pace  is  not  good  enough. 
Prices  must  come  down  further  to  make  these  drugs  more  affordable  and 
accessible  to  all.  We  must  also  sensitize  our  pharmaceutical  industry  to 
expand  basic  research  to  produce  low  cost  drugs  and  vaccines.  We  need 
to  strengthen  our  delivery  systems  to  provide  treatment  for  this  disease 
even  while  minimizing  drug  resistance. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  goal  to  ensure  that  in  the  next  two  years  our 
health  delivery  system  will  be  restructured  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
package  of  services  to  the  community  and  to  HIV  infected  persons.  This 
package  of  services  must  consist  of  preventive  services,  promotional 
measures  as  well  as  the  interventions  for  counseling  and  treatment. 
Simultaneously,  a  massive  capacity  building,  awareness  and  counselling 
campaign  should  be  launched  all  over  the  country  with  the  help  of  public 
health  professionals. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  such  a  campaign  cannot  succeed  if  we  leave 
it  solely  to  Government  and  its  agencies.  Non-governmental  organizations, 
civil  society,  the  private  sector,  religious  leaders,  they  must  all  play  a 
prominent  role,  in  coordination  with  Government  and  youth  leaders  such 
as  yourselves.  The  private  corporate  sector  must  be  galvanized  effectively 
and  made  to  adopt  programmes  in  a  serious  and  methodological  manner 
covering  their  entire  labour  force.  It  must  work  to  integrate  programme 
activities  in  the  workplace. 

One  reason  why  I  am  focusing  on  the  need  for  us  to  take  up  the 
challenge  of  AIDS  in  right  earnest  is  the  simple  logic  of  demography. 
India  is  today  at  the  threshold  of  a  major  demographic  transition  with  the 
age  profile  of  our  population  favouring  the  youth.  Our  comparative 
advantage  is  increasingly  a  cheap  and  skilled  labour  force  and  a  rising 
savings  rate.  But  what  if  we  begin  to  lose  our  youth  to  this  disease?  This 
will  have  serious  consequences  for  our  society,  our  economy,  and  indeed, 
our  entire  Indian  polity.  Like  all  epidemics,  AIDS  does  not  discriminate 
among  its  victims,  but  the  youth  are  often  the  highest  risk  segment. 
Consequently,  we  must  focus  on  this  threat  to  our  survival,  threat  to  our 
future. 

Reaching  out  on  a  scale  and  in  a  manner  indicated  would  require  us 
all  to  go  beyond  sloganeering  to  mobilize  the  various  segments  of  society. 
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Youth  leaders,  members  of  the  media  and  social  activists  can  contribute 
a  great  deal  to  shaping  public  opinion,  attitudes  and  behaviour  through 
their  work  and  their  own  lifestyles.  Consequently,  you  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  support  the  programme  by  stimulating  responsible  discussion 
on  sensitive  issues  -  less  to  sensationalize  and  more  to  educate  and  build 
and  mobilise  public  opinion  in  the  fight  against  AIDS.  You  must  also 
convey  the  message  of  hope  and  compassion,  that  is  vital  for  our  society 
to  sensitively  handle  our  war  against  this  disease. 

To  take  the  message  to  every  home  in  our  country,  we  must  draw 
upon  the  local  bodies.  The  73rd  and  74th  Amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  India,  that  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi  introduced  with  such  great  foresight, 
needs  to  be  carefully  exploited  to  achieve  these  goals.  We  must  utilize  the 
Gram  Panchayat  members  and  the  members  of  municipalities.  At  the 
State  level,  concerted  efforts  for  capacity  building  of  the  Health  Staff  and 
Anganwadi  Workers  need  to  be  put  in  place  in  order  to  ensure  widespread 
dissemination  and  identification  of  the  problem.  Your  efforts  should  be  to 
create  capacities  in  every  village,  every  town,  every  city  to  become  HIV/ 
AIDS  free.  It  is  these  bodies  who  can  help  identify  those  who  need 
counseling,  those  who  are  most  vulnerable,  and  those  who  are  in  need  of 
assistance. 

I  look  forward  to  a  year  of  intense  engagement  with  all  sections  of 
our  society.  Let  us  not  solely  focus  on  inadequacies,  but  on  what  we  can 
do,  building  on  whatever  we  have  in  the  first  instance.  Our  focus  should 
be  on  outcomes,  not  just  on  outlays.  The  HIV/  AIDS  control  programme 
is  a  major  management  challenge,  which  needs  fresh  ideas,  a  bold  vision 
and  an  effective  strategy  to  mobilise  the  vast  latent  potential  of  civil  society 
in  our  war  against  HIV/AIDS.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  young  and 
determined  faces  I  see  before  me  will  change  the  course  of  our  war 
against  HIV/AIDS.  We  are  committed  to,  we  are  determined  to  prevail 
and  to  overcome.  I  am  certain  that  you  will  unleash  the  vast  latent  energy 
of  our  youth  to  overcome  and  to  triumph  over  the  constraints  that  have 
inhibited  us  so  far  in  the  past. 

I  wish  you  well  in  your  endeavours.” 


Towards  giving  a  New  Thrust 
to  India's  Immunisation 
Programme 

“I 

KT  HAS  BEEN  said  many  a  time  that  in  increasingly  interdependent 
world  that  we  live  in  peace  and  prosperity  are  indivisible.  But  so  also  is 
disaster.  So  also  is  disease.  Therefore,  I  stand  here  to  commend  all  of  you 
for  the  efforts  that  you  are  making  to  reduce  child,  infant  and  maternal 
mortality.  Yours  is  a  noble  adventure,  in  quest  of  promotion  of  human 
solidarity.  And  I  salute  all  those  men  and  women  of  courage,  of  vision, 
and  of  conviction  who  are  contributing  to  this  valiant  effort  to  make  this 
world  safe  for  our  children. 

Therefore,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  all  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  India  to  this  very  important  mision. 

I  am  happy  that  our  country  is  a  co-host  for  this  meeting  of  this  Global 
Alliance  for  Vaccines  &  Immunisation  -  or  in  short,  GAVI.  This  is  a  very 
important  meeting,  where  you  propose  to  formulate  future  strategies  and 
directions  for  GAVI  and  the  Vaccine  Fund.  I  share  your  vision  that  vaccines 
are  probably  the  most  cost-effective  health  interventions  available  to 
humanity,  particularly  to  save  our  children. 

Vaccination  is  no  longer  seen  as  an  intervention  to  reduce  infant  and 
child  mortality,  but  also  as  a  means  to  tackle  diseases  that  occur  in  later 
life.  The  more  common  communicable  diseases  like  malaria,  rota  virus 
etc.  take  a  heavy  toll  on  human  lives.  They  also  pose  a  serious  challenge 
for  developing  countries  and  they  emphasise  the  need  for  developing 
vaccines  and  for  making  them  available  at  affordable  prices. 

I  compliment  the  UNICEF,  the  World  Health  Organisation  and  other 
international  agencies,  the  Gates  Foundation,  the  Government  and  people 
of  Norway  and  of  Scandivanian  countries  for  helping  popularise  and 
universalise  vaccination.  We  are  also  very  grateful  to  them  all  for  their 
assistance  in  launching  a  programme  of  universal  immunisation.  A  significant 
contribution  has  also  been  made  in  strengthening  the  cold  chain  systems 
of  the  countries  and  developing  a  system  of  vaccine  storage  in  the  peripheral 
parts  of  various  countries.  Our  former  Prime  Minister,  the  Late  Shri  Rajiv 
Gandhi  used  to  take  keen  interest  in  upscaling  immunisation  programmes 
and  accorded  it  the  status  of  a  Technology  Mission  under  the  direct 
monitoring  of  the  Prime  Minister  himself. 
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The  Universal  Immunisation  Programme  in  India  has  had  a  major 
impact  on  all  sections  of  society.  With  the  introduction  of  this  programme, 
the  disease  burden  due  to  vaccine  preventable  diseases  has  shown  marked 
decline  over  time.  Since  1975,  there  has  been  a  72  per  cent  decline  in 
the  incidence  of  diphtheria,  a  91  per  cent  decline  in  the  incidence  of 
whooping  cough,  and  a  61  per  cent  decline  in  the  incidence  of  measles. 
We  are  also  close  to  interrupting  the  transmission  of  polio  virus  in  the 
country.  But  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  argue  that  we  can  be  satisfied  with 
the  status  quo.  No  we  cannot  be  and  we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels.  We 
must  do  more. 

Even  as  we  deal  with  old  problems,  new  ones  emerge.  Japanese 
Encephalitis  is  pandemic  in  India  and  the  South-East  Asian  region,  with 
high  morbidity  and  unacceptable  mortality.  We  face  the  growing  challenge 
of  HIV/AIDS.  Here  again,  we  need  more  investment  in  developing  an 
AIDS  vaccine.  This  is  an  important  goal  for  medical  research  internationally, 
and  for  us  in  India  as  well. 

Given  the  continental  dimensions  of  our  country  and  the  vast  climatic 
and  geographical  variation,  there  are  several  constraints  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Immunisation  Programme.  A  top-down,  over¬ 
centralised  model  does  not  work.  A  decentralised  model  is  more  effective. 
But  there  is  scope  for  experimentation.  And  we  must  learn  from  the 
experience  of  all  those  countries  where  the  programmes  have  had  a 
greater  incidence  of  success. 

I  do  believe  that  we  need  to  strengthen  our  public  health  systems, 
especially  at  the  village  level.  We  need  also  to  place  greater  emphasis  on 
preventive  rather  than  curative  solutions.  Reaching  25  million  infants  and 
providing  them  the  required  vaccination  in  time  remains  the  biggest 
challenge  for  our  Government. 

Our  Government  has  launched  very  recently,  a  National  Rural  Health 
Mission,  to  improve  the  access  of  our  people,  especially  rural  people, 
poor  women  and  children,  to  assured  primary  health  care  services.  This 
Mission,  with  its  focus  on  decentralised  grassroot  health  planning  and 
management  will  be  the  primary  institutional  mechanism  for  achieving  a 
quantum  leap  in  public  health  systems  in  our  country.  I  do  hope  that 
immunisation  and  preventive  action  will  form  a  core  concern  of  this  Health 
Mission.  We  need  to  back  this  up  by  generating  low-cost,  effective,  easy- 
to-deliver  vaccines,  which  can  reach  our  vast  hinterland.  I  believe  India  has 
the  capability  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  this  activity,  particularly  when 
it  comes  to  tropical  diseases. 

The  Immunisation  sector  in  India  has  been  using  glass  syringes  & 
needles.  To  improve  the  vaccine  safety  and  safe  injection  practices  in 
immunisation  and  to  bring  about  efficiency  in  the  programme,  Auto  Disable 
(AD)  Syringes  were  introduced  in  2005  with  the  support  of  GAVI.  The 
government  is  committed  to  continue  the  use  of  AD  syringes.  The 
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immunisation  programme  was  expanded  to  include  Hepatitis  B  vaccine  in 
the  year  2002,  in  33  districts  and  15  large  cities  with  support  from  GAVI, 
as  a  pilot  project.  In  the  year  2004,  in  the  pilot  project,  1.2  million 
children  were  vaccinated,  with  three  doses  of  Hepatitis  B.  Very  soon  this 
will  be  expanded  to  11  States,  covering  11  million  new-borns  each  year. 
We  expect  to  make  it  universal  and  Hepatitis  B  vaccine  will  become 
integral  part  of  our  immunisation  programme. 

I  am  happy  that  GAVI  has  drawn  global  attention  to  the  need  for 
improving  immunisation  coverage,  introducing  newer  vaccines  and 
conducting  research  into  communicable  and  newly  emerging  diseases. 

The  philosophy  and  aims  of  GAVI  have  been  impressive  and  highly 
beneficial.  This  has  motivated  philanthropists  like  Bill  and  Melinda  Gates 
and  countries  like  France,  Sweden,  Norway  and  the  United  Kingdom  to 
pledge  a  large  amount  of  funds  to  support  GAVI’s  activities.  We  heard  the 
Hon’ble  Prime  Minister  of  Norway  for  announcing  a  further  expansion  of 
Norway’s  efforts  in  this  regard  and  I  thank  him  profoundly  for  this  gesture. 
What  is  more  encouraging  is  that  GAVI  not  only  funds  immunisation 
services  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  also  helps  countries  in  capacity¬ 
building  and  in  promoting  vaccine  research. 

I  do  believe  India  offers  great  potential  for  the  development  of 
vaccines.  We  have  some  of  the  largest  vaccine  manufacturers  in  the  world. 
India  supplies  more  than  60  per  cent  of  world’s  requirement  of  basic 
vaccines,  as  procured  by  UNICEF.  This  is  made  possible  due  to  our  ability 
to  produce  quality  vaccines  at  reasonable  prices,  affordable  by  many 
developing  countries.  Biotechnology  is  a  rapidly  developing  sector  in  India. 
Our  pharmaceutical  companies  have  already  helped  in  drastic  reduction  in 
prices  of  anti-retroviral  drugs  for  the  treatment  of  HIV  patients.  Production 
by  Indian  manufacturers  was  the  key  factor  in  reduction  of  price  of  Hepatitis 
B  vaccine  in  the  world  about  eight  years  back. 

This  paved  the  way  for  rapid  introduction  of  low-cost  vaccines  in 
most  countries  of  the  world.  This  story  is  being  rewritten  with  the  production 
of  combination  vaccines  by  Indian  manufacturers  from  this  year.  India  can 
become  the  hub  of  vaccine  production  for  the  developing  world.  I  sincerely 
hope  discussions  during  your  meeting  will  accelerate  these  possibilities.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  give  you  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
noble  task  in  which  you  are  engaged”. 


Towards  Galvanizing  Public 
Health  in  India 

It  GIVES  ME  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  at  the  birth  of  the  Public 
Health  Foundation  of  India.  I  commend  all  those  who  have  worked  with 
passion  and  commitment  to  create  this  Foundation.  I  wish  you  every 
success  in  this  endeavour  to  galvanize  public  health  in  India  and  to  guide 
policy  in  this  critical  area  of  social  development. 

The  importance  of  public  health  in  India’s  development  cannot  be 
over  emphasized.  Ours  is  a  demographically  young  country.  The  largest 
growing  demographic  segment  in  India  over  the  next  two  decades  lies 
between  15  and  59  years.  This  provides  a  wide  window  of  opportunity 
to  enhance  national  growth,  if  we  can  productively  deploy  this  human 
resource.  However,  this  requires  adequate  investment  in  education  and 
health;  the  two  vital  areas  of  human  resource  development.  If  we  do  not 
effectively  upscale  knowledge  and  skills  of  our  people  and  act  purposefully 
to  protect  and  promote  their  health,  we  run  the  risk  of  wasting  this 
precious  human  resource. 

Good  health  is  not  merely  a  developmental  resource  -  it  is  an 
inalienable  human  right  of  every  citizen  of  this  country.  Every  Indian  has 
the  right  to  demand  and  obtain  essential  preventive,  promotive,  diagnostic 
and  curative  health  services.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  state  as  well  as 
society  at  large  to  ensure  that  this  right  is  fully  respected  and  adequately 
realized. 

However,  the  management  of  health  has  overly  focused  on  clinical 
management  of  diseases  and  ignored  the  larger  social  and  economic  context 
in  which  health  is  best  managed.  It  has  been  aptly  said  that  the  conventional 
understanding  of  malaria  is  that  it  is  caused  by  an  Anopheles  mosquito  but 
if  you  widen  the  lens  and  ask  what  facilitiates  the  mosquito,  the  answer 
may  be  that  we  are  living  in  an  environmentally  degraded  space.  And 
further  analysis  would  reveal  that  this  in  turn  may  be  the  result  of  economic 
causes.  Therefore  health  issues  need  to  be  conceptualized  in  a  framework 
that  understands  these  relationships,  even  though  a  specific  disease  itself 
can  be  treated  through  a  mixture  of  social  and  clinical  management.  Issues 
of  health  particularly  in  developing  countries  have  strong  links  with  social, 
economic,  environmental  and  cultural  factors.  They  therefore  need 
responses  that  appreciate  intersecting  spaces. 

It  is  this  understanding  of  the  intersecting  spaces  within  which  health 
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policy  needs  to  be  located  that  the  initiative  of  the  PHFI  has  posed  before 
us.  It  seeks  to  bridge  a  very  major  gap  in  our  health  education  by  training 
professionals  in  disciplines  that  relate  to  health,  such  as  economics, 
sociology,  demography  and  environment-in  addition  to  management  of 
diseases.  We  need  to  develop  a  new  cadre  of  professionals  who  are 
managers  of  health  and  not  just  of  diseases.  We  have  good  quality  human 
resources  in  the  area  of  clinical  management.  But  we  woefully  lack  public 
health  managers.  I  commend  the  PHFI  in  taking  this  initiative  to  bridge 
a  critical  gap  in  health  education  and  in  blazing  a  trail  by  setting  up  a 
series  of  public  health  schools. 

From  what  I  see,  we  face  a  major  gap  in  human  resources  in  health. 
We  have  recently  asked  the  Planning  Commission  to  make  an  assessment 
of  the  scenario  of  human  resources  for  health.  This  is  important  to  address 
the  wide  inequalities  in  the  provision  of  services  within  India.  While  states 
like  Kerala,  Tamil  Nadu  and  Gujarat  may  have  acceptable  standards,  there 
are  several  states  in  the  country  which  do  not  have  even  the  minimum 
number  of  institutions  to  turn  out  support  staff  for  health  care.  There  are 
also  serious  lacunae  in  the  capacity  of  the  health  sector  to  absorb  and 
optimally  utilize  extra  financial  resources.  This  gap  must  be  bridged  to 
ensure  effective  delivery  of  programmes.  Programmes  for  the  poor  will 
degenerate  into  poor  programmes,  if  these  deficiencies  are  not  corrected. 

We  must  also  address  the  capacity  gap  among  health  personnel.  The 
skewed  distribution  of  specializations  among  our  doctors  is  also  a  concern. 
There  is  a  severe  shortage  of  trained  public  health  professionals  with 
broad  based  multi-disciplinary  knowledge  of  the  determinants  of  health. 
Such  deficiencies  are  more  acute  within  our  public  health  services  sector, 
and  this  generates  a  more  severe  impact  than  deficiencies  in  clinical 
medicine.  They  complicate  the  task  of  managing  public  health  programmes. 
Such  lacunae  also  impose  an  additional  burden  on  medical  doctors,  who 
are  trained  primarily  as  clinical  care  providers.  All  of  these  problems  have 
resulted  in  the  suboptimal  performance  of  major  health  programmes.  We 
need  public  health  professionals  equipped  with  expertise  and  managerial 
skills  to  design  and  deliver  health  programmes  at  the  national  level  and 
down  to  the  village  level.  We  must  also  provide  relevant  training  to  enhance 
the  capabilities  of  health  care  providers  involved  in  public  health  activities'. 

Apart  from  the  lacunae,  there  is  also  the  realm  of  future  opportunities. 
India  faces  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  global  destination  for  cheap  and 
high  quality  health  care.  The  demographic  contrast  between  a  young  India 
and  an  aging  world  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  train  professionals  at 
different  levels  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  emerging  global  care  industry. 
These  issues  have  not  come  on  the  policy  radar  because  of  the  absence 
of  institutions  like  public  health  schools  which  would  have  tracked  such 
issues. 

Our  Government  is  sensitive  to  these  issues.  Quite  apart  from  an 
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unprecedented  increase  in  budgetary  allocations,  we  have  tried  to  make 
architectural  corrections  in  our  programmes  to  see  health  in  a  holistic 
framework  through  the  National  Rural  Health  Mission.  The  Mission  will 
not  only  seek  to  reduce  inequities  in  health  in  rural  areas,  it  is  also 
designed  to  greatly  improve  access  to  essential  health  services  and  to 
enhance  citizens’  control  over  healthcare  planning.  We  are  trying  to  move 
away  from  centralized  agement  of  health  care  to  decentralized  management 
through  the  development  of  district  plans.  These  will  not  only  address 
management  of  diseases  but  also  the  determinants  of  health  care  such  as 
safe  water,  sanitation  and  nutrition.  This  major  agenda  can  be  effectively 
implemented  only  with  adequate  planning  capacity  at  the  district  level.  I 
look  forward  to  your  public  health  schools  helping  us  bridge  this  gap  by 
training  people  who  can  in  turn  build  capacities  at  middle  and  senior 
management  levels  in  the  Indian  health  system. 

I  would  also  like  you  to  develop  an  Indian  agenda  both  in  academics 
and  research.  Many  tropical  diseases  are  under-  researched  and  this 
institution  could,  by  harnessing  the  best  technical  expertise  from  all  over 
the  world  break  new  ground  in  the  management  of  tropical  diseases.  A 
research  agenda  that  responds  to  the  Indian  situation  would  also  emerge. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Public  Health  Foundation  of  India  has  many  of 
these  issues  on  its  agenda.  I  hope  the  public  health  professionals  you  train 
will  help  transform  the  state  of  our  public  health  services.  From  my  own 
personal  observations,  In  many  areas  of  social  development,  our  problem 
is  not  a  lack  of  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  institutions  have  failed  to  deliver. 
I  therefore  hope  the  PHFI  will  also  invest  in  capacity-building  in  existing 
public  health  institutions  across  the  country.  We  also  need  to  revitalize  and 
strengthen  departments  of  social  and  preventive  medicine  in  our  medical 
colleges.  We  have  a  rich  legacy  in  this  area,  but  of  late,  we  have  neglected 
this  aspect.  Your  efforts  will  help  invigorate  our  health  services  and  contribute 
to  the  success  of  health  programmes. 

Apart  from  insititutional  work,  it  is  necessary  to  make  capacity  building 
programmes  transcend  training  public  health  professionals.  We  need  to 
enhance  health  literacy  among  all  sections  of  our  people.  Every  citizen  of 
India  can  contribute  to  public  health  through  measures  to  protect  individual 
health  as  well  as  by  acting  to  promote  societal  health.  We  must  empower 
people  to  become  effective  agents  for  the  promotion  of  personal  and 
public  health.  I  hope  your  Foundation  will  also  undertake  programmes  in 
health  education  and  assist  in  community  empowerment  in  this  area. 

The  setting  up  of  the  Public  Health  Foundation  of  India  presents  an 
opportunity  to  develop  innovative  models  of  public-private  partnership  in 
social  sector  programmes.  Such  partnership  can  help  blend  the  commitment 
of  government  with  the  operational  efficiency  of  not-for-profit  private 
groups.  There  are  many  noteworthy  examples  of  the  latter,  such  as  Dr. 
Devi  Shetty’s  hospitals,  Dr  V.  Shantha’s  Cancer  Institute  in  Chennai  and 
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so  on.  Regrettably,  on  the  whole,  the  record  of  the  private  sector  in  health 
care  provisioning  in  India  has  not  been  very  good  even  though  it  is  the 
dominant  source  of  health  care  provisioning.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
reports  of  unethical  practices,  including  commissions  given  in  return  for 
referral  and  diagnostic  work.  We  must  have  appropriate  measures  to 
tackle  this. 

In  this  context,  I  congratulate  the  corporates  who  have  contributed 
to  this  laudable  effort.  I  hope  others  will  also  follow  suit  with  their  generous 
support.  It  is  heartening  to  see  that  support  is  also  being  offered  to  this 
initiative  by  several  international  academic  institutions  of  high  repute  and 
by  corporate  houses  and  corporate  philanthropists  from  other  countries. 
Such  inspired  support  as  part  of  a  public  private  partnership  is 
heartwarming.  We  also  hope  that  State  Governments  will  find  it  beneficial 
to  partner  your  initiative  to  introduce  greater  levels  of  expertise  into  their 
public  health  system.  You  can  also  assist  our  States  by  mobilizing  resources 
to  build  capacity  to  strengthen  public  health  in  a  sustainable  manner. 

I  am  extremely  happy  that  this  initative  has  come  up  in  public- 
private  partnership.  I  applaud  the  splendid  spirit  of  international  cooperation 
that  underlies  this  cooperative  effort.  I  am  confident  that  the  institutions 
established  by  PHFI  would  build  bridges  with  other  institutions  in  many 
countries,  to  collaboratively  share  knowledge  and  collectively  shape  the 
future  of  global  public  health.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  and  thank  all 
donors  who  have  graciously  contributed  to  this  noble  effort.  Dreaming 
together  and  working  together  is  an  idea  that  has  now  begun  to  work  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  I  wish  your  initiative  all  success.  I  look  forward 
to  receiving  reports  of  your  steady  progress  in  helping  us  improve  the 
quality  of  life  of  our  citizens. 


p  _  *  I  - 
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Education 


Knowledge  Commission — 
Towards  A  Blue  Print  for 
India  of  Tomorrow 

“I 

A  AM  TRULY  delighted  that  we  are  formally  launching  the  Knowledge 
Commission  today.  I  am  grateful  to  each  one  of  the  distinguished  persons 
who  have  agreed  to  be  the  members  of  this  Commission  and  I  assure  you 
that  you  will  have  the  fullest  possible  support  from  myself  as  well  as  our 
Government.  Shri  Arjun  Singh  ji,  the  Hon’ble  Minister  for  Human  Resource 
Development,  very  much  wanted  to  be  here  but  he  is  little  indisposed  and 
he  is  not  able  to  attend  but  I  can  assure  you  on  his  behalf,  on  my  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  our  Government  that  we  will  work  whole  heartedly  with 
you  to  ensure  that  your  work  proceeds  as  you  would  like  it  to  proceed. 
And  it  goes  without  saying  that  we  are  eagerly  looking  forward  to  your 
suggestions  on  how  we  can  strengthen  the  knowledge  base  of  our  country. 

It  is  now  commonplace  to  say  that  the  21st  Century  will  be  the 
“Knowledge  Century”.  What  exactly  do  we  mean  when  we  say  this?  I 
believe  that  this  proposition  implies  that  it  is  not  military  power  or  economic 
power  that  will  in  fact  determine  a  nation’s  place  in  the  world  now  in  the 
making,  but  its  “brain  power”.  Brain  power  should  of  course  be  reflected 
in  a  country’s  economic  competitiveness  as  well  as  military  prowess.  More 
importantly  it  should  be  reflected  in,  what  Amartya  Sen  has  called,  “human 
capabilities”.  Human  capability  is  a  function  of  the  well-being  of  people 
and  the  investment  we  make  in  human  capital  formation.  The  ability  of 
a  nation  to  make  best  use  of  its  brain  power  will  shape  its  place  in  the 
world  in  the  present  century. 

If  capability  created  by  knowledge  is  the  foundation  upon  which  our 
future  is  to  be  built  then  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  we  are  adequately 
equipped  and  prepared  for  the  future.  The  paradox  about  India  is  that  the 
answer  to  that  question  cannot  be  unambiguous.  In  many  ways  we  have 
the  potential  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  opportunities  that  lie  ahead  of 
us.  However,  in  many  other  ways  we  also  have  an  enormous  task  ahead 
of  us  in  being  able  to  realize  this  vast  latent  potential  of  our  country. 

The  enormity  of  this  task  is  all  the  more  due  to  the  demographic 
transition  underway  now  in  our  country.  In  the  next  few  decades  India  will 
probably  have  the  world’s  largest  set  of  young  people.  Even  as  other 
countries,  begin  to  age,  India  will  remain  a  country  of  young  people.  That 
I  believe  is  potentially  our  great  advantage.  All  demographers  tell  me  that 
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if  the  proportion  of  working  population  to  total  population  increases,  that 
should  be  reflected  in  a  sharp  increase  in  the  country’s  savings  rate.  And 
if  we  can  find  productive  job  opportunities  for  our  working  population, 
that  of  course  would  give  us  a  big  opportunity  to  leapfrog  in  the  race  for 
social  and  economic  development  and  our  growth  rates  should  go  up  and 
we  are  today,  I  think  placed  in  the  situation  where  China  and  other 
countries  of  South  East  Asia  face  the  phenomenon  of  ageing  population 
and  we  are  an  exception  to  this  rule.  And  therefore,  it  might  be  our 
opportunity  to  leapfrog  in  the  race  for  social  and  economic  development. 
As  I  said,  these  youth  can  be  an  asset  only  if  we  invest  in  their  capabilities. 
A  knowledge-driven  generation  will  be  an  asset.  Denied  this  investment, 
it  will  become  a  social  and  economic  liability.  Hence,  we  must  invest  in 
building  the  knowledge  base  of  our  coming  generations. 

The  task  ahead  is  at  many  levels  -  from  primary  schools  to  higher 
education  and  research  institutions  of  national  excellence.  At  all  levels, 
there  is  a  need  to  improve  both  access  and  excellence.  There  are,  of 
course,  fiscal  and  administrative  challenges  to  be  tackled  and  there  are 
intellectual  and  leadership  issues  to  be  addressed.  We  must  address  them 
boldly. 

At  the  bottom  of  “knowledge  pyramid”  the  challenge  is  one  of 
improving  access  to  the  primary  education.  At  the  top  of  the  “pyramid” 
there  is  need  to  make  our  institutions  of  high  education  and  research 
world  class.  There  is  a  genuine  funds  constraint  in  the  public  sector  that 
is  being  neutralized  only  in  part  by  the  private  sector.  Together,  the  public 
and  private  sectors  are.  not  able  to  cope  with  the  demand  for  higher  and 
professional  education.  However,  there  is  an  additional  problem  at  the  top 
of  the  pyramid,  namely,  that  of  quality.  Our  Universities  and  centers  of 
excellence  are  falling  behind  the  best  in  the  world  both  in  terms  of  human 
capital  and  in  terms  of  physical  infrastructure. 

India  has,  today,  more  than  250  Universities,  and  many  more 
Research  and  Development  units,  and  professional  colleges  and  institutions. 
We  have  the  world’s  largest  chain  of  publicly  funded  R&D  institutions.  On 
an  average,  more  than  3,50,000  engineers  and  5,000  Ph.D.  scholars 
graduate  from  our  Universities  and  Colleges  every  year.  With  such  a  vast 
pool  of  qualified,  English-speaking  scientific  and  technological  manpower, 
India  must  have  the  ambition  to  become  a  large  base  of  research  and 
development  activity.  We  should  be  able  to  attract  global  investment  into 
R&D  activity  at  home.  I  do  think  we  should  put  in  place  the  required  legal 
and  physical  infrastructure  that  can  attract  more  foreign  investment  in 
R&D  activity  in  India.  The  Knowledge  Commission  must  come  forward 
with  creative  ideas  to  promote  the  ‘knowledge  base’  of  our  economy  and 
to  exploit  the  vast  latent  potential  that  lies.  We  must  leverage  it  to  make 
India  truly  the  ‘Knowledge  Engine’  of  the  world. 

Going  beyond  universities,  colleges  and  schools  there  are  other 
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elements  of  a  a  knowledge  economy”.  Public  libraries  are  an  extremely 
important  element  of  the  foundation  of  a  knowledge  economy.  Think 
Tanks  and  specialized  institutions  are  equally  important,  especially  in 
facilitating  informed  policy-making.  I  would  also  like  you  to  suggest  ways 
in  which  the  Central  and  State  Governments  can  improve  rules  and 
regulations  and  the  capacity  of  policy-making  institutions  that  deal  with 
knowledge  institutions.  Be  it  the  University  Grants  Commission  or  other 
institutions  dealing  with  certification  and  regulation  of  academic  institutions 
and  programmes. 

Finally,  I  would  like  the  Knowledge  Commission  to  come  forward 
with  bold  proposals  aimed  at  improving  excellence  in  research  and  teaching, 
especially  in  the  frontier  areas  of  mathematics,  science  and  technology. 
India  cannot  afford  to  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  leaders  of  our 
national  movement  were  resolutely  committed  to  excellence  and  to  making 
India  a  powerhouse  of  intellectual  endeavour.  It  was  this  vision  that  informed 
Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  perspective  when  he  created  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  excellence  that  have  since  stood  the  Nation  in  such 
good  stead.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  create  a  second  wave  of  institution 
building  and  of  excellence  in  the  field  of  education,  research  and  capability 
building  in  India  so  that  we  are  better  prepared  for  the  21st  Century. 

These  are  my  expectations  from  you  and  as  I  said  in  the  very 
beginning  that  our  Government  will  work  very  closely  with  you  so  that 
your  work  achieves  the  goals  that  you  have  set  for  yourself. 


Remembering  Pandit  Nehru’s 
Vision  of  India 

It  IS  ALWAYS  a  delight  for  me  to  return  to  a  University  campus.  My 
professional  life  started  among  students  and  teachers  and  I  have  always 
enjoyed  the  environment  of  a  University  campus.  It  is  an  even  greater  joy 
for  me  to  be  here  at  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  University.  I  feel  truly  privileged 
to  have  been  asked  to  unveil  the  statue  of  Fanditji  on  his  birth  anniversary. 

Your  University  has  established  itself  as  a  premier  institution  of 
academic  excellence  and  intellectual  freedom.  It  has  vibrant,  pulsating 
academic  life  brimming  with  ideas  and  thoughts  -  just  like  it  should  be  in 
an  outstanding  institution.  The  Nation  is  proud  to  have  such  an  institution 
of  global  standing.  I  salute  all  those  who  dreamt  of  creating  this  University 
and  all  those  who  have  toiled  to  make  it  a  great  one.  It  is  only  apt  that 
an  institution  like  yours  was  named  after  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  His 
vision  of  the  world,  his  vision  of  India,  and  his  vision  of  academia  are  all 
encapsulated  in  the  vision  of  this  University. 

Every  student  of  this  University  I  believe,  and  I  am  delighted  to  learn, 
is  made  aware  of  Panditji’s  famous  reflections  on  what  a  University  stands 
for.  Speaking  at  the  Allahabad  University  in  1947,  Panditji  had  said: 

“A  University  stands  for  humanism,  for  tolerance,  for  reason,  for 
progress,  for  the  adventure  of  ideas  and  for  the  search  for  truth.  It  stands 
for  the  onward  march  of  the  human  race  towards  even  higher  objectives. 
If  the  universities  discharge  their  duty  adequately,  then  it  is  well  with  the 
nation  and  the  people.  But  if  the  temple  of  learning  itself  becomes  a  home 
of  narrow  bigotry  and  petty  objectives,  how  then  will  the  nation  prosper 
or  a  people  grow  in  stature?” 

Panditji  went  on  to  add: 

“A  vast  responsibility,  therefore,  rests  on  our  universities  and 
educational  institutions  and  those  who  guide  their  destinies.  They  have  to 
keep  their  lights  burning  and  must  not  stray  from  the  right  path  even 
when  passion  convulses  the  multitude  and  blinds  many  amongst  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  set  an  example  to  others.  We  are  not  going  to  reach 
our  goal  through  crookedness  or  flirting  with  evil  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
lead  to  good.  The  right  end  can  never  be  fully  achieved  through  wrong 
means.” 

These  wise  words  of  Panditji  resonate  in  our  minds  even  today  when 
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we  think  of  what  the  larger  purpose  of  a  University  is.  Indeed,  you  do 
come  here  to  earn  a  degree.  Indeed,  you  come  here  to  master  a  discipline. 
But,  do  sincerely  believe,  you  also  come  here  to  secure  something  more 
than  just  the  understanding  of  a  science  or  an  art,  something  more  than 
earning  a  passport  to  a  job.  A  university  provides  the  environment  in 
which  we  evolve  as  responsible  citizens  of  the  world.  We  learn  here  the 
art  and  science  of  seeking  truth.  We  learn  here  the  principles  of  engaging 
in  a  dialogue.  We  learn  here  as  much  as  we  unlearn.  For  both  learning 
and  unlearning  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin  of  seeking  truth,  of  seeking 
knowledge. 

We  also  learn  in  a  University  how  to  deal  with  differences  of  opinion. 
For  in  expressing  one’s  own  opinion  freely,  we  implicitly  recognise  the 
right  of  another  to  similarly  express  a  different  opinion  freely.  I  do  sincerely 
believe  that  a  University  is  built  on  the  foundation  of  liberalism.  It  can 
never  thrive  without  the  assurance  of  a  liberal  environment.  Every  member 
of  a  University  community,  if  he  or  she  wishes  to  aspire  to  be  worthy  of 
the  University,  must  accept  the  truth  of  Voltaire’s  classic  statement.  Voltaire 
proclaimed:  “I  may  disagree  with  what  you  have  to  say,  but  I  shall  defend, 
to  the  death,  your  right  to  say  it.”  That  idea  must  be  the  corner-stone  of 
a  liberal  institution. 

India  was  blessed  to  have  had  a  galaxy  of  great  leaders  during  its 
freedom  struggle.  Few  nations  in  the  world  have  seen  within  the  span  of 
a  single  lifetime  leaders  and  intellectuals  such  as  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Panditji, 
Subhash  Chandra  Bose,  Sardar  Patel,  Rabindranath  Tagore,  C  V  Raman 
and  scores  of  others  who  illuminated  our  national  discourse.  Together,  that 
generation  of  national  leaders  left  behind  a  very  important  value.  The  idea 
of  pluralism.  The  idea  of  inclusiveness.  The  idea  of  unity  in  diversity. 

Each  of  these  ideas  is  inter-linked.  Each  of  them  is  based  on  the 
principles  of  liberalism.  These  principles  that  must  define  the  intellectual 
environment  of  a  University. 

In  erecting  a  statue  of  Panditji  on  this  campus,  we  should  not  confine 
him  to  the  idol.  This  statue  is  not  meant  for  us  to  pay  our  daily  respects. 
For  us  to  kneel  and  bow.  For  us  to  seek  ritual  purification  by  paying  our 
respects  to  his  memory.  It  is  for  us  to  stand  before  that  statue  and  seek 
to  understand  the  ideas  that  shaped  that  man.  Ideas  that  in  turn  shaped 
our  nation.  The  idea  of  India,  as  a  land  of  diversity,  of  pluralism,  of 
inclusiveness.  The  idea  of  India  as  an  open  society  and  an  open  economy 
in  which  every  individual  can  find  the  space  and  freedom  to  express  his 
or  her  creativity  and  explore  their  enterprise. 

Our  policy  on  education  must  be  informed  by  these  ideas  and  ideals. 
We  must  ensure  that  we  can  offer  access  and  seek  excellence  in  our 
Universities.  I  say  this  as  someone  who  is  what  he  is  today  thanks  to  the 
access  that  Universities  gave  me  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
excellence  they  sought  to  instill  in  me.  Education  empowers  us.  Education 
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creates  capabilities.  Education  reduces  disparities  provided  we  can  ensure 
that  even  as  we  pursue  excellence,  we  can  assure  access. 

The  Jawaharlal  Nehru  University  must  become  the  symbol  of  such 
commitment  to  both  access  and  excellence  in  education.  The  pursuit  of 
excellence  is  not  elitism.  It  is  the  means  by  which  societies  seek  to  grow 
and  develop  and  encourage  progress.  On  this  birth  anniversary  of  a  great 
son  of  India,  whose  name  and  ideals  define  this  institution,  I  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  be  on  your  campus.  I  wish  you  all  well.  May  your  path 
be  blessed. 


Nurturing  Our  Children — The 
Respository  of  India's  Future 

I  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  here  to  participate  in  the  Golden  Jubilee 
celebrations  of  your  school.  I  am  always  happy  to  be  among  students.  As 
you  know,  I  chose  to  be  a  teacher  and  enjoyed  being  a  teacher.  Even 
today,  I  see  myself  still  as  a  teacher,  in  a  slightly  bigger  classroom!  I  am, 
therefore,  truly  delighted  to  be  in  a  school.  I  am  even  more  happy  to  be 
in  a  historic  institution  like  yours. 

I  believe  this  year  you  are  actually  celebrating  two  different 
anniversaries.  There  is,  of  course,  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Sisu  Vihar 
School  set  up  by  Andhra  Yuvathi  Mandali.  But  this  year  also  marks  the 
end  of  the  70th  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the  Mandali  itself.  I  believe 
it  was  in  that  historic  year  of  1935,  the  year  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Government  of  India  Act,  that  a  group  of  patriotic  Indians  came  together 
to  create  the  Andhra  Yuvathi  Mandali. 

It  must  have  been  a  landmark  event.  At  a  time  when  women  were 
still  second  class  citizens  in  many  developed  countries  of  the  world,  it  was 
truly  remarkable  that  in  this  feudal  kingdom  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad, 
enlightened  citizens  led  by  respected  freedom  fighters  came  together  to 
promote  the  cause  of  women’s  empowerment  and  children’s  education. 

We  must  feel  truly  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  national  movement  did 
have  a  very  positive  impact  on  the  status  of  women.  The  women  and  men 
who  came  together  to  build  this  organization  were  deeply  influenced  by 
the  teachings  and  example  of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Gandhiji  was  perhaps  the 
first  political  leader  anywhere  in  the  world  to  draw  ordinary  women  out 
of  the  household,  out  of  the  kitchen,  out  of  their  seclusion  and  into  public 
life,  onto  the  streets  and  on  the  political  stage.  Few  national  movements 
anywhere  in  the  world  had  so  many  women  participating  in  them  in  such 
large  numbers,  so  spontaneously. 

Reflecting  on  his  25  years  in  public  life  in  1940,  Gandhiji  observed, 
and  I  quote: 

“My  contribution  to  (public  life)  lies  in  my  presenting  for  acceptance 
“truth  and  ahimsa”  in  every  walk  of  life,  whether  for  individuals  or  nations. 
I  have  hugged  the  hope  that  in  this  woman  will  be  the  unquestioned  leader 
and,  having  thus  found  her  place  in  human  evolution,  will  shed  her  inferiority 
complex.  Woman  is  the  incarnation  of  ahimsa.  Ahimsa  means  infinite 
love,  which  again  means  infinite  capacity  for  suffering.  And  who  but 
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woman,  the  mother  of  man,  shows  this  capacity  in  the  largest  measure? 
Let  her  translate  that  love  to  the  whole  of  humanity...  and  she  will  occupy 
her  proud  position  by  the  side  of  man.  She  can  become  the  leader  in 
satyagraha.” 

Clearly,  Gandhiji  was  truly  committed  to  gender  equality  and  the 
empowerment  of  women.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  Congressmen 
like  the  Late  Shri  Burgula  Ramakrishna  Rao,  the  first  popularly  elected 
Chief  Minister  of  Hyderabad  State,  was  among  the  pioneers  who  helped 
build  the  Andhra  Yuvathi  Mandali.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  even 
as  early  as  in  1935,  a  group  of  Hyderabadi  men  and  women,  including 
people  like  Shri  Burgula  Ramakrishna  Rao,  Shri  Madapati  Hanumantha 
Rao,  Shri  K  V  Ranga  Reddy,  Smt  Seetha  Kumari,  Smt  Saraswathi  Devi 
and  Smt  Anantha  Lakshmi  Devi  chose  to  give  your  organization  the  name 
“Andhra  Yuvathi  Mandali”! 

This  year,  when  Andhra  Pradesh  celebrates  its  own  Golden  Jubilee, 
your  State  should  feel  proud  to  be  home  to  institutions  like  yours  that 
helped  build  “Swarna  Andhra  Pradesh”.  Andhra  Yuvathi  Mandali  is  a 
pioneering  institution  and  an  institution  of  pioneers.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
women’s  educational  institutions  in  this  part  of  India.  I  compliment  all 
those  who  have  been  associated  with  this  great  institution.  I  wish  you  an 
even  brighter  future  of  commitment  and  fulfillment. 

Andhra  Pradesh  is  fortunate  to  have  institutions  like  yours  where 
individual  initiative  has  contributed  to  collective  good.  May  your  path  be 
blessed.  I  also  compliment  your  Chief  Minister,  Shri  Rajasekhara  Reddyji 
and  his  cabinet  colleagues  who  have  already  demonstrated  to  the  people 
of  Andhra  Pradesh  their  sincere  commitment  to  the  State’s  development 
and  progress.  Your  State  is  destined  to  be  at  the  forefront  of  our  national 
development. 

The  Congress  Government  led  by  Shri  Reddyji  has  taken  several  far- 
reaching  initiatives  that  will  accelerate  the  pace  of  progress  of  Andhra 
Pradesh.  The  many  initiatives  we  have  launched  in  infrastructure 
development,  in  education,  in  industrial  development  will  benefit  all  regions 
of  this  State.  I  know  that  Rajasekhara  reddyji  and  his  colleagues  are 
sincerely  committed  to  the  all-round  progress  and  development  of  all 
regions  of  the  State.  I  wish  them  well. 

Our  Government  is  sincerely  committed  to  the  empowerment  of 
children  and  women.  We  have  taken  several  initiatives  to  give  legal  and 
economic  rights  to  women  and  to  invest  in  the  education  and  health  of 
our  children,  especially  the  girl  child. 

The  gender  responsive  legislation  and  gender  responsive  budgeting 
that  we  have  initiated  will  go  a  long  way  in  making  governments  and 
governance  more  gender  sensitive.  We  are  pursuing  legislation  that  will 
provide  flexibility  in  working  hours  to  women  and  encourage  greater 
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employment  of  women  in  the  industrial  and  services  sectors.  We  have 
passed  a  bill  on  protection  of  women  from  domestic  violence.  We  have 
effected  changes  in  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  and  the  Hindu  Succession 
Act  to  empower  women. 

In  gender  budgeting,  we  will  ensure  the  “mainstreaming”  of  gender 
concerns.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  go  beyond  conventional  areas  of 
“women”  concern,  like  education  and  health,  to  focus  on  gender  sensitive 
policies,  resource  allocation,  and  implementation  in  all  sectors  including 
transport,  power,  petroleum,  and  so  on.  The  Rajiv  Gandhi  National  Creche 
Scheme  for  the  Children  of  Working  Mothers  also  seeks  to  empower 
women  by  enabling  them  to  work  even  as  their  infants  are  cared  for.  We 
are  committed  to  greater  and  equal  participation  of  women  in  decision¬ 
making  at  all  levels  of  government  and  our  democratic  institutions. 

I  am  also  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  Government  has  launched  the 
Kasturba  Gandhi  Balika  Vidyalaya  scheme  to  set  up  750  residential  schools 
at  elementary  level  for  girls  belonging  predominantly  to  the  Scheduled 
Caste,  Scheduled  Tribe,  Other  Backward  Classes  and  minorities,  residing 
in  Educationally  Backward  Blocks.  We  have  also  taken  several  initiatives 
to  improve  the  capabilities  of  our  children  by  investing  in  their  education 
and  health. 

We  have  vastly  expanded  and  increased  funding  for  Sarva  Siksha 
Abhiyan.  We  have  expanded  the  Integrated  Child  Development  Scheme 
increased  funding  for  child  nutrition  programmes.  The  Commission  for 
Protection  of  the  Child  Rights  Bill  2005  was  introduced  in  the  Lok  Sabha 
in  May  2005.  A  National  Plan  of  Action  for  Children,  to  improve  the 
overall  status  of  the  Indian  child,  is  being  prepared. 

There  is  much,  much  more  we  must  do  and  can  do  to  empower 
women,  educate  the  girl  child  and  enhance  the  capabilities  of  all  our 
children.  I  make  this  solemn  commitment  that  our  Government  gives  the 
highest  priority  to  all  these  objectives. 

I  want  each  one  of  you  to  develop  a  spirit  of  adventure  and  enquiry. 

I  know  that  you  have  all  grown  up,  as  indeed  we  have,  being  told  that 
today’s  children  are  tomorrow’s  citizens.  Perhaps  there  is  a  flaw  in  that 
old  saying.  In  a  rapidly  modernizing  world,  in  a  world  of  instant 
communication,  in  a  country  with  a  young  populationg,  today’s  children 
are  in  fact  increasingly  today’s  citizens.  You  have  both  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  all  citizens.  Your  education  is,  therefore,  an  investment 
in  our  future  and  our  present. 

I  dream  of  an  India  in  which  every  child  can  go  to  school.  An  India 
in  which  no  child  goes  hungry.  An  India  in  which  all  children  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn,  to  play,  to  be  healthy  and  to  live  a  life  of  dignity  and 
self-respect.  I  salute  the  mothers  of  our  country  who  invest  in  the  health 
and  the  happiness  of  their  children  with  their  blood,  sweat  and  tears. 
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I  salute  our  mothers  who  educate  their  children.  I  salute  our  mothers 
who  feed  their  infants  and  protect  them  against  disease  through  proper 
medical  care.  I  salute  our  mothers  who  find  the  time  to  engage  themselves 
in  activities  such  as  those  of  the  Andhra  Yuvathi  Mandali.  You  are  the  true 
builders  of  a  new  India.  May  your  path  be  blessed.  Jai  Hind! 


Strengthening  India's  Position 
in  the  Emerging  Global 
Knowledge  Economy 

I  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  here  today  to  dedicate  to  the  nation  the 
Bharti  School  of  Telecommunication  Technology  and  Management.  I 
compliment  Sunil  Bharti  Mittal  and  the  Bharti  Foundation  for  this  initiative 
which  is  a  glowing  example  of  public  private  partnership  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  and  research.  If  India  has  to  be  a  major  player  in  the 
evolving  global  knowledge  economy,  we  need  greater  emphasis  on  such 
partnerships  to  boost  our  Research  and  Development  capabilities  and  I 
hope  the  Bharti  School  makes  a  mark  in  this  direction 

The  phenomenal  success  of  Bharti  Telecom  symbolizes  the 
transformation  of  the  Indian  economy  over  the  past  decade.  When  we 
launched  new  economic  policies,  we  did  so  to  unleash  the  creativity  and 
enterprise  latent  in  our  entrepreneurs  like  Sunil  and  others  like  him. 

The  success  of  the  telecom  revolution  in  India  has  been  commented 
upon  across  the  world.  It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  each  one  of  us  had 
to  stand  in  long  queues,  and  some  had  to  pull  strings  to  get  a  mere 
telephone  connection.  I  remember  the  common  perception  that  you 
registered  for  a  telephone  connection  the  moment  your  child  was  born  so 
that  it  materialised  by  the  time  the  child  became  an  adult!  It  was  the  vision 
of  the  Late  Rajiv  Gandhiji,  the  enthusiasm  of  men  like  Sam  Pitroda  and 
the  enterprise  of  business  leaders  like  Sunil  Mittal  that  has  transformed 
our  telecom  scenario.  From  a  dismal  tele-density  of  less  than  2  per  1000 
in  1998,  we  have  achieved  a  tele-density  of  almost  10  now.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  expansion  has  been  through  the  increasing  use  of  mobile 
telephones.  I  believe  today  there  are  more  mobile  phone  users  than  landline 
users. 

This  telecom  revolution  has  contributed  to  increased  efficiency  in  the 
economy.  It  has  reduced  transaction  costs.  It  has  increased  connectivity 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  vast  subcontinent.  It  has  brought 
Indians  closer  to  each  other.  The  telecom  sector  is  driving  the  growth  of 
both  incomes  and  employment.  Indeed,  this  growth  is  creating  new  business 
and  employment  opportunities.  India  has  emerged  as  a  major  base  for  the 
telecom  industry  worldwide  and  we  intend  to  facilitate  the  further  growth 
of  this  industry. 
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While  celebrating  this  success  in  the  telecom  sector,  I  do  recognize 
that  there  is  more  to  be  done  to  strengthen  it.  One  of  the  issues  that  we 
are  presently  looking  at  is  the  question  of  spectrum  allocation  and  the 
challenge  of  convergence.  We  are  working  steadily  towards  addressing  the 
issue  of  releasing  additional  spectrum  from  government  use  for  the  use  of 
commercial  telecom  operators  so  that  growth  of  this  dynamic  sector  is  not 
constrained  by  the  shortage  of  this  vital  resource.  I  recognize  the  need  to 
take  a  forward-looking  approach,  based  on  an  appreciation  of  changing 
technologies.  I  also  recognize  the  fact  that  convergence  has  its  own  logic 
and  Government  policy  must  be  mindful  of  ground  realities.  No  policy  can 
be  effective  if  it  is  not  in  step  with  market  and  technological  realities. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  maintain  the  robust  growth  shown  by  this 
sector  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  desired  level  of  telecom  connectivity. 
However,  we  must  note  that  while  we  have  achieved  impressive  growth 
in  this  sector  overall,  the  penetration  in  rural  areas  is  still  quite  low  with 
a  teledensity  of  less  than  2  per  1000.  Most  of  the  growth  in  the  past  has 
been  from  urban  areas.  If  we  have  to  double  the  subscriber  base  in  the 
next  two  years,  it  would  be  a  far  more  difficult  exercise  than  in  the  past 
if  we  had  to  depend  largely  on  the  urban  market  for  fueling  this  growth. 
We  need  to  look  at  approaches  which  would  enhance  the  teledensity  in 
rural  areas  to  10  or  more  if  we  have  to  have  250  million  subscribers  by 
the  end  of  next  year.  Institutions  such  as  the  Bharti  School  at  IIT  Delhi 
must  apply  themselves  to  identifying  and  developing  these  new  approaches. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  telecom  industry  has  also  increased  the 
demand  for  manpower.  So  far,  India  has  lagged  behind  other  industrialized 
economies  in  Asia  both  on  the  hardware  side  and  on  the  software  side  in 
telecom  technology.  Our  Government  is  committed  to  the  development  of 
both  these  aspects  of  the  telecom  sector. 

I  hope  the  Bharti  School  of  Telecommunication  Technology  and 
Management  will  produce  large  numbers  of  technology  leaders  and 
managers  who  can  manage  the  growth  of  this  sector.  I  am  also  particularly 
happy  that  the  Bharti  School  is  located  in  IIT  Delhi.  This  coming  together 
of  the  private  sector  and  the  public  sector  in  the  field  of  technical  research 
and  education  is  a  welcome  development.  I  would  like  to  see  more  of  our 
universities  and  educational  institutions  reaching  out  to  the  private  sector 
both  for  funds  and  for  ideas.  A  close  interaction  between  educational 
institutions  and  industries  that  employ  the  products  of  these  institutions 
can  be  beneficial  to  both. 

I  have  always  felt  that  unlike  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  we 
do  far  less  in  our  country  to  fund  tertiary  education  and  research  through 
charities  and  trusts.  As  we  increasingly  universalize  access  to  primary  and 
subsequently  secondary  education,  we  will  see  a  quantum  jump  in  the 
demand  for  higher  education.  Our  government  has  effected  a  steep  increase 
in  financial  allocations  for  education  at  all  levels.  However,  the  priority  for 
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government  will  continue  to  be  the  primary  and  secondary  levels.  I  expect 
the  private  sector  to  play  a  larger  role  at  the  tertiary  level,  especially  in 
technical  education. 

The  expansion  of  high  quality  tertiary  education  and  applied  research 
is  also  necessitated  by  the  robust  growth  of  our  economy.  I  see  sector 
after  sector  facing  a  supply  constraint  when  it  comes  to  skilled,  qualified 
manpower.  This  is  unacceptable  in  a  country  of  over  a  billion  people 
where  many  are  still  unemployed  or  are  engaged  in  low  income  activities. 
We  need  to  work  towards  providing  education  and  gainful  employment  to 
our  young  people.  Our  government  has  constituted  the  National  Knowledge 
Commission  to  seek  ideas  on  how  we  can  modernize  and  expand  our 
educational  institutions  and  make  them  world  class. 

India  will  soon  have  the  world’s  largest  number  of  young  people.  We 
must  invest  in  their  capabilities  so  that  they  can  become  an  asset  for  the 
nation.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  in  the  next  two  years,  we  would  have 
been  able  to  transform  the  educational  sector  in  India.  I  urge  Indian 
industry  to  come  forward  and  strengthen  our  hands  in  this  process. 

I  am  aware  that  we  have  to  make  rules  and  regulations  pertaining 
to  education  more  liberal  to  enable  a  quantum  leap  in  private  investment 
in  education.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  some  of  the  great  success 
stories  in  our  educational  sector  have  been  the  product  of  individual  and 
group  initiative  and  enterprise.  While  public  investment  in  education  must 
increase,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  also  facilitate  higher  private 
investment  in  education. 

I  have  been  heartened  by  the  interest  taken  by  many  Indians  living 
overseas,  who  are  beneficiaries  of  our  educational  system,  to  invest  in 
education  in  India.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  enable  such 
initiatives  to  see  the  light  of  day. 

I  hope  the  inspiration  provided  by  Sunil  Mittal  and  Bharti  Foundation 
will  encourage  others  also  to  take  up  public  -  private  partnership  in 
education  and  training.  I  am  delighted  to  dedicate  this  institution  to  the 
nation  and  inaugurate  your  new  premises. 


Reinforcing  India’s 
Commitment  to  Excellence 
with  Equity 

“I 

A  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  amongst  you  today  to  inaugurate  your 
Conference,  and  to  share  the  dais  with  such  distinguished  personalities, 
and  my  dear  friends  Larry  and  Amartya,  whom  I  have  the  honour  and  I 
am  proud  to  call  as  my  friends.  The  list  of  participants  at  this  Conference 
is  a  fair  reflection  of  both  the  quality  and  the  number  of  Harvard  alumni 
with  roots  in  India. 

I  would  like  to  use  this  opportunity  to  pay  my  tributes  to  successive 
generations  of  American  scholars  who  have  kept  interest  in  India  alive  in 
the  United  States.  I  recall  the  days  of  John  Kennedy  and  the  Peace  Corps 
where  a  large  number  of  young,  idealistic  American  youth  came,  served 
in  very  difficult,  distant  parts  of  our  country  and  brought  to  those  areas 
a  ray  of  hope.  Then,  there  was  a  period  of  hope.  India  had  just  become 
independent.  There  was  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  that  we  are  going  to  write  a 
new  page  in  the  history  of  development.  And  I  recall  the  contribution  of 
Prof.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  the  scholars  at  the  M.I.T  and  other 
distinguished  American  scholars  who  gave  to  Indian  development  process 
the  initial  push.  Later  on,  I  recall  in  the  early  1971,  when  India  was  faced 
with  a  flood  of  migrants  from  Bangladesh  because  of  the  atrocities  being 
committed  in  that  region,  the  American  establishment  stood  silent,  but  it 
was  the  strong  resurgent  voice  of  the  American  academic  community 
which  spoke  the  truth  and  told  the  world  what  was  happening  in  that 
unfortunate  country  at  that  time.  I  therefore,  deem  it  a  great  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  renew  our  contacts,  contacts  between  the  American  academic 
community  and  the  government  and  the  people  of  India.  When  I  see 
before  me  such  a  distinguished  alumni,  I  recognize  what  a  great  contribution 
they  have  made  and  they  will  make  to  further  propelling  the  processes  of 
social  and  economic  change  in  our  country. 

India  is  firmly  set  on  a  growth  path  of  7-8  per  cent  every  year.  It 
is  our  ambition  to  ensure  that  this  process  of  growth  is  sustained  in  the 
framework  of  an  open  society  and  an  open  economy.  It  is  our  conviction 
that  the  growth  is  important,  but  growth  acquires  its  true  significance  only 
if  it  is  accompanied  by  social  justice  and  where  no  one  has  contributed 
most  forcefully  to  a  restatement  of  this  essential  truth  than  my  friend, 
Amartya  Sen.  I  am  therefore,  truly  delighted  that  he  is  here  to  inaugurate 
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this  new  saga  of  adventure  and  enterprise  that  Larry  Summers  has  launched 
this  evening. 

I  am  of  course,  a  product  of  the  “other”  Cambridge  and  my  own 
personal  association  with  Harvard  is  more  vicarious,  than  direct.  While  I 
did  not  have  the  good  fortune  of  being  a  student  at  Harvard,  I  did  make 
in  my  lifetime  several  good  friends  who  were  trained  at  Harvard.  Much 
has  changed  since  my  years  in  the  academic  world  and  the  interaction 
between  Harvard  and  India  has  expanded  greatly.  Larry  Summers  has 
made  a  very  handsome  contribution  to  that  process  and  I  thank  him  from 
the  core  of  my  heart. 

I  greatly  welcome  the  increased  financial,  intellectual  and  emotional 
investment  of  Harvard  alumni  and  this  great  institution  in  India.  I  am 
certain  all  of  us  stand  to  benefit  from  such  exchanges. 

Harvard’s  global  brand  image  is  widely  recognized  as  being  based  on 
a  commitment  to  excellence.  But  Harvard’s  commitment  to  liberal  values 
and  humanism  is  less  well  known.  And  yet,  so  many  of  you  gathered  here 
today,  reflect  so  eminently,  both  strands  of  Harvard’s  personality  -  a 
commitment  to  excellence  and  a  commitment  to  liberalism,  a  commitment 
to  humanism.  I  do  believe  that  a  commitment  to  excellence  does  not 
preclude  a  commitment  to  liberalism  and  humanism.  I  will  return  to  this 
theme  in  a  while. 

I  believe  in  any  developing  economy  and  modernizing  society,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  its  social,  political  and  business  leaders  to  combine  a 
commitment  to  excellence  with  an  equal,  if  not  greater  commitment,  to 
equity  and  access  in  education.  This  is  a  challenge  for  policy  makers  to 
which  my  friend  Amartya  has  drawn  our  attention  so  forcefully  through  his 
persuasive  and  powerful  writings,  for  which  we  are  all  very  grateful  to 
him.  It  is  easy  to  lapse  into  populism,  or  elitism  and  pursue  policies  that 
may  have  sectional  appeal  in  the  short  run,  but  are  harmful  to  a  nation 
in  the  long  run.  The  challenge  before  policy  planners  is  to  arrive  at  a 
golden  mean,  which  makes  both  excellence  and  equity  walk  hand-in-hand 
together. 

Blending  a  commitment  to  excellence  with  a  commitment  to  equity 
is  therefore  a  challenge  with  which  modern  democratic  societies  must 
contend.  Liberal  opinion  is  often  suspicious  of  making  excellence  a  principle, 
for  it  sees  this  as  elitism.  Indeed,  excellence  does  entail  elitism  because  it 
is  based  on  the  notion  of  a  performance  pyramid.  However,  government 
can  and  must  balance  the  elitism  of  meritocracy  by  facilitating  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  social  pyramid  to  rise  to  the  apex  of  an  academic  pyramid. 
Having  made  that  transition,  and  having  acquired  capabilities  and  skills, 
the  socially  and  economically  less  privileged  can  scale  the  social  ladder. 
That  is  why  I  entirely  agree  with  Amartya  Sen,  when  he  says  that  education 
is  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  creating  and  enhancing  human 
capabilities  and  empowering  our  people. 
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Our  Government  is  committed  to  promoting  excellence  and  improving 
access  to  education  for  our  citizens.  To  some,  this  goal  may  appear 
contradictory,  since  the  pursuit  of  excellence  is  sometimes  seen  as  being 
at  the  cost  of  access.  We  in  India  have  had  an  interesting  debate  on  the 
need  for  academic  institutions  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  pursuit  of 
excellence  and  the  objective  of  providing  access.  Offering  scholarships 
based  on  merit  and  means  is  one  way  of  dealing  with  this  challenge. 

Our  Government  has  sharply  increased  the  number  of  scholarships 
being  offered  to  students,  particularly  for  higher  education,  and  especially 
for  less  privileged  sections  of  society.  Our  specific  focus  has  been  on  the 
most  downtrodden  segments  of  society,  on  economically  under-privileged 
groups  and  religious  minorities.  In  this  whole  area  of  affirmative  action, 
India  has  proved  to  be  a  very  versatile  laboratory. 

I  have  myself  been  a  beneficiary  of  the  scholarship  system.  Many  of 
my  generation,  from  my  social  background,  would  not  be  where  they  are 
today  without  having  had  an  access  to  education  through  the  scholarship 
route.  I  therefore,  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  a  liberal  democracy, 
Government  must  invest  in  human  capabilities  through  scholarships  to 
widen  access  to  high-quality  education.  However,  even  as  we  facilitate 
access  to  high-quality  institutions,  we  must  ensure  that  quality  itself  does 
not  suffer.  This  is  a  challenge  for  all  those  who  manage  educational 
systems. 

There  is  another  reason  for  concern,  and  that  is  the  rising  cost  of 
education  in  these  modern  times.  The  impact  of  this  on  meritorious  students, 
particularly  the  less  privileged,  can  be  mitigated  of  course  through 
scholarships.  We  should,  I  believe  go  beyond  our  Constitutional  obligations 
to  support  certain  sections  of  society,  where  means  and  social  origins  are 
the  criterion  for  scholarships.  We  must  devise  complementary  schemes 
based  on  merit-cum-means  to  reward  excellence,  while  maintaining  schemes 
that  widen  access.  I  believe  that  the  private  sector  and  the  wealthier  strata 
of  society  can  do  more  to  fund  scholarship  programmes. 

Private  initiative  can  and  must  supplement  public  investment,  which 
is  vitally  necessary  in  the  sphere  of  education.  However,  we  must  make 
a  distinction  between  public  investment,  public  support  and  governmental 
facilitation,  on  the  one  hand  and  over-regulation,  on  the  other  hand. 
Paradoxically,  our  educational  system  faces  the  conflicting  threats  of  anarchic 
growth  in  quantitative  terms  and  moribund  stagnation  in  qualitative  terms. 
We  need  a  balance  between  populism  and  over-regulation;  between 
unbridled  marketisation  and  excessive  bureaucratization.  We  need  an 
educational  system  that  is  modern,  liberal  and  can  adapt  to  the  changing 
needs  of  a  changing  society,  a  changing  economy  and  a  changing  world. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Harvard  will  be  a  pace  setter  in  helping  us  to  evolve 
such  an  educational  system. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  would  like  to  revisit  the  issue  of  liberal 
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values.  I  do  believe  that  in  the  modern  world,  educational  institutions  must 
make  an  explicit  commitment  to  liberal  values.  All  societies  contain  elements 
predisposed  to  extreme  views,  and  others  inclined  to  narrow  and  sectarian 
views.  Such  groups  seek  to  use  education  as  a  means  to  increase  their 
political  appeal.  It  is  here  that  mainstream  institutions  must  act  to  inculcate 
a  liberal  and  a  pluralistic  perspective  on  social,  cultural,  economic  and 
political  issues. 

I  believe  the  great  strength  of  multicultural  democracies  such  as  India 
and  the  United  States  is  that  we  have  both  nurtured  and  fostered  a  liberal 
tradition.  My  own  party,  the  Indian  National  Congress,  has  always  stood 
for  the  liberal  values  of  inclusiveness,  pluralism  and  diversity.  An  eminent 
scholar  from  Harvard  in  fact,  put  forward  the  theory  of  the  “clash  of 
civilizations”.  This  idea  has  since  caught  on  across  the  world.  However,  I 
disagree  with  the  theory.  In  my  view,  the  history  of  the  20th  century  and, 

I  daresay  the  21st,  will  not  be  seen  as  the  age  of  a  clash  of  civilizations. 

I  believe  history  will  remember  these  years  as  a  period  in  which  humanity 
made  the  “confluence  of  civilizations”  possible  and  I  do  believe  that 
intellectuals  have  a  very  powerful  role  to  make  this  happen. 

I  admit  that  in  today’s  world,  this  still  requires  considerable  effort  to 
achieve.  But  I  do  see  this  process  taking  place  only  within  the  framework 
of  open  and  liberal  societies.  It  is  true  that  today,  many  countries  are 
passing  through  a  phase  where  the  liberal  “Middle”  is  buffeted  by  the 
illiberal  “Right”  and  “Left”.  Ideologies  of  hate,  ideologies  of  differentiation, 
ideologies  of  discrimination  do  seek  dominance  in  many  societies.  By 
portraying  reality  in  black  and  white,  such  ideologies  ignore  the  varied 
shades  of  gray  that  I  believe  actually  define  reality. 

I  would  therefore  urge  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  us  to  defend 
this  liberal  space.  In  ancient  India  this  liberal  perspective  was  defined  by 
the  concept  of  “Vasudhaiva  Kutumbakam”  -  The  Whole  World  is  One 
Family.  This  concept  stands  in  contradiction  to  that  of  a  “clash  of 
civilizations”.  Indeed,  the  very  “idea  of  India”  was  constructed  on  the 
foundations  of  an  inevitable  confluence  of  civilizations.  Constructing  a 
modern  Republic  on  this  basis  has  not  been  an  easy  task,  given  the 
complexities  of  India’s  many  diversities.  But  it  is  a  tribute  to  our  founding 
fathers  that  they  succeeded  in  creating  a  liberal,  modern  nation  state,  in 
which  all  diversities  find  their  place  and  where  ideology  need  not  be  such 
a  divisive  issue.  We  have  had  our  share  of  failures,  but  broadly,  we  have 
remained  true  to  the  vision  of  the  leaders  of  our  Republic  and  those  who 
led  under  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  leadership  our  struggle  for  freedom. 

Thus,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  emergence  of  India  is  an  idea  that  has 
a  message  for  the  world  as  a  whole.  This  is  particularly  so,  as  our 
increasingly  borderless  world  promotes  the  evolution  of  more  multicultural 
societies.  Therefore,  the  rise  of  a  modern,  self-confident  India,  with  one 
billion  people  living  lives  of  dignity,  in  peace  and  amity  despite  reflecting 
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the  diversities  of  the  world,  is  an  experiment  whose  success  has  great 
salience  to  the  global  community.  Thus,  I  believe  it  is  in  our  collective 
interest  to  promote  the  confluence  of  civilizations  over  the  alternative  of 
a  clash  of  civilizations.  It  is  in  this  context  that  I  would  urge  that  the 
magnificent  experiment  that  is  India  needs  the  support  of  all  right-thinking 
members  of  the  evolving  global  community. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis,  it  is  not  high  rates  of  economic  growth  alone 
that  will  ensure  social  and  political  stability  and  cohesion.  A  better  economic 
life  must  be  accompanied  by  the  strengthening  of  liberal  values  and 
pluralism.  Your  conference  aims  to  reflect  on  the  social,  political  and 
strategic  aspects  of  South  Asia’s  development.  As  I  have  suggested,  the 
underlying  strength  of  this  region  historically  is  its  commitment  to  pluralism 
and  liberalism.  The  Indian  sub-continent  has  been  home  to  all  religions 
and  philosophies  of  the  world.  For  centuries,  this  land  has  assimilated  all 
those  who  have  come  here  in  pursuit  of  various  quests.  Our  history  is 
replete  with  instances  of  clashes  of  outlooks,  values  and  beliefs.  But  our 
history  also  shows  that  over  a  period  of  time,  there  has  been  a  confluence 
of  contending  views. 

Today,  when  I  see  political  battle  lines  being  drawn,  between  “Left” 
and  “Right”,  between  “Us”  and  “Them”,  I  derive  courage  from  the  fact 
that  our  civilization  has  always  been  based  on  the  liberalism  and  pluralism 
of  “Unity  in  Diversity”.  This  has  been  and  will  remain  India’s  strength  and 
our  message  to  the  world.  I  hope  you  will  reflect  on  these  ideas  among 
others  in  your  deliberations.  With  Amartya  here,  I  am  sure  your  conference 
will  be  adequately  argumentative!” 


The  Roadmap  for  Expansion 
and  Improvement  of  Our 
Educational  System 

“I 

M  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  in  Goa  to  inaugurate  the  campus  of 
the  Birla  Institute  of  Science  and  Technology.  A  hundred  years  ago,  when 
Shri  Ghanshyam  Dasji  Birla,  started  a  school  at  Pilani,  he  planted  a  seed 
that  has  long  bloomed  into  a  tree  of  knowledge.  I  pay  tribute  to  his 
memory  and  to  all  those  who  helped  build  this  great  institution. 

I  am  delighted  that  after  establishing  your  credentials  at  Pilani  and 
winning  laurels  in  Dubai,  you  have  established  a  new  campus  in  this 
beautiful  State.  Our  country  is  in  need  of  more  institutions  of  learning  and 
excellence  and  I  welcome  all  initiatives  to  add  to  our  capacity  in  the 
educational  system.  I  complement  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  K.K.  Birla,  who  has 
been  the  moving  force  of  your  Institute.  Yours  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  private  initiative  in  the  promotion  of  higher  education.  Seth 
Ghanshyamdasji  Birla  wanted  to  impart  education  free  of  dogma;  learning 
that  would  foster  a  scientific  approach  to  life,  enabling  students  to  remain 
dedicated  to  the  eternal  quest  for  truth. 

I  am  happy  that  BITS  has  lived  upto  this  vision  in  discharging  its 
duties  to  the  people  and  the  nation.  You  have  set  a  shining  example  of 
what  the  private  sector  can  do  in  developing  technical  manpower  for  our 
country.  I  am  happy  that  the  management  of  BITS  has  chosen  Goa  as 
one  of  the  locations  for  an  institute.  This  is  one  of  our  more  developed 
and  better  administered  States.  Goa  has  enormous  potential  in  its  traditional 
areas  of  business  like  tourism  and  fisheries,  and  also  has  potential  in 
knowledge-based  industries.  This  State’s  impressive  record  in  human 
development  and  the  genial  and  friendly  attitude  of  the  Goan  people, 
makes  this  State  an  ideal  base  for  service-oriented  industries.  I  hope  BITS, 
Goa  will  focus  on  some  of  the  areas  of  particular  local  interest. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  quality  of  scientific  and  technical  manpower 
is  an  important  determinant  of  the  progress  of  a  nation.  At  Independence, 
the  dearth  of  such  manpower  was  a  barrier  to  rapid  progress.  The 
establishment  of  this  institute  was  part  of  a  national  effort  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  new  India.  Today,  BITS  can  take  pride  in  producing  the 
finest  graduates  in  the  field  of  not  only  science  and  technology  but  also 
in  the  field  of  management.  Your  innovative  educational  curricula  and  your 
tradition  of  integrating  class  room  education  with  practical  lessons  in  factories 
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have  enabled  BITS  to  remain  up-to-date  in  the  field  of  technical  education. 
Indeed,  the  development  of  an  institutionalized  linkage  between  university 
and  industry  owes  a  lot  to  your  efforts. 

Today,  we  live  in  an  era  where  science  and  technology  have  come 
to  increasingly  define  the  pace  and  quality  of  development.  The  emerging 
knowledge  society  will  require  graduates  with  basic  training  in  mathematics, 
science  and  engineering.  Therefore  it  is  imperative  that  the  private  sector 
comes  forward  in  a  big  way  to  help  the  nation  move  ahead  in  the  field 
of  technical  education.  I  do  believe  that  the  Government  has  an  obligation 
and  a  responsibility  to  invest  in  education,  especially  primary  and  secondary 
education.  However,  keeping  in  step  with  the  market,  which  increasingly 
allocates  resources  and  shapes  the  course  of  development,  private  initiative 
must  also  play  its  due  role  in  the  field  of  education. 

We  have  in  our  country  splendid  examples  of  private  initiative  in 
education.  Institutions  like  BITS,  Manipal  Academy  and  the  Tata  Institutes 
have  extended  high  quality  educational  facilities  to  our  younger  generation. 
The  need  of  the  hour  is  to  build  on  these  bright  spots  and  encourage 
many  more  initiatives  for  the  accelerated  progress  of  the  country.  It  requires 
not  only  more  investment  from  the  private  sector  but  also  a  bold  vision 
to  modernize  our  society  and  tradition  through  quality  education.  We  need 
significantly  greater  participation  from  corporate  and  industrial  houses  to 
realize  this  vision  in  practice.  The  overwhelming  initiative  of  the  private 
sector  will  act  as  a  propelling  force  in  this  direction. 

For  several  years  now  BITS,  Pilani  has  been  a  symbol  of  what  the 
corporate  sector  has  been  able  to  do  for  higher  education  in  our  country. 
While  we  are  proud  of  our  IITs  and  other  state-funded  institutions  of 
excellence,  we  are  equally  proud  of  similar  institutions  in  the  private 
sector.  In  Manipal,  in  Vellore,  in  Bangalore,  in  Pune  and  in  many  other 
places,  our  corporate  sector  has  created  institutions  that  have  acquired  a 
global  standing.  I  sincerely  hope  that  more  and  more  business  groups  will 
come  forward  to  invest  in  our  knowledge  economy. 

Our  Government  is  committed  to  sustaining  the  present  rate  of 
growth  of  close  to  8  per  cent  per  annum.  Indeed,  we  aim  to  do  better; 
we  want  to  raise  the  rate  of  growth  to  reach  double  digits.  However,  such 
a  sustained  growth  process  will  increase  demand  for  natural  and  human 
resources.  It  will  increase  demand  for  trained  manpower  at  all  levels  of  the 
production  chain.  I  do  believe  that  Government  and  the  private  sector 
must  work  together  to  ease  this  supply  gap. 

In  this  context,  it  is  important  to  take  note  of  the  “manpower  gap” 
which  is  emerging  at  various  levels  of  the  economy.  At  the  very  top,  this 
gap  has  been  exacerbated  by  the  migration  of  talent  from  India.  Graduates 
from  some  of  our  best  institutions  are  increasingly  being  sought  by  employers 
worldwide.  This  accentuates  the  supply-demand  gap  at  home.  What  is 
worrying  is  that  we  have  this  gap  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid.  In 
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part  this  is  also  due  to  the  global  demand  for  skilled  Indian  labour,  especially 
in  West  and  South-east  Asia.  Apart  from  the  quantitative  gaps,  qualitative 
gaps  are  also  emerging.  We  have  to  increase  the  number  of  seats  at  all 
levels  of  technical  education,  from  ITIs  to  IITs  and  also  improve  the  quality 
of  training  at  all  levels.  In  this  context,  our  Government  has  taken  up  a 
project  to  upgrade  500  of  our  Industrial  Training  Institutes  (ITIs).  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Confederation  of  Indian  Industries  has  come  forward  to 
help  with  one  hundred  of  these.  However,  if  required,  we  should  be  ready 
to  set  up  more  of  such  institutions.  We  should  make  our  educational 
system  more  vocationally-oriented  to  increase  employment  opportunities 
by  raising  technical  skills. 

Our  educational  system  is  in  need  of  both  expansion  and  improvement. 
I  have  repeatedly  said  that  our  Government  is  committed  to  addressing 
issues  pertaining  to  increasing  access  to  education,  at  all  levels  of  the 
knowledge  pyramid.  Equally  we  are  also  committed  to  promoting  excellence 
and  ensuring  that  our  students  and  teachers  compare  with  the  best  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  contradiction  in  pursuing  these  twin  objectives.  Some 
countries  like  China  have  done  this  quite  successfully.  I  dream  of  seeing 
an  India  that  is  fully  literate.  I  want  to  see  every  young  man  and  woman 
adequately  trained  to  find  employment  or  create  it  for  themselves.  I  also 
want  to  see  an  India  where  the  best  and  brightest  can  realize  their  full 
potential  and  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

In  concluding,  I  compliment  the  management,  the  faculty  and  students 
of  BITS  for  their  dedication  and  commitment  to  the  nation.  I  wish  you  well 
in  your  future  endeavours.  May  your  path  be  blessed. 


Reiterating  Our  Commitment 
to  Excellence 

I  THANK  YOU  for  the  honour  done  to  me  by  inviting  me  to  your 
Convocation,  more  so,  in  your  70th  year.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  founders  of  what  was  then  called  Sir  Dorabji  Tata  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Work.  Yours  is  a  pioneering  institution  in  India.  It  is  also  an  institution 
conceived  with  the  highest  principles  of  modern  education  in  mind  -  to 
pursue  excellence  in  teaching  and  training  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make 
your  students  concerned  and  responsible  citizens  of  society. 

I  share  the  values  embedded  in  your  Mission  statement  and  the 
Guiding  Principles  and  Objectives  of  your  institution.  These  are  core  values 
for  the  caring  society  that  our  founding  fathers  sought  to  create. 

I  am  therefore  happy  to  learn  that  your  Institute  has  contributed  to 
both  policy  planning  and  the  development  of  action  strategies  in  vital 
areas  of  social  development.  The  focus  you  give  to  sustainable  rural  and 
urban  development,  to  education,  health,  communal  harmony,  human 
rights  and  industrial  relations  harmonises  with  the  thinking  underlying  the 
National  Common  Minimum  Programme  of  our  Government.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  your  institution  has  retained  a  consistent  focus  on 
the  empowerment  and  welfare  of  disadvantaged  and  marginalised  sections 
of  society,  including  women,  children,  dalits,  tribals  and  the  working  class. 

I  compliment  all  those  who  have  worked  hard  to  build  this  great 
institution  and  have  contributed  to  its  professional  reputation.  I  must  pay 
tribute  to  the  vision  of  the  House  of  Tatas,  especially  the  Late  J  R  D  Tata, 
for  their  commitment  to  education  and  research  in  our  country.  Institutions 
established  by  the  Tata  Group  -  such  as  the  Indian  Institute  of  Science, 
Bangalore,  Tata  Institute  of  Fundamental  Research,  and  the  Tata  Memorial 
Centre  for  Cancer  Research  and  Treatment,  Mumbai  -  are  among  the 
premier  national  centers  of  research  and  teaching  that  make  us  proud.  I 
invite  all  our  business  leaders  to  follow  this  example  and  invest  in  the  long¬ 
term  development  of  human  resources,  just  as  they  invest  in  making  their 
firms  more  globally  competitive. 

A  convocation  is  an  extremely  important  day  in  the  life  of  a  student. 
You  stand  today  at  a  new  threshold  in  your  life.  Here,  in  this  great 
institution,  you  have  imbibed  the  values  and  skills  needed  to  deal  with  the 
world  outside.  Some  of  you  may  have  trained  to  enter  the  organized 
sector  of  our  economy,  while  others  may  aim  to  work  with  non¬ 
governmental  organizations.  These  may  be  two  very  different  worlds.  But 
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I  do  believe  they  are  united  by  their  commitment  to  improve  the  lives  and 
livelihoods  of  our  people. 

I  urge  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  to  remain  committed  to  the  values 
espoused  by  your  institution.  Whatever  walk  of  life  you  may  pursue,  you 
will  find  that  a  commitment  to  excellence,  to  justice  and  fair  play,  to  hard 
work  and  team  spirit  will  stand  you  in  good  stead. 

I  also  sincerely  believe  that  we  must  strike  a  fair  balance  between 
doing  good  and  doing  well,  between  ensuring  equity  and  pursuing  excellence. 
To  focus  on  one  and  lose  sight  of  the  other  cannot  serve  the  interests  of 
either  the  organization  for  which  you  work  or  society  at  large. 

Our  Government  would  like  to  see  that  each  of  our  institutions  of 
education  and  welfare  function  within  these  parameters  -  be  they  schools 
and  colleges,  or  be  they  hospitals  or  municipal  and  panchayat  organizations. 
The  men  and  women  working  in  these  organizations  must  have  a  sense 
of  compassion  to  care  for  their  clientele,  and  the  ability  to  ensure  that 
they  do  their  job  well. 

Our  Government  has  focussed  on  measures  to  create  a  comprehensive 
policy  framework  for  social  security  and  social  welfare.  But  creating  the 
right  policy  framework  is  only  the  first  step.  Even  finding  funds  is  only  a 
small  second  step.  The  truly  important  step  is  the  third  one,  which  is  to 
find  people  who  can  implement  these  programmes  with  sincerity,  honesty, 
integrity  and,  above  all,  a  deep  and  abiding  commitment  to  the  people. 

I  hope  institutions  like  yours  can  send  forth  into  society  motivated  and 
hard  working  young  men  and  women  who  can  improve  the  human 
resources  element  of  our  programmes. 

Improving  the  quality  of  manpower  in  government  programmes  is  a 
major  challenge  facing  us  today.  An  equally  important  challenge  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  management  of  the  non-government  sector.  India 
is  a  vibrant  democracy  that  is  home  to  the  largest  number  of  NGOs  and 
voluntary  organizations  anywhere  in  the  world.  These  groups  add  meaning 
to  our  democracy  and  energize  civil  society.  However,  as  their  size  and 
scope  increases,  they  also  need  professional  managers.  Moreover,  they 
also  need  people  who  can  take  a  long-term  and  a  holistic  view  of 
development. 

Such  a  holistic  perspective  is  important  because  interest  groups,  by 
definition,  espouse  sectional  causes.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that  in 
doing  so,  interest  groups  must  also  learn  to  take  a  wider  view  of  the 
imperatives  of  development  and  the  working  of  democratic  institutions.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  in  a  parliamentary  democracy,  the  institutions 
of  the  State  are  also  part  of  civil  society.  A  democracy  gives  space  to  civil 
society  groups  to  make  representations  on  behalf  of  sections  of  people. 
But  these  articulations  of  public  interest  must  be  balanced  with  the  views 
of  other  segments  of  society  including  those  of  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people.  A  mature  and  liberal  democracy  must  know  how  to  balance 
these  alternative  voices  of  the  people. 
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Civil  society  does  not  stand  apart  from  society,  the  State  and  its 
institutions,  namely,  the  executive,  judiciary  and  the  legislature.  Each  of 
these  institutions  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  civil  society  and  in  turn  reflects 
it.  Each  one  of  us  has  a  multiple  personality  as  a  citizen  of  a  democratic 
society.  We  are  citizens,  we  are  officials,  we  are  employees  or  employers, 
we  are  members  of  our  community,  of  religious  organizations  and  so  on. 
Our  multiple  identities  give  us  multiple  rights  and  duties  and  this  we  must 
recognize  and  respect  in  each  other. 

With  all  their  faults  and  foibles  our  democratic  institutions  have  stood 
us  in  good  stead.  They  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  nationhood.  After 
sixty  years  and  several  generations,  these  institutions  of  governance  have 
come  to  stay.  But  they  are  in  need  of  constant  repair,  constant  rejuvenation, 
constant  revitalization,  constant  modernization,  constant  humanization.  It 
is  the  people  who  man  these  institutions  who  have  the  responsibility  to 
respond.  Institutions  like  yours  must  be  pro-active  in  training  and  motivating 
the  men  and  women  who  manage,  administer  and  work  for  these  institutions 
of  our  democracy. 

By  ‘institutions  of  democracy’  I  am  not  referring  only  to  our  Parliament 
and  legislatures,  our  courts  and  our  ministries.  I  am  referring  to  our 
educational  system,  our  health  care  system,  our  public  services  and  spaces. 
The  management  of  each  of  these,  and  good  governance  in  each  of 
these,  is  vital  to  the  re-affirmation  of  people’s  faith  in  democracy. 

An  efficient  health  care  system,  a  pro-active  public  health  system, 
good  schools  and  public  libraries  give  meaning  to  our  life.  These  give 
meaning  to  our  democracy.  They  make  our  democratic  system  come 
alive.  To  improve  their  functioning  we  have  to  strengthen  the  quality  of 
governance  of  our  local  and  district  administration,  of  our  panchayat  raj 
institutions,  of  government  departments.  Active  civil  society  groups  can 
help  by  directly  intervening  and  providing  these  services.  But  it  is  also  the 
responsibility  of  Government  to  do  its  job.  I  hope  young  men  and  women 
like  you  will  come  forward  and  improve  the  quality  of  governance  in  these 
vital  sectors. 

I  would  also  like  our  social  science  researchers  to  come  forward  with 
practical  ideas  on  improving  governance  at  the  grassroots  levels.  I  invite 
thinking  citizens  and  students  to  find  ways  in  which  we  can  ensure  social 
security  and  address  livelihood  issues  in  rural  and  urban  areas.  Social 
scientists  must  pay  greater  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  unorganized 
and  informal  sectors  as  well  as  the  challenges  facing  the  organized  sector. 
We  must  find  practical  and  consensual  means  of  overcoming  the  hurdles 
to  development  so  that  our  nation  can  realize  its  destiny. 

I  hope  you  will  reflect  on  these  ideas  as  you  go  forth  from  these 
portals  as  informed  and  empowered  citizens  of  our  great  democracy.  I 
wish  you  well  and  I  wish  the  Tata  Institute  of  Social  Sciences  well.  May 
your  path  be  blessed. 


VI 

Urban  Renewal 


National  Urban  Renewal 
Mission  —  Revitalizing  Our 
Urban  Space 

“I 

M  WELCOME  YOU  all  to  the  launch  of  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  National 
Urban  Renewal  Mission.  There  is  no  doubt  that  India  by  and  large  still 
lives  in  our  villages.  But  the  development  process  of  the  past  five  decades 
has  made  a  significant  difference.  An  increasing  share  of  our  population 
now  lives  in  urban  India.  Urbanisation  is  a  relentless  process,  which  has 
come  to  stay  and  has  to  be  factored  into  all  our  developmental  thinking 
and  development  processes.  We  have  already  added  65  million  persons  to 
our  urban  population  in  the  decade  of  the  '90s  alone.  We  are  poised  to 
have  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  India  living  in  our  cities  by  the  earlier  part 
of  the  present  century  and  that  should  give  you  an  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  development  and  renewal  task  that  awaits  all  of  us. 

With  urbanization  comes  the  need  to  invest  in  infrastructure  and 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  our  cities.  Rapid  urbanization  has  not  only 
outpaced  infrastructure  development,  but  has  also  brought  in  its  train  a 
terrible  downside  -  the  downside  of  proliferating  slums,  the  downside  of 
increasing  homelessness,  the  downside  of  growing  urban  poverty  and 
crime,  of  relentless  march  of  pollution  and  ecological  damage.  This  gives 
you  an  idea  of  the  massive  challenge  that  lies  ahead. 

Recognising  this  challenge  of  an  acute  urban  crisis,  the  National 
Common  Minimum  Programme  had  stressed  that  the  government  initiate 
a  process  of  urban  renewal.  I  am  happy  that  today  we  are  commencing 
this  new  effort  through  the  launch  of  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  National 
Urban  Renewal  Mission. 

I  compliment  the  Ministries  of  Urban  Development,  Urban 
Employment  and  Poverty  Alleviation,  Planning  Commission,  state 
governments,  urban  local  bodies  and  other  experts  who  have  participated 
in  the  preparation  of  this  Mission.  This  Mission  is  the  single  largest  initiative 
of  the  Government  of  India  for  a  planned  development  of  our  cities.  It 
responds  to  the  long-standing  demand  for  tapping  the  vast  potential  and 
vitality  of  our  cities. 

Our  urban  economy  has  become  an  important  driver  of  economic 
growth.  It  is  also  the  bridge  between  the  domestic  economy  and  the  global 
economy.  It  is  a  bridge  we  must  strengthen.  The  latent  creativity  and 
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vitality  of  our  cities  and  the  people  who  live  in  them  must  be  tapped  to 
facilitate  higher  economic  growth. 

It  is  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  for  all  of  us  that  this  new 
Mission  is  being  named  after  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Fanditji  used  to  refer  to 
factories  as  the  temples  of  modern  India.  He  saw  in  industrialization  a 
renewed  hope  for  urban  India.  The  infrastructure  created  by  Fanditji  has 
helped  the  process  of  industrialization  enormously.  However,  our  cities 
have  not  been  able  to  cope  with  the  pressures  of  industrial  development 
and  the  growth  of  the  services  economy.  In  many  cities  like  Bangalore, 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  services  sector  in  the  last  decade  has 
exerted  unexpected  pressure  on  urban  infrastructure  and  services.  If  we  do 
not  take  remedial  steps,  the  future  could  be  in  jeopardy. 

As  we  build  infrastructure  we  must  also  improve  the  quality  of  living 
for  all  those  who  live  in  our  cities.  Our  vision  of  urban  development  has 
so  far  been  uni-dimensional.  This  must  change.  We  have  thus  far  focused 
more  on  space  and  less  on  people.  We  need  to  have  an  integrated 
framework,  in  which  spatial  development  of  cities  goes  hand-in-hand  with 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  living  of  ordinary  people  living  there.  An 
important  element  of  our  strategy  has  to  be  slum  improvement  and 
providing  housing  for  the  poor. 

To  improve  urban  infrastructure  and  provide  urban  services  for  the 
poor,  we  need  urgently  urban  governance  reform.  I  am  happy  that  this 
Mission  has  been  structured  with  a  clear  focus  on  these  two  important 
components  -  urban  infrastructure  and  basic  services  to  the  urban  poor, 
with  governance  reform  as  an  overarching  third  component. 

Governance  reform  should  be  seen  as  a  massive  catalyst  for  change. 
Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi  had  conceived,  with  great  foresight,  the  74th  Constitution 
Amendment  for  decentralization  of  power  to  the  urban  local  bodies.  While 
considerable  ground  has  been  covered  under  the  73rd  Amendment  relating 
to  Panchayats,  an  honest  assessment  would  show  that  the  74th  Amendment 
has  not  yet  been  effectively  translated  into  improved  urban  governance. 

Cities  unfortunately  with  some  exceptions,  have  not  been  enabled  to 
look  inward  and  build  on  their  inherent  capacities,  both  financial  and 
technical,  and  instead  are  still  being  seen  in  many  states  as  ‘wards’  of  the 
State  governments.  This  should  and  this  must  change. 

The  Jawaharlal  Nehru  National  Urban  Renewal  Mission  is  a  city- 
based  programme.  It  will  seek  to  build  the  capacity  of  our  cities  for 
management.  Cities  have  the  financial  muscle  and  the  technical  resources 
to  rebuild  themselves.  We  see  the  governance  reform-related  proposal  in 
the  Mission  for  a  participation  law  and  a  disclosure  law,  as  enabling  the 
cities  to  locate  the  needed  human  and  financial  resources  for  improving 
its  services.  This  is  a  major  reform  for  the  governance  of  our  cities. 
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To  tap  technical  resources,  the  Mission  envisages  the  creation  of  a 
Voluntary  Technical  Corps  in  each  city.  I  place  great  hope  on  this  effort, 
as  I  am  personally  aware  that  a  large  number  of  urban  professionals  today 
want  to  contribute  their  skills  for  the  improvement  of  their  cities.  Many 
cities  like  Bangalore,  Mumbai,  Thiruvananthapuram  have  come  up  with 
citizen  initiatives  for  urban  renewal.  This  process  would  be  strengthened 
through  the  creation  of  Voluntary  Technical  Corps  for  each  of  our  city. 

A  major  failure  of  city  governance  has  been  our  inability  to  address 
the  needs  of  the  poor  -  basic  services  like  drinking  water  supply,  sanitation, 
housing  and  social  services  are  not  available  to  an  increasing  share  of 
urban  population.  Countries  in  Latin  America  that  have  large  cities  in 
which  more  than  50%  of  the  population  lives,  have  addressed  this  problem 
through  an  effective  system  of  property  rights.  Options  like  giving  the 
urban  poor  land  rights  at  affordable  rates  may  see  an  increase  in  private 
investment.  This  in  itself  will  improve  the  quality  of  living  in  our  cities.  We 
have  to  make  the  poor  increasingly  bankable.  Property  rights  can  be  used 
as  a  collateral  for  financing  new  investment  in  support  of  social  development. 
Cities  need  people  to  provide  services  and  our  people  need  a  decent  place 
to  live. 

Cities  need  to  develop  a  long-term  planning  framework.  The  Planning 
Commission  and  the  Ministries,  in  consultation  with  States,  have  developed 
an  agenda  of  reform  to  persuade  urban  local  bodies  to  look  ahead.  All 
previous  efforts  in  city  planning  have  been  limited  by  “a  narrow-focussed 
project  approach”.  The  problems  of  inadequate  service  and  infrastructure 
levels,  of  inadequate  investment  in  them,  and  the  non-availability  of  adequate 
land  and  housing  are  much  deeper.  Our  legal  systems,  our  systems  of 
work  and  procedures,  and  the  inability  of  local  bodies  to  effectively  use 
their  powers  and  responsibilities,  make  it  difficult  to  deal  with  the  many 
problems  facing  our  cities. 

The  Jawaharlal  Nehru  National  Urban  Renewal  Mission  addresses 
the  problems  of  law,  systems  and  procedures  reform  and  aims  to  align 
them  to  the  contemporary  needs  of  our  cities  and  towns.  The  Mission 
seeks  to  do  away  with  those  statutes  that  inhibit  the  functioning  of  land 
and  housing  markets;  it  seeks  to  bring  in  those  improvements  that  will 
enable  the  city-level  institutions  to  become  financially  strong  and  viable 
and  our  development  programmes  relating  to  the  removal  of  poverty 
becoming  increasingly  bankable. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  municipal  finance  is  in  an  extremely 
unsatisfactory  state.  This  is  on  account  of  an  inability  to  properly  tap  and 
utilize  proceeds  from  property  tax,  due  to  the  inadequacies  of  the  property 
valuation  system  and  inefficiencies  in  tax  collection  systems.  Municipal 
governments  are  not  able  to  recover  the  cost  they  incur  in  providing 
different  services.  They  use  accounting  systems,  which  do  not  correctly 
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reflect  their  financial  position  and  therefore  their  projects  do  not  become 
bankable  and  viable. 

This  Urban  Renewal  Mission  is  designed  to  assist  city  governments 
in  improving  property  tax  collection  and  bring  user  charge  to  the  levels 
that  cover  at  least  operating  and  maintenance  costs  and  change  their 
accounting  methods.  The  Mission  is  meant  to  bring  in  transparency  in 
local  budget  making,  as  also  a  higher  degree  of  community  participation 
in  decision-making  processes. 

The  success  of  the  Mission  will  depend  on  its  ability  to  enlist  the 
support  of  a  large  number  of  partners  and  stakeholders.  There  is  no 
shortage  of  finance  in  the  infrastructure  sector,  especially  if  we  seek  public- 
private  partnerships.  I  hope  our  State  and  local  Government  authorities 
will  be  able  to  draw  up  programmes  that  can  attract  financial  support  from 
outside  Government  as  well. 

Services  like  education,  health  care  and  social  security,  like  the  public 
distribution  system  and  old-age  pension  are  inadequately  provided  to  the 
urban  poor.  While  designated  agencies  exist  in  rural  India  to  address  these 
issues,  urban  local  bodies  have  not  oriented  themselves  to  ensuring  that 
these  universal  services  reach  the  urban  poor. 

I  urge  the  Ministry  of  Urban  Employment  and  Poverty  Alleviation  to 
work  to  ensure  that  basic  services  are  indeed  provided  to  the  urban  poor. 
The  issues  to  focus  while  appraising  project  reports  are:  (i)  security  of 
tenure,  (ii)  improved  housing,  (iii)  drinking  water  supply,  (iv)  sanitation,  (v) 
education,  (vi)  health  care  and  (vii)  social  security.  City  governments  should 
build  in  a  strong  component  of  support  for  urban  basic  services  in  their 
plans  for  infrastructure  upgradation. 

The  Mission  has  to  walk  on  two  legs  of  improved  urban  infrastructure 
and  improved  urban  basic  services.  The  role  of  governance  reform  in  the 
Mission  should  be  to  catalyze  a  process  that  enables  both  these  to  move 
forward. 

I  am  happy  that  among  the  list  of  cities  being  covered  initially,  there 
are  some  that  are  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  national 
heritage,  tourism  potential  and  religious  pilgrimage.  I  have  in  mind  cities 
like  Varanasi,  Amritsar,  Haridwar,  Ujjain  and  many  others.  It  would  be  a 
challenge  before  this  Mission  to  see  that  these  cities  are  restored  to  their 
historical  glory.  Let  us  not  forget  that  in  the  history  of  the  world,  Indians 
stood  out  as  city  builders  as  evident  from  the  traditions  we  carry  from  the 
ancient  civilisations  of  Harappa  and  Mohenjadaro.  Those  cities  were  symbols 
of  human  engineering  excellence  in  their  own  times.  We  should  work  to 
make  them  come  alive  again  through  this  Mission. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  launching  this  Mission.  Like  many  Indians 
iiving  in  our  cities,  I  look  forward  to  it  with  great  hope.” 


The  Delhi  Metro  —  A  Great 
National  Saga  of  Adventure 
and  Enterprise 

I  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  here  in  your  midst  to  inaugurate  a  new 
section  of  Delhi  Metro.  This  is  one  more  feather  in  Delhi’s  proud  cap. 
Delhi  Metro  has  already  improved  the  quality  of  life  of  our  citizens  in  our 
Nation’s  capital.  It  has  become  symbol  of  a  really  “New”  Delhi.  Your 
experience  here  has  inspired  so  many  other  cities  to  push  for  similar  mass 
transit  facilities. 

As  I  have  said  so  often,  our  cities  cannot  continue  to  develop  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  done  over  the  past  few  decades.  We  urgently 
need  new  investment  in  world  class  public  infrastructure  for  our  cities.  We 
have  to  invest  in  public  transport,  in  roads  with  space  for  bicycles  and 
pedestrians,  in  sanitation,  in  public  parks,  in  airports,  in  railway  stations, 
and  many  other  amenities  of  modern  life.  Our  cities  have  to  become  more 
livable  and  more  people-friendly.  We  have  to  also  take  steps  to  enable 
people  who  work  in  the  city  to  be  able  to  live  away  from  it  thereby 
contributing  to  efforts  underway  to  decongest.  All  this  can  be  possible  only 
with  rapid  public  transport.  As  the  population  of  a  city  grows,  the 
importance  of  public  transportation  increases.  In  the  absence  of  good, 
reliable  and  affordable  public  transport,  private  vehicles  will  dominate  the 
road  leading  to  congestion,  pollution,  more  accidents  and  of  course,  more 
fuel  consumption.  We  cannot  force  people  to  become  dependent  on  costly 
private  transportation.  This  will  not  only  increase  energy  consumption  and 
discriminate  against  those  who  cannot  afford  private  transport. 

That  is  why  our  Government  has  launched  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
National  Urban  Renewal  Mission.  This  is  a  unique  programme.  It  is  a 
programme  giving  a  massive  boost  to  investment  in  urban  infrastructure 
combining  it  with  reform  of  governance  processes  in  our  urban  areas. 
Urban  renewal  implies  both  -  investment  in  new  physical  infrastructure 
and  policy  reform  to  ensure  new  ways  of  governing  our  cities.  I  encourage 
State  Governments  to  come  forward  and  take  advantage  of  this  facility  by 
preparing  imaginative  projects  and  undertaking  reform  of  urban  governance. 

I  am  truly  impressed  by  the  quality  of  the  new  infrastructure  we  have 
build  here  today.  I  once  again  congratulate  Mr.  Shreedharan  and  all  his 
colleagues,  his  managerial  team  and  all  staff  who  have  contributed  to  this 
dream  that  has  come  true.  I  am  told  that  the  entire  investigation,  planning, 
design  and  execution  of  this  line  has  been  done  with  indigenous  expertise. 
They  have,  therefore,  set  an  example  for  all  of  us  to  follow  -  that  India 
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can  do  it,  that  Indians  are  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world,  howsoever 
difficult  the  task,  may  be. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  Delhi  Metro  is  on  track  and  most  of 
its  proposed  phases  will  be  completed  in  time  for  the  Commonwealth 
Games  in  2010.  Delhi  Metro  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  most 
technologically  advance  and  safe  rail  based  mass  transit  systems  in  the 
world.  Although  capital  intensive,  metros  have  a  case  for  them  in  high 
traffic  intensity  situations.  I  am  sure  the  citizens  of  other  cities  like  Bangalore, 
Hyderabad,  Mumbai,  Ahmedabad  and  Kochi  are  looking  forward  to  this 
kind  of  facility.  I  am  sure  DMRC’s  expertise  will  be  of  use  while  planning 
metros  in  these  cities. 

While  we  do  need  more  such  metros  in  other  cities,  each  city  must 
evolve  its  own  technically  and  economically  feasible  solution.  There  is  a 
wide  spectrum  of  other  proven  transport  technologies  successfully  operating 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  choice  of  technology  has,  of  course,  to 
be  city-specific.  Each  city  has  its  own  transport  requirements  based  on  its 
urban  form,  level  of  demand,  direction  and  extent  of  urban  sprawl, 
projections  of  future  growth  and  the  like.  We  have  to  build  capacity  in  the 
country  to  properly  understand  and  approve  of  relative  cost  benefit  of 
alternative  technology  of  planning  urban  transport  systems  of  different 
cities.  The  Central  Government  will  encourage  and  promote  all  proven 
technologies  that  are  considered  economically  suitable  and  relevant  for  our 
conditions  including  rail,  bus  and  other  means  of  transport. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  government  and  the  people  of  Japan  and 
the  management  of  the  Japan  Bank  for  International  Co-operation  for 
their  financial  support  for  this  project.  I  am  very  happy  that  PM  Koizumi 
has  agreed  to  continue  Japanese  assistance  to  urban  infrastructure 
development  in  our  country.  The  Delhi  Metro  Project  has  served  to  play 
the  role  of  being  the  harbinger  of  increased  co-operation  between  India 
and  Japan  in  the  field  of  modernising  and  expanding  our  infrastructure. 

I  compliment  all  those  who  have  been  associated  with  this  great 
national  saga  of  adventure  and  enterprise.  This  project  could  not  have 
been  conceived  if  its  architects  had  not  dared  to  think  big.  I  urge  our 
planners,  our  business  leaders,  our  political  and  intellectual  leaders,  and  all 
modern  minded  people  across  all  professions  to  think  bold,  think  big, 
think  anew.  The  beginning  of  a  new  year  is  indeed  a  good  time  to  take 
a  new  look  at  old  ways  of  doing  things  and  see  how  we  can  do  things 
differently  and  better.  Change  is  the  law  of  life  and  we  have  to  be  prepared 
as  a  nation  to  accept  the  challenge  of  change  and  it’s  orderly  and  equitable 
management. 

I  once  again  congratulate  the  management  of  Delhi  Metro  Corp.  and 
it’s  spirit  behind  it,  Shri  Shreedharan.  He  has  become  a  role  model  for 
future  generations  to  come.  And  I  take  this  opportunity  also  to  wish  the 
citizens  of  Delhi  a  very  happy  new  year.  This  Metro  is  a  good  New  Year’s 
Gift  and  I  hope  it  cheers  all  our  citizens. 


Highways  —  The  Pathways  to 
Accelerated  Development 

“I 

H  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  today  in  Panipat  on  the  happy  occasion 
of  the  foundation  stone  laying  ceremony  of  an  elevated  highway  at  Panipat. 
On  this  happy  occasion,  I  convey  my  best  wishes  to  the  people  of  Haryana. 

I  also  convey  my  best  wishes  to  the  people  of  this  proud,  historic  city  of 
Panipat. 

Roads  are  the  lifeline  of  a  nation  and  its  people.  They  are  the 
arteries  through  which  trade  and  commerce  flow.  They  are  the  links, 
which  join  us  to  our  neighbours,  other  regions  and  other  countries.  They 
are  the  highways  to  prosperity  and  progress.  Roads  connect  farmers  to 
markets.  Roads  connect  consumers  to  sellers.  Roads  connect  people  to 
their  place  of  employment.  Roads  connect  villages  to  towns  and  towns  to 
big  cities.  They  bring  jobs  closer  to  our  homes.  Roads  create  new  income 
opportunities.  Roads  encourage  new  industries.  Even  now,  every  village 
has  a  memory  of  the  day  when  the  first  school  was  opened  in  the  village; 
when  the  first  dispensary  was  opened  in  the  village;  and  when  the  first 
road  was  laid  to  the  village.  This  is  why  the  UPA  government  gives  the 
highest  priority  to  roads,  schools  and  hospitals.  We  have  started  a 
programme  called  Bharat  Nirman  through  which  we  will,  by  2009,  connect 
every  village  with  a  ‘pucca’  road;  connect  every  village  with  a  telephone; 
provide  good  drinking  water  in  every  habitation;  provide  reliable  electricity 
in  every  village;  and  create  irrigation  potential  across  the  country.  And  this 
will  be  done  in  four  years.  I  am  sure  that  Haryana  too  will  benefit  from 
this  massive  programme  and  we  will  see  Haryana’s  villages  transformed 
by  this  investment. 

The  people  of  Haryana  have  a  special  place  in  our  hearts  and 
minds.  You  have  in  fact  earned  an  even  more  special  place  by  giving  the 
Congress  Party  and  Bhupinder  Singh  Hoodaji  an  opportunity  to  serve 
you.  The  UPA  Government  is  committed  to  the  rapid  development  of 
Haryana  and  its  people.  The  initiation  of  this  project  will  fulfill  an  old 
requirement  of  the  people  of  Panipat.  The  elevated  highway  project  will 
decongest  Panipat  city.  While  long  distance  traffic  will  pass  unhindered  on 
the  elevated  highway,  the  local  city  traffic  will  move  safely  at  ground  level 
without  being  affected  by  heavy  traffic.  It  will  also  reduce  travel  time 
between  Delhi  and  the  region  around  it.  This  will  benefit  Haryana,  Punjab, 
Himachal  Pradesh  and  other  states.  It  will  lead  to  the  overall  development 
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■  of  Panipat  and  adjoining  area  and  boost  the  economy  of  this  region.  I  am, 
therefore,  happy  to  visit  Panipat  and  be  associated  with  this  major 
development  project  in  road  sector.  I  also  compliment  Hoodaji  and  the 
MP,  Shri  Arvind  Sharmaji,  who  have  worked  to  ensure  that  this  project 
materializes  soon. 

I  have  repeatedly  said  that  our  country  needs  world-class  infrastructure. 
We  have  set  for  ourselves  a  growth  target  of  8  to  10  per  cent  over  the 
coming  years.  For  this  we  need  greater  investment  in  infrastructure  in 
roads,  ports,  telecommunication,  airports,  railways  and  power.  Good 
infrastructure  promotes  industry  and  trade.  India  has  one  of  the  largest 
road  networks  in  the  world.  Our  Government  has  given  highest  priority 
to  the  development  of  both  National  Highways  and  rural  roads. 

The  UPA  Government  is  investing  over  Rs.  1,80,000  crores  on  our 
road  network.  We  are  also  providing  funds  to  State  Governments  to 
improve  state  highways  and  other  roads.  National  Highways  are  being  4 
and  6  laned  right  across  the  country.  Most  of  these  works  will  be  taken 
up  on  the  basis  of  Public  Private  Partnership.  In  the  last  one  year,  we  have 
awarded  contracts  for  four  laning  of  nearly  5500  kms  of  National  Highways. 
This  is  the  highest  ever  since  the  start  of  the  National  Highways 
Development  Programme.  I  am  extremely  happy  that  the  state  government 
is  giving  a  lot  of  priority  to  road  and  infrastructure  development.  Haryana 
is  also  a  beneficiary  of  our  efforts.  In  Haryana,  about  300  kms  of  National 
Highways  are  being  taken  up  for  widening  to  four  and  six  lanes.  We  have 
begun  preparatory  work  on  the  four  laning  of  the  Delhi  Hissar  portion  of 
NH  -  10  going  via  Rohtak.  We  will  be  awarding  the  contract  by  the  year- 
end  and  in  2-3  years,  people  from  Hissar  and  Rohtak  will  be  able  to  travel 
comfortably  on  a  world-class  road  to  Delhi.  We  will  also  expedite  work  on 
an  elevated  road  at  Badarpur  so  that  travel  time  to  Faridabad  is  also 
reduced.  We  will  also  expedite  work  on  the  extension  of  the  Delhi  Metro 
to  Gurgaon.  We  will  examine  its  extension  to  other  places.  All  these 
projects,  when  completed,  will  give  a  big  boost  to  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  sectors  and  promote  the  economic  development  of  the  region. 

The  development  of  Haryana  is  a  priority  for  us.  This  state  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  Green  Revolution  and  its  farmers  have  been  in  the  forefront 
of  our  battle  for  food  security.  You  have  ensured  that  this  country  is  self 
sufficient  in  food  and  I  salute  the  farmers  of  Haryana  for  their  enterprise 
and  their  hard  work.  It  is  now  time  for  the  state  and  its  people  to  move 
to  the  next  stage  of  development.  You  need  to  diversify  away  from  rice 
and  wheat  to  horticulture  and  floriculture  so  that  you  have  better  incomes. 
You  need  to  have  more  industries,  which  can  provide  high  wage 
employment.  You  need  new  knowledge  industries,  which  can  take  you  to 
the  cutting  edge  of  development.  For  this  you  need  to  invest  in  high-class 
educational  facilities.  You  need  more  doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  architects 
and  professionals.  You  have  an  extremely  important  advantage  -  as  the 
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neighbours  of  Delhi.  You  should  capitalize  on  it  and  develop  knowledge 
cities  and  other  centers,  which  can  link  their  prosperity  to  the  growth  of 
Delhi.  And  having  excellent  transport  connections  with  Delhi  will  certainly 
help. 

We  will  provide  all  possible  assistance  for  the  development  of  Haryana 
-  its  cities,  towns  and  villages.  We  will  assist  Panchkula  so  that  its 
infrastructure  becomes  comparable  to  Chandigarh.  We  will  examine  the 
possibility  of  making  available  additional  power  to  Haryana  from  power 
projects  in  other  states.  As  and  when  we  move  to  the  next  phase  of 
development  of  nuclear  power,  we  will  consider  setting  up  an  atomic 
power  plant  at  Kumharia.  All  these  measures  will  help  reduce  the  power 
problem  of  the  state.  We  will  also  try  to  generate  a  consensus  among 
states  so  that  projects  like  the  Kishan  Dam  can  be  taken  up  soon  for  the 
benefit  of  farmers  of  the  state. 

I  wish  you  all  well  on  this  happy  occasion.  1  once  again  congratulate 
NHAI  and  the  government  of  Haryana  for  their  efforts.  My  best  wishes 
for  your  progress  and  prosperity.  Arvind  Sharmaji  has  talked  of  a  Medical 
College.  In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  will  find  out  a  viable 
solution  to  establish  a  Medical  College  in  the  memory  of  Kalpana  Chawla 
through  NASA’s  assistance.” 


Maha  Suraksha  Yojana  —  A 
Unique  Social  Initiative 

“1 

M  AM  DELIGHTED  to  associate  myself  today  with  the  launch  of  the 
Maha  Suraksha  Yojana,  a  unique  social  initiative  of  the  Mahanagar  Gas 
Limited.  This  social  initiative,  which  provides  personal  accident  insurance 
cover  to  all  taxi  and  autorikshaw  drivers  using  CNG  vehicles,  is  a  unique 
experiment  in  corporate  social  responsibility,  pioneered  in  this  great  city 
of  Mumbai. 

Mumbai  is  not  only  the  commercial  capital  of  India  but  also  one  of 
the  great  cities  of  this  world.  I  have  a  particular  attachment  with  this  city 
as  1  have  lived  here  as  the  Governor  of  the  Reserve  bank  of  India. 
Whenever  I  have  visited  this  great  city,  I  have  been  amazed  by  the  energy 
and  life  that  drives  the  people  of  the  city.  The  work  culture  of  the  city, 
the  orderly  systematic  approach  to  day  to  day  issues,  the  time  consciousness 
of  the  people  and  calm  and  industriousness  of  its  citizens  are  the  envy  of 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

And  the  success  of  this  city  has  been  based  on  the  hard  work  and 
effort  of  its  millions  of  residents  among  whom  the  drivers  of  taxis  and 
autorikshaws  form  an  essential  component.  Cities  of  this  size  can  function 
only  if  there  are  efficient  transport  systems.  While  the  suburban  railway 
system  in  Mumbai  takes  care  of  a  large  portion  of  the  transport  needs  of 
this  city,  private  taxis  and  autorikshaws  are  equally  important  contributors 
to  its  smooth  functioning.  I  have  seen  that  even  in  times  of  crises  -  such 
as  after  the  heavy  rainfall  last  year  -  taxi  and  autorikshaw  drivers  calmly 
go  about  taking  passengers  from  place  to  place,  keeping  the  wheels  of 
commerce  and  business  functioning  smoothly.  And  of  course,  we  keep 
hearing  stories  of  the  honest  drivers  who  return  the  purses  and  baggage 
forgotten  by  forgetful  passengers! 

I  think  that  the  Mahanagar  Gas  company  is  doing  a  noble  deed  by 
starting  this  innovative  insurance  scheme  for  drivers  of  taxis  and 
autorikshaws.  By  providing  a  one  lakh  rupee  accident  or  permanent  disability 
cover  to  CNG  drivers,  it  is  providing  a  social  safety  net  to  the  vulnerable 
families  of  the  drivers.  Benefiting  over  2  lakh  drivers,  I  am  sure  that 
drivers  would  now  be  in  a  position  to  go  about  their  tasks  with  the 
assurance  that  their  families  are  secured  against  risk.  This  is  being  done 
at  no  cost  to  the  beneficiary.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  initiative  will 
increase  the  level  of  confidence  among  CNG  users.  I  also  hope  it  will 
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encourage  greater  safety  at  all  stages  in  the  manufacture,  distribution  and 
utilization  of  CNG.  I  commend  the  firm  for  this  initiative. 

One  of  the  negative  consequences  of  economic  growth  and  rising 
purchasing  power  of  our  people  has  been  the  sharp  increase  in 
environmental  pollution.  While  we  celebrate  the  prosperity  of  our  people, 
and  their  ability  to  use  faster  modes  of  transport,  this  has  also  contributed 
to  increased  energy  consumption  and  pollution. 

A  point  had  been  reached  in  some  of  our  big  cities  a  few  years  back 
when  it  was  virtually  impossible  to  breath  without  difficulty.  Even  today, 
in  many  cities  and  towns  vehicular  pollution,  both  air  pollution  and  noise 
pollution  are  harming  the  quality  of  life  -  both  of  users  of  vehicles  and  the 
non-users.  In  New  Delhi,  I  remember  that  only  a  few  years  back,  it  was 
virtually  impossible  to  go  for  a  walk  in  the  morning  and  or  evening  without 
suffering  the  effects  of  pollution.  I  am  told  that  almost  a  third  of  children 
in  Delhi  suffer  from  asthma  and  other  lung  diseases. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  one  of  our  great  achievements  in  Delhi  in 
the  past  couple  of  years  has  been  our  success  in  reducing  pollution  levels. 
All  indicators  show  a  marked  improvement  in  air  quality.  This  has  been 
mainly  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  unleaded  petrol  and  CNG.  I  am 
delighted  that  Mumbai  has  also  progressed  very  much  in  the  direction  of 
100  per  cent  use  of  CNG  for  taxis  and  autorikshaws. 

The  environmental  benefits  from  the  use  of  CNG  as  a  vehicle  fuel 
have  been  marked.  It  is  estimated  that  the  current  level  of  CNG  usage 
removes  310  tonnes  of  harmful  pollutants  each  year  from  Mumbai’s 
atmosphere.  In  addition,  approximately  3  lakh  litres  of  petrol  and  65,000 
litres  of  diesel  are  conserved  every  day.  I  am  also  told  that  by  using  CNG, 
drivers  save  almost  70  per  cent  of  the  cost  as  compared  to  petrol  or 
diesel!  I  compliment  Mahanagar  Gas  Limited  for  playing  an  important  role 
in  promoting  the  use  of  CNG  as  a  vehicle  fuel. 

I  am  also  happy  to  learn  that  the  Mahanagar  Gas  Ltd  is  moving 
towards  covering  the  entire  city  of  Mumbai  through  piped  gas  supply  by 
2008.  I  am  told  that  the  cost  of  piped  gas  is  30  per  cent  cheaper  than 
LPG  and  more  convenient  to  deliver.  I  request  MGL  and  also  GAIL  to 
cover  all  major  cities  in  India  with  piped  gas  supply  systems  so  that  more 
families  can  use  a  cheaper  and  cleaner  fuel.  This  should  be  a  priority  for 
the  department  as  well. 

CNG  distribution  infrastructure  is  developing  rapidly.  I  do  believe 
that  additional  infrastructure  is  required  to  ensure  speedy  and  efficient  sale 
of  CNG.  We  also  need  to  promote  the  use  of  CNG  by  private  vehicle 
owners  also.  MGL  should  make  efforts  in  this  direction  so  that  Mumbai 
becomes  a  clean,  green  city. 

The  success  of  Delhi  Metro  has  made  public  transport  once  again 
popular.  I  am  aware  that  Mumbaikars  are  more  used  to  traveling  by  public 
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transport.  However,  Mumbai  needs  a  quantum  jump  in  the  quality  of 
public  transport.  Mumbai  cannot  continue  to  depend  on  a  public  transport 
that  it  has  inherited  from  a  distant  past.  We  need  more  efficient  and 
higher  quality  public  transport.  Our  Government  is  committed  to  creating 
world  class  infrastructure,  especially  public  transport,  here  in  Mumbai.  I 
request  the  state  government  to  speed  up  work  on  the  Mumbai  Metro. 

The  UPA  government  is  a  government  of  the  aam  aadmi.  The 
concerns  of  the  common  man  are  at  the  heart  of  all  our  programmes.  We 
will  work  towards  creating  credible,  viable  social  safety  nets  for  all  sections 
of  our  society,  particularly  those  who  are  vulnerable.  The  Maha  Suraksha 
Yojana  is  one  such  effort.  We  will  do  more  in  future.  We  will  see  that 
every  citizen  of  India  is  well  educated,  healthy  and  has  the  full  opportunity 
of  participating  in  the  wonderful  growth  opportunities  that  we  are  unleashing 
in  our  economy  while  taking  care  of  the  concerns  of  the  weak  and  needy. 
This  is  our  vision  of  India,  an  inclusive  India. 

Finally,  let  me  compliment  all  those  associated  with  this  initiative  and 
hope  that  Mumbai  will  continue  to  take  the  lead  in  energy  conservation 
and  showing  social  concern. 

I  wish  Mahanagar  Gas  Limited  all  the  very  best  in  its  good  work.” 


VII 

Economic  Policy 


Formulating  New  Energy 
Initiatives  to  Meet  Nation’s 
Burgeoning  Needs 

4  inn 

m  HE  AVAILABILITY  OF  adequate,  reliable  and  reasonably  priced 
energy  supplies  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  achieving  the  growth  targets  we  have 
set  ourselves.  A  rate  of  growth  of  8  per  cent  can  be  sustained  only  if  there 
is  a  growth  in  energy  supplies  at  well  over  5  per  cent  per  annum.  In  order 
to  achieve  this,  we  need  to  focus  not  just  on  basic  fuel  supplies,  and  power 
generation  capacities,  but  also  the  infrastructure  required  to  deliver  the 
fuel  and  power  to  their  consumers.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
challenges  facing  our  country  today  and  we  need  to  take  a  focused, 
holistic  approach  to  address  the  issue. 

The  achievement  of  energy  security  necessitates  diversification  of 
our  energy  resources,  and  the  sources  of  their  supply,  as  well  as  measures 
for  conservation  of  energy.  We  also  need  to  be  cognizant  of  the  scale  of 
investments  required,  and  the  scope  for  public  and  the  need  for  private 
investment,  as  well  as  the  legal  and  institutional  framework  required  for 
promoting  such  investment.  Fortunately,  India  is  blessed  with  the  third 
largest  coal  supplies  in  the  world,  although  not  of  the  best  quality.  However, 
we  have  been  unable  to  fully  exploit  this  potential,  at  least  partly  on 
account  of  pervasive  inefficiencies.  Some  policy  initiatives  have  been  taken 
recently,  but  much  more  needs  to  be  done,  and  I  hope  this  Committee 
will  contribute  to  aligning  the  coal  sector  policies  with  the  nation’s 
requirements. 

Similarly,  concerted  efforts  need  to  be  taken  to  step  up  the  exploitation 
of  domestic  oil  and  gas  reserves,  and  aggressively  seek  out  external  supplies. 
We  have  witnessed  recently  a  sharp  rise  in  international  oil  prices,  and  we 
recall  vividly  the  ‘oil  shock’  of  the  early  1970s  and  its  later  manifestations, 
and  their  impact  on  the  global  economy,  as  well  as  on  India.  We  have  to 
ensure  that  we  build  up  adequate  energy  security  to  insulate  the  economy 
from  any  future  shock.  Much  needed  reforms  have  been  initiated  in  the 
power  sector  with  the  implementation  of  the  new  Electricity  Act.  However, 
critical  aspects  such  as  distribution  reforms,  upgradation  of  transmission 
networks  and  provision  of  open  access,  as  well  as  investments  in  both 
hydel  and  thermal  generation  need  our  close  attention. 

Atomic  energy  will  have  to  play  a  much  larger  role  in  the  future  in 
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our  quest  for  energy  security.  I  trust  that  our  engagements  with  the  US 
will  stand  us  in  good  stead,  but  regardless  of  this,  we  must  fully  gear  up 
domestic  efforts  in  order  to  achieve  the  necessary  growth  in  commercial 
nuclear  energy.  The  increased  production  and  consumption  of  energy  is 
likely  to  result  in  adverse  consequences  for  the  environment,  and  human 
health.  We  need  therefore  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  adoption  of 
renewable  sources  of  energy  and  energy  efficient  and  clean  technologies, 
to  the  extent  financially  feasible.  Maximum  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
the  opportunities  provided  by  the  Clean  Development  Mechanism  under 
the  Kyoto  Protocol. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  shame  that  over  half  our  population  does  not 
have  access  to  clean  energy  for  lighting  and  cooking.  We  are  committed 
in  the  NCMP  to  taking  electric  power  to  all  households  in  five  years,  and 
must  ensure  that  we  take  all  necessary  steps  to  achieve  this.  A  proper 
targeting  of  subsidies  is  of  vital  concern  in  this  context.  I  trust  that  this 
Committee  will  be  able  to  fully  draw  upon  the  wide  expertise  available  in 
the  various  departments  and  experts  present  here,  as  well  as  such  others 
as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  come  up  with  energy  policy  initiatives 
that  meet  the  concerns  I  have  outlined,  and  the  measures  and  monitoring 
required  for  their  implementation.” 


Towards  Ensuring  Nation's 
Energy  Security 

w  MEET  HERE  once  again  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
India’s  truly  far-sighted  and  humane  leaders.  We  commemorate  today  the 
memory  of  Rajivji  who  will  be  remembered  by  posterity  and  history  as  one 
of  the  principle  architects  of  a  new  India.  Just  as  we  will  always  remember 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Sardar  Patel  and  the  leaders  of  our 
freedom  movement  as  the  architects  of  Free  India,  we  will  remember 
Indiraji  and  Rajivji  as  the  architects  of  the  India  of  the  21st  Century.  In  the 
closing  decades  of  the  last  century  they  laid  the  foundation  for  the  next. 
When  the  world  today  begins  to  recognise  us  as  a  “major  power”  of  the 
21st  century  it  does  so  because  the  initiatives  that  Indiraji  and  Rajivji  took 
are  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 

India  and  the  world  will  always  recall  with  love  and  affection  the 
contribution  of  Rajivji  to  the  revitalization  of  our  democracy,  especially  at 
the  grassroots  level,  and  to  our  ability  to  ride  the  new  wave  of  cyber 
technology.  I  salute  the  memory  of  our  beloved  leader. 

I  am  happy  that  we  have  chosen  to  commemorate  this  day  as  the 
Renewable  Energy  Day.  For  the  science  and  technology  of  renewable 
energy  combines  an  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  people  and  an 
understanding  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  field  of  energy.  Several 
non-conventional  energy  sources  fall  in  the  domain  of  high  technology. 
The  immediate  need  is  to  take  stock  of  what  we  have  achieved  and 
compare  it  with  the  cstate-of-the  art’  technology  available  in  the  world. 
The  gap  between  the  two  should  be  bridged  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
India  has  the  capability  to  be  a  world  leader  in  renewable  energy. 

I  draw  your  attention  to  the  Independence  Day  Address  of  our 
respected  Rashtrapathiji  wherein  he  emphasized  the  critical  importance  of 
energy  security  for  our  country.  Given  our  resources  and  our  developmental 
aspirations,  we  have  no  other  option  than  to  tap  every  known  source  of 
energy.  Nature  has  not  blessed  us  with  an  abundance  of  non-renewable 
energy  resources.  But  nature  has  blessed  us  with  a  people  that  are  creative 
and  enterprising.  If  we  invest  in  the  capabilities  of  our  people,  our  brain 
power  can  make  up  for  the  gap  in  our  natural  resource  availability.  We 
must  deploy  this  brain  power  in  tapping  renewable  energy.  Our  Government 
is  committed  to  developing  nuclear  energy,  and  our  Rashtrapathiji  has 
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spoken  at  length  on  the  importance  of  this  for  our  energy  security.  I  add 
my  weight  to  his  views. 

Rashtrapathiji  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  renewable  energy 
and  here  too  I  agree  with  him.  The  National  Common  Minimum  Programme 
has  made  a  commitment  to  develop  our  renewable  energy  potential.  Our 
Government  has  launched  the  Rajiv  Gandhi  Vidyutikaran  Yojana  and  a 
programme  called  “Bharat  Nirman.”  These  programmes  commit  us  to 
complete  rural  electrification  within  the  next  5  years.  The  success  of  these 
programmes  depends  on  our  ability  to  combine  investments  in  power 
generation  through  thermal,  hydro  and  nuclear  energy  sources  with 
investments  in  renewable  energy.  We  would  like  to  see  diesel  replaced  by 
bio-fuels  in  agricultural  pump-sets  and  tractors.  For  cooking,  lighting  and 
motive  power  we  must  tap  a  variety  of  bio-energy  technologies  including 
the  hi-tech  biomass  gasification  route.  I  also  urge  the  Ministry  of  Non- 
conventional  Energy  Sources  to  accelerate  the  development  and  deployment 
of  frontier  technologies  like  hydrogen  and  fuel  cells. 

Investment  in  new  technologies  is  one  challenge,  and  we  will  take  it 
up.  However,  an  even  bigger  challenge  is  to  create  public  awareness  about 
the  cost  of  various  sources  of  energy  and  the  need  to  conserve  energy. 
The  economic  pricing  of  energy  is  one  way  in  which  we  can  and  must 
address  this  challenge.  As  I  said  in  my  Independence  Day  address,  excepting 
for  the  poorest  sections  of  society,  giving  electricity  free  of  cost  to  other 
sections  will  worsen  the  financial  condition  of  our  electric  utilities.  We 
need  to  get  used  to  paying  a  reasonable  price  for  electricity  just  as  we  do 
for  petroleum  products.  Through  this,  we  can  ensure  supply  of  electricity 
in  the  right  quantity,  at  the  right  time  and  of  right  quality. 

However,  there  is  a  parallel  effort  we  must  make  in  creating  public 
awareness  with  regard  to  energy  conservation.  The  purpose  of  the  Rajiv 
Gandhi  Akshaya  Urja  Diwas  is  in  fact  to  create  such  public  awareness. 
The  involvment  of  millions  of  school  children  is  essential.  An  aware  child 
creates  an  aware  household.  An  aware  household  can  create  an  aware 
community.  An  aware  community  creates  an  aware  Nation.  The  child  is 
our  starting  point,  the  Nation  the  beneficiary.  I  have  found  from  my  own 
experience  that  children  are  these  days  shaping  the  thinking  of  their 
elders.  I  am  sure  the  Rajiv  Gandhi  Akshay  Urja  Diwas  programmes  will 
create  awareness  among  the  youth  of  our  country  about  the  importance 
of  energy  security  and  what  each  one  of  us  can  do  to  promote  it.  This 
campaign  is  an  investment  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  posterity. 

I  wish  your  endeavors  all  success.  May  your  path  be  blessed. 


LIC  —  A  Partner  in  Sustained 
Nation  Building 

“I 

M,  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  today  to  inaugurate  the  Golden  Jubilee 
Celebrations  of  the  Life  Insurance  Corporation  of  India.  Over  the  last  five 
decades,  LIC  has  done  remarkably  well  in  serving  the  cause  for  which  it 
was  created.  Its  long  journey  in  the  service  of  our  country,  from  its  launch 
on  1st  September  1956,  mirrors  the  journey  of  our  economy.  Lrom 
infancy,  and  the  teething  troubles  associated  with  it,  through  years  of 
growth  and  development,  and  the  challenges  associated  with  it,  LIC  has 
entered  the  phase  of  maturity,  capable  of  facing  competition.  This  has 
been  the  saga  of  our  economic  development  since  independence  too. 

This  past  half  century  has  been  an  eventful  period  for  our  country 
and  LIC  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  building  of  the  modern  Indian 
economy.  The  visionary  behind  the  launch  of  LIC,  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  civil  servants  and  Linance  Ministers,  Dr.  Chintamani 
Deshmukh,  would  have  been  proud  today  to  see  the  distance  LIC  has 
traveled  since  its  inception.  Launching  LIC,  Dr  Deshmukh  had  expressed 
the  hope  that,  “Into  the  lives  of  millions  in  rural  areas,  LIC  will  introduce 
a  new  sense  of  building  for  the  future  in  the  spirit  of  calm  confidence 
which  insurance  alone  can  give.  It  is  a  measure  conceived  in  a  genuine 
spirit  of  service  to  the  people.  It  will  be  for  the  people  to  respond, 
confound  the  doubters  and  make  it  a  resounding  success.”  LIC  has  proved 
to  be  a  great  success  and  has  fulfilled  its  mandate  of  oiling  the  wheels  of 
economic  growth  and  development  while  caring  for  the  concerns  of  its 
policy  holders.  Today,  it  is  the  single  largest  insurer  in  the  whole  world. 

I  salute  the  vision  of  a  great  son  of  India,  the  late  C.D.  Deshmukh. 

Our  country  was  fortunate  to  have  had  men  like  Dr.  Deshmukh  at 
the  helm  of  national  affairs  at  the  time  of  our  Independence.  They  were 
men  of  foresight  and  integrity.  They  conceived  and  implemented  plans  for 
the  long-term  development  of  our  country.  LIC  was  one  such  initiative.  Its 
founders  looked  into  the  future  and  realized  that  without  such  institutions, 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  mobilize  the  funds  required  for  sustained 
and  planned  national  development.  We  are,  today,  the  beneficiaries  of 
their  vision  and  commitment. 

Based  on  such  firm  foundations,  LIC  has  been  able  to  grow,  find  its 
feet,  and  stand  its  ground  even  in  the  face  of  the  winds  of  change  and 
competition.  In  the  early  1990s,  when  we  appointed  the  R  N  Malhotra 
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Committee  and  encouraged  LIC  to  face  competition  from  private  players, 
there  was  much  concern  expressed  about  the  future  of  this  great  financial 
institution.  The  political  process  through  which  insurance  sector  reform 
had  to  be  guided  is  an  interesting  case  study  of  the  political  economy  of 
reform  in  India. 

The  Malhotra  Committee  report  was  presented  in  January  1994, 
but  our  Government  was  unable  to  implement  its  recommendations  because 
of  the  resistance  to  change  both  within  LIC  and  within  Government. 
Interestingly,  it  was  in  1997,  under  our  Finance  Minister  Shri  Chidambaram 
who  was  the  then  Finance  Minister  in  the  United  Front  government,  that 
the  first  steps  to  create  a  statutory  regulatory  authority  for  insurance  were 
taken.  I  compliment  Shri  Chidambaram’s  initiative  in  this  regard.  He  had 
also  declared  his  intention  to  open  the  pension  and  health  insurance 
segment  to  private  sector  participation.  Flowever,  it  was  only  in  1998  that 
the  NDA  government  introduced  legislation  to  allow  insurance  to  be  opened 
up  to  private  investment,  setting  a  cap  of  26  per  cent  for  foreign  equity, 
with  an  additional  14  per  cent  for  NRIs. 

While  the  critics  of  reform  and  liberalization  in  the  insurance  sector 
worried  about  the  impact  these  would  have  on  LIC,  the  actual  experience 
has  shown  that  LIC  had  the  internal  capacity  for  change  and  competition. 

I  compliment  the  management  and  the  staff  of  LIC  for  the  dynamism  they 
have  shown.  Each  one  of  LIC’s  employees  and  its  ten  lakh  agents  should 
be  proud  for  having  proved  to  the  world  that  you  are  second  to  none. 

India,  as  I  have  said  in  the  past,  is  at  the  cusp  of  a  historic  change 
in  its  economic  history.  It  is  possible  for  the  economy  to  enter  into  a 
sustained  phase  of  growth  of  7-8  per  cent,  breaking  away  from  the  trends 
of  the  recent  past.  The  economy  has  already  demonstrated  this  capability 
and  I  am  confident  that  this  potential  will  be  realised.  Our  manufacturing 
sector  has  shown  tremendous  dynamism  and  our  services  sector  has  been 
a  key  driver  of  growth.  Hopefully,  with  our  focus  on  agriculture  and 
irrigation,  the  primary  sectors  too  will  show  faster  growth.  Infrastructure 
is  a  constraint  and  requires  huge  investments  in  roads,  railways,  ports, 
power,  civil  aviation  and  telecommunications  so  that  our  growth  processes 
are  not  throttled.  With  all  round  growth  and  with  the  possibilities  thrown 
open  by  technological  developments,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  eradicate 
poverty  and  liberate  our  people  from  want,  disease  and  ignorance  within 
the  next  decade.  This  is  a  feasible  goal  which  we  should  aim  for. 

In  this  dynamic  scenario,  it  is  essential  that  we  have  developed  and 
efficient  financial  markets.  The  basic  role  of  these  markets  as  intermediaries 
between  savings  and  investment  is  a  critical  one  as  this  ensures  that  the 
economy  gets  the  required  investments.  Our  capital  markets  and  financial 
institutions  have  evolved  considerably  over  the  last  few  decades.  They 
have  expanded  in  their  size,  scope  and  reach  and  have  become  far  more 
competitive.  Our  stock  markets  are  some  of  the  most  modern  in  the 
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world.  Our  banking  system  -  both  public  and  private  -  has  shown 
remarkable  improvement  in  its  financial  parameters  and  performance  in 
the  last  decade.  In  fact,  our  public  sector  banks  have  been  remarkable  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  adjusted  to  competition  and  have  proved 
wrong  all  predictions  about  a  steep  erosion  in  the  market  share.  They 
have  demonstrated  that  with  the  necessary  will,  commitment  and  leadership, 
they  can  hold  their  place  in  a  competitive  world. 

The  insurance  sector  is  a  key  building  block  in  our  overall  financial 
framework.  It  performs  the  necessary  risk  distribution  function  for  individuals 
and  firms.  It,  along  with  pension  funds,  also  mobilizes  long  term  savings. 
Both  these  functions  are  critical  for  the  growth  of  the  economy.  As  a 
source  of  long  term  funds,  insurance  will  be  a  key  driver  of  infrastructure 
growth.  Keeping  in  mind  our  large  requirements  of  investment  in 
infrastructure,  it  is  necessary  that  the  insurance  sector  shows  the  necessary 
dynamism  to  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  these  investment  requirements. 
Infrastructure  firms  too  need  to  come  up  with  more  innovative  long  term 
investment  products  where  long  term  funds  can  be  deployed.  I  am  confident 
that  the  growth  of  both  infrastructure  and  insurance  will  match  our 
expectations. 

As  for  the  risk  distribution  function  itself,  we  must  remember  that  we 
are  still  an  underinsured  country.  While  the  reach  and  scope  of  insurance 
has  been  phenomenal  in  the  last  fifty  years,  we  still  have  a  lot  of  distance 
to  cover  and  far  to  go.  There  are  large  segments  of  our  population  and 
economy  which  are  still  not  insured.  We  need  to  come  up  with  more 
innovative  products  to  increase  the  coverage  of  insurance.  We  need  better 
marketing  techniques,  new  marketing  channels,  superior  actuarial  systems 
and  enhanced  risk  management  capabilities  in  our  insurance  firms.  The 
public  sector  firms  need  to  be  more  efficient  in  their  functioning,  reducing 
costs  and  improving  returns.  In  the  more  competitive  era  we  are  gradually 
moving  into,  public  sector  insurance  firms  have  to  show  the  flexibility  to 
be  innovative  and  responsive  to  customer  needs,  just  as  their  banking 
counterparts  have  shown. 

The  entire  debate  on  insurance  sector  liberalization  and  the  opening 
up  of  the  insurance  market  to  new  products  shows  us  that  many  of  our 
apprehensions  about  liberalization  are  often  over-stated.  We  often  lack  the 
self-confidence  required  to  deal  with  new  opportunities.  We  worry  far  too 
much  about  the  risks  and  do  not  grasp  adequately  the  power  of  our  own 
capabilities  and  the  wealth  of  opportunities  available  for  us.  Once  again 
we  find  such  apprehensions  being  expressed  today  when  we  look  at  new 
market  opportunities.  There  is  excessive  anxiety  with  change. 

For  example,  in  the  retail  sector,  apprehensions  are  being  expressed 
about  opening  it  up  to  foreign  investment.  I  am  reminded  about  the  kind 
of  apprehensions  that  were  expressed  when  we  first  proposed  foreign 
investment  in  insurance.  I  urge  all  Indians  to  think  big.  I  urge  them  to 
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unleash  their  creative  potential.  Indians  have  globally  competitive  capabilities. 
We  are  second  to  none.  We  can  take  on  competition,  and  make  good  use 
of  new  opportunities  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  do  sincerely  believe  that  LIC  is  today  ready  to  face  more  competition 
in  all  segments  of  the  insurance  market.  Proving  all  the  doubters  of 
liberalization  wrong,  LIC  has  surged  ahead,  creating  new  records,  in  a 
more  competitive  market.  Forty-four  years  of  sheltered  existence  did  not 
blunt  LIC’s  edge.  It  retained  a  combative  spirit  and  has  proactively  changed 
itself  to  meet  new  market  aspirations.  Implementing  global  standards  in 
investment  practices,  product  innovation,  technological  upgradation, 
strategic  alliances  and  improved  customer  servicing,  LIC  continues  to  lead 
the  Indian  life  insurance  market  with  a  huge  margin.  I’m  glad  to  know  that 
LIC  has  more  than  sixteen  crore  policyholders  in  its  fold  and  adheres  to 
defined  world  standards  in  claim  settlement.  I  am  told  that  on  an  average, 
more  than  3  claims  are  settled  every  2  seconds  during  working  hours. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  “Citizen’s  Charter”  you  have  drawn  up,  by 
your  Vision  Statement  and  by  your  Mission  Statement.  Your  Vision  of 
being  a  “trans-nationally  competitive  financial  conglomerate  of  significance 
to  societies  and  pride  of  India”,  is  an  inspiring  vision.  I  am  also  impressed 
by  your  social  commitment.  LIC  has  earned  for  itself  a  pride  of  place  in 
the  hearts  of  millions  of  Indians  through  its  various  schemes  and  by  the 
work  it  has  done  to  alleviate  distress  in  situations  caused  by  natural  disasters. 
I  also  commend  the  social  security  schemes  you  have  introduced,  like  the 
Janashree  Bima  Yojana  and  the  Krishi  Shramik  Samajik  Suraksha  Yojana. 

I  believe  over  3.5  crore  people  living  below  the  poverty  line,  marginally 
above  the  poverty  line,  are  covered  under  the  social  security  schemes  of 
LIC.  Self-employed  communities  like  fishermen,  weavers,  rickshaw  pullers 
and  petty  traders  require  insurance  cover  against  the  ups  and  downs  of  life 
and  the  market.  Serving  and  servicing  the  needs  of  such  groups  can  also 
be  a  commercially  viable  proposition.  As  the  management  guru,  C  K 
Prahlad  has  said  so  often,  there  are  market  opportunities  available  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pyramid  waiting  to  be  exploited.  You  have  shown  enterprise 
and  social  responsibility  in  tapping  these  opportunities.  I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  widen  the  ambit  of  your  activity  and  reach.  When  we  visualize 
an  India  that  is  free  from  the  clutches  of  poverty,  unemployment  and 
illiteracy,  LIC,  will  have  to  play  a  significant  role  in  achieving  this  vision. 

Today  marks  the  beginning  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  LIC.  On  this 
happy  occasion  it  gives  me  great  joy  to  launch  LIC’s  Golden  Jubilee 
policy,  ‘Bima  Gold’,  a  policy  that  has  been  designed  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  a  vast  population,  including  those  in  the  unorganized  sector.  I’m 
sure  the  year  ahead  will  bring  prosperity  in  the  lives  of  all  those  associated 
with  the  LIC.  I’m  glad  to  convey  from  this  platform  my  best  wishes  to  all 
the  policyholders  of  the  Life  Insurance  Corporation  of  India,  its  agents, 
employees  and  officers.” 


India  —  The  Emerging 
Economic  Powerhouse  on  the 
Global  Scene 

“I 

JL  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  at  the  closing  session  of  yet  another 
India  Economic  Summit.  These  summits  have  helped  facilitate  a  dialogue 
between  Government  and  business,  including  business  leaders  from  outside 
India.  Collette  Mathur,  Rahul  Bajaj,  Tarun  Das,  Prof.  Klaus  Schwab,  Yogi 
Deveshwarji,  the  Confederation  of  Indian  Industry  and  the  World  Economic 
Forum  must  be  complimented  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  have 
organized  these  annual  summits.  I  have  always  found  the  proceedings  at 
these  summits  productive  and  useful.  These  summits  provide  an  occasion 
for  leading  economic  thinkers,  policy-makers  and  industry  professionals  to 
come  together,  reflect  on  major  economic  trends  in  India  and  articulate 
issues  that  require  urgent  attention. 

India  has  come  a  long  way  since  1985,  when  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhi  inaugurated  the  First  India  Economic  Summit.  These  past  two 
decades  have  been  a  period  of  great  change  in  India,  in  my  opinion,  a 
change  for  the  better.  When  Rajivji  spoke  here  two  decades  ago  he  put 
forth  a  bold  vision  of  a  new  India,  a  modern  India,  ready  to  burst  into  the 
world  stage,  full  of  energy,  enterprise  and  dynamism.  In  many  ways,  Rajiv 
Gandhi  was  ahead  of  his  times.  His  vision  of  a  new  wave  of  modernization 
captured  the  imagination  of  a  new  generation  of  entrepreneurs  and 
professionals  in  all  parts  of  our  vast  country. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  not  smooth  sailing.  He  had  to  reckon  with  vested 
interests;  he  had  to  contend  with  old  mindsets;  he  had  to  convince  many 
skeptics.  He  did  so  valiantly,  with  his  combination  of  gentleness  and 
impatience.  He  in  many  ways,  symbolized  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a 
new  generation,  a  generation  which  is  now  leading  India’s  march  into  an 
exciting  future,  full  of  immense  possibilities  for  our  billion  people. 

In  1991,  when  we  were  given  the  opportunity  to  carry  forward  the 
programme  of  change,  there  were  many  skeptics  in  our  midst,  and  in  the 
audience  here.  I  recall  the  concerns  expressed  by  the  “Bombay  Club” 
about  the  pace  of  change  that  we  tried  to  pursue.  The  concerns  were 
about  increased  competition,  the  concerns  were  about  exposure  to  global 
market  forces,  about  our  capacity  to  deal  with  change  and  about  the 
impact  on  our  industry  and  on  our  economy.  Some  of  the  concerns  were 
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products  of  old  mindsets,  some  of  them  were  ignorance  of  our  own 
capabilities. 

Today,  when  I  look  back  at  the  past  two  decades,  I  do  feel  a  sense 
of  vindication.  Indian  enterprise  has  proved  doomsayers  wrong.  What  was 
regarded  as  path  breaking  then,  is  now  regarded  as  the  norm.  The  Indian 
economy  has  become  more  open,  more  globally  integrated  and  more 
competitive.  The  seekers  of  protection  then  line  up  now  seeking  greater 
openness.  Truly,  times  have  changed;  mindsets  have  changed;  attitudes 
have  changed;  aspirations  have  changed;  and  our  hopes  for  the  future 
have  also  changed.  Our  industry  and  enterprise  are  far  more  confident, 
competitive  and  ambitious  about  their  future  and  they  feel  that  they  are 
second  to  none.  This  is  very  satisfying  for  all  of  us. 

Yet,  we  still  have  the  skeptics,  the  worriers  and  the  critics.  Some 
have  genuine  concerns  about  change,  others  continue  to  be  prisoners  of 
the  past.  Today,  when  I  look  back,  I  am  even  more  convinced  that  I  was 
correct  to  observe  in  my  first  budget  speech  in  1991  that  the  idea  of  the 
emergence  of  India  as  a  front  ranking  economic  powerhouse  of  the  world 
economy  was  an  idea  whose  time  had  indeed  come.  I  had  then  added, 
quoting  Victor  Hugo  that  no  power  on  earth  can  stop  an  idea  whose  time 
had  come.  I  must  amend  that  to  say  that  if  there  is  any  power  that  can 
still  stop  this  idea  of  a  resurgent  India,  it  is  ourselves.  I  believe  that  there 
are  no  external  constraints  now  to  India’s  growth  and  whatever  constraints 
are  there,  are  internal;  constraints  imposed  by  our  polity,  our  social 
structures,  our  regional  imbalances,  our  ability  to  handle  inequity,  and  our 
ability  to  take  hard,  but  essential  decisions. 

The  last  two  decades  have  seen  many  ups  and  downs.  In  our  pursuit 
of  economic  growth,  we  have  made  mistakes,  learnt  from  them,  refined 
our  approaches  and  corrected  ourselves.  We  have  realised  that  growth 
must  translate  into  prosperity  for  all.  It  must  provide  hope  and  opportunity 
for  all  sections  of  society  -  hope  for  a  better  future;  and  an  opportunity 
to  participate  and  benefit  from  processes  of  growth.  The  durability  of  the 
policies  introduced  in  the  early  ’90s  is  no  longer  in  doubt.  There  have 
been  many  changes  in  government,  but  policies  have  remained  stable, 
moving  inexorably  in  a  particular  direction,  only  making  marginal  course 
corrections.  We  have  today,  a  broad-based  national  consensus  that  the 
process  of  economic  development  and  growth  must  enhance  both  -  equity 
and  efficiency. 

Our  government  too,  believes  that  processes  of  wealth  creation  are 
essential  for  us  to  meet  our  commitment  to  eradicating  poverty.  We  are 
committed  to  creating  an  environment  conducive  to  creativity  and  enterprise, 
an  environment,  which  rewards  risk-taking  and  innovation.  It  is  only  through 
this  can  we  eradicate  poverty  and  create  jobs  for  millions  of  our  youth.  We 
need  growth  with  equity  and  social  justice.  This  is  a  political  as  well  as  a 
social  imperative. 
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When  the  UFA  government  came  to  office  last  year,  there  were 
worries  about  the  direction  of  our  policies.  There  were  worries  that  the 
economy  may  falter  and  that  we  may  sacrifice  fiscal  stability.  I  think  we 
have  proved  that  the  policies  of  the  UPA  government  are  growth-friendly. 
Over  the  past  18  months,  policies  relating  to  investment,  taxation,  external 
trade,  banking  &  finance,  Foreign  Direct  Investment,  capital  markets  and 
small  scale  industries  have  all  evolved  towards  making  our  industry  and 
enterprises  more  efficient,  more  globally  competitive  and  as  free  from 
restrictions  as  possible.  We  have  been  fiscally  prudent  and  macroeconomic 
stability  has  been  maintained  without  sacrificing  essential  expenditures  on 
social  and  physical  infrastructure.  We  have  a  vision  of  an  India,  which  we 
are  determined  to  fashion  -  a  vision  of  an  inclusive,  prosperous,  democratic, 
equitable  India  -  and  we  are  making  steady  progress  in  that  direction.  The 
direction  is  clearly  visible  and  I  assure  you  that  we  will  not  falter  in  this 
regard. 

The  facts  so  far  give  me  confidence  that  we  are  on  the  right  track. 
Our  economy  has  been  growing  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  Following  an 
8  per  cent  growth  on  the  rebound  in  2003-04,  we  grew  by  almost  7  per 
cent  last  year  and  we  are  likely  to  grow  by  about  7.5  per  cent  this  year. 
The  estimates  of  many  economic  think-tanks  predict  that  we  are  likely  to 
average  7.5  per  cent  growth  rate  per  annum  in  the  next  four  years.  This 
is  impressive  in  itself  and  is  based  on  current  policies.  It  is  certainly  within 
the  realm  of  possibility  that  an  appropriate  combination  of  policies  can 
raise  this  beyond  8  per  cent  easily.  In  fact,  we  should  be  targeting  a  10 
per  cent  growth  rate  in  2-3  years’  time.  In  my  view,  this  is  eminently 
feasible,  if  we  have  the  expected  increase  in  our  savings  rate  and  arising 
out  of  a  young  population,  if  we  manage  to  make  a  quantum  leap  in  the 
growth  rate  of  our  agriculture,  if  investment  in  infrastructure  provides  a 
fresh  impetus  to  industry  and  if  services  continue  with  their  impressive 
performance.  The  problem  areas  are  known  and  we  are  determined  to 
make  concrete  efforts  to  move  forward  on  all  these  fronts. 

On  the  external  front,  we  have  become  actively  engaged  with  the 
world  economy.  Our  tariff  levels  are  coming  down  and  we  are  committed 
to  bringing  them  down  to  ASEAN  levels.  In  addition  to  a  pro-active  role 
at  the  WTO,  where  we  are  attempting  to  dismantle  barriers  to  agricultural 
trade,  we  are  actively  pursuing  regional  trading  arrangements.  We  have 
concluded  Free  Trade  Agreements  in  SAARC  and  with  Singapore  and 
Thailand.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  entering  into  one  with  the  ASEAN 
countries  next  month.  I  am  certain  that  in  the  next  few  years,  we  may  see 
the  rise  of  a  major  free  trade  area  in  Asia  covering  all  major  Asian 
economies,  including  China,  Japan  and  South  Korea  and  possibly  extending 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  This  Pan- Asian  Free  Trade  Area  could  be 
the  third  pole  of  the  world  economy  after  the  European  Union  and  North 
Atlantic  Free  Trade  Area  and  will,  I  am  certain,  open  up  new  growth 
avenues  for  our  own  economy. 
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Internally,  we  are  trying  to  systematically  address  the  problem  areas 
where  we  still  need  to  eliminate  bottlenecks  and  unlock  their  true  potential. 
Take  agriculture  -  this  is  a  sector,  which  has  been  under-performing,  in  the 
recent  past.  Agriculture  is  the  lifeblood  of  our  country.  The  livelihood  and 
economic  well-being  of  the  majority  of  our  people  depend  on  this  sector. 
The  key  to  their  prosperity  -  and  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  nation 
depends  critically  on  transforming  and  rejuvenating  our  agriculture.  To  my 
mind,  given  this  centrality  of  agriculture  to  our  economy  and  society,  the 
key  breakthroughs  that  we  have  to  make  in  our  country  to  spread  the 
benefits  of  economic  reform,  lie  in  the  area  of  agriculture. 

While  the  Tenth  Five  Year  Plan  assumed  that  agricultural  production 
would  grow  at  the  rate  of  4.0  per  cent,  the  reality  is  that  in  the  past  first 
three  years  of  the  Plan,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ensure  even  2  per  cent 
rate  of  growth  in  agriculture.  We  have  made  serious  attempts  to  increase 
public  investment  in  irrigation.  We  are  now  investing  heavily  in  horticulture 
through  the  National  Horticulture  Mission.  We  are  focusing  on  technological 
breakthroughs  for  scaling  up  yields.  I  am  convinced  that  our  farmers,  like 
our  industrialists  are  among  the  best  in  the  world  and  can  compete  with 
the  best.  If  we  have  faith  in  this,  we  should  work  towards  liberating  Indian 
agriculture  from  controls  that  shackle  its  potential.  We  have  nudged  many? 
states  into  amending  the  Agriculture  Produce  Marketing  Committee  Acts 
and  removing  constraints  on  agricultural  trade.  An  Integrated  Food  Law, 
transferable  warehouse  receipts  and  a  Forward  Market  in  commodities, 
along  with  amendments  to  the  Essential  Commodities  Act  are  major  steps 
towards  having  a  single  integrated  market  for  agriculture  in  India.  I  see 
immense  opportunities  for  private  enterprise  in  the  transformation  of 
agriculture.  There  are  opportunities  both  for  supplying  inputs  and  for 
processing  and  marketing  the  agricultural  produce.  Agricultural  growth  is 
slowly  responding  to  our  incentives  and  if  we  sustain  our  efforts,  we  may 
see  India  becoming  a  new  granary  of  the  world.  The  private  sector  must 
not  miss  out  on  this  opportunity  and  must  ride  the  boom  that  I  see  now 
on  the  horizon. 

Closely  linked  to  the  fortunes  of  agriculture  is  the  condition  of  our 
rural  areas.  It  is  essential  that  our  rural  areas  have  not  only  basic  amenities, 
but  also  infrastructure,  which  can  support  more  intensive  economic  activity. 
Rural  infrastructure  must  become  a  facilitator  for  integrating  our  rural 
hinterland  into  our  fast  growing  economy.  We  have  announced  a 
comprehensive  programme  for  rural  infrastructure  development  under  the 
umbrella  of  “Bharat  Nirman”.  Through  this  time-bound  programme,  we 
will  achieve  a  quantum  jump  in  housing,  road  connectivity,  water  supply, 
electrification  and  telecom  connectivity  in  our  rural  areas.  We  will  bring  in 
an  additional  1  crore,  10  million  hectares  under  irrigation. 

We  also  recognise  that  urban  areas  are  focal  centres  for  economic 
activity  and  their  needs  must  be  attended  to  on  a  priority  basis.  Our  cities, 
which  shelter  a  third  of  our  population  need  a  better  future.  The  speed 
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at  which  urbanization  is  now  taking  place,  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  over 
50  per  cent  of  India’s  population  will  be  residing  in  urban  areas.  Urban 
areas  are  the  nodes  from  which  enterprise,  creativity  and  prosperity  radiate 
in  all  directions.  They  are  the  engines  of  sustained  growth  that  can  absorb 
the  millions  of  people  who  need  to  be  gainfully  employed  outside  agriculture. 
They  need  infrastructure,  which  is  world  class,  infrastructure,  which  can 
cater  to  the  needs  of  a  rising  population,  infrastructure  that  can  propel 
industrial  and  economic  growth.  The  Jawaharlal  Nehru  National  Urban 
Renewal  Mission  which  is  being  formally  launched  later  this  week  will 
cater  to  the  infrastructure  needs  of  the  top  sixty  urban  agglomerates. 
Through  this  Mission,  in  which  the  Central  Government  will  invest  over 
Rs  50,000  crores,  with  much  more  coming  from  states  and  local  bodies, 
we  will  be  able  to  finance  urban  transport  projects,  slum  development 
projects  and  urban  decongestion  projects.  We  have  however,  linked  funding 
to  taking  some  basic  actions  such  as  improving  municipal  bodies,  their 
functioning,  removing  land  ceiling  and  rent  control  legislation  and 
rationalising  stamp  duties.  I  am  confident  that  in  the  coming  2-3  years, 
we  will  see  a  robust  process  of  urban  renewal  visible  all  over  our  country. 

Many  of  my  ministerial  colleagues  must  have  spoken  to  you  about 
the  challenges  posed  by  the  so  called  ‘infrastructure  deficit’.  This  area, 
apart  from  agriculture,  is  the  one,  which  has  been  gaining  our  attention 
most.  We  have  set  up  a  Special  Purpose  Vehicle  for  raising  dedicated 
long-term  funds  for  financing  infrastructure.  We  have  moved  away  from 
a  government-centered  approach  to  a  public-private  partnership  approach. 
We  have  developed  transparent,  competitive  procedures  for  such 
partnerships,  which  would  function  on  commercial  lines.  We  have  established 
a  viability  gap  funding  mechanism  for  making  these  projects  commercially 
viable.  I  am  certain  that  we  are  now  at  the  take-off  point  in  infrastructure. 
All  the  elements  of  an  essential  institutional  framework  are  now  falling  in 
place.  If  the  private  sector  seizes  the  initiative,  the  sky  is  the  limit  to  what 
we  can  achieve  in  this  vital  area  of  national  endeavour. 

The  roads  sector  is  humming  with  activity.  We  have  moved  away  in 
the  last  one  year  from  the  earlier  contractor-driven  approach  of  National 
Highway  Authority  of  India  to  a  Build-Operate-Transfer  driven  approach. 
We  expect  an  investment  of  over  Rs  1,  70,000  crores  in  the  National 
Highway  Development  Project  programme  in  the  next  7  years.  Our  airports 
are  buzzing  with  flights.  There  are  so  many  players  now  that  I  often 
cannot  recognise  the  logos  of  airlines  in  our  domestic  airports.  Airports 
too  are  getting  modernised.  Mumbai  and  Delhi  airports  are  on  track  to  be 
the  global  traffic  hubs,  with  the  Hyderabad  and  Bangalore  airport  projects 
providing  healthy  competition.  New  private  sector  ports  are  being  developed 
and  more  are  in  the  pipeline.  The  railways  are  not  only  performing 
admirably  in  their  operations,  but  have  an  ambitious  freight  corridor  project. 
This  ambitious  Rs  25,000  crore  project  will  be  a  boon  for  our  freight 
traffic.  We  will  soon  be  having  more  competition  to  CONCOR  in  container 
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movement.  The  telecom  sector  has  anyway  done  us  all  proud  and  has 
revealed  our  intrinsic  entrepreneurial  strengths.  The  power  sector  continues 
to  be  plagued  with  complex  problems,  but  we  are  determined  that  we  will 
set  many  things  right  in  the  coming  months.  I  am  personally  holding  wide 
consultations  to  remedy  the  situation  in  the  area  of  power  supply. 

I  have  often  heard  complaints  from  many  corners  that  we  have  not 
made  progress  in  our  FDI  policy.  In  fact,  my  own  assessment  is  that  today, 
we  have  one  of  the  most  liberal  FDI  regimes  in  the  world.  We  have 
unshackled  FDI  policies  in  telecom,  publishing,  real  estate  and  in  asset 
reconstruction  firms  in  the  last  couple  of  months.  The  troublesome  Press 
Note  18  has  been  done  away  with.  Barring  the  financial,  retailing  and  coal 
mining  sectors,  we  are  extremely  liberal  in  welcoming  FDI.  There  is  a 
Group  of  Ministers,  which  is  examining  ways  of  rationalising  the  current 
FDI  regime  so  that  there  is  less  red  tape.  Sometimes,  I  do  recognize  our 
ability  to  create  bureaucratic  hurdles  in  the  way  of  enterprise  amazes  me. 
I  think  that  as  far  as  FDI  is  concerned,  it  is  not  policy,  but  badly  designed 
procedures  and  poor  infrastructure,  which  are  today  the  most  important 
constraint.  As  for  FDI  in  retail,  we  are  engaged  in  an  intellectually  stimulating 
exercise  to  understand  the  possibilities  that  exist  in  opening  up  this  sector 
and  how  best  we  can  harness  it  for  our  needs. 

We  have  to  create  close  to  ten  million  jobs  every  year  for  the  next 
few  years  to  meet  the  demand  for  jobs  that  new  generations  of  the 
workforce  will  seek.  Most  of  these  jobs  will  be  sought  by  unskilled  labour. 
We  have  therefore,  to  create  employment  opportunities  for  them  in 
infrastructure,  in  manufacturing,  in  trade  and  transport.  These  jobs  will  be 
created  only  if  we  make  it  attractive  for  investors  to  invest  in  labour¬ 
absorbing  technologies  and  labour-using  sectors.  We  will  try  for  a  consensus 
on  making  labour  markets  more  flexible,  while  having  credible  social  safety 
nets. 


When  I  read  the  debate  in  the  media  on  our  policies,  I  notice  an 
incomplete  appreciation  of  the  steps  being  taken  by  our  government  to 
ensure  that  economic  growth  is  firmly  rooted  in  an  equitable,  just  society. 
This  is  essential  if  growth  is  to  be  sustained  and  if  society  has  to  grow  and 
prosper  in  harmony.  The  Rural  Employment  Guarantee  Act  and  the  massive 
increase  in  investment  in  health  and  education  are  a  product  of  our 
realisation  that  in  the  long  run,  if  growth  is  not  to  splinter  our  society,  we 
must  invest  in  the  skill  base  of  our  people  and  in  adequate  social  safety 
nets  for  the  less  well-off  and  deprived  citizens  of  our  ancient  land.  We 
have  ambitions  of  being  an  economic  superpower.  This  cannot  be  on  a 
base  where  half  our  people  are  literate;  where  people  do  not  have  access 
to  basic  health  facilities;  where  people  do  not  have  incomes  in  times  of 
distress.  In  the  long  run,  we  must  carry  everyone  along  on  this  road  to 
national  prosperity.  This  is  our  vision  for  India.  This  must  be  your  vision 
for  India  too. 
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The  new  India  that  was  stirred  in  the  1980s  showed  that  it  was 
ready  to  be  different,  once  again.  Indian  enterprise  has  proved  to  the 
world  that  it  is  capable  of  taking  on  competition  when  it  sets  out  to  do 
so.  In  1985,  when  your  first  Summit  met,  no  one  had  even  heard  of 
Infosys,  or  Wipro,  no  one  had  imagined  that  an  Indian  would  become  the 
Steel  Czar  of  the  world,  no  one  had  imagined  that  a  Telco  car  would 
compete  with  the  Japanese  car.  We  now  have  a  track  record  of  success 
in  some  vital  areas  to  feel  confident  that  we  can  replicate  these  success 
stories  in  other  sectors.  Why  should  we  then  be  gripped  by  diffidence? 
Why  should  we  still  live  in  fear  of  globalisation? 

The  experience  of  the  past  two  decades  should  give  us  ample 
confidence,  it  should  give  us  courage,  it  should  make  us  bolder,  it  should 
make  us  think  big.  That  sense  of  confidence  must  reflect  itself  in  bolder 
initiatives.  It  must  encourage  us  to  be  more  open  and  less  controlled.  It 
must  give  us  confidence  to  pursue  change  in  areas  where  we  have  shied 
away  from  change.  Be  it  in  urban  governance,  be  it  in  rural  marketing, 
be  it  about  labour  laws.  We  need  growth,  we  need  jobs,  we  need  incomes, 
we  need  security.  The  India  we  dream  of  will  provide  for  this.  Our 
government  is  determined  to  fashion  such  an  India.  I  am  sure  all  of  you 
will  join  in  this  new  voyage  of  enterprise  and  creativity.  If  not,  history  will 
judge  us  harshly  for  not  making  bold  to  make  it  happen.” 


CESS  :  Empowering  the 
Nation’s  Growth  through 
Research 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  today  at  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  Centre 
for  Economic  and  Social  Studies.  I  was  happy  to  learn  from  Shri  Vithal 
that  he  took  the  initiative  to  set  up  this  Centre  inspired  by  the  example 
of  my  friend,  K  N  Raj.  I  compliment  Shri  Vithal,  Professor  C  H  Hanumantha 
Rao,  Professor  R  Radhakrishna  and  all  those  associated  with  CESS  for  the 
good  work  they  have  done  during  these  25  years. 

Both  Professor  D  R  Gadgil  and  Professor  K  N  Raj,  economists  for 
whom  I  have  had  the  highest  regard,  did  a  great  service  to  our  country 
by  setting  up  institutions  of  excellence  and  research  in  economics  away 
from  metropolitan  centers  and  in  cities  like  Pune  and  Trivandrum.  Eminent 
economists  like  Professor  V  K  R  V  Rao,  Professor  Malcolm  Adiseshiah 
and  others  set  up  similar  research  centers  in  other  states.  I  must  pay 
tribute  to  the  ICSSR,  especially  the  Late  Professor  J  P  Naik,  for  the  vision 
and  foresight  shown  in  funding  these  institutions. 

The  regional  dispersal  of  economic  research  institutions  during  the 
1970s  did  play  an  important  role  in  shifting  the  focus  of  economic  research 
and  policy  away  from  the  macro-models  of  the  1950s  and  1960s  to  more 
regional  and  micro  studies.  This  has  played  an  important  role  in  shaping 
public  policy  at  the  State  and  district  levels.  I  sincerely  urge  institutions  like 
CESS  to  become  more  actively  engaged  in  the  vital  policy  debates  of 
today  at  the  State  and  regional  level. 

Some  of  the  most  difficult  and  complex  policy  choices  today  have  to 
be  made  by  our  political  leadership  at  the  State  level.  Be  it  in  fiscal  policy, 
in  pricing  of  utilities,  in  labour  policy  or  in  social  policies,  State  Chief 
Ministers  and  district  level  political  leaders  are  today  being  asked  to  take 
important  and  complex  decisions.  The  choices  they  make  should  be  better 
informed  and  based  on  detailed  research  by  institutions  like  yours. 

In  a  democracy  public  opinion  is,  of  course,  the  final  arbiter.  However, 
social  scientists  have  a  professional  obligation,  a  social  responsibility,  to 
shape  public  opinion.  They  must  intervene  in  public  policy  debates, 
especially  at  the  local  and  community  level,  and  guide  both  policy  makers 
and  the  general  public,  so  that  informed  choices  are  made.  We  live  in  a 
knowledge  based  world  and  policy  choices  must  be  based  on  knowledge. 
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I  was  heartened  to  learn  that  CESS  has  had  a  fruitful  relationship 
with  the  State  Government.  I  am  sure  the  dynamic  and  forward-looking 
Chief  Minister  of  your  state,  Shri  Rajasekhara  Reddyji  will  continue  to 
benefit  from  the  guidance  of  institutions  like  yours.  Andhra  Pradesh  is  one 
of  our  more  dynamic  States  and  is  setting  the  agenda  for  the  entire 
country  in  many  fields.  The  meeting  of  the  Board  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  in  this  city  this  year  will  give  you  a  unique  opportunity  to  interact 
with  people  from  some  of  the  most  dynamic  countries  in  Asia.  I  am  sure 
you  will  make  the  best  use  of  this  opportunity. 

It  is  not  often  recognized  that  one  of  the  positive  aspects  of  our 
development  process  has  been  the  regional  dispersal  of  economic  growth 
and  development  across  our  vast  sub-continent.  While  it  is  true  that  large 
parts  of  north-central  and  eastern  India  remain  relatively  backward, 
perpetuating  an  imbalance  first  observed  as  early  as  the  first  quarter  of  the 
last  century,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  hitherto  backward  regions  have 
witnessed  accelerated  development  in  the  past  quarter  century.  The  more 
developed  States  are  showing  the  way  forward  to  the  less  developed  ones. 
This  healthy  competition  between  States  can  augur  well  for  more  balanced 
regional  development,  provided  there  is  a  process  of  learning,  imitation 
and  catching  up.  If  not,  we  may  face  the  prospect  of  an  accentuation  of 
regional  inequalities.  This  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  Nation. 

The  subject  of  inter-regional  variations  in  development  has  engaged 
economists  in  India  for  a  long  time.  It  did  receive  a  boost,  however,  with 
the  growth  of  research  institutions  such  as  yours  across  the  country.  I  hope 
your  research  findings  are  widely  disseminated,  especially  in  those  regions 
still  lagging  behind  so  that  they  can  learn  from  the  experience  of  the  more 
developed  ones. 

I  believe  you  are  marking  your  Silver  Jubilee  with  a  Conference  on 
the  international  experience  in  equitable  development.  Permit  me  to  say 
that  there  is  much  within  the  inter-regional  experience  of  our  own  country 
from  which  important  lessons  can  be  drawn  in  this  context.  Indeed,  even 
within  regions  there  are  marked  differences  in  development  experience 
from  which  we  can  draw  lessons.  Here  in  Andhra  Pradesh,  the  contrasting 
experience  of  the  coastal  and  inland  districts,  that  is  Coastal  Andhra  and 
Telangana,  should  be  a  subject  of  more  detailed  research  so  that  we  can 
address  the  problem  of  the  backwardness  of  some  districts  by  learning 
from  the  experience  of  the  more  developed  ones.  Is  the  answer  to 
Telangana’ s  perceived  backwardness  to  be  found  in  political  or  administrative 
solutions,  or  in  encouraging  new  investment  in  human  development  and 
infrastructure?  Will  Telangana  benefit  from  more  public  investment  alone, 
or  does  it  also  need  agrarian  initiatives  that  empower  peasants,  and, 
investment  in  education,  health  and  the  social  and  economic  empowerment 
of  women,  tribals  and  minorities? 

Several  factors  combine  to  influence  inter-regional  variations  in  growth 
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and  development.  The  extent  of  agrarian  transformation,  pace  of 
urbanization,  the  quality  of  infrastructure,  level  of  human  resources 
development,  and  the  quality  of  overall  governance  are  all  important 
determinants  of  regional  variations  in  development.  Since  a  large  proportion 
of  our  population  is  still  dependent  on  agriculture,  differences  in  the  rates 
of  growth  of  agricultural  output  and  productivity  are  bound  to  be  an 
important  factor  contributing  to  regional  disparities  in  the  level  of 
development  and  standard  of  living. 

A  study  of  these  aspects  of  development  can  contribute  a  great  deal 
to  our  understanding  of  regional  inequalities.  What  factors  are  inhibiting 
development  in  the  more  backward  areas  of  our  country?  Will  political 
decentralization  and  administrative  unbundling  help  or  hinder  the 
development  of  less  developed  regions?  What  are  the  relative  roles  of  the 
State  and  of  Markets  in  enabling  development?  I  urge  our  research 
institutions  to  address  such  vital  issues  of  the  day  so  that  the  political 
leadership  in  the  country  is  better  informed,  so  that  our  public  debates  are 
better  informed,  so  that  the  choices  we  make,  and  the  demands  we  make 
are  better  informed. 

While  purely  subjective  and  emotional  issues  do  rise  to  the  surface 
in  any  public  campaign,  researchers  and  analysts  can  play  a  vital  role  by 
enabling  more  informed,  more  reasoned  and  more  mature  discussion. 

Your  conference  intends  to  focus  not  just  on  growth  and  development 
but,  more  specifically,  on  questions  of  equity.  Here  too  there  are  very 
different  experiences  across  the  country  and  we  have  not  drawn  the 
correct  lessons  from  these  development  experiences.  For  example,  in 
terms  of  social  development  and  equity  it  is  suggested  that  Kerala  has 
many  lessons  to  offer  other  States.  Indeed,  Kerala  has  done  remarkably 
well  in  terms  of  social  and  human  development  indicators.  However,  it  is 
a  moot  point  whether  Kerala  could  have  sustained  its  development  model 
without  the  access  that  its  skilled  and  educated  working  class  secured  to 
employment  in  the  Gulf  region. 

Is  Kerala,  then,  an  example  of  successful  social  development,  or  of 
the  successful  globalisation  of  its  skilled  work  force?  If  the  employment 
opportunities  available  in  the  Gulf  region  had  not  been  on  offer,  could 
Kerala  have  sustained  its  model  of  development?  Would  there  have  been 
social  crisis  arising  out  of  skilled  unemployment?  What  then  are  the  lessons 
of  the  Kerala  model  of  development?  Is  it  that  we  must  focus  on  investment 
in  human  development  alone,  or  that  we  must  also  simultaneously  ensure 
access  to  jobs,  be  it  at  home  or  abroad.  The  latter  would  require  pursuing 
policies  that  encourage  investment  and  encourage  the  mobility  of  labour 
and  capital. 

Another  question  that  has  puzzled  me  is  why  have  we  not  been  able 
to  pursue  labour-intensive  development  in  the  past  two  decades,  as  China 
did.  What  lessons  can  we  learn  from  the  Chinese  experience  in  employment 
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generation?  How  far  has  employment  growth  in  China  been  helped  by 
policies  to  promote  exports  of  labour-intensive  manufactures?  Our 
Government  is  committed  to  creating  employment  opportunities  and  to  a 
minimum  guarantee  of  employment  in  rural  areas.  However,  the  real 
challenge  before  us  is  to  create  productive  employment  opportunities. 
How  has  China  managed  to  pursue  a  more  labour-intensive  strategy  of 
development  than  ours? 

What  are  the  impediments  to  employment  generation  in  our  model 
of  development?  Are  our  policies  wrong?  What  changes  should  we  make? 
I  do  hope  your  Conference  can  throw  some  light  on  this  because  the  best 
intervention  we  can  make  to  promote  equitable  development  is  in  fact  to 
increase  the  demand  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labour. 

I  believe  that  in  promoting  more  equitable  development  the 
Government  has  two  important  responsibilities.  First,  we  must  pursue 
sound  macro-economic  policies  and  encourage  new  investment.  Public 
confidence  in  Government  policy  -  the  confidence  of  investors,  of  savers, 
of  consumers  -  has  a  long-term  favourable  impact  on  the  sustainability  of 
growth.  An  improvement  in  the  quality  of  governance  can  create  a  virtuous 
cycle  of  rising  investment,  rising  employment,  rising  incomes  and  rising 
growth. 

Second,  the  Government  must  provide  social  safety  nets  and  social 
insurance  to  protect  workers,  farmers,  self-employed  and  professionals 
from  the  downside  of  a  downturn.  The  assurance  of  social  security  can 
have  a  socially  and  politically  stabilizing  impact  and  contribute  to  equitable 
development.  However,  no  government  can  sustain  a  social  safety  net 
unless  the  economy  grows  at  a  reasonable  pace  and  generates  the  required 
revenues.  Hence,  fiscal  sustainability  of  growth  is  an  important  pre-requisite 
for  a  more  equitable  growth  process.  Bankrupt  governments  cannot 
promote  equity,  leave  alone  growth. 

I  believe  one  of  our  positive  legacies  is  the  record  of  prudent  fiscal 
management.  I  recall  that  in  1990-91,  when  we  were  on  the  verge  of  a 
default,  it  was  our  sterling  reputation  in  fiscal  management  that  helped  us 
earn  support  in  various  capitals  of  the  world  and  in  the  board  rooms  of 
multilateral  financial  institutions.  While  we  do  still  have  unacceptably  high 
fiscal  deficits,  and  we  must  bring  the  level  down,  our  record  of  fiscal 
management,  and  the  transparency  of  our  budget  process  as  well  as  the 
health  of  our  financial  system  have  served  us  well. 

We  cannot,  however,  afford  to  rest  on  our  laurels.  We  must  continue 
to  strive  hard  to  retain  this  reputation  for  sound  fiscal  management.  I  do 
sincerely  believe  that  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  much  higher  growth,  of 
incomes  and  revenues,  that  we  can  sustain  higher  expenditures. 

I  don’t  have  to  tell  you  that  money  does  not  grow  on  trees.  We  can 
not  spend  our  way  to  prosperity.  Development  is  not  a  dinner  party.  Hard 
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choices  have  to  be  made.  I  hope  professional  economists  like  you  can 
guide  us  in  Government  as  to  how  we  can  make  those  choices  taking  into 
account  the  requirements  of  efficiency  and  equity  in  our  growth  process. 

State  Governments  have  a  particularly  important  role  to  play  in  this 
regard.  I  have  decided  that  during  the  course  of  this  year  I  will  interact 
more  with  Chief  Ministers  so  that  I  can  work  with  them  in  pursuing  sound 
economic  policies.  I  am  beginning  this  process  here  today  in  Hyderabad. 
A  large  part  of  the  economic  agenda  has  to  be  pursued  at  the  State  level 
by  State  Governments.  In  vital  areas  such  as  infrastructure,  especially 
power  and  roads,  agriculture  and  in  education  and  health,  there  is  much 
we  can  do  at  the  State  level  that  will  have  beneficial  consequences  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

I  have  already  said  that  learning  from  the  success  of  the  VAT  process, 
we  must  create  an  Empowered  Committee  of  Chief  Ministers  on  Power 
Sector  Reforms.  We  should  seek  an  all-Party  consensus  on  power  sector 
reforms.  We  need  a  similar  consensus  on  policies  relating  to  labour  so  that 
we  can  generate  more  employment  in  the  organized  sector  of  the  economy. 
Institutions  like  yours  can  play  an  important  role  in  generating  the  required 
political  consensus. 

I  thank  CESS  for  inviting  me  to  inaugurate  this  Silver  Jubilee 
Conference.  I  look  forward  to  learning  about  your  deliberations.  I  wish 
CESS  another  25  years  of  purposeful  and  fruitful  research. 


DSE — Remembering  a  Legacy 
of  Academic  Excellence 

I  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  here  to  participate  in  your  Golden  Jubilee 
Celebrations.  Returning  to  Delhi  School  is,  for  me,  like  undertaking  a 
pilgrimage.  This  is  no  ordinary  temple  of  learning.  For  many  of  us  who 
have  devoted  our  lives  to  the  study  and  pursuit  of  economics,  this  is  the 
ultimate  sanctum  sanctorum  of  Indian  economics.  For  generations,  young 
men  and  women  from  across  the  country  have  dreamt  of  being  here,  like 
you,  to  walk  through  these  hallowed  portals.  Like  the  IITs  and  the  IIMs 
and  the  many  other  great  institutions  of  learning  that  the  builders  of  our 
Republic  created,  this  too  was  their  gift  to  the  Nation. 

I  salute  the  memory  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  who  supported  Prof. 
V.K.R.V.  Rao,  initiative  to  create  the  Delhi  School  of  Economics.  I  salute 
the  memory  of  my  gurus  like  Professor  V  K  R  V  Rao,  Professor  B.N. 
Ganguly,  Professor  K.N.  Raj  and  many  more  who  dedicated  their  life  to 
create  the  Delhi  School  On  a  day  like  this,  we  remember  with  deep 
gratitude  the  pioneering  zeal  and  visionary  leadership  of  Professor  Rao. 

There  are  many  institutions  that  are  fortunate  to  have  visionary 
architects  and  founders  but  that  are  not  equally  fortunate  to  have  dedicated 
and  creative  builders.  Delhi  School  was  fortunate  that  those  who  came  to 
serve  it  were  as  devoted,  creative,  and  brilliant  as  those  who  built  it.  I 
must,  therefore,  also  pay  tribute  to  the  army  of  great  economists  who 
have  lectured  in  these  halls,  and  pursued  research  in  these  rooms.  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  your  time  recalling  the  names  of  all,  but  I  would  be  failing 
if  I  did  not  mention,  along  with  that  of  Professor  Raj,  the  names  of 
Professor  Sukhamoy  Chakravarty,  Professor  Dharma  Kumar,  Professor 
Raj  Krishna,  Professor  Amatya  Sen,  Professor  M.N.  Srinivas,  Professor 
Mrinal  Datta  Chaudhury,  Professor  Jagdish  Bhagwati,  Professor  Suresh 
Tendulkar,  Professor  K  L  Krishna,  Professor  J  Krishnamurthy,  Professor 
V  N  Pandit,  Professor  Meghnad  Desai,  Professor  Andre  Beteille,  Professor 
S.P.S.  Oberoi,  Professor  K.L.  Nagar,  Professor  K.A.  Naqvi,  Professor 
A.M.  Khusro,  and  Professor  S.B.  Gupta. 

There  were  many  other  distinguished  economists  and  other  social 
scientists  who  have  lectured  here,  who  have  spent  valuable  time  here. 
They  came  from  afar,  from  some  of  the  most  coveted  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  world.  I  recall  in  particular  the  repeated  visits  of  my  own 
supervisor,  Joan  Robinson,  who  was  often  here  at  Delhi  School.  Many  in 
government,  like  my  friend  I.G.  Patel,  took  time  away  to  lecture  here. 
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Delhi  School  has  also  produced  great  economists  over  the  years  and 
many  of  them  have  distinguished  themselves  in  institutions  and  universities 
of  international  repute.  There  are  few  institutions  in  our  country  that  can 
truly  feel  so  proud  to  have  been  home  to  so  many  of  our  bright  and 
dedicated  students  and  scholars.  I  salute  the  founding  fathers  of  Delhi 
School  for  their  contribution  to  nation  building. 

I  must  also  mention  my  own  association  with  Delhi  School.  I  was 
invited  to  come  here  by  Professor  K.N.  Raj.  I  was  truly  excited  by  that 
invitation.  I  had  often  visited  Delhi  School  when  I  was  in  Punjab.  To  be 
invited  to  be  on  the  faculty  was  a  truly  fulfilling  moment.  I  came  to  Delhi 
to  teach,  and  to  teach  at  the  Delhi  School.  I  have  always  wondered 
whether  I  did  the  right  thing  moving  from  teaching  and  into  Government! 
Teaching  is  my  first  love.  I  had  always  wanted  to  be  a  teacher.  I  merely 
drifted  into  Government,  pulled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  country. 

I  recall  that  I  was  in  New  York,  at  the  UN,  when  the  opportunity  to 
teach  at  Delhi  School  presented  itself  to  me.  My  colleagues  were  shocked 
when  I  informed  them  that  I  would  give  up  my  UN  job  to  return  home. 
I  was  called  in  by  the  Secretary  General  of  UNCTAD  who  tried  to  persuade 
me  to  reconsider  my  decision.  I  then  told  him  that  I  sincerely  believed  that 
something  exciting  was  happening  in  India  and  I  wanted  to  be  a  part  of 
it.  It  was  not  the  Fifties,  the  years  of  great  hope  and  excitement  for 
economists.  It  was  the  sixties,  when  India  was  dealing  with  one  crisis  after 
another.  Two  wars,  two  drought  years,  a  balance  of  payments  crisis,  a 
food  crisis,  social  unrest  and,  above  all,  the  troubled  transition  from  the 
Nehru  era  to  that  of  Indiraji. 

I  was  convinced  that  if  there  was  one  place  in  the  world  to  be 
working,  it  was  India.  I  was  convinced  that  if  there  was  one  institution  to 
be  at,  it  was  the  Delhi  School. 

But,  when  the  call  to  move  to  Government  came  I  took  up  that 
challenge  as  well.  I  was  seized  by  the  urge  to  try  and  make  a  difference. 
It  was  a  difficult  decision  to  make  because  Delhi  School  was  a  truly 
hospitable  place.  A  truly  wonderful  place  to  be  in. 

Today,  one  may  wonder  what  is  it  that  made  Delhi  School  so  special. 

I  believe  it  was  the  combination  of  a  commitment  to  excellence  and  a 
commitment  to  society,  to  our  people,  to  the  Nation.  There  was  a  sense 
of  patriotism  that  we  were  all  charged  by.  We  wanted  to  do  things  for 
India.  We  wanted  to  make  our  country  a  better  place  to  live  in.  We  also 
wanted  to  study  various  aspects  of  our  development,  our  society,  and  the 
world  outside. 

This  genuine  patriotism  was,  however,  tempered  by  an  equal 
commitment  to  excellence,  to  knowledge,  to  the  pursuit  of  truth.  We 
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recognized  the  value  of  hard  work,  of  conforming  to  the  requirements  of 
the  “dharma”  of  research  and  teaching. 

This  combination  of  a  commitment  to  professional  excellence  and  a 
commitment  to  society  and  the  Nation,  is  what  inspired  so  many  brilliant 
young  men  and  women  to  come  here.  If  there  is  one  lesson  I  would  like 
all  other  institutions  across  the  country  to  learn  from  Delhi  School’s 
experience  and  example,  it  is  this. 

Today,  there  is  once  again  a  need  to  renew  this  commitment  to 
excellence  in  education,  even  as  we  in  Government  focus  our  attention  on 
questions  of  access.  Our  Government  is  committed  to  ensuring  that  every 
Indian  is  literate,  educated  and  skilled.  We  are  committed  to  investing  in 
building  capabilities  in  people  that  ensure  that  everyone  of  us  can  earn  a 
decent  living.  We  have  increased  financial  allocations  for  elementary, 
secondary  and  higher  education.  We  will  continue  to  do  so.  We  have 
taken  measures  to  provide  scholarships  to  weaker  sections  and  minorities 
to  improve  their  access  to  education.  We  will  continue  to  take  steps  that 
improve  access.  It  is,  however,  in  your  hands,  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
manage  educational  institutions,  to  ensure  that  along  with  improved  access, 
we  also  pay  attention  to  the  challenge  of  excellence. 

There  are  many  new  challenges  facing  India  today.  However,  I  am 
always  heartened  by  the  creativity  of  our  people  in  responding  to  these 
challenges.  India  is  the  world’s  most  exciting  social  laboratory  for  any 
social  scientist  to  study.  We  are  an  ancient  civilization  but  a  young  nation. 
A  nation  of  immense  possibilities.  A  nation  brimming  with  a  renewed 
sense  of  confidence. 

When  I  look  back  at  the  past  century,  I  see  India  riding  a  wave  of 
progress.  For  half  a  century,  from  1900  to  1950,  our  economy  grew  at 
a  measly  growth  rate  of  close  to  zero  per  cent  per  annum.  From  1950 
to  1980,  we  grew  at  3.5  per  cent  per  annum.  From  1980  to  2005,  our 
economy  has  grown  at  close  to  6.0  per  cent.  I  am  convinced  that  we  are 
at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  of  higher  growth.  However,  to  realize  this 
potential  we  must  take  various  measures.  I  urge  you  to  study  our  previous 
inflection  points  and  see  what  enabled  the  transition  from  low  growth  to 
high  growth. 

In  the  1950s,  a  newly  independent  India  invested  in  new  capabilities. 
We  created  new  institutions,  new  policy  frameworks,  new  opportunities. 
The  economy  responded  handsomely.  After  a  half  a  century  of  zero 
growth,  the  1950s  experienced  5.0  per  cent  growth.  It  is  not  as  if  there 
were  no  policy  differences  at  the  time.  Even  Panditji  was  criticized.  While 
Professor  Mahalanobis  and  Raj  worked  on  the  First  Five  Year  Plan,  there 
were  other  Plans  vying  for  attention.  There  was  already  a  Bombay  Plan, 
there  was  a  People’s  Plan.  There  was  a  Delhi  School  and  a  Bombay 
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School.  Those  heady  debates  were  as  combative  as  what  we  encounter 
today.  Panditji’s  vision  bore  fruit. 

When  growth  slowed  down  in  the  1960s,  we  were  slow  to  take 
corrective  measures.  The  Delhi  School  was  once  again  the  arena  of  much 
debate.  Opinions  differed  on  what  we  should  have  been  doing  at  the  time 
to  restore  the  lost  momentum  to  the  economy.  The  intellectual  battles  of 
the  1960s  and  1970s,  were  some  of  the  most  stimulating  battles  in 
economics  at  the  time  anywhere  in  the  world. 

In  the  1980s,  and  more  decisively  in  the  early  1990s,  we  took  steps 
that  enabled  the  quantum  jump  from  what  my  friend  Raj  Krishna  dubbed 
as  the  “Hindu  rate  of  growth”.  Once  again  intellectuals  battles  erupted.  I 
recall  the  many  criticisms  made  against  the  initiatives  I  had  taken  in  1991. 
There  were  some  genuine  worriers.  There  were  others  with  blinkers  on. 
Some  concerns  were  warranted.  Many  others  were  ill-informed.  We  stayed 
the  course.  I  reached  out  to  many  professional  economists.  I  recall  asking 
Jagdish  and  TN  to  prepare  an  independent  study  on  what  we  had  done 
and  see  if  we  were  in  the  right  direction.  I  also  listened  to  my  critics.  But, 
in  the  end,  I  had  the  responsibility  to  take  difficult,  if  momentous,  decisions. 

I  took  them.  The  economy  responded  handsomely.  To  an  extent  our 
critics  were  right  in  asking  for  more  focused  attention  on  problems  of 
social  equity,  particularly  on  education  and  health.  However,  given  the 
magnitude  of  macro-economic  imbalances  we  had  to  contend  with,  our 
options  at  least  in  the  short  run  were  rather  limited.  During  the  present 
term  of  the  UPA  Government  we  are  committed  to  pay  greater  attention 
to  issues  of  social  equity  to  give  substance  to  the  pledge  to  promote 
development  with  a  human  face. 

India  has  since  the  early  1990s  been  quoted  around  the  world  as  a 
model  case  study  on  adjustment  and  stabilization.  Barely  15  years  ago  an 
external  payments  crisis  pulled  the  economy  into  a  serious  economic 
crisis.  Today,  we  can  say  with  pride  that  there  is  no  external  constraint 
on  India’s  economic  growth.  Prudent  economic  management,  mixed  with 
some  well-advised  risk  taking,  helped.  We  maintained  the  growth  momentum 
of  the  1980s,  but  with  a  healthier  macroeconomic  situation. 

I  believe  we  must  now  move  on  from  the  6.0  per  cent  growth  era 
to  an  era  of  8.0  per  cent  or  even  more.  This  is  entirely  possible.  It  is  do¬ 
able.  But,  there  are  things  we  must  do.  Each  time  the  economy  moved 
up  to  a  new  trajectory  of  growth,  this  happened  because  of  a  number  of 
reasons. 

Past  experience  suggests  that  we  need  policy  reform  on  a  wide 
range  of  fronts.  We  need  new  investment.  We  need  to  increase  productivity 
and  output  in  agriculture  and  manufacturing.  We  need  to  promote  a 
pattern  of  growth  which  creates  large  enough  job  opportunities  to  absorb 
all  the  new  entrants  to  our  labour  force.  We  need  more  focused  attention 
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on  social  equity,  on  education,  health,  environmental  and  gender  sensitive 
issues,  and  regional  imbalances  in  level  of  development.  In  all  these  areas, 
we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  status  quo  or  with  the  tenets  of  traditional 
wisdom.  There  is,  today,  once  again  a  debate  on  what  we  must  do  to 
facilitate  the  next  quantum  leap.  I  urge  Delhi  School  to  participate  actively 
in  this  debate.  Educate  our  policymakers  and  parliamentarians.  Illuminate 
the  public  discourse.  Remain  committed  to  excellence,  but  also  remain 
committed  to  the  Nation.  Show  the  way  forward  so  that  we  can  walk  that 
road. 


A  new  generation  is  today  in  charge  of  this  great  institution.  I  do 
hope  you  will  continue  to  attract  the  best  talent  from  across  the  world. 
That  you  will  attract  your  own  students  back  from  foreign  universities  so 
that  students  in  India  can  chose  with  equal  confidence  between  going  to 
Boston,  Stanford  or  Oxford  and  Cambridge  or  going  to  Delhi  School. 
Delhi  School’s  benchmarks  have  always  been  global.  I  urge  you  to  continue 
to  benchmark  yourself  globally.  Indeed,  every  institution  in  India  must 
adopt  global  benchmarks.  Being  the  best  in  India  is  good,  but  not  good 
enough.  You  must  be  on  par  with  the  best  in  the  world.  I  wish  you  well, 
I  wish  you  all  the  best  in  life.  May  your  path  be  blessed. 


India  and  Saudi  Arabia  : 
Towards  Reinforcing  Our 
Traditional  Ties 

“I 

M  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  here  in  your  midst,  in  the  gracious 
presence  of  our  most  Honoured  Guest,  the  custodian  of  the  Two  Holy 
Mosques,  His  Majesty  King  Abdullah  Bin  Abdul  Aziz  Al-Saud.  I  am  equally 
delighted  that  we  are  here  to  talk  about  business  and  the  opportunities  for 
business  between  our  two  great  countries. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  a  country  of  very  special  significance  for  us  in  India. 
Our  two  countries  have  very  close  and  complementary  relations  for 
centuries.  We  are,  in  a  matter  of  speaking,  civilisational  neighbours.  Today, 
we  have  become  an  important  factor  in  each  other’s  strategic 
neighbourhood. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  satisfaction  that  our  multi-faceted  ties  are 
developing  steadily.  They  cover  a  widening  spectrum  including  economic, 
commercial,  political,  educational,  cultural  and  other  fields.  We  have  shared 
interests  in  peace,  stability  and  economic  progress  in  our  region. 

Trade  relations  between  India  and  Saudi  Arabia  go  back  several 
centuries.  Both  countries  have  always  been  close  and  important  trading 
partners.  In  another  time  this  relationship  represented  the  knowledge 
economy  of  the  day.  Traders  from  the  Arabian  peninsula  who  carried 
India’s  ancient  Mathematical  science  far  and  wide  were  the  knowledge 
workers  of  their  age. 

Today,  we  have  re-discovered  and  re-invented  our  bilateral  relationship. 
The  presence  of  His  Majesty  as  the  Chief  Guest  at  our  Republic  Day  is 
a  manifestation  of  the  new  wind  of  change  that  is  now  blowing  in  our 
relations  with  Saudi  Arabia.  India  is  Saudi  Arabia’s  4th  largest  trading 
partner  and  the  total  India-Saudi  Arabia  bilateral  trade  reached  about  US$ 
9  billion  in  2004.  I  am  sure  this  visit  of  His  Majesty  King  Abdullah  bin 
Abdul  Aziz  Al-Saud  to  India  will  impart  a  fresh  new  dimension  and  added 
thrust  to  enhancing  the  content  and  quality  of  the  economic  and  commercial 
relations  between  our  two  countries. 

Since  1991,  the  Indian  economy  has,  undergone  profound  changes 
not  only  in  its  direction  but  also  in  its  fundamental  structures  and 
underpinnings.  Our  economic  liberalization  programme  is  reflected  across 
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the  Indian  economic  landscape  and  it  has  led  to  an  economy  that  is 
growing  faster,  with  increasingly  more  stable  fundamentals.  Our  economy 
has  also  been  able  to  integrate  itself  with  the  global  economic  mainstream. 

I  am  happy  that  today  there  are  around  49  India-Saudi  joint  ventures 
in  India  and  that  Saudi  authorities  have  approved  82  fully  Indian  owned 
entities  or  joint  ventures  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Similarly,  more 
Indian  companies  are  investing  in  Saudi  Arabia,  especially  in  the  fields  of 
Oil,  Natural  Gas  and  Petrochemicals,  Information  Technology, 
Telecommunications  and  Science  &  Technology. 

I  am  sure  the  signing  earlier  today  of  the  Bilateral  Investment  and 
Promotion  and  Protection  Agreement  and  Double  Taxation  Avoidance 
Agreement  will  be  a  very  important  step  forward  in  providing  a  more 
favourable  legal  and  institutional  framework  for  the  promotion  of  bilateral 
investments  in  our  two  countries.  I  believe  this  would  also  infuse  greater 
confidence  among  the  members  of  the  business  community  and  that  it 
would  encourage  them  to  make  further  investments. 

Today,  India’s  economy  is  rapidly  on  the  move.  For  three  years,  we 
have  witnessed  growth  rates  of  between  7  per  cent  and  8.5  per  cent.  A 
growing  market,  with  a  large  middle  class,  abundant  raw  materials,  highly 
trained  and  skilled  manpower,  especially  in  the  field  of  science  and 
technology,  is  eagerly  seeking  new  investment. 

The  Indian  economy  will  now  need  massive  doses  of  investment  in 
every  conceivable  area.  Our  requirements  of  foreign  investment  are 
particularly  large  in  the  field  of  power,  telecommnications,  roads,  ports 
and  housing  sectors.  Investment  needs  for  the  power  and  telecom  sectors 
alone  are  estimated  at  over  $100  billion  over  the  next  five  years! 
Transportation  infrastructure,  including  airports  and  railways,  will  require 
another  $55  billion  over  the  next  10  years.  I  therefore  invite  the  business 
community  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities  to  further  establish  mutually  beneficial  Joint  Venture  projects. 

We  in  India  greatly  welcome  Saudi  Arabia’s  membership  of  the 
World  Trade  Organization.  We  hope  that  this  will  help  in  further  enhancing 
and  strengthening  our  bilateral  economic  ties  as  I  believe  this  will  lead  to 
new  opportunities  for  boosting  the  commercial  and  economic  interaction 
between  our  two  countries. 

The  scope  for  mutually  beneficial  cooperation  is  vast.  We  will  be 
happy  to  share  our  capabilities  and  expertise  with  Saudi  Arabia  in  the 
fields  of  health,  Information  Technology,  small-scale  industries.  The 
economies  of  both  countries  are  undergoing  rapid  economic  liberalisation. 
Therefore,  in  this  era  of  globalization,  we  must  encourage  our  private 
sectors  to  establish  closer  linkages  through  concerted  and  sustained 
interaction  aimed  at  long-term  cooperation. 
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I  am  confident  that  this  historic  visit  of  the  Custodian  of  the  Two 
Holy  Mosques,  His  Majesty  King  Abdullah  Bin  Abdul  Aziz  Al-Saud  will  be 
a  pacesetter,  a  harbinger  for  more  intensive  and  wide  ranging  engagement 
between  our  two  countries.  I  wish  the  participants  in  this  business  meet 
profitable  and  beneficial  interaction.  I  thank  His  Majesty  from  the  core  of 
my  heart  for  gracing  this  function  with  his  august  presence.  I  hope  all  this 
will  be  the  start  of  a  very  productive  and  more  intensive  phase  in  our 
bilateral  ties.” 


Developing  Synergies  between 
India's  New  Priorities  and 
Asia’s  New  Realities 

“I 

m,  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  welcome  you  all  to  India!  1  thank  Vishakha 
Desai  and  her  colleagues  for  choosing  Mumbai  as  the  venue  for  your 
Conference  this  year.  We,  in  India,  are  delighted  that  an  authority  on 
Indian  art  and  a  charming  daughter  of  India  has  been  chosen  to  head  the 
Asia  Society!  I  am  particularly  happy  to  welcome  in  our  midst  Ambassador 
Phillips  Talbott,  who  studied  here  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  at 
universities  in  Aligarh  and  Santiniketan. 

I  am  also  happy  to  welcome  Mr  Richard  Holbrooke.  I  believe  he  too 
has  an  old  and  intimate  association  with  India,  going  back  to  his  childhood. 
His  father  was  the  personal  physician  of  the  Late  Krishna  Menon  in  New 
York!  It  is  these  personal  memories  of  individuals  that  bind  our  two  great 
democracies  together.  It  is  the  warmth  of  such  people-to-people  relations 
and  the  rewards  of  business-to-business  relations  that  have  taken  the 
relations  between  our  two  countries  to  a  new  height.  The  Asia  Society  has 
done  commendable  work  in  fostering  understanding  and  cooperation 
between  the  USA  and  Asia  in  the  field  of  culture,  arts,  economics  and 
business.  I  thank  organizations  like  the  Asia  Society  for  playing  their 
constructive  part  in  this  renewed  enagagement  between  our  two  nations. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  establishment  of  your  regional  center  in  Mumbai. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  President  Bush  chose  your  forum 
to  articulate  his  views  on  the  Indian  sub-continent  before  his  visit  here.  In 
his  speech  President  Bush  observed:  “Some  people  have  said  the  21st 
century  will  be  the  Asian  century.  I  believe  the  21st  century  will  be 
freedom’s  century.”  Both  are  true,  as  the  one  does  not  exclude  the  other. 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  will  be  Asia’s  Century,  or  indeed  any  region’s 
century,  in  terms  of  the  dominance  of  any  single  region  or  power.  Those 
days  are  gone.  In  this  globalised  world,  we  are  all  inter-dependent,  and  the 
world  will  become  better  only  when  we  all  work  together.  That  I  believe 
is  what  your  President  meant  when  he  indicated  that  rather  than  an  Asian 
century,  we  should  look  forward  to  the  dominance  of  freedom. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  Asia  too  has  been  finally  coming  into  its  own. 
No  part  of  the  world  is  more  full  of  diversities  or  so  rich  in  variety.  Home 
to  so  many  of  the  world’s  greatest  civilisations,  to  so  many  of  its  most 
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gifted  peoples,  after  centuries  of  subjugation  its  different  countries  have 
again  become  leading  contributors  to  the  evolution  of  our  world.  They 
have  their  problems,  they  have  their  challenges.  They  have  yet  to  work 
together  more  closely  and  productively.  Doing  so  on  the  basis  of  equality 
and  mutual  benefit,  they  can  make  for  a  more  harmonious  and  stable 
international  community  as  a  whole.  Cooperation  between  them  and 
America  is  no  less  essential  than  cooperation  between  themselves.  In  that 
context,  the  strengthening  of  ties  between  India  and  America  is,  I  believe, 
a  major  positive  development  for  Asia  as  a  whole. 

The  theme  of  your  Conference,  “Driving  Global  Business:  India’s 
New  Priorities,  Asia’s  New  Realities”,  captures  the  essence  of  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  since  you  last  met  in  India  in  2001.  The  reality  of 
Asia’s  significance  in  the  global  economy  today  cannot  be  brushed  aside. 
The  economic  balance  is  definitely  and  decisively  shifting  to  Asia  as  half 
the  growth  in  world  output  now  comes  from  Asia.  In  manufacturing  and 
services,  Asia  is  a  globally  competitive  region.  Asia  is  possibly  equally 
competitive  in  agriculture  if  we  had  fewer  distortions  in  agricultural  trade. 
In  global  finance,  Asia  now  funds  almost  the  entire  current  account  deficit 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  believe  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  financial 
markets  and  the  global  financial  architecture  take  cognizance  of  this  shift 
in  balance  and  reform  the  architecture  in  the  best  global  interest.  And 
cities  like  Mumbai,  with  their  top  class  human  capital  and  commercial 
acumen,  have  a  role  in  this  new  global  financial  architecture  as  international 
financial  centers. 

Just  as  Asia  has  changed  in  the  last  decade,  India  too  has  changed. 
When  we  initiated  a  new  turn  in  our  economic  policies  in  1991,  we  did 
not  anticipate  that  within  a  decade  India  would  be  “driving”  global  business. 
Our  share  of  global  merchandise  trade  was  very  low,  and  continues  to  be 
low.  Our  share  of  global  capital  flows  was  low,  and  continues  to  be  so. 
Yet,  by  2001  Indian  enterprise  was  making  a  difference  to  global  business 
in  various  sectors. 

It  began  with  “Y2K”.  It  may  not  have  been  a  coincidence  that  your 
last  meeting  in  2001  was  in  Bangalore.  That  city  symbolized  the  arrival 
of  India  on  the  global  stage  in  the  knowledge  economy.  Global  companies 
reached  out  to  Indian  professionals  to  secure  an  edge  in  a  competitive 
global  market.  Companies  and  countries  that  made  good  use  of  Indian 
talent  benefited  and  remained  competitive.  Graduating  out  of  Y2K,  the 
Indian  information  technology  industry  offered  a  range  of  services  that 
have  found  a  growing  market  worldwide. 

Indian  enterprise  and  talent  are  driving  global  business  in  a  wide 
range  of  sectors  across  the  world.  This  has  given  Indian  business  a  new 
sense  of  confidence.  Gone  are  the  days  of  the  “Bombay  Club”.  There  is 
today  more  steel  in  the  resolve  of  Indian  enterprise!  This  new  sense  of 
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confidence  comes  from  growing  success  of  Indian  enterprise  in  the  face 
of  competition  in  an  increasing  number  of  sectors. 

Our  tariffs  have  come  down,  but  our  share  of  world  trade  has  gone 
up!  There  was  a  time  when  finance  ministers  were  pilloried  for  cutting 
tariffs,  today  they  are  praised  for  doing  so!  What  has  made  the  difference? 

Certainly,  our  own  experience  of  recording  higher  growth  in  a  more 
open  economy  has  helped.  But  I  must  also  pay  tribute  to  East  Asia  and 
South  East  Asia  for  boosting  our  confidence.  The  success  of  member 
countries  of  ASEAN,  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  of  China,  have  all 
shaped  our  thinking.  When  we  first  set  the  target  of  bringing  India’s  tariffs 
down  to  “ASEAN  levels”,  it  was  not  just  an  exercise  in  tariff  liberalization 
but  an  attempt  to  benchmark  our  economic  performance  against  some  of 
the  best  performers  in  our  neighborhood.  And  this  benchmarking  has 
helped. 

I  must  pay  tribute  to  our  East  and  South-East  Asian  neighbours  for 
shaping  our  own  thinking  on  globalisation  and  the  means  to  deal  with  it. 
Some  of  you  might  recall  that  in  1992,  our  Government  launched  India’s 
“Look  East  Policy”.  This  was  not  merely  an  external  economic  policy,  it 
was  also  a  strategic  shift  in  India’s  vision  of  the  world  and  India’s  place 
in  the  evolving  global  economy.  Most  of  all  it  was  about  reaching  out  to 
our  civilizational  neighbours  in  the  region.  I  have  always  viewed  India’s 
destiny  as  being  inter-linked  with  that  of  Asia  and  more  so  South  East 
Asia.  Our  trade  with  Asia  has  increased  exponentially  in  the  past  decade. 
Today  the  East  Asian  Community  of  nations  has  overtaken  Europe  and 
the  Americas  as  the  largest  bloc  among  our  trading  partners. 

This  is  Asia’s  “new  reality”  and  it  is  shaping  India’s  “new  priorities”. 
Together  these  will  drive  “global  business”.  Your  Conference  could  not 
have  been  better  conceptualized! 

What  are  our  new  priorities?  I  believe  that  India  has  come  to  terms 
with  the  reality  of  globalisation.  We  have  concerns  about  nascent 
protectionism,  particularly  in  agriculture.  We  have  concerns  about  the 
priorities  of  the  World  Trade  Organisation  and  the  uneven  pursuit  of  the 
Doha  Round  agenda.  We  have  concerns  about  the  lack  of  transparency 
in  the  policies  of  some  countries.  Yet,  we  are  now  ready  to  face  global 
competition  on  a  level  playing  field. 

India’s  share  in  the  global  flows  of  goods,  services,  knowledge  and 
culture  has  grown  in  the  past  decade.  Today,  our  external  economic 
profile  is  robust  and  reassuring  to  investors,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
Our  economy  has  recorded  close  to  8  per  cent  annual  growth  for  two 
years  in  a  row.  We  do  hope  to  raise  India’s  annual  growth  rate  to  the 
range  of  9  to  10  per  cent.  Our  optimism  is  based  on  the  fact  that  our 
savings  rate  is  now  over  29  per  cent  of  GDP  and  the  investment  rate  is 
about  31  per  cent  of  GDP.  And  with  a  growing  young  population  and  as 
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our  economy  becomes  more  hospitable  to  foreign  direct  investment,  we 
expect  a  further  increase  in  the  investment  rate. 

In  the  past  year  and  a  half,  our  policies  relating  to  investment, 
taxation,  foreign  trade,  FDI,  banking,  finance  and  capital  markets  have 
evolved  to  make  Indian  industry  and  enterprise  more  competitive  globally. 
We  have  launched  a  massive  program  for  rural  and  urban  renewal  which 
will  upgrade  our  infrastructure.  It  will  generate  new  incomes  and 
employment,  and  thereby  expand  the  domestic  market.  New  policies  are 
in  place  for  enabling  public-private  partnerships  in  the  modernisation  of 
the  roads  system,  railways,  ports,  airports,  power  and  the  entire  urban 
infrastructure.  The  telecommunications  boom  of  the  past  decade  has  to  be 
sustained  for  which  we  are  working  towards  releasing  additional  spectrum 
to  mobile  telephone  firms  so  that  they  can  reach  out  to  the  hitherto 
underserved  regions  of  rural  India.  Sector  specific  mega-investment  regions 
with  investments  of  upto  US$  10  billion  in  each  location  are  being 
promoted,  beginning  with  chemicals  and  petrochemicals,  and  the  necessary 
policy  framework  for  this  is  being  evolved.  The  entire  energy  sector  including 
petroleum,  natural  gas,  power  and  captive  coal  mining  offer  exciting 
opportunities.  Investment  opportunities  exist  in  all  these  sectors  and  I 
invite  investors  from  across  the  world  to  participate  in  the  growth  processes 
we  have  unleashed. 

India  is  a  vibrant  marketplace.  Our  entrepreneurs  are  investing 
overseas  successfully.  Businesses  from  abroad,  including  from  many  Asian 
countries  find  India  a  productive  and  profitable  business  destination.  The 
process  of  engagement  in  the  Asian  region  has  truly  taken  off.  I  am 
confident  it  will  be  self-sustaining,  enhancing  direct  contact  between  peoples 
and  civil  societies  of  the  region.  We  are  linking  India  into  a  web  of 
partnerships  with  the  countries  of  the  region  through  free  trade  and 
economic  cooperation  agreements.  We  have  concluded  Free  Trade 
Agreements  with  SAARC,  Singapore,  Thailand  and  ASEAN.  We  are 
working  on  similar  arrangements  with  Japan,  China  and  Korea.  This  web 
of  engagements  may  herald  an  eventual  free  trade  area  in  Asia  covering 
all  major  Asian  economies  and  possibly  extending  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  This  Pan  Asian  FTA  could  be  the  future  of  Asia  and  will,  I  am 
certain,  open  up  new  growth  avenues  for  our  own  economy. 

The  challenge  that  faces  all  of  us  today  is  to  create  and  maintain  a 
regional  and  international  environment  that  enables  us  to  attain  and  sustain 
high  rates  of  economic  growth.  We  must  create  opportunities  for 
entrepreneurship  to  flourish  not  only  locally,  but  also  regionally  and  globally. 
Economic  activity  cannot  be  confined  to  national  borders;  it  must  be 
channeled  to  fuel  growth  in  each  other’s  countries.  Regional  trading 
arrangements  have  become  important  building  blocks  of  multilateralism  in 
the  increasingly  globalized  world  that  we  live  in. 

I  do  recognize,  however,  that  we  have  some  work  to  do  at  home  to 
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make  our  economy  more  competitive  and  to  facilitate  faster  economic 
growth.  Our  Government  is  committed  to  creating  world  class  infrastructure, 
to  investing  in  building  human  capabilities  and  to  stepping  up  the  rate  of 
growth  of  investment,  while  at  the  same  time  building  a  caring,  inclusive 
society. 

To  guide  us  in  attaining  these  goals  I  invited  one  of  Mumbai’s  most 
highly  regarded  business  leaders,  my  friend  Shri  Ratan  Tata,  to  chair  the 
Investment  Commission.  The  group  recently  submitted  its  first  report  and 
our  Government  will  implement  many  of  the  ideas  in  it.  Mr  Tata  and  his 
colleagues  have  estimated  that  to  sustain  an  annual  growth  rate  of  8  per 
cent  over  the  next  five  years,  the  economy  would  require  investment  of 
over  $1.5  trillion.  The  Commission  has  estimated  that  this  should  include 
FDI  of  over  $70  billion. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  overall  thrust  of  the  Investment  Commission’s 
recommendations.  We  have  to  reduce  the  transaction  cost  of  doing  business 
in  India.  We  have  to  bring  our  infrastructure  in  line  with  global  standards. 
We  have  to  ensure  global  best  practices  in  our  regulatory  institutions  and 
systems.  We  need  to  simplify  regulatory  and  approval  procedures.  We  are 
committed  to  doing  so.  Today  morning,  I  launched  an  e-governance  initiative 
of  the  Ministry  of  Company  Affairs  which  automates  the  statutory  record 
filing  and  record  keeping  functions  of  a  key  ministry.  This  would  benefit 
business  firms.  We  need  to  do  more  of  the  same.  I  have  often  said  that 
our  people  have  come  to  expect  that  they  are  entitled  to  world  class 
facilities,  world  class  services  and  world  class  infrastructure.  It  is  incumbent 
on  us  in  Government  to  fulfill  these  expectations. 

Power  is  one  area  where  critical  gaps  persist.  We  have  taken  many 
new  initiatives  recently  to  facilitate  public-private  partnerships  in  the  energy 
sector.  Many  of  you  will  be  relieved  to  know  that  we  have  finally  resolved 
all  issues  related  to  the  Dabhol  power  project  in  Maharashtra  which  will 
restart  this  year.  We  are  working  on  mega  power  projects  to  bridge  the 
demand-supply  gap.  Our  recent  agreement  with  the  United  States  should 
open  up  new  avenues  for  investment  in  civilian  nuclear  power,  in  non- 
conventional  sources  of  power,  and  in  clean  coal  technologies.  Availability 
of  cheap,  environment  friendly,  good  quality  power  is  an  essential  ingredient 
of  growth  and  I  am  confident  that  with  the  access  to  best  technologies  in 
the  world,  we  will  achieve  our  goals. 

I  recognize  that  there  has  been  a  relative  neglect  of  manufacturing 
in  India  in  recent  years.  Mumbai  was  the  manufacturing  capital  of  India. 
To  revive  manufacturing  industry,  to  make  it  globally  competitive,  and  to 
make  it  the  driving  force  for  employment  and  economic  growth,  we  have 
unveiled  a  ten  year  National  Manufacturing  Initiative.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  labour-intensive  sectors  such  as  textiles  &  garments,  leather  & 
leather  goods,  food  processing,  IT  hardware  &  electronics  and  auto 
components. 
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Focused  attention  will  be  given  to  the  growth  of  our  dynamic  services 
sector  including  software,  outsourcing,  tourism,  education  and  healthcare 
so  as  to  create  large  employment  opportunities.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
reforming  the  institutional  architecture  within  which  enterprises  function. 
We  are  trying  to  reform  the  legal  system  to  reduce  arrears  and  improve 
the  speed  of  the  justice  delivery  system.  We  are  examining  the  possibility 
of  having  alternate  dispute  resolution  mechanisms,  particularly  for 
commercial  disputes.  The  Knowledge  Commission  is  working  on 
strengthening  the  base  of  the  knowledge  economy  through  improved  higher 
education  systems.  We  have  taken  the  first  steps  by  beginning  work  on 
setting  up  three  new  Indian  Institutes  of  Science.  I  do  believe  that  if  we 
create  a  more  liberal  environment  for  enterprise,  the  Indian  genius  will 
respond  more  handsomely  to  new  opportunities  for  employment  and  income 
generation. 

I  urge  business  leaders  in  Mumbai  to  provide  the  leadership  we  need 
here  to  give  a  new  lease  of  life  to  Mumbai.  I  am  convinced  that  a  historic 
opportunity  for  the  revamping  of  Mumbai  presents  itself  before  us  today. 
Mumbai  can  emerge  as  a  new  financial  capital  of  Asia,  and  be  the  bridge 
between  Asia  and  the  West  in  the  world  of  finance. 

A  proposal  to  make  Mumbai  a  Regional  Financial  Centre  is  already 
under  active  consideration.  Our  economic  reforms  have  accelerated  growth, 
enhanced  stability  and  strengthened  both  external  and  financial  sectors. 
Our  trade  as  well  as  financial  sectors  are  already  considerably  integrated 
with  the  global  economy  and  the  trend  is  irreversible.  Mumbai,  with  all  its 
inherent  advantages  in  terms  of  human  capital  and  commercial  acumen, 
can  be  positioned  as  a  viable  Regional  Financial  Centre.  Given  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  over  the  last  two  decades,  there  is  merit  in  moving 
towards  fuller  capital  account  convertibility  within  a  transparent  framework. 
Our  own  position,  internally  and  externally,  has  become  far  more 
comfortable.  I  have  requested  the  Finance  Minister  and  the  Reserve  Bank 
to  revisit  the  subject  and  come  out  with  a  roadmap  on  capital  account 
convertibility  based  on  current  realities.  This  will  facilitate  the  transformation 
of  Mumbai  into  not  only  a  Regional  but  also  a  Global  Financial  Centre. 
There  are  multiple  options  that  are  possible  for  such  a  centre,  including 
as  an  SEZ,  and  I  am  confident  that  we  can  make  steady  but  firm  progress 
in  that  direction. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  Asia  Society  will  open  an  India  Center 
here  in  Mumbai.  Mumbai  is  one  of  our  most  vibrant  and  globalised  cities, 
pulsating  with  creativity  and  enterprise.  I  am  sure  that  the  Asia  Society  will 
find  Mumbai  a  hospitable  city,  and  truly  a  “Gateway  to  India”.  Mumbai 
needs  investment  in  urban  renewal.  Mumbai  needs  a  world  class  airport. 
Mumbai  needs  better  public  transport.  Mumbai  must  unlock  the  potential 
of  its  under-utilised  assets,  especially  land. 

When  I  spoke  of  turning  Mumbai  into  a  Shanghai,  many  wondered 
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what  I  had  in  mind.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  draw  a  road  map  for 
Mumbai’s  future.  But  I  do  believe  that  Mumbai  can  learn  from  Shanghai’s 
experience  in  reinventing  itself;  in  rebuilding  itself;  in  rediscovering  itself. 
Mumbai  is  one  of  our  most  cosmopolitan  cities.  The  Mumbaikar  is  a  truly 
national  Indian.  I  salute  the  spirit  of  Mumbai.  I  urge  every  Mumbaikar  to 
transform  this  city  from  being  a  Gateway  to  India  to  becoming  a  Gateway 
to  Asia!  Mumbai  has  the  human  skills,  the  connectivity  and  the  advantage 
of  location  to  become  the  financial  capital  of  Asia.  It  will  get  the 
infrastructure  it  rightfully  deserves  to  realize  this  dream. 

I  hope  the  Asia  Society  will  be  one  of  the  catalysts  in  this  process. 
I  wish  your  Conference  all  success.” 


Reserve  Bank  of  India  :  A 
Partner  in  Nation’s  Economic 
Development 

“I 

MT  IS  ALWAYS  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  There  is  always  something 
special  about  returning  to  a  place  that  was  one’s  own  home.  Even  more 
so  when  one  has  only  happy  and  warm  memories.  For  me  and  my  family, 
Mumbai  has  been  a  second  home,  and  1  have  the  fondest  of  memories 
of  my  tenure  here  at  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India. 

I  am  delighted  to  release  the  third  volume  of  the  History  of  Reserve 
Bank  of  India  covering  the  period  1967-1981.  Those  were  truly  momentous 
years  for  the  central  bank,  marked  by  the  nationalisation  of  banks,  a 
phenomenal  expansion  and  diversification  of  the  financial  sector  and  battles 
with  monetary  policy  during  an  era  of  high  inflation. 

Taken  together,  the  three  published  volumes  covering  the  period 
1935  to  1981,  span  a  truly  historic  phase  in  the  economic  evolution  of 
India  and  in  the  maturation  of  our  financial  institutions.  On  this  occasion, 
I  pay  tribute  to  the  former  Governors  of  the  Reserve  Bank  such  as  CD 
Deshmukh,  LK  Jha,  S  Jagannathan,  IG  Patel,  RN  Malhotra,  C  Rangarajan, 
and  Bimal  Jalan  who  contributed  to  the  growth  and  evolution  of  this  great 
institution. 

Institutional  histories  are  important  because  they  record  the  role 
played  by  institutions  in  shaping  events  of  the  time.  But  history  is  not  a 
mere  record  of  events.  A  useful  history  must  also  look  beyond  and  behind 
the  events,  analyse,  explain  and  evaluate  the  role  played  by  the  institutions 
in  shaping  and  designing  public  policy  of  the  time  as  well  as  the  impact 
of  the  political  and  economic  circumstances  of  the  time  on  the  institution 
itself.  I  am  sure  that  the  three  volumes  narrating  the  functioning  of  the 
Reserve  Bank  during  the  period  1935-1981  will  not  only  have  a  'historical 
value’  but  also  'contemporary  relevance’. 

The  role  of  central  banks,  starting  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  1694,  has  evolved  over  time.  It  is  now  widely  agreed 
that  the  key  functions  of  a  central  bank  are  to  maintain  monetary  and 
financial  stability. 

Central  banks  in  developing  and  emerging  economies,  however, 
have  the  additional  responsibility  of  promoting  development  and  growth 
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through  a  proactive  role.  I  had  noted  more  than  two  decades  back  when 
I  was  the  Governor  of  the  Reserve  Bank:  “the  policies  of  a  country’s 
central  bank  and  monetary  authority  have  profound  implications  for  the 
functioning  of  any  modern  economy”,  and  the  “objectives  of  our  monetary 
and  credit  policies  have  to  be  consistent  with  the  nation’s  overall  social 
and  economic  objectives”.  Viewed  from  this  perspective,  the  Reserve  Bank 
has  contributed  to  economic  growth  and  employment  generation  in  the 
economy  through  maintenance  of  price  and  financial  stability  while  ensuring 
adequate  availability  of  credit  to  various  sections  of  the  society.  In  addition, 
the  Reserve  Bank  has  also  successfully  discharged  its  non-traditional 
responsibilities  such  as  the  development  of  agricultural  credit,  rural  co¬ 
operatives  and  development  finance  institutions.  These  facets  of  the  Reserve 
Bank’s  role  are  well  documented  in  the  History  volumes  being  released 
today. 

During  the  1990s,  in  the  changed  milieu,  the  Reserve  Bank  had  a 
greater  role  to  play  in  ensuring  macroeconomic  stability.  Structural  reforms 
were  initiated  to  improve  the  efficiency  in  the  economy  and  the  country’s 
growth  prospects  in  the  aftermath  of  the  unprecedented  balance  of 
payments  crisis  of  the  early  1990s.  These  reforms  were  successful  in 
achieving  their  objectives.  In  the  post-reform  period,  India  has  been  able 
to  achieve  a  higher  growth  rate  in  an  environment  of  macro-economic 
stability.  Financial  and  external  sector  reforms  have  been  a  key  ingredient 
of  structural  reforms  initiated  in  the  Indian  economy  and  in  both  these 
areas  the  Reserve  Bank  has  played  a  proactive  role  in  coordination  with 
the  Government. 

Price  Stability 

Compared  with  many  developing  economies,  the  Indian  inflation 
experience  can  be  considered  satisfactory  despite  recurrent  supply  shocks. 
Although  inflation  increased  during  the  1970s  and  remained  high  thereafter 
till  the  mid-1990s,  reflecting  in  large  part  fiscal  expansion,  the  period 
since  then  has  witnessed  a  significant  lowering  of  inflation  and  inflation 
expectations,  thanks  to  a  prudent  monetary  policy.  Indeed,  inflation  has 
averaged  less  than  5  per  cent  over  the  past  decade.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  that  in  the  past  couple  of  years,  despite  record  high  international 
crude  oil  prices,  we  have  been  able  to  keep  inflation  low  and  contain 
inflationary  expectations. 

Monetary-Fiscal  Interface 

Cross-country  experience  suggests  that  success  with  achieving  and 
maintaining  price  stability  is  crucially  dependent  upon  the  nature  of 
monetary-fiscal  interface  and  fiscal  prudence.  I  had  observed  two  decades 
back  “Indian  experience  both  in  1974-75  and  1981-82  shows  that  an 
active  monetary  policy  can  play  an  important  role  in  curbing  inflationary 
expectations.  However,  if  monetary  restraint  is  to  achieve  its  objective 
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without  too  much  loss  of  potential  output,  excessive  burden  must  not  be 
placed  on  monetary  policy.  In  addition,  the  fiscal  system  must  be  so 
operated  as  to  avoid  excessive  recourse  to  Reserve  Bank  credit  for  financing 
public  expenditure”.  While  this  aspect  was  recognised  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s,  it  was  only  during  the  post-reform  1990s  that  the  Reserve  Bank 
began  to  enjoy  flexibility  in  the  conduct  of  monetary  policy.  The  key 
policy  development  that  enabled  a  more  independent  monetary  policy 
environment  was  the  discontinuation  of  automatic  monetisation  of  the 
government’s  fiscal  deficit  through  an  agreement  between  the  Government 
and  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India  in  1997. 

This  has  been  further  strengthened  by  the  enactment  of  the  FRBM 
Act.  From  2006-07,  the  Reserve  Bank  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
subscribe  to  government  securities  in  the  primary  market.  Given  the  critical 
importance  of  fiscal  &  monetary  interface  in  ensuring  macroeconomic 
stability,  our  Government  is  committed  to  pursuing  the  path  of  fiscal 
consolidation  as  laid  out  by  the  FRBM  Act.  A  prudent  fiscal  policy  lightens 
the  burden  to  be  borne  by  monetary  policy.  Adherence  to  these  fiscal 
rules  will  help  to  manage  inflation  expectations  and  keep  inflation  low  and 
stable.  It  is  now  widely  acknowledged  that  the  best  way  monetary  policy 
can  contribute  to  growth  and  higher  employment  generation  is  through 
price  stability  -  defined  as  low  and  stable  inflation.  Inflation  is  a  regressive 
tax  that  hits  the  poor  the  most.  Price  stability  is,  therefore,  all  the  more 
important  for  an  economy  like  ours,  with  a  large  proportion  of  poor 
population  that  has  no  hedge  against  inflation. 

Financial  Stability 

While  price  stability  is  important  and  necessary,  it  is  not  sufficient. 
With  the  opening  up  of  the  economy  since  the  early  1990s,  financial 
stability  has  now  emerged  as  a  second  key  consideration  in  the  conduct 
of  monetary  policy  in  India.  It  is  heartening  to  note  that  the  RBI  has  also 
been  successful  in  maintaining  financial  stability  in  the  country  even  during 
the  progressive  liberalisation  of  the  economy  from  the  early  1990s.  The 
Indian  record  on  this  front  is  especially  noteworthy  as  the  decade  of  the 
1990s  has  been  otherwise  turbulent  for  the  financial  sector  in  most  emerging 
market  economies.  Financial  sector  reforms  in  India  initiated  during  the 
1990s  were  aimed  at  promoting  a  diversified,  efficient  and  competitive 
financial  sector  and  the  reforms  have  succeeded  in  their  objectives.  In  the 
environment  of  a  deregulated  financial  sector,  our  ability  to  maintain  financial 
stability,  even  as  it  eluded  many  other  economies,  can  be  attributed  to  the 
success  achieved  in  ensuring  reasonable  price  stability  in  the  economy  on 
the  one  hand  and  prudent  policies  in  regard  to  financial  and  external 
sector  management  on  the  other. 

External  Sector  Management 

External  sector  management  of  the  economy  has  been  one  of  the 
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more  notable  successes  of  macroeconomic  management  in  the  country. 
India’s  cautious  approach  towards  opening  of  the  capital  account  with 
preference  for  FDI  flows,  while  de-emphasising  short-term  debt  flows,  and 
viewing  capital  account  liberalisation  as  a  process  contingent  upon  certain 
pre-conditions  has  been  vindicated  in  the  light  of  the  financial  crises  in  a 
number  of  emerging  economies.  This  cautious  approach  in  regard  to 
capital  flows  is  clearly  warranted,  given  the  fact  that  capital  flows  are 
known  to  exhibit  a  highly  cyclical  pattern.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
attract  relatively  stable  component  of  capital  flows  while  de-emphasising 
the  volatile  components.  Concomitantly,  there  is  a  need  to  build  foreign 
exchange  reserves  beyond  the  traditional  import  cover  criterion.  India’s 
policy  of  building  adequate  foreign  exchange  reserves  has  contributed  to 
maintaining  financial  stability  and  added  to  the  economy’s  resilience. 

India’s  current  account  balance,  after  posting  modest  surpluses  during 
2001-2004,  has  returned  to  a  deficit  in  consonance  with  the  resurgence 
in  investment  demand  in  the  economy.  India’s  merchandise  exports  have 
been  recording  a  robust  growth  along  with  exports  of  services.  Non-oil 
import  demand  remains  strong.  Against  this  backdrop,  the  current  account 
deficit  by  itself  should  not  be  a  cause  for  concern.  I  believe  our  current 
account  deficit  is  still  in  a  comfort  zone  as  it  can  easily  be  financed 
through  normal  capital  flows. 

Finally,  our  exchange  rate  policy  of  a  largely  market-determined 
exchange  rate  with  a  focus  on  managing  volatility  has  stood  the  test  of 
time.  The  Indian  experience  highlights  the  need  for  flexibility  and 
pragmatism  in  the  management  of  exchange  rate. 

In  concluding,  I  must  confess  that  the  success  of  the  reforms  we 
launched  in  the  1990s,  both  in  stabilising  our  economy  and  modernising 
our  financial  sector,  has  been  beyond  our  expectations  at  the  time.  The 
Reserve  Bank  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  implementation  of 
reforms  by  maintaining  price  and  financial  stability  and  by  contributing  to 
building  a  robust  external  sector  during  a  time  of  great  flux. 

We  have  bigger  challenges  ahead.  Growth  has  to  accelerate  further. 
Poverty  has  to  be  reduced  faster.  Employment  has  to  be  expanded  quicker. 
The  credit  needs  -  both  of  our  farmers  and  the  small  and  medium  enterprise 
sector  -  have  to  be  met  on  a  priority  basis.  Our  banking  system  must  also 
pay  adequate  attention  to  meeting  the  demand  for  credit  by  the  decentralised 
sector  at  an  affordable  cost.  This  is  our  national  agenda.  The  Reserve 
Bank  too  will  have  an  increasing  role  in  pursuing  this  national  agenda. 

Today,  globalization  is  changing  many  familiar  things  -  the  way  we 
think,  act  and  perform.  It  is  changing  central  banking  too.  Funds  in  large 
amounts  move  across  borders  with  ease  and  speed.  Maintaining  financial 
stability  in  the  face  of  such  forces  of  globalization  is  a  challenge.  But 
globalization  is  an  opportunity  too  as  it  makes  it  possible  to  harness  global 
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capital  in  search  of  investments  for  furthering  national  goals.  The  Reserve 
Bank  has  to  remain  ahead  of  the  curve  so  as  to  minimize  the  costs  and 
maximize  the  benefits  of  globalization  for  the  country. 

A  proposal  to  make  Mumbai  a  Regional  Financial  Centre  is  already 
under  active  consideration.  Our  economic  reforms  have  accelerated  growth, 
enhanced  stability  and  strengthened  both  external  and  financial  sectors. 
Our  trade  as  well  as  financial  sectors  are  already  considerably  integrated 
with  the  global  economy  and  the  trend  is  irreversible.  Mumbai,  with  all  its 
inherent  advantages  in  terms  of  human  capital  and  commercial  acumen, 
can  be  positioned  as  a  viable  Regional  Financial  Centre.  We  need  to  work 
towards  this  objective. 

Given  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  over  the  last  two  decades, 
there  is  merit  in  moving  towards  fuller  capital  account  convertibility  within 
a  transparent  framework.  This  issue  was  first  examined  by  the  Tarapore 
Committee.  Much  water  has  flown  down  the  Ganga  since  then.  Our  own 
position,  internally  and  externally,  has  become  far  more  comfortable.  I 
will  therefore  request  the  Finance  Minister  and  the  Reserve  Bank  to  revisit 
the  subject  and  come  out  with  a  roadmap  based  on  current  realities. 
Progress  in  this  regard  will  facilitate  the  transformation  of  Mumbai  into 
not  only  a  Regional  but  also  a  Global  Financial  Centre.  There  are  multiple 
options  that  are  possible  for  such  a  centre,  including  as  an  SEZ,  and  I  am 
confident  that  we  can  make  steady  but  firm  progress  in  that  direction.  The 
State  Government  will  have  to  ensure  an  appropriate  enabling  environment, 
in  particular  the  physical  infrastructure. 

As  a  large,  fast  growing  economy,  there  is  increasing  global  interest 
in  India.  The  motive  force  behind  India’s  emergence  as  a  knowledge 
economy  is  the  skill  endowment  and  capacity  of  our  work  force.  We 
should  strive  not  only  to  maintain,  but  improve  our  comparative  advantage 
in  the  services  sector.  Financial  services  have  emerged  as  one  of  the  major 
service  industries  in  the  Indian  economy.  At  the  same  time,  the  integration 
of  Indian  financial  markets  into  the  global  system  and  the  introduction  of 
new  financial  products  require  better  risk  management  and  financial 
engineering  skills.  It  also  casts  new  burdens  on  regulatory  institutions. 
Enhancing  the  skills  of  personnel  involved  in  the  financial  sector  is,  therefore, 
important. 

The  Bankers  Training  College  is  one  of  the  frontier  institutions  under 
the  RBI  umbrella.  In  view  of  the  rapidly  changing  environment,  and  given 
the  growing  strength  of  the  Indian  financial  sector,  there  is  a  strong  need 
for  an  institution  that  can  act  as  a  centre  for  policy  research  on  areas 
relating  to  banking  and  finance.  The  BTC  is  well  &  truly  poised  to  take 
on  this  new  role.  Therefore,  the  BTC  will  henceforth  be  repositioned  as 
a  policy  oriented  institute  and  I  am  happy  to  rename  the  BTC  as  “Centre 
for  Advanced  Financial  Learning".  I  am  sure  that  in  the  near  future,  the 
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Centre  would  grow  into  a  global  hub  for  banking  and  finance.  I  wish  the 
Centre  all  the  best  in  its  challenging  role. 

The  independent  role  of  the  Reserve  Bank  in  articulating  its  views 
on  the  economy  and  the  pursuit  of  policies  aimed  at  promoting  monetary 
and  financial  stability  are  key  factors  in  our  economic  management. 


A  Vision  for  All  Round 
Development  of  Indian 
Economy 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  with  you  at  your  annual  session.  I 
compliment  the  Confederation  of  Indian  Industry  for  the  good  work  done 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  Indian  business  and  in  projecting  India’s 
achievements  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  am  indeed  privileged  to  share  this  dais  with  one  of  our  most 
dynamic  and  dedicated  business  leaders,  Shri  Brij  Mohan  Lall  Munjal.  He 
has  come  to  symbolize  the  dynamism,  entrepreneurship  and  dedication  of 
Indian  manufacturing  enterprise  in  our  times.  The  journey  of  his  life 
mirrors  the  journey  of  free  India.  I  salute  the  patriotism  and  commitment 
of  our  business  leaders.  In  the  past  two  decades,  Indian  enterprise  has 
responded  handsomely  to  the  challenge  of  global  competition.  I  compliment 
CII  for  being  a  partner  in  this  saga  of  change  and  development.  Our 
Government  has  been  working  hard  to  make  the  global  environment  even 
more  hospitable  for  Indian  enterprise.  As  I  have  often  said,  the  world 
wishes  India  well.  The  challenges  we  face  are  essentially  at  home  and  we 
are  committed  to  addressing  these  challenges. 

I  am  encouraged  by  recent  trends  in  the  rate  of  investment  in  our 
economy  and  in  the  state  of  expectations.  This  has  been  a  good  year  for 
Indian  manufacturing  enterprise.  As  I  look  ahead,  I  feel  that  we  can  not 
only  sustain  the  current  rate  of  economic  growth  of  around  8.0  per  cent 
but  can  realistically  hope  to  target  a  rate  of  10  per  cent.  However,  we 
face  the  challenge  of  making  our  growth  process  more  socially  and 
economically  broad-based.  Our  Government  is  committed  to  providing  an 
economic,  political  and  social  environment  that  allows  the  full  flowering  of 
the  creativity  and  enterprise  of  our  people. 

This  year  you  have  chosen  to  focus  your  attention  on  competitiveness 
and  development.  Both  are  linked.  Unless  the  Indian  economy  becomes 
more  globally  competitive,  unless  each  of  your  firms  has  globally  competitive 
capabilities,  we  will  not  be  able  to  sustain  the  development  process.  At  the 
same  time,  unless  we  are  able  to  take  development  forward  in  a  broad 
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based  manner,  investing  in  social  and  economic  infrastructure  and  in  human 
capabilities,  we  cannot  build  a  more  competitive  economy. 

Our  Government  recognizes  that  for  balanced  and  all-round 
development,  and  also  to  sustain  higher  growth,  both  agriculture  and 
manufacturing  need  to  grow  in  tandem.  Indeed,  our  strategy  for  higher 
growth  in  agricultural  production  and  productivity,  and  our  strategy  for 
industrial  growth  and  development,  have  to  be  inter-linked.  We  recognize 
this  fact.  Only  the  manufacturing  sector  can  provide  the  jobs  that  are 
required  to  absorb  the  vast  numbers  of  our  people  who  will  need  to  move 
out  of  agriculture.  The  manufacturing  sector  cannot  develop  in  isolation. 
Its  growth  cannot  be  sustained  in  islands  and  enclaves  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  economy.  We  need  a  credible  macroeconomic  environment,  better 
infrastructure,  and  a  supportive  political  and  social  environment,  to  sustain 
higher  rates  of  industrial  growth. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  National  Manufacturing  Competitiveness 
Council  set  up  by  our  Government  has  in  fact  adopted  such  a  holistic 
perspective.  I  share  the  Council’s  view  that  manufacturing  is  a  force 
multiplier.  We  seek  an  acceleration  of  employment  generation  and  of 
income  and  output  growth.  This  must  come  from  an  increase  in  the  share 
of  the  manufacturing  sector  in  national  income.  This  must  happen  not  just 
through  expansion  of  large-scale  industry,  but  also  of  small  and  medium 
enterprises  and  rural  enterprises.  Our  industrial  strategy  must  focus  on  all 
tiers  of  modern  manufacturing. 

I  am  also  aware  that  effective  policy  intervention  in  manufacturing 
requires  better  coordination  between  various  wings  of  the  Government.  To 
enable  this,  we  have  decided  to  create  a  mechanism  that  will  speed  up 
decision  making  and  improve  inter-ministerial  interface  in  policymaking.  I 
have  constituted  a  High  Level  Committee  on  Manufacturing  under  my 
chairmanship  and  including  my  senior  colleagues  dealing  with  various 
aspects  of  industrial  policy.  This  committee  will  make  recommendations 
and  review  the  implementation  of  policies  formulated  under  the  National 
Manufacturing  Initiative.  Our  endeavour  will  be  to  create  a  policy  framework 
that  can  deliver  an  annual  rate  of  growth  of  manufacturing  output  of  at 
least  12  per  cent.  The  High  Level  Committee  on  Manufacturing  should 
become  a  single  window  for  generating,  coordinating  and  monitoring  policy 
initiatives  in  this  area. 

The  National  Manufacturing  Competitiveness  Council  has  also 
identified  key  sectors  where  India  can  become  a  global  manufacturing  hub. 
It  has  advocated  a  “cluster  approach”  to  ensure  economies  of  scale  and 
scope  in  the  development  of  key  industries.  The  boom  in  SEZs  we  are 
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witnessing  will  also  create  competitive  export  clusters.  I  hope  that  this 
concerted  effort  on  our  part  will  match  the  aspirations  and  needs  of  our 
business  enterprise.  A  combination  of  planned  macroeconomic  support 
and  intervention,  on  the  one  hand,  and  firm  and  industry  level  initiatives 
by  private  enterprise  can  help  speed  up  the  process  of  industrial 
development. 

Our  information  technology  and  telecom  sectors  have  developed 
impressively  in  recent  years.  We  must  now  facilitate  the  growth  of  an 
electronics,  IT  and  telecom  hardware  industry.  I  have  constituted  a  Task 
Force  to  focus  on  the  growth  of  electronics  and  IT  hardware  manufacture. 
To  maintain  the  vibrancy  of  the  telecom  sector,  we  have  set  up  a  Group 
of  Ministers  to  enable  early  vacation  of  spectrum  by  existing  government 
users.  We  hope  to  make  this  capacity  available  for  commercial  use  in  a 
time  bound  manner. 

We  have  paid  special  attention  to  infrastructure  development.  I  am 
happy  that  the  programme  for  construction  of  new  airports  and 
modernization  of  existing  ones  is  going  ahead  as  planned.  The  national 
highway  programme  has  not  only  gained  speed  but  the  movement  towards 
greater  private  participation  through  the  BOT  route  has  begun  showing 
exciting  results.  We  have  recently  contracted  three  major  BOT  stretches 
of  the  NHDP  with  large  negative  viability  gap  funding.  I  am  confident  that 
this  is  the  path  for  the  future.  You  are  also  aware  that  we  are  working  to 
build  dedicated  railway  freight  corridors.  These,  along  with  the  initiative  to 
allow  private  container  trains,  will  transform  the  face  of  Indian  logistics 
and  will  be  critical  contributors  to  industrial  competitiveness.  We  are  paying 
special  attention  to  urban  renewal  and  urban  transport.  I  assure  you  that 
by  2009,  Indian  infrastructure  will  have  a  new  look  and  a  new  sense  of 
dynamism. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  associations  like  CII  have  graduated  from  the 
era  of  petitions  and  pleas  to  a  more  self-confident  stage  when  you  come 
up  with  plans  and  proposals  for  national  development.  I  therefore  urge 
you  to  consider  using  the  influence  you  have  acquired  to  create  a  wider 
national  consensus  in  favour  of  long-term  initiatives  for  economic  growth 
and  social  development.  The  development  of  our  manufacturing  sector 
depends  not  just  on  the  tax  regimes  we  have  or  the  infrastructure  support 
we  can  give.  It  also  depends  on  the  pace  at  which  our  home  market 
grows,  on  the  pace  at  which  we  create  domestic  skills,  and  the  pace  at 
which  we  generate  technical  competencies  and  new  technologies.  Industry 
must  start  addressing  these  issues  pro-actively  as  they  can  be  the  most 
significant  constraints  on  growth. 
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In  each  of  these  areas  an  industry  association  like  yours  can  play  an 
active  role  in  generating  new  ideas  and  creating  the  required  political 
consensus  for  policy  change.  I  compliment  CII  for  the  interest  it  has  taken 
in  Bharat  Nirman.  I  am  happy  that  you  see  a  business  opportunity  in  rural 
development.  I  also  compliment  you  for  the  good  work  you  are  doing  to 
promote  a  “green  agenda”,  to  promote  “quality  consciousness”  and  to 
battle  HIV/AIDS. 

Indian  industry  must  pay  closer  attention  to  the  environmental 
consequences  of  industrial  development.  You  must  pay  more  attention  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  people  displaced  by  the  spread  of  industrial  activity 
and  by  urbanization.  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  squarely  address  the 
issue  of  development,  displacement  and  environment.  Expanding  the  pie 
through  rapid  economic  development  is  essential  if  we  have  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  eliminating  chronic  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  frequently  faced  with  situations  where  developmental 
activities  displace  people  from  their  traditional  habitat,  vocations  and 
lifestyles;  where  industrial  growth  can  have  adverse  environmental 
implications.  We  need  to  quickly  evolve  credible  mechanisms  whereby 
these  issues  do  not  degenerate  into  confrontations  between  sections  of  our 
society;  whereby  development  is  not  perceived  as  a  threat  to  people’s  lives 
and  habitats;  whereby  development  is  done  in  the  most  cost-effective, 
environment  friendly  and  least  disruptive  manner;  whereby  all  stakeholders 
benefit  to  some  degree  from  development.  This  is  the  only  path  to  the 
prosperous  future  we  dream  of.  And  our  government  is  committed  to 
addressing  these  issues  in  the  near  future. 

The  private  sector  too  must  realize  the  importance  of  this  issue.  You 
must  invest  more  in  the  education  and  health  care  of  your  workers  and 
their  dependents.  You  must  provide  better  working  conditions  for  employees 
and  a  more  congenial  working  atmosphere  for  women.  Our  Government 
has  taken  many  steps  to  empower  women.  Industry  can  follow  suit  by 
proactively  taking  steps  that  make  it  easier  for  women  to  be  employed 
and  remain  in  employment.  Industry  can  also  do  much  more  for  resource 
conservation,  for  better  utilization  of  water,  land  and  other  scarce  resources 
and  the  development  of  backward  areas. 

Going  beyond  these  social  concerns,  Indian  industry  must  also  think 
big  about  rural  development  and  agrarian  change.  To  sustain  double-digit 
industrial  growth  and  national  income  growth  of  8-10  per  cent,  we  must 
make  the  growth  process  more  broad-based.  This  is  also  vital  to  the 
balanced  industrial  development  of  our  country.  I  know  that  many  of  you 
have  given  great  thought  to  some  of  these  issues.  I  have  been  impressed 
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by  the  rural  development  work  that  ITC  has  done  under  Yogi  Deveshwar. 

I  hope  CII  will  pay  greater  attention  to  rural  development.  A  widening  of 
the  social  and  economic  base  of  consumption  can  only  benefit  our 
manufacturing  industry. 

A  supportive  macroeconomic  policy  framework,  modern  infrastructure 
and  investment  in  skills  and  capabilities  are  important  supply-side  initiatives. 
These  must  be  matched  by  a  focus  on  the  demand-side  as  well.  Our 
government  has  taken  many  steps  that  will  generate  new  demand  for 
manufactured  goods.  We  have  effected  a  massive  increase  in  development 
expenditure.  We  have  taken  initiatives  to  generate  new  employment 
opportunities.  We  have  eased  the  flow  of  credit  to  farmers.  These  are 
some  of  the  easier  interventions  that  can  stimulate  rural  demand.  The 
redistribution  of  land  and  tenancy  reform  can  improve  the  income  and 
asset  base  of  the  rural  poor.  It  can  generate  demand  for  rural  housing  and 
other  infrastructure. 

The  industrialization  experience  of  economies  as  diverse  as  Japan 
and  China  demonstrates  the  importance  of  agrarian  reform  and  security 
of  tenure  in  sustaining  higher  rates  of  industrial  growth.  Land  reform  is 
a  state  subject  but  a  national  priority  that  requires  a  national  consensus. 
The  social  and  economic  empowerment  of  scheduled  castes  and  scheduled 
tribes,  the  security  of  tenure  for  poor  farmers,  and  the  assurance  of  tribal 
rights  to  forest  produce  are  all  interventions  that  can  increase  rural  incomes 
and  rural  consumption.  The  highly  visible  correlation  between  agricultural 
development  and  the  market  for  manufactured  goods  tells  us  that  in  agrarian 
prosperity  lies  the  route  to  industrial  development. 

I  am  aware  that  CII  has  taken  interest  in  the  social  aspects  of 
development.  But  I  urge  you  to  give  more  attention  to  questions  of  social 
and  economic  discrimination  and  deprivation,  to  the  educational  and  health 
status  of  our  people,  to  employment  generation,  to  social  security,  and  to 
the  empowerment  of  women  and  minorities.  These  are  important  social 
responsibilities  of  both  Government  and  business.  A  stable,  equitable  and 
just  growth  process  can  only  be  in  the  best  interests  of  business  enterprise. 

I  do  sincerely  believe  that  industry  can  play  a  leading  social  role  in 
the  empowerment  of  less  privileged,  marginalized  groups.  We  all  need  to 
ensure  that  no  group  feels  excluded  from  enjoying  the  fruits  of  rapid 
economic  growth.  I  urge  industry  to  seriously  consider  enhancing  educational 
and  employment  opportunities  for  weaker  sections,  investing  in  their  skill 
enhancement  and  promoting  their  employment  in  an  affirmative  manner. 
CII  has  done  good  work  through  their  ITI  initiative.  I  urge  all  of  you  to 
invest  much  more  in  vocational  training  and  technical  education,  particularly 
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for  youth  from  a  less  privileged  background.  I  urge  you  to  assess  at  a  firm 
level,  the  diversity  in  your  employee  profile  and  commit  yourself  voluntarily 
to  making  it  more  broadbased  and  representative.  Such  affirmative  action 
on  your  part  can  be  a  crucial  component  of  the  inclusive  society  we  hope 
to  build. 

I  hope  your  National  Conference  will  reflect  on  all  the  issues  I  have 
touched  upon,  apart  from  the  very  important  agenda  that  you  have  set  out 
for  your  deliberations.  I  wish  you  well  in  your  endeavours. 


Asia  —  On  the  Threshold  of 
Momentous  Economic 
Transformation 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  welcome  you  all  to  India.  We  are  honoured  that 
the  39th  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  is 
taking  place  in  Hyderabad.  I  extend  to  you  the  best  wishes  of  the  people 
of  India.  I  hope  your  stay  here  is  memorable  and  your  deliberations  are 
purposeful. 

India  is  a  founder-member  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank.  We  are 
proud  of  our  record  of  association  with  the  ADB  and  grateful  to  it  for 
being  our  partner  in  development.  Today,  as  we  seek  to  further  accelerate 
our  growth  process  we  look  to  an  even  more  cooperative  relationship  with 
the  ADB.  We  also  commit  ourselves  to  strengthening  the  ADB  as  an 
instrument  of  development  and  of  improved  governance  in  our  region. 

While  being  a  regional  bank,  the  ADB  has  acquired  a  global  relevance 
because  of  Asia’s  rising  global  profile.  The  ADB  has  played  an  important 
role  in  dealing  with  the  aftermath  of  the  Asian  financial  crisis  and  responded 
handsomely  to  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the  wake  of  the  Asian  tsunami, 
major  earthquakes  and  other  natural  disasters  in  our  region.  We  in  India 
value  the  ADB’s  expertise  in  infrastructure  financing.  ADB’s  loans  have 
funded  projects  across  India.  I  am  particularly  delighted  that  Jammu  & 
Kashmir  and  the  North  Eastern  States  have  also  benefited  from  ADB 
funding. 

India’s  infrastructure  needs  in  the  next  few  years  are  over  $150 
billion.  The  ADB  has  supported  projects  in  sectors  like  public  transport, 
power  and  urban  infrastructure.  However,  I  am  happy  that  the  ADB  is 
considering  support  in  new  areas  like  restoration  of  water  bodies,  tourism 
infrastructure  and  agribusiness.  Our  investment  rate  has  climbed  up  to  31 
per  cent  of  GDP.  We  expect  to  see  a  further  increase  in  this  and  in  foreign 
investment  in  India. 

India  has  a  vital  stake  in  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  Asia.  We 
signaled  our  renewed  commitment  to  regional  economic  cooperation  with 
our  “Look  East”  policy.  The  policy  marked  a  strategic  shift  in  India’s 
evolving  perspective  of  the  world.  It  helped  us  pick  up  the  threads  from 
the  1940s  and  the  1950s  when  we  were  actively  engaged  in  building  a 
new  Asia.  As  a  natural  corollary  of  our  ‘Look  East’  initiative,  India  has 
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variously  reiterated  its  commitment  to  work  with  the  ASEAN  and  individual 
East  Asian  countries.  We  are  linking  India  into  a  web  of  partnerships  with 
the  countries  of  the  region  through  free  trade  and  comprehensive  economic 
cooperation  agreements. 

We  have  concluded  Free  Trade  Agreements  with  SAARC,  Singapore 
and  Thailand.  We  are  working  on  similar  arrangements  with  ASEAN, 
Japan,  People’s  Republic  of  China  and  South  Korea.  This  web  of 
engagements  may  herald  an  eventual  free  trade  area  in  Asia  covering  all 
major  Asian  economies  and  possibly  extending  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  This  Pan  Asian  FTA  could  be  the  future  of  Asia  and  will,  I  am 
certain,  open  up  new  growth  avenues  for  our  own  economy.  The  ADB 
could  also  study  the  benefits  of  such  an  economic  agglomeration  in  Asia. 
India  is  determined  to  carry  forward  the  India-ASEAN  partnership  to  an 
enlarged  domain  for  making  the  21st  century  a  truly  Asian  century. 

With  this  vision  in  mind,  we  have  actively  pursued  external 
liberalization  by  cutting  down  customs  duty  rates.  The  current  peak  rate, 
at  around  12.5  per  cent,  is  quite  close  to  ASEAN  levels.  India  has  the 
announced  policy  objective  of  aligning  its  duty  rates  with  ASEAN  levels. 
Given  the  rich  reservoir  of  natural,  technical,  and  scientific  acumen  that 
South-East  Asia  harbours,  globalization  offers  a  unique  opportunity  for 
harnessing  such  resources  for  enlarging  not  only  national  and  regional,  but 
also  global  growth  prospects. 

Our  region  has  shown  its  capacity  to  deal  with  the  challenge  of 
globalisation.  However,  we  must  remain  mindful  of  the  ups  and  downs  and 
the  uncertainties  inherent  to  the  process  of  globalization.  The  Asian  financial 
crisis  in  1997  hit  countries  that  had  built  up  an  enviable  reputation  as 
miracle  economies.  The  suddenness  and  severity  of  the  crisis  dented  the 
world’s  confidence  in  globalization  as  well  as  the  consensus  that  had 
seemed  to  be  shaping  up  over  a  model  of  economic  development.  That 
the  crisis  has  been  managed,  and  importantly  that  these  economies  are  all 
back  on  track,  some  with  strong  growth  rates,  is  a  testimony  to  the 
capabilities  of  these  countries  as  well  as  the  resilience  of  the  international 
financial  system. 

As  we  look  ahead,  we  need  to  look  back  to  take  stock  of  the  lessons 
of  the  Asian  financial  crisis.  With  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  we  now  know 
that  the  crisis  arose  due  to  four  important  factors:  First,  the  exchange 
rates  were  pegged  at  unsustainable  levels.  Second,  the  fragility  of  financial 
systems  allowed  companies  to  borrow  without  any  regard  for  mismatches 
in  currency  composition  or  maturity  profile.  Third,  the  regulatory 
infrastructure,  especially  in  the  financial  sector,  was  flawed.  Fourth, 
governmental  systems  for  monitoring  the  quantum  and  nature  of  capital 
flows  were  inadequate. 

The  post-crisis  analysis  has  thrown  up  a  number  of  issues  such  as  the 
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preconditions  for  capital  account  convertibility,  the  relative  merits  of  fixed 
versus  floating  exchange  rates  which  are  all  standard  fare  now.  What  I 
wish  to  focus  though  is  on  the  lessons  from  the  crisis  at  the  international 
level.  An  important  lesson  coming  out  of  the  Asian  crisis  is  the  need  for 
effective,  quick  and  credible  responses  from  international  financial  institutions 
in  the  event  of  a  crisis. 

First,  it  is  very  important  for  international  financial  institutions  to 
inject  large  enough  funding  to  economies  in  crisis  to  provide  an  assurance 
of  stability.  Half-hearted  measures  do  not  resolve  the  problem;  they  only 
aggravate  it  further.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Asian  crisis,  international 
financial  institutions  came  under  heavy  criticism  for  not  acting  quickly 
enough.  There  is  a  view  that  funding  must  come  before  rather  than  after 
the  reserves  bottom  out.  It  is  perceptions  that  fuel  a  crisis  and  it  is 
important  to  manage  them  by  acting  quickly  and  decisively.  Thus,  not  only 
the  quantum  of  funding  but  also  the  speed  with  which  it  is  channeled  is 
an  equally  critical  factor. 

Second,  the  Asian  crisis  has  demonstrated  that  financial  crises  can 
be  contagious  and  that  foreign  exchange  markets  are  prone  to  a  bandwagon 
effect.  These  are  a  result  of  imperfections  in  capital  markets,  which  generate 
information  bubbles  and  trigger  a  herd  mentality  among  investors.  In 
panic  situations,  markets  do  not  adequately  discriminate  between  countries 
with  strong  and  weak  economic  fundamentals  and  seemingly  strong 
economies  can  be  engulfed  by  a  snowballing  crisis.  This  means  that 
international  financial  institutions  need  to  be  ahead  of  the  curve,  identify 
potential  victims  and  go  to  their  support  in  good  time  so  as  to  contain  the 
crisis.  This  also  means  that  the  size  of  the  funding  can  be  quite  large. 

Third,  continuous  vigilance  and  monitoring  of  the  economy  are 
important.  This  requires  three  things: 

•  credible  systems  for  gathering,  monitoring  and  disseminating 

information  to  markets  and  regulators; 

•  international  standards  for  economic  management; 

•  competent  and  effective  regulatory  systems  for  enforcing  those 

standards; 

In  the  period  since  the  crisis,  many  Asian  countries  have  built  up 
sufficiently  large  reserves.  While  these  reserves  constitute  a  good  first  line 
of  defence,  the  build  up  of  these  reserves  does  not  diminish  the  role  of 
the  international  financial  institutions.  They  must  monitor  closely 
developments  in  economies  across  the  world  and  advise  countries  on  the 
course  of  action  to  be  taken. 

The  role  of  international  financial  institutions  becomes  even  more 
relevant  in  the  context  of  growing  global  imbalances.  The  current  global 
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imbalance  is  reflected  in  the  huge  disparities  in  the  current  account  positions 
of  different  countries.  In  2005,  the  current  account  deficit  of  the  United 
States  stood  at  $  805  billion  which  was  as  much  as  6.4  per  cent  of  its 
GDP.  Also  in  2005,  the  current  account  surplus  of  Japan  was  $  163.9 
billion,  of  China  $  158.6  billion  and  that  of  the  Middle  East  $  196  billion. 

While  to  some  extent  mismatches  in  current  account  positions  are  to 
be  expected  -  and  even  desirable  -  in  the  global  economy,  large  disparities 
raise  concerns  about  unsustainability  and  hard  landings.  The  process  of 
correcting  imbalances  can  be  disruptive  if  it  is  sudden  and  unexpected. 
The  present  level  of  global  imbalance  cannot  be  sustained  forever.  It  calls 
for  action  both  from  countries  having  current  account  surpluses  and  those 
having  current  account  deficits.  A  coordinated  effort  is  necessary  to  correct 
the  imbalances  to  prevent  a  sudden  down  turn.  International  financial 
institutions  need  to  play  a  proactive  role  in  this  regard. 

Our  region  has  become  an  engine  of  global  growth  in  recent  years. 
The  United  States  and  the  Euro-area  will  continue  to  display  considerable 
resilience  and  will  remain  important  drivers  of  global  grow+h.  However, 
East  and  South-east  Asia,  including  India,  are  bound  to  increase  their 
profile  and  relevance  to  the  global  economy.  Asia  will  continue  to  increase 
its  share  of  world  GDP  and  trade,  both  as  a  source  of  export  supply  and 
as  a  source  of  import  demand.  Asia  will  consume  more  food  and  more 
energy.  Asia  will  demand  better  infrastructure  and  seek  improved  services. 
Given  the  potential  for  investment  demand  in  the  region,  we  must  find 
ways  of  making  better  use  of  our  savings.  How  can  we  make  sure  that  the 
savings  and  surpluses  generated  in  our  region  can  find  investment  avenues 
within  our  region? 

There  is  also  scope  for  peer  learning  within  the  Asian  region  from 
the  successes  of  other  countries.  The  Chinese  economy  has  performed 
exceedingly  well  over  the  last  two  decades,  demonstrating  growth  rates 
which  are  the  envy  of  most  other  countries.  This  has  helped  vast  millions 
of  people  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  grip  of  acute  poverty.  Further,  the  growth 
of  the  Chinese  economy  has  fuelled  demand  for  products  and  services  of 
other  countries  and  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  in  many  ways,  has 
become  an  engine  of  growth  for  the  world  economy.  There  is  a  lot  to 
learn  from  the  Chinese  economic  experience  and  the  ADB  can  certainly 
facilitate  it. 

Our  region  should  also  be  mindful  of  other  challenges  that  many  of 
us  face.  I  refer  to  the  challenge  of  regional  stability  and  security,  and,  the 
challenge  of  ensuring  equity,  social  justice  and  regional  balances  in  the 
growth  process. 

Our  region  needs  a  comprehensive  framework  of  security  that  will 
ensure  that  the  process  of  economic  development  is  not  derailed  by  the 
threat  of  terrorism,  the  threat  to  our  environment  and  the  threat  to  our 
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energy  security,  food  security  and  security  of  livelihoods.  At  a  time  when 
international  oil  prices  are  witnessing  a  steeply  rising  trend,  it  is  incumbent 
on  all  major  international  financial  institutions  to  pool  their  collective 
wisdom,  expertise  and  experience  to  devise  credible  strategies  to  enable 
the  world  economy  to  cope  with  the  increased  unpredictability  and  volatility 
of  energy  prices  and  their  impact  on  processes  of  economic  growth. 

In  a  globalized  world,  growth  and  progress  cannot  occur  in  isolation. 
Countries  and  international  agencies  must  collaborate  to  produce  welfare¬ 
enhancing  synergies.  The  challenge  before  Asia  today  is  to  create  and 
maintain  a  regional  and  international  environment  that  is  conducive  to 
maintenance  of  high  economic  growth. 

Our  Governments  also  have  a  domestic  challenge  of  ensuring  that 
our  growth  process  is  socially  equitable  and  regionally  balanced.  The  under 
privileged  sections  of  population  must  be  helped  to  become  effective 
partners  in  development.  Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  reduce  the 
income  gap  between  rural  and  urban  areas.  We  must  pro-actively  address 
the  imbalances  that  may  have  emerged  in  the  process  of  rapid  growth. 
This  must  be  done  in  a  framework  of  participatory  democracy.  Even  as 
we  pursue  policies  to  sustain  our  growth  momentum,  we  must  ensure  a 
better  balance  in  distribution  of  gains  across  regions  and  social  groups. 

For  the  past  quarter  century,  Asia  is  once  again  on  the  move.  Millions 
of  people  in  our  region  have  been  liberated  from  poverty,  ignorance  and 
disease.  If  we  can  sustain  this  growth  process,  and  ensure  that  it  is  equitable, 
we  can  banish  poverty  for  all  times  to  come.  If  we  can  pursue  economic 
development  in  the  framework  of  an  open  economy  and  an  open, 
democratic  society,  we  would  have  succeeded  in  restoring  to  Asia  its 
ancient  glory  as  the  land  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  creativity  and  compassion. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  has  played  an  important  role  in  shaping 
development  thinking  in  our  region.  I  wish  your  deliberations  all  success 
and  I  wish  ADB  many  more  years  of  active  engagement  with  the  people 
of  our  region. 
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Humane  and  Just  Governance 
—  The  Need  of  the  Hour 

“I 

M,  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  today  to  participate  in  the  Silver 
Jubilee  Celebrations  of  your  esteemed  publication,  Prajashakti.  Twenty 
five  years  is  not  a  long  time  in  the  life  of  a  newspaper,  although  you  have 
a  much  longer  history  before  becoming  a  newspaper.  I  wish  you  a  long 
future  and  many  years  of  purposive  and  socially  useful  journalism.  I 
compliment  all  those  who  have  been  associated  with  this  newspaper  on 
this  occasion. 

I  must  recall  here  the  pioneering  role  and  the  intellectual  leadership 
provided  in  the  early  years  of  Prajashakti’ s  publication  by  one  of  Andhra 
Pradesh’s  greatest  sons,  a  patriotic  Indian,  Comrade  P  Sundarayya.  Under 
his  towering  intellect,  and  guided  by  his  social  commitment,  Comrades 
Basavapunniah,  Hanumantha  Rao  and  Balagangadhar  Rao  shaped 
Prajashakti  and  through  it  influenced  intellectual  discourse  in  the  State. 

Andhra  Pradesh  has  been  fortunate  to  have  had  several  generations 
of  patriotic  and  forward-looking  leadership  both  in  Government  and  in 
Opposition.  I  have  just  unveiled  the  statue  of  our  revered  former 
Rashtrapathi,  Shri  Neelam  Sanjiva  Reddy.  He  was  a  freedom  fighter,  a 
political  visionary,  a  keen  administrator,  a  highly  admired  Parliamentarian 
and  Speaker  and  a  respected  First  Citizen.  He  showed  his  deep  and 
abiding  commitment  to  his  people,  especially  the  farming  community, 
when  he  chose  to  return  home  to  his  native  Kurnool  district  after  completing 
his  tenure  as  President.  Till  he  breathed  his  last,  he  took  keen  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  farmers. 

In  celebrating  the  silver  jubilee  of  your  newspaper  today  you  are 
focusing  on  the  social  responsibility  of  media.  This  is  an  extremely  important 
issue,  especially  in  a  developing  democracy  like  ours.  I  do  believe  that  to 
be  relevant  and  meaningful,  any  publication  must  have  a  social  conscience. 
A  newspaper  without  a  conscience  is  like  a  human  being  without  a  soul. 

As  Indians  we  should  feel  proud  of  our  vast,  varied  and  vibrant 
media.  This  is  a  national  asset  and  a  pillar  of  strength  for  our  democracy 
which  has  been  made  richer  by  the  plurality  of  our  free  press.  In  a  diverse 
nation  of  a  billion  people,  there  are  bound  to  be  differences  in  taste  and 
opinion.  Differences  in  attitude  and  ideology.  Differences  in  linguistic  and 
political  preferences.  The  plurality  of  our  society  is  reflected  in  the  diversity 
of  our  media. 
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As  my  friend  Amartya  Sen  has  written  in  his  new  book  on  “The 
Argumentative  Indian”,  skepticism  and  pluralism  are  two  important  defining 
elements  of  our  national  culture.  The  media  must  be  imbued  by  both  these 
characteristics.  Scepticism  is  healthy  as  long  as  it  does  not  breed  cynicism 
but  contributes  to  informed  debate.  Pluralism  is  intrinsically  valuable  because 
it  breeds  creativity  by  creating  space  for  a  contest  of  ideas. 

I  am  aware  that  your  publication  takes  a  definite  political  view.  That 
is  the  role  of  any  publication  associated  with  a  political  party  or  movement. 
Our  democracy  enables  each  one  of  us  to  hold  an  opinion  and  purvey  it. 
Voltaire  had  said,  “I  may  disagree  with  what  you  have  to  say,  but  I  shall 
defend,  to  the  death,  your  right  to  say  it.”  This  is  the  essence  of  a  liberal 
democracy.  No  other  political  system  gives  us  this  liberty.  We  must  recognise 
this  intrinsic  value  of  democracy  and  preserve  it  with  care.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  our  democracy  that  a  partisan  publication  is  in  fact  given  the  freedom 
to  be  partisan! 

Although  I  do  regard  myself  as  a  liberal  in  terms  of  social  philosophy, 
I  do  recognize  that  Marxism  captures  two  very  important  aspects  for 
progress  of  a  nation.  Firstly,  it  attaches  great  importance  to  sustained  and 
rapid  accumulation  of  capital  which  is  absolutely  essential  for  tackling  the 
problem  of  mass  poverty  in  the  framework  of  a  rapidly  expanding  economy. 
Secondly,  its  commitment  to  social  justice,  particularly  to  ensuring  that  the 
fruits  of  growth  are  shared  equitably  and  that  the  burden  of  socio-economic 
change  is  not  placed  disproportionately  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  do 
not  have  the  necessary  ability  to  bear  it.  These  insights  of  Marxism  must 
guide  any  development  policy  design. 

I  have  always  believed  in  the  importance  of  a  free  press.  It  is  the 
ultimate  check  against  the  tyranny  of  authority.  More  importantly,  it  is  a 
mirror  that  enables  people  in  authority  to  get  a  continuous  reality  check. 
This  remains  an  important  role  for  the  media,  despite  the  increasing 
pressures  of  commercialization.  The  fact  that  democratic  India  could  avoid 
famines,  Amartya  Sen  has  suggested,  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  role 
of  the  media  in  sensitizing  authorities  to  the  urgency  of  providing  relief. 
We  have  seen  how  the  media  continues  to  play  this  constructive  and 
socially  responsible  role  here  in  Andhra  Pradesh,  when  it  alerted  the 
government  to  agricultural  distress.  Last  year,  when  the  tsunami  struck  our 
coastal  regions,  I  had  said  that  our  free  and  energetic  media  is,  in  fact, 
our  best  early  warning  system. 

1  do  sincerely  believe  that  there  is  no  grievance,  howsoever  extreme 
and  desperate,  that  cannot  be  redressed  through  democratic  means.  I  was 
recently  heartened  to  hear  the  radical  balladeer  Gaddar  say  on  a  national 
television  channel  that  the  killing  of  innocent  people  does  not  help  win  a 
cause.  This  is  an  important  liberal  principle.  Our  democracy  allows  us  the 
freedom  to  espouse  our  cause  and  win  people  over  to  our  point  of  view. 
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I  have  said  this  to  the  Hurriyat  in  Kashmir  and  to  the  ULFA  in 
Assam  and  I  have  said  it  to  the  Naxalites  in  Andhra  Pradesh  -  that  there 
is  no  grievance  that  cannot  be  redressed  through  democratic  means  and 
through  dialogue.  Every  political  group  that  claims  to  represent  the  interests 
of  people,  or  of  a  section,  must  test  its  popularity  at  the  hustings,  in  the 
polling  booth.  Go  ask  the  people  to  vote  for  you  and  support  you.  Come 
to  the  legislature  and  enact  the  laws  that  you  wish  to  see  in  place.  By  all 
means,  use  the  media  to  convey  your  views.  By  all  means,  use  the  legislature 
to  convert  them  into  policies.  In  a  democracy  the  power  of  the  people 
flows  through  the  ballot  box,  not  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

I  do  reiterate  our  commitment  to  providing  a  humane  government. 
However,  there  will  be  some  grievance  or  the  other  at  all  times.  Our 
democracy  gives  everyone  the  right  to  articulate  that  grievance  in  a 
democratic  manner.  However,  no  civilized  society  can  tolerate  violence 
and  extremism.  No  one  has  the  right  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
No  society  can  pardon  those  who  kill  innocent  people.  Faced  with  such 
terror  tactics,  the  Government  will  have  no  other  option  than  to  fight  such 
groups  and  their  ideology  of  hatred.  Extremism  of  any  form,  based  on  any 
divisive  ideology,  cannot  be  tolerated  in  any  civilized,  democratic  society. 

I  do  recognise  the  need  for  humane  and  just  governance,  for  honest, 
efficient  and  transparent  governments.  People  must  constantly  renew  their 
trust  in  our  political,  administrative,  judicial  and  other  institutions.  The 
social  compact  between  the  people  and  those  in  authority  must  be  constantly 
renewed.  The  reform  of  institutions  of  governance  is  an  important  means 
to  enable  such  renewal  of  trust.  I  do  wish  to  see  a  new  wave  of  reforms 
in  government,  including  in  the  functioning  of  our  police  and  security 
forces  and  our  judiciary. 

Our  Government  is  committed  to  such  reforms.  Our  police  and 
security  forces  are  doing  a  valiant  job  in  preserving  law  and  order.  However, 
mistakes  are  sometimes  made.  We  have  to  ensure  that  our  police  machinery 
functions  in  a  humane  and  just  manner  and  with  respect  for  human  rights 
and  values.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  India  and  our 
senior  judges  are  very  supportive  of  a  range  of  reforms  in  our  judicial 
system.  We  are  considering  the  introduction  of  Local  Courts  at  the  lowest 
level  to  ensure  speedier  dispensation  of  justice.  Hearing  in  these  courts 
will  be  as  close  to  the  cause  of  action  as  possible  and  their  procedures  will 
be  simple.  Local  Courts  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  judiciary  at  the 
lowest  level  and  will  help  in  delivering  cost-effective,  speedy  justice.  We 
are  committed  to  bringing  down  the  pendency  of  cases  in  courts  and  to 
reducing  the  time  taken  in  deciding  cases.  A  series  of  steps  are  proposed 
to  be  taken  in  this  regard. 

I  do  believe  that  the  years  ahead  will  be  an  exciting  time  to  be  in 
India,  as  we  undertake  the  task  of  realizing  the  many  commitments  that 
we  as  a  people  have  made  to  ourselves  from  the  time  of  independence 
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of  our  country.  We  have  yet  to  fully  realize  our  vast  latent  developmental 
potential.  I  now  feel  confident  in  asserting  that  we  have  never  before  been 
better  poised  to  take  advantage  of  our  potential  as  a  people. 

At  this  historical  juncture,  when  we  seek  to  create  a  modern, 
progressive,  inclusive  and  dynamic  society,  built  on  a  rapidly  growing 
economy,  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  a  good  time  to  be  in  your  profession. 
The  media  has  a  crucial  role  in  tracking  this  process — and  I  dare  say, 
guiding  it  as  well,  through  your  reportage  and  your  criticisms.  While 
politicians  do  not  necessarily  relish  criticism  and  since  we  cannot  do  without 
the  reportage,  we  look  forward  to  the  continued  interaction  between 
government  and  media  that  characterises  a  healthy  democratic  society. 

I  hope  your  newspaper  will  strengthen  the  processes  of  our  democracy 
and  empower  our  citizens  so  that  they  can  take  more  informed  decisions 
in  life.  But,  the  information  and  opinion  you  purvey  should  be  credible, 
balanced  and  well  researched.  I  also  urge  you  to  invest  in  your  professional 
staff.  Indian  journalism  must  aspire  to  compete  with  the  best  in  the  world. 
Its  professional  standards  must  be  benchmarked  against  the  best  in  the 
world.  I  hope  you  will  aim  high.  I  wish  you  well  in  your  endeavours.” 


Indian  Police  —  Towards 
Facing  the  Challenges  of  the 
Future 

«T 

A,  HERE  IS  SOMEONE  who  said,  ‘truth  is  learning  from  facts’  and 
I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues  Shri  Shivraj  Patilji,  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  know  first-hand  what  are  the  inadequacies,  what  are  these 
challenges,  that  police  services  face  in  our  country  in  discharging  their 
onerous  duties.  I  have  listened  with  great  respect  to  the  presentations  that 
have  been  made  and  I  do  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
be  integrating  policing  also  into  our  planning  for  development  purposes. 

This  old  fashioned  division  between  the  development  expenditure 
and  non  development  expenditure  has  outlived  its  utility  and  I  will  go  back 
and  discuss  with  the  Planning  Commission,  with  the  Home  Ministry,  how 
best  we  can  develop  our  so-called  development  and  the  so-called  non¬ 
development  sectors  of  our  economy.  I  do  feel  listening  to  the  presentations 
that  have  been  made  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  look  into  the  future 
what  type  of  police  system  our  country  needs  in  grappling  with  the 
challenges  that  are  now  on  the  horizon  and  where  we  are,  how  much 
distance  we  have  to  travel  in  order  to  ensure  that  we  provide  our  country 
a  police  system  which  is  adequate  to  the  challenges  that  our  country  faces. 

So  this  is  one  thing,  which  I  would  say  -  we  have  in  our  systems  five- 
year  planning  for  the  defence  forces.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Hon’ble 
Home  Minister  that  may  be  time  has  come  we  should  form  a  five  year, 
or  may  be  a  longer  term  perspective  plan  which  would  take  into  account 
the  imperative  need  for  upgrading  our  technology,  our  human  resource 
strategies  and  all  the  other  related  subjects  which  have  been  discussed.  In 
particular,  I  was  very  fascinated  by  a  suggestion  that  in  certain  insurgency 
affected  areas,  police  should  be  involved  in  development  work.  I  am 
reminded  by  what  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Shivraman  who  was  at  one 
time,  Cabinet  Secretary  in  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Chief  Secretary 
of  Orissa.  He  told  me  about  the  link  between  the  police  system  and  the 
development  works.  He  said  to  me  that  as  Chief  Secretary,  he  once 
received  a  number  of  senior  police  officers  and  the  police  officers  who 
said  that  the  general  perception  the  public  had  about  the  police  is  not  very 
good.  We  want  to  do  something  which  would  change  that  perception  and 
Mr.  Shivraman  said  at  that  time,  there  was  talk  of  introducing  the  new 
miracle  seeds,  the  Green  Revolution  was  just  beginning,  so  he  suggested,  to 
the  police  officers,  that  may  be  the  policemen  should  be  involved  in  distributing 
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these  new  hybrid  seeds.  And  to  his  surprise,  he  said  he  found  that  when 
this  task  was  entrusted  to  the  police,  I  think  the  performance  on  the 
ground  was  much  better.  Of  course,  he  added,  that  it  was  because  the 
people  were  so  afraid  of  police  that  they  did  what  they  were  told.  But,  I 
do  recognize  and  I  do  recall  that  when  I  was  the  Finance  Minister,  General 
Roy  Choudhury,  who  was  then  the  head  of  our  Army,  came  to  me  with 
a  similar  proposal  that  the  armed  forces  should  be  involved  in  some  social 
work  and  we  agreed  that  health  care,  looking  at  schooling  -  primary 
schooling  is  a  good  way,  not  only  in  North-East,  but  in  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  some  experiments  were  performed  and  from  whatever  I  have 
been  told  I  think  these  experiments  have  given  a  humane  face  to  this  grim 
struggle  against  insurgency  and  related  matters  in  some  parts  of  our 
country. 

One  thing  that  I  do  wish  to  say  is  that  80  per  cent  of  the  police 
personnel  belong  to  the  category  of  constables,  and  I  think  this  is  certainly 
true,  that  we  have  not  paid  adequate  attention  to  ensuring  that  the 
constables  of  the  future  are  being  produced  by  our  policing  system.  Some 
years  ago,  I  was  told  in  Maharashtra  that  75  per  cent  of  policemen  live 
in  ‘chawls’  in  slum  areas,  where  they  interact  all  the  time  with  criminal 
elements.  Now,  out  of  that  policing  system,  you  cannot  produce  men  and 
women  of  integrity.  I  think  there  are  lot  of  temptations  to  fall  off  the 
chosen  path  of  rectitude.  So,  we  have  to  pay  a  lot  more  attention  to 
ensuring  that  we  provide  adequate  facilities  for  our  constables  -  housing 
facilities,  certainly  have  to  improved,  but  also  training  their  psychological, 
mental  make-up,  and  this  also  applies  to  many  police  schools  also.  The 
Constitutional  values  of  our  Republic,  respect  for  diversity,  respect  for 
inclusiveness  and  a  deep  and  abiding  commitment  to  secular  values  that 
people  belonging  to  all  faiths  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  protection  of  law 
and  of  the  state.  These  are  some  of  the  other  issues,  which  I  believe  ought 
to  receive  a  lot  more  attention  as  we  plan  for  the  future.  Therefore,  I  am 
very  happy  to  be  here  today  to  participate  in  this  interaction  with  you.  I 
have  a  learnt  a  great  deal.  I  hope  that  the  Home  Ministry  will  follow  up 
on  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made,  cull  out  a  list  of  urgent  areas, 
where  there  is  need  for  immediate  action,  also  devise  a  strategy  where  we 
can  act  -  may  be  not  immediately,  but  over  a  period  of  time,  a  medium 
and  a  long  term  strategy,  giving  our  country  a  police  system  which  is  equal 
to  the  challenges  that  our  country  faces. 

I  have  had  this  chance  to  sit  through  the  presentations.  It  is  heartening 
for  me  to  note  that  inspite  of  the  rigours  of  your  daily  routine,  you  have 
all  retained  the  analytical  abilities  to  understand  the  problems  that  lie  at 
the  core  of  your  work  and  come  up  with  possible  solutions  to  improve 
police  administration  at  the  grassroots.  The  ability  to  analyse  and  resolve 
issues  in  a  turbulent  and  changing  world,  keeping  in  view  the  larger 
national  interest  is  the  fundamental  reason  why  this  country  needs  an  All 
India  Service  like  yours.  You  have  been  charged  with  the  onerous 
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responsibility  of  maintaining  law  and  order  and  in  ensuring  peace  and 
security  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country.  Law  and  order  is 
fundamental  to  the  existence  of  a  functioning  democracy  and  a  civilised 
society.  The  Rule  of  Law  is  the  bedrock  of  a  modern  economy.  As  the 
instrument  for  maintaining  the  rule  of  law,  an  efficient,  effective  and  an 
accountable  police  administration  is  one  of  the  most  important  institutions 
of  the  modern  state.  And  as  the  managers  of  police  forces  at  the  grassroots, 
you  have  to  ensure  that  this  instrument  is  effective,  efficient,  caring,  just, 
as  well  as  responsive. 

The  police  system  has  evolved  over  the  last  one  and  a  half  centuries. 
It  is  still  governed  by  the  Police  Act  of  1861.  At  that  time,  when  the 
police  force  was  created,  the  sole  consideration  was  of  defending  the 
establishment  rather  than  providing  sensitive  and  friendly  policing  to  our 
people.  The  police  forces  were  to  serve  the  interests  of  rulers  and  not 
people.  Times  have  changed  since  then.  We  are  an  independent  and 
democratic  nation  which  takes  pride  in  its  civil  liberties,  its  rule  of  law  and 
its  judicial  system.  In  such  a  framework  as  we  are  in  today,  there  is  a  need 
to  have  in  the  police  forces  a  managerial  philosophy,  a  value  system  and 
an  ethos  in  tune  with  the  changing  needs  of  our  times. 

Building  such  a  culture,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
challenges  that  all  police  officers  must  address  on  a  priority  basis.  We 
need  to  ensure  that  police  forces  at  all  levels,  and  even  more  so  at  the 
grassroots,  change  from  a  feudal  force  to  a  democratic  service.  Police 
forces  need  to  be  seen  as  a  friend  of  the  citizen,  someone  in  whom  a 
common  man  should  repose  trust  and  faith.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
neighbourhood  policeman  was  regarded  as  a  friend,  as  a  protector.  Today, 
most  people  try  to  avoid  approaching  a  policeman  for  help.  They  are 
either  convinced  that  a  policeman  is  ineffective  and  unlikely  to  help  or  that 
he  or  she  is  likely  to  make  matters  worse.  If  one  reads  from  reports  in 
the  press  and  even  from  occasional  experiences  of  individuals,  there  is  still 
a  long  distance  to  cover  in  transforming  our  police  forces  to  this  ideal. 

There  is  therefore  a  need  to  ensure  honesty  in  our  forces.  There  is 
a  need  to  ensure  transparency  in  our  dealings,  with  our  citizens  and  also 
within  our  own  forces.  As  young  bright  officers,  you  have  the  ability  to 
make  this  transformation  happen.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  all  of  you  will 
examine  the  manner  in  which  your  forces  are  functioning  and  take  steps 
to  attain  this  ideal. 

Reference  was  made  to  frequent  transfers.  I  have  stated  on  a  number 
of  occasions  in  the  last  15  months  that  I  have  been  Prime  Minister,  that 
frequent,  arbitrary  transfers  of  officials,  demoralise  our  administration,  and 
that  we  have  to  find  ways  and  means  to  deal  with  this  pernicious 
phenomena.  Soon  after  I  took  office,  I  wrote  to  the  Chief  Ministers, 
drawing  their  attention  to  this  practice.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  carrying  convictions  with  the  Chief  Minister,  but  I  haven’t 
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given  up  and  I  propose  to  persist,  because  I  am  convinced  that  the 
onerous  duties  and  responsibilities  which  our  District  Collectors  and  District 
Superintendents  of  Police  are  required  to  carry  out,  cannot  be  carried  out 
when  there  is  excessive  uncertainty  of  tenure,  arbitrary  transfers  take 
place  causing  great  deal  of  mental  anguish,  particularly  to  officers  with 
young  children.  I  am  acutely  aware  of  this  gap  in  our  performance  and 
I  propose  to  persist  with  the  Chief  Ministers,  until  an  effective,  workable 
solution  to  this  problem  is  found. 

Today,  nations  and  Governments  all  over  the  world  confront  an 
extraordinary  range  of  threats.  New  challenges  are  emerging  each  day. 
Momentous  changes  are  taking  place  all  around  us  that  have  a  profound 
influence  on  the  security  environment  that  our  country  faces.  We  face 
many  daunting  challenges  at  home  but  we  can  derive  strength  from  the 
fact  that  our  democracy  has  endured  many  challenges  before.  The  police 
and  security  forces  have  played  a  very  important  role  in  enabling  our 
country  to  endure  and  surmount  these  challenges.  You  are  entitled  to  our 
respect  and  our  gratitude. 

Today,  when  we  speak  of  security  threats  we  must  understand  that 
these  embrace  a  multitude  of  dangers,  and  not  necessarily  only  the  threats 
of  external  aggression,  or  internal  turbulence.  There  are  several  subversive 
forces  at  work,  including  in  the  economic  realm.  Economic  globalization 
and  technological  development  have  altered  the  nature  of  crime,  giving 
rise  to  new  forms  of  white-collar  crime.  These  co-exist  with  the  most 
primitive  forms  of  extortion,  and  trafficking  in  arms,  drugs,  narcotics  and 
women.  Migration  of  people  with  large  movements  across  national  borders 
-  and  even  within  countries  has  become  an  explosive  issue  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  Antagonisms  arising  from  a  resurgence  of  religious  bigotry 
and  the  specter  of  religious  fundamentalism  and  communalism  threaten 
secular  values  and  liberal  democracy. 

I  am  convinced  that  India  presents  a  unique  opportunity  to  the 
world.  Our  way  of  life,  a  country  of  a  billion  people  with  all  the  religions 
of  the  world  being  represented  in  this  vast  country  of  ours,  trying  to  carve 
out  their  salvation  in  the  framework  of  an  open  economy  and  an  open 
society.  I  think  such  a  thing  has  never  happened  in  human  history  before 
and  therefore,  this  ‘Idea  of  India’  a  tolerant  and  inclusive,  a  humane 
civilisation  is  an  idea,  which  in  the  21st  century  acquires  a  great  deal  of 
relevance  when  people  are  talking  in  terms  of  clash  of  civilisations.  Our 
country  is  a  shining  example,  which  proves  to  the  world  that  the  future 
of  the  world  lies  not  in  the  clash  of  civilisations,  but  in  confluence  and 
dialogue  among  civilisations.  This  is  value  system,  which  we  must  nurture 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  all  our  training  academies  must  pay  adequate 
attention  to  this  aspect  of  our  curriculum. 

Urban  crime,  rape  and  violence  against  women  are  on  the  rise. 
These  are  fuelled  by  increasing  disparities  between  the  haves  and  have- 
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nots,  made  sharper  by  its  greater  visibility,  thanks  to  the  new  media 
forms.  Visible  contrasts  in  lifestyles,  rising  expectations  and  the  breakdown 
of  traditional  family  structures  may  also  be  contributing  to  increased  urban 
violence.  Today,  I  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  population  lives  in  urban 
areas  -  in  20  years  time,  probably  50  per  cent  of  the  population  will  be 
living  in  urban  areas.  Therefore,  I  listen  with  great  interest  to  the  problem 
of  policing  in  the  new  urban  milieu  that  is  now  on  the  horizon.  I  hope  that 
some  thing  concrete  will  be  done  to  grapple  with  the  challenges  of  policing 
in  the  new  metropolis  and  the  urban  areas  that  cannot  be  simply  wished 
away. 

I  do  not  want  to  discuss  here  what  social,  economic  and  political 
factors  may  be  contributing  to  these  various  trends.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  best  safeguard  against  such  threats  is  the  confidence  of  all  sections  of 
our  society  in  the  supremacy  of  the  rule  of  law,  in  the  system’s  f airplay 
and  justice  and  in  our  commitment  to  the  fundamental  values  of  our 
magnificent  Constitution.  But,  above  all,  the  people  must  have  confidence 
in  the  professionalism  of  our  police,  its  honesty,  its  integrity  and  its 
efficiency.  Whatever  deficiencies  have  been  pointed  out,  they  need  to  be 
addressed  on  a  priority  basis.  The  police  and  security  forces  must  be 
viewed  as  friends  of  the  people,  of  ordinary,  honest  citizens,  even  as  they 
instill  fear  in  law-  breakers  and  enemies  of  the  Indian  State. 

Our  commitment  to  secularism  and  to  the  equality  of  all  -  irrespective 
of  religion,  region,  caste  or  community  is  an  important  guarantor  of  social 
peace  and  harmony  in  our  country.  Fundamentalism  feeds  on  sectarianism, 
politics  of  exclusion  and  insecurity  of  the  weak.  We  must  take  care  to 
ensure  that  the  dominant,  silent  majority  has  faith,  retains  faith  in  the 
Government’s  ability  and  willingness  to  be  fair-minded  and  just,  even  as 
we  are  resolute  and  determined  to  uphold  the  rule  of  law.  It  is  on  this 
basis  that  we  can  create  the  social  and  political  environment  necessary  for 
sustained  economic  and  social  development.  Investment,  as  I  have  often 
said,  is  in  the  final  analysis,  an  act  of  faith.  That  faith  in  our  future  is 
shaped  by  the  social,  political  and  economic  environment  that  prevails  in 
the  country  at  large.  You  have,  therefore,  an  important  role  to  play  in  the 
economic  resurgence  of  our  country  by  ensuring  the  rule  of  law  and 
preserving  law  and  order. 

I  do  sincerely  hope  that  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the  police  force 
refuse  to  succumb  to  unwarranted  interference  in  your  professional  work 
and  have  the  courage  of  conviction  and  commitment  to  your  service  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  I  recognise  the  difficulties  that  you  face.  I 
recognize  the  consequences  of  degeneration  in  our  politics.  But  somewhere, 
we  must  draw  a  line.  Somewhere  there  must  be  -  when  men  and  women 
are  to  be  found  who  will  say  -  thus  far  and  no  more.  That’s  the  only  way 
we  can  preserve  and  carry  forward  the  ‘Idea  of  India’  and  also  ensure  that 
our  country  gets  our  rightful  place  in  the  comity  of  nations.  No  one  can 
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protect  the  elan,  preserve  the  morale  and  sustain  the  reputation  of  your 
service,  but  yourselves.  Adherence  to  professional  codes  of  conduct  is 
important,  necessary  and  possible,  though  I  know  at  times,  it  is  very 
difficult.  I  do  believe  that  each  one  of  us  can  make  a  difference.  We  must 
at  least  try. 

I  am  particularly  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  police  force  requires 
modernization  and  training  in  new  technologies.  I  will  work  with  the 
Home  Ministry  and  the  Planning  Commission  to  draw  up  a  blueprint  of 
a  modernised  police  force,  a  5-10  year  perspective  and  then  work  with 
the  State  Governments  to  ensure  that  our  police  forces  are  equipped  - 
resource-wise  as  well  as  whatever  other  wherewithals  they  need  to  meet 
the  challenges  that  we  face  in  these  trying  times.  But  I  also  urge  you  to 
also  insist  on  regular  refresher  courses,  daily  exercise  and  physical  fitness 
programmes  and  adoption  of  modern  management  concepts  in  running 
police  stations.  We  need  additional  resources,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
But  there  are  a  lot  of  things,  which  can  be  done  without  extra  money.  It 
is  not  very  fashionable  these  days  to  quote  Joseph  Stalin,  but  I  recall  a 
conversation  which  the  very  famous  Russian  physicist  -  Kapitza  who  was 
working  at  the  Cavendish  Laboratory  in  Cambridge,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  20th  century,  went  back  to  Russia  and  Stalin  imprisoned  him.  Kapitza 
asked  for  an  audience  with  Stalin  and  when  taken  there,  he  asked  Stalin, 
‘why  have  you  kept  me  back  in  Russia?  I  am  doing  creative  science  in 
England,  here,  I  have  no  resources,  I  have  no  facilities,  what  can  I  do? 
And  Stalin’s  answer  was  -  ‘my  dear  young  man,  it  is  precisely  because  we 
are  short  of  resources,  we  must  use  our  brains’.  There  are  many  things, 
which  can  be  achieved  through  managerial  innovativeness,  even  when 
resources  are  in  short  supply.  But  I  do  recognize  that  the  need  for  additional 
resources  cannot  be  wished  away  and  our  police  services  must  be  given 
those  additional  resources.  We  must  have  the  concept  of  a  modern  police 
station  and  we  must  have  the  ambition  to  replicate  that  model  all  over  the 
country.  We  shall  attempt  that  in  the  next  5-10  years. 

The  Indian  Police  Service  must  renew  itself  and  attain  new  heights 
of  glory.  There  was  a  time  when  the  officers  and  staff  of  the  Malabar 
police,  the  Punjab  Police,  the  Delhi  Police  and  other  units  were  highly 
respected  and  also  feared  by  criminals.  We  must  regain  that  pride  in  our 
uniform  and  earn  the  affection,  respect  and  awe  of  our  communities. 
Force  alone  cannot  be  the  weapon  of  the  police  force.  A  humane  and 
efficient  police  force  can  infact  be  more  effective  in  discharging  its 
responsibilities  than  an  aggressive  and  corrupt  one. 

I  hope  your  conference  has  been  able  to  address  some  of  these 
challenges  you  face  in  the  discharge  of  your  onerous  responsibilities.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  Home  Minister  to  consider  establishing  an  independent 
police  performance  board  that  enables  government  to  monitor  and  assess 
police  performance  in  an  objective  manner.  The  Home  Minister  may  also 
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consider  setting  up  an  independent  oversight  mechanism  to  handle 
complaints  against  police  misconduct. 

I  hope  you  will  return  to  your  watch  with  a  new  sense  of  purpose 
and  renewed  commitment  to  the  values  of  your  service.  The  nation  looks 
up  to  you  to  be  alert,  tough,  decisive,  fair,  just  and  humane.  It  is  not  an 
easy  job,  but  it  is  a  job  to  be  done.  I  wish  you  well  in  your  noble  endeavours”. 


Gearing  up  to  Face  Multi 
Dimensional  Security 
Challenges 

l^ET  ME,  AT  the  outset,  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
recipients  of  the  President’s  Police  Medals  for  distinguished  service.  I 
commend  you  for  your  dedication  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  National 
Security  and  effective  policing.  I  would  also  like  to  offer  my  heartfelt 
condolences  to  the  families  of  your  brave  colleagues  who  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  the  Nation.  I  give  you  my  assurance  that  our 
government  will  spare  no  effort  to  ensure  that  their  needs  are  met  and 
their  futures  secured. 

As  1  address  you  all  here  today,  my  mind  goes  back  to  some  of  the 
key  issues  I  had  raised  in  the  same  conference  last  year.  I  had  spoken  of 
the  challenges  facing  the  police  forces  today;  of  equipping  the  police 
forces  with  the  necessary  material  and  intellectual  resources  to  meet  these 
challenges;  of  the  need  to  generate  professionalism,  honesty,  integrity  and 
efficiency  in  the  police;  of  the  need  to  improve  the  public  image  of  the 
police  whereby  a  policeman  can  be  seen  as  a  friend  of  the  people;  of 
addressing  the  material  needs  of  policemen,  particularly  of  those  at  the 
cutting  edge  grassroots  level;  and  of  reforming  the  police  system  so  as  to 
make  it  a  more  effective  and  humane  organization.  Periodic  conferences 
like  this  are  a  good  occasion  to  reflect  on  the  progress  made  in  achieving 
these  goals.  I  had  also  asked  the  Home  Ministry  to  quickly  examine  the 
recommendations  of  earlier  committees  on  police  reforms  and  suggest 
easily  implementable  measures.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  some  progress 
has  been  made. 

Police  forces  across  the  world  continue  to  face  an  increasingly 
complex  environment.  New  security  threats  have  come  to  the  fore,  bringing 
in  their  wake  new  challenges.  Governments  across  the  world  are  trying  to 
grapple  with  them  to  formulate  suitable  responses.  In  a  large,  diverse 
country  of  continental  dimensions  undergoing  social,  economic  and  political 
change,  your  job  is  even  more  challenging. 

At  a  recent  meeting  with  the  Superintendents  of  Police,  I  was 
impressed  by  the  seriousness  with  which  young  officers  were  applying 
their  mind  to  the  problems  at  hand.  I  had  spoken  to  them  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  since  the  Police  Act  was  passed  in  1861.  Today, 
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police  forces  have  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  people,  not  rulers.  In  a 
democratic  framework  as  we  are  in  today,  there  is  a  need  to  have  in  the 
police  forces  a  managerial  philosophy,  a  value  system  and  an  ethos  in 
tune  with  the  times.  I  had  emphasized  the  need  to  ensure  that  police 
forces  at  all  levels  change  from  a  feudal  force  to  a  democratic  service.  The 
spirit  of  public  service,  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  individuals,  of  being  just 
and  humane  in  one’s  actions  must  permeate  the  entire  police  force.  I  was 
impressed  by  the  response  of  the  young  officers  to  the  challenge  I  had 
outlined  and  I  am  convinced  that  in  them,  you  have  a  group  of  officers 
who  can  transform  policing  in  the  country.  They  look  up  to  you  for 
professional  leadership.  You  have  to  set  an  example  to  them,  so  that  they 
set  an  example  to  society. 

What  are  the  key  challenges  facing  the  police  force  today?  Clearly, 
the  threat  of  terrorism  and  of  organized  crime  are  the  two  most  important. 
But  there  are  other  challenges  of  equal  importance  to  our  people.  The 
attacks  on  weaker  sections,  on  dalits,  on  minorities,  and  on  women.  Our 
police  force  must  be  equal  to  the  task  in  dealing  with  each  one  of  them. 
We  need  a  combination  of  force  and  intelligence  in  dealing  with  each  of 
these  challenges.  In  dealing  with  social  and  gender  based  violence,  there 
must  be  compassion  for  the  victim  and  firm  resolve  to  deal  with  the 
perpetrator  of  the  crime.  I  call  upon  you  to  devote  particular  attention  to 
crimes  against  all  vulnerable  sections  of  society  such  as  members  of  the 
scheduled  castes  and  scheduled  tribes,  women,  children  and  senior  citizens. 

With  economic  progress,  some  of  the  fault  lines  in  society  have  also 
become  wide.  This  has  brought  additional  responsibility  on  the  police 
forces  to  ensure  that  law  and  order  is  maintained  and  no  segment,  no 
matter  how  meek,  is  oppressed.  It  is  true  that  on  account  of  a  variety  of 
factors,  the  fruits  of  developments  have  not  reached  certain  sections  of  the 
society.  The  government  is  committed  to  providing  equal  opportunity  to 
every  community  and  every  section  of  the  population.  The  police  must 
also  be  viewed  as  a  fair,  efficient  and  honest  service.  The  people  must 
have  confidence  in  your  professionalism.  While  instilling  fear  in  those 
breaching  the  law  and  threatening  the  security  of  the  country,  the  police, 
at  the  same  time  must  be  perceived  as  friends  by  the  law  abiding  common 
citizens. 

I  have  repeatedly  said  that  no  grievance,  real  or  imaginary,  can 
justify  resort  to  terror,  violence  or  any  other  anti-social  activity.  Democracies 
provide  legitimate  means  to  express  dissent  and  to  engage  in  political 
activity,  and  must  continue  to  do  so.  However,  for  this  very  reason,  they 
cannot  afford  to  be  soft  on  terror.  No  cause  could  ever  justify  the 
indiscriminate  killing  of  innocent  men,  women  and  children.  For  several 
years,  India  has  faced  cross-border  terrorism,  directed  against  its  unity  and 
territorial  integrity.  There  is  no  question  of  any  compromise  with  terror 
anywhere,  be  it  Jammu  &  Kashmir  or  any  other  part  of  our  nation. 
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I  am  aware  that  you  face  multi-dimensional  security  challenges  in 
different  regions  of  our  country,  including  Jammu  &  Kashmir,  the  North 
East  and  in  a  large  swathe  of  the  hinterland,  which  is  affected  by  the 
problem  of  Left  Wing  extremism.  Several  noteworthy  steps  by  way  of 
conflict  resolution  have  been  taken  with  regard  to  Jammu  &  Kashmir  and 
the  North  East.  Notwithstanding  these  peace  initiatives,  the  police  and 
security  machinery  of  the  country  cannot  afford  to  lower  their  guard.  No 
group  or  organization  can  be  allowed  to  take  the  law  of  the  land  in  their 
own  hands  and  indulge  in  violence.  In  this  connection,  the  scenario  on  the 
naxalism  front  remains  grim,  which  would  require  concerted  and 
comprehensive  endeavour  on  the  part  of  all  the  agencies  involved  before 
the  situation  can  improve.  In  several  parts  of  the  country,  there  have  been 
increasing  instances  of  public  protest  against  highhandedness  of  militant 
and  naxalite  cadres,  which  are  welcome  signs  and  need  to  be  harnessed 
as  a  possible  paradigm  for  dealing  with  such  anti-national  elements. 

I  recognise  that  the  problem  of  naxalism  cannot  be  solved  by  police 
action  alone.  While  we  do  need  sustained  and  effective  police  action,  we 
have  to  accelerate  socio-economic  development  of  the  naxal  affected  areas. 
Development  programmes  of  the  government  are  aimed  at  reducing 
imbalances  between  regions  and  improving  the  lot  of  poor  people.  The 
National  Rural  Employment  Guarantee  Act  will  go  a  long  way  in  mitigating 
poverty  in  many  naxal  affected  areas.  The  government  has  also  set  up  a 
Backward  Regions  Grant  Fund  to  finance  development  of  backward  regions. 
There  is  a  proposal  to  provide  rights  to  tribals  living  in  forest  villages  so 
that  they  can  have  a  secure  livelihood.  The  Border  Area  Development 
Programme  is  another  programme  which  has  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  effective  border  management.  It  aims  to  ensure  socio-economic 
development  of  the  border  areas  and  promote  a  sense  of  security  among 
the  people  living  there. 

Apart  from  investing  in  social  and  physical  infrastructure  in  the 
naxalite  and  border  areas,  there  is  urgent  need  to  improve  the  quality  of 
governance  in  these  areas.  Superior  outcomes  must  reflect  the  increased 
outlays  in  these  districts.  Ground  level  implementation  of  developmental 
schemes  and  programmes  must  be  effective  and  result  oriented.  I  urge 
police  officials  to  work  hand-in-hand  with  project  directors  and  Chief 
Executive  Officers  of  District  Rural  Development  Agencies  to  ensure  this. 

While  human  rights  awareness  and  sensitivity  has  grown  over  the 
last  few  decades,  their  actual  application  and  realization  at  the  ground 
level  has  been  rather  modest.  This  is  not  only  the  experience  of  the 
developing  countries  like  ours,  but  a  clearly  recognized  problem  in  the 
West  as  well.  The  gap  between  growing  awareness  and  sensitivity  vis-a- 
vis  practical  application  has,  therefore,  been  recognized  as  the  central 
obstacle  in  the  substantive  realization  of  human  rights.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  overcoming  such  a  central  hurdle  needs  a  multi-pronged  strategy 
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targeting  processes  and  institutions  of  governance  at  different  levels,  and 
various  interest  groups  in  a  civil  society. 

There  should  be  a  system  of  internal  checks  and  balances  to  minimize 
the  scope  of  excess  or  omission.  Prompt  corrective  and  penal  action  is 
necessary.  This  is  especially  so  in  relation  to  the  functioning  of  the  police. 
The  powers  of  arrest,  search,  seizure,  institution  of  a  criminal  case  in 
courts,  and  so  on  afford  vast  scope  for  misconduct  by  police  personnel 
and  officers.  This  can  and  does  harm  and  harass  innocent  citizens  also. 
There  must  be  zero  tolerance  for  extra-judicial  killings.  Apart  from  positive 
acts  of  commission,  policemen  also  cause  injury  to  public  by  not  performing 
their  mandatory  duties.  The  challenge  facing  the  police  have,  therefore, 
changed  substantially  in  recent  years.  The  Technology  and  Communications 
Revolution  has  fundamentally  altered  the  law  and  order  scenario.  A 
paradigm  change  in  criminal  behaviour  has  also  occurred  during  this  period. 
Police  methodology  must  keep  pace  with  these  changes. 

During  the  last  DGP  Conference  in  2004,  I  had  suggested  that  a 
quick  review  be  undertaken  of  some  of  the  critical  recommendations  already 
available  on  police  reforms.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  committee  set 
up  by  the  Home  Ministry  has  indicated  a  road  map  for  those  reform 
measures  which  would  make  maximum  impact  on  police  effectiveness  as 
well  as  gain  the  confidence  and  trust  of  the  community  to  whom  the 
police  are  committed  to  protect  and  provide  justice.  The  forty-nine 
recommendations  culled  out  by  this  Review  Committee  are  already  with 
the  State  Governments  and  I  am  told  that  in  a  meeting  of  the  Chief 
Secretaries  and  DGPs  from  all  the  States  this  issue  was  specially  focused 
by  the  Union  Home  Ministry.  I  also  learn  that  an  Expert  Committee  of 
eminent  specialists  has  been  set  up  by  the  Home  Ministry  to  redraft  the 
Police  Act  of  1861.  It  is  indeed  a  welcome  step.  I  hope  the  Expert 
Committee  will  submit  its  report  quickly.  I  believe  many  of  the 
recommendations  are  already  being  implemented  in  Union  territories.  I 
learn  that  some  of  the  necessary  legislative  amendments  in  the  Criminal 
laws  have  also  been  initiated.  I  am  also  informed  that  a  majority  of  the 
states  are  in  favour  of  implementing  many  of  these  recommendations.  I 
wish  to  re-emphasize  the  importance  of  these  measures  as  major  steps  for 
good  governance  and  improving  the  delivery  systems  for  the  citizens  of 
this  country. 

The  time  has  come,  I  believe,  for  taking  some  bold  decisions.  The 
Police  must  begin  to  think  big  and  think  “out-of-the-box’.  This  is  important 
if  crucial  changes  in  police  attitudes  are  to  be  effected,  and  proper  direction 
given  towards  creation  of  a  modern  police  force.  I  have  reviewed  the 
present  scheme  of  grants  from  the  Centre  to  the  States  intended  for 
police  modernization.  I  believe  this  has  not  fully  achieved  the  purpose  for 
which  this  was  intended.  There  has  been,  for  example,  little  in  the  way 
of  real  modernization.  Much  of  the  funding  under  this  head  has  gone  to 
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meet  the  routine  requirements  of  police  forces  in  the  different  States. 
Funds  have  been  used  to  procure  fancy  vehicles  and  gadgets,  not  always 
on  improving  the  cutting  edge.  The  scheme  has  thus  become  infructuous, 
as  far  as  gearing  the  police  machinery  is  concerned  for  the  formidable 
challenges  that  lie  ahead.  I  am,  therefore,  of  the  view  that  we  must  think 
afresh  and  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  modernization  programme. 

It  is  my  considered  view,  and  I  have  consistently  held  this  opinion, 
that  our  economic  programmes  and  development  are  wholly  contingent 
upon  upholding  the  rule  of  law  in  the  country.  The  police  thus  have  a  very 
vital  role  to  play  development  of  the  nation.  They  must  be  fully  prepared 
and  adequately  equipped  for  the  challenges  that  lie  in  the  future:  Newer 
crimes,  such  as  Economic  Crimes  and  Cyber  crimes  must  merit  their 
attention.  All  this  would  entail  a  quantum  jump  in  the  thinking  of,  and 
planning  for,  the  police.  It  would  also  demand  a  wider  comprehension  of 
the  nature  of  the  new  problems,  as  also  how  best  to  strengthen  the 
technical  capabilities  of  the  Police,  enhance  the  quality  of  their  manpower, 
and  improve  their  training.  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  police 
force  is  in  need  of  increased  investment,  better  training  and  capacity 
building.  There  is  need  for  greater  inter-service  and  inter-State  coordination 
and  sharing  of  criminal  intelligence  to  ensure  prompt  and  swift  action 

For  all  of  this,  I  propose  to  establish  a  Police  Mission  which  is 
intended  to  give  the  police  a  new  outlook  and  a  new  sense  of  purpose. 
The  Mission  will  seek  to  transform  the  police  forces  in  the  country  into 
effective  instruments  for  maintenance  of  internal  security  and  facing  the 
challenges  of  the  next  century,  by  equipping  them  with  the  necessary 
material,  intellectual  and  organizational  resources.  The  Mission  should  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  creating  a  new  vision  for  the  Police.  It 
could  decide  on  a  proper  time  frame  in  which  to  accomplish  this  task.  The 
Mission  would  need  to  pay  special  attention  to  empowering  the  police 
force  at  all  levels;  to  appropriate  decentralization  and  delegation  of  powers; 
to  enhancing  the  skills  and  competency  levels  at  the  grassroots;  to  the 
promotion  of  a  culture  of  excellence  in  police  organizations;  to  enhance 
accountability  to  the  people;  to  meet  new  challenges  such  as  asymmetric 
warfare,  new  trends  in  urban  unrest  and  disorder,  and  new  forms  of  social 
unrest. 


The  Mission  can  also  look  at  providing  the  police  with  modern 
equipment  to  discharge  its  current  and  future  responsibilities;  a  well  designed 
programme  for  the  construction  of  suitably  equipped  modern  police  stations; 
at  meeting  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  housing  needs  of  the  police;  at 
better  logistics  for  the  police;  at  ensuring  availability  of  state-of-the  art 
equipment  and  upgrading  of  police  communications  and  technology.  The 
end  result  should  be  the  proper  empowerment  of  the  police,  both  in  the 
States  and  at  the  Centre,  to  meet  future  challenges. 
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I  must,  however,  draw  your  attention  to  the  prevalent  negative 
public  perception  in  the  country  with  respect  to  the  competence  and 
commitment  of  our  police  forces.  I  am  aware  that  policing  is  often 
considered  a  thankless  and  unenviable  job.  Policemen,  by  and  large,  are 
overworked  and  have  to  be  on  duty  even  at  a  time  when  others  are  with 
their  family  members. 

They  spend  most  festivals  away  from  their  loved  ones  ensuring  that 
peace  is  maintained.  Despite  these  sacrifices,  the  image  of  the  police 
remains  poor,  which  needs  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  effective  manner. 

Police  should  enjoy  the  respect  and  the  trust  of  the  common  citizens. 
Otherwise,  the  entire  police  delivery  system  would  suffer.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  deal  with  the  complex  problems  that  the 
nation  faces  without  keeping  the  morale  of  the  police  force  high.  It  is 
important  to  give  adequate  attention  to  the  basic  needs,  such  as  housing 
and  economic  security,  of  the  police  personnel. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  once  again,  that  machines  are  no  substitute 
for  men;  resources  are  no  substitute  for  attitudes;  and,  the  quality  of 
human  resource  is  critical  to  the  success  of  human  endeavours.  Therefore, 
while  we  commit  ourselves  to  improving  the  physical  resources  of  the 
police,  I  charge  you  to  commit  yourself  to  the  task  of  improving  and 
transforming  the  human  resource  in  the  police  and  making  them  skilled, 
competent,  just  and  humane.  Friends,  I  am  confident  that  our  police  and 
security  forces  under  your  competent  leadership  are  capable  of  dealing 
with  these  enormous  challenges.  I  am  sure  you  have  paid  attention  to 
these  issues  in  your  deliberations.  I  wish  you  well  in  all  your  endeavours. 


Towards  Strengthening  Our 
Defence  Capability 

At  THE  OUTSET  I  would  like  to  join  my  colleague  the  honourable 
Raksha  Mantri  to  pay  tribute  to  our  jawans  and  officers  who  valiantly 
defend  our  borders.  I  also  express  our  Nation’s  profound  gratitude  to  the 
men  and  women  in  uniform  who  helped  in  rescue,  relief,  rehabilitation 
and  reconstruction  in  the  wake  of  a  variety  of  natural  disasters.  The 
humanism  and  efficiency  of  our  armed  forces  in  responding  to  the  tsunami 
disaster,  to  floods  in  various  parts  of  our  country,  to  cyclones  and 
earthquakes,  especially  the  recent  quake  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  have 
made  us  all  proud  of  our  gallant  armed  forces. 

The  security  challenge  facing  India  is  diverse,  complex  and  evolving. 
That  is  to  be  expected  given  our  size,  our  location,  our  historical  legacy 
and,  increasingly,  our  expected  role  in  the  emerging  multi-polar  world. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War,  increasing  global  interdependence  and 
the  trans-border  nature  of  many  threats  have  made  strategic  concepts 
developed  in  a  bi-polar  world  somewhat  irrelevant.  The  United  States  is 
today  the  dominant  economic,  military,  technological  and  cultural  power. 
However,  it  can  be  anticipated  that  the  European  Union,  Russia,  China, 
Japan  and  India  will  consolidate  their  individual  positions  to  play  a  global 
role.  We  must  evolve  a  new  paradigm  of  security  cooperation  relevant  to 
an  emerging  multi-polar  world  in  which  global  threats  obtain  global 
responses. 

This  is  precisely  what  India  has  sought  to  do.  We  have  entered  into 
strategic  partnerships  with  the  United  States,  Russia,  Japan  and  the 
European  Union  and  are  pursuing  strategic  cooperation  with  China.  Today, 
nations  are  engaged  simultaneously  both  in  competition  and  cooperation. 

While  the  international  community  has  made  some  progress  in 
evolving  a  rule-based  order  for  managing  the  economic  and  commercial 
dimensions  of  globalization,  the  absence  of  an  effective,  rule-based  order 
is  acutely  felt  in  addressing  contemporary  security  threats,  such  as  terrorism 
and  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Simultaneously, 
globalization  has  sharpened  the  threat  posed  to  us  by  instability  in  both 
our  immediate  and  our  proximate  neighbourhood.  Along  with  this,  we 
must  also  be  mindful  of  the  desire  of  extra-regional  powers  to  keep  us 
engaged  in  low-intensity  conflicts  and  local  problems,  to  weigh  us  down 
in  a  low-level  equilibrium. 
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To  meet  these  challenges,  our  strategy  has  to  be  based  on  three 
broad  pillars.  First,  to  strengthen  ourselves  economically  and  technologically; 
Second,  to  acquire  adequate  defence  capability  to  counter  and  rebut  threats 
to  our  security,  and  third,  to  seek  partnerships  both  on  the  strategic  front 
and  on  the  economic  and  technological  front  to  widen  our  policy  and 
developmental  options. 

With  this  in  perspective,  India  too  is  reciprocating  positively  to 
overtures  of  other  major  players  in  the  global  balance  of  power.  No  doubt 
this  involves  sophisticated  bargaining  with  each  of  them.  It  is  unrealistic 
to  expect  nations  to  act  for  altruistic  reasons.  International  relations  are 
in  the  final  analysis,  power  relations.  This  balance  of  power  politics  in 
international  relations  is  more  sophisticated  than  during  the  Cold  War  era. 
We  must  learn  to  deal  with  this  new  reality  and  plan  our  long-term 
security  based  on  a  proper  appreciation  of  these  evolving  trends. 

Consequently,  we  should  develop  friendly  interactive  relations  with 
as  many  major  powers  as  possible.  For  the  armed  forces,  such  interaction 
should  encompass  weapon  and  equipment  acquisition,  joint  development 
of  systems  and  evolution  of  defence  doctrines.  This  will  help  in  securing 
wider  international  support  when  we  need  it  most. 

In  the  Arthashastra,  Kautilya  wrote  that  a  healthy  economy  is  a 
sound  foundation  for  well-funded  armed  forces.  “From  the  strength  of  the 
treasury”,  he  said  “the  army  is  born”.  But  it  is  not  only  for  fiscal  reasons 
that  the  health  of  our  economy  is  important  for  our  national  security.  A 
healthy,  growing  and  stable  economy  in  itself  enhances  security.  New 
notions  of  “Comprehensive  National  Power”  give  high  weightage  to 
economic,  social,  scientific,  technological,  educational  and  cultural  aspects 
of  power.  Military  strength  alone  no  longer  guarantees  a  nation’s  security. 
Knowledge  power  and  economic  capabilities  are  equally  important. 

I  am  sure  that  our  defence  community  recognizes  that  economic 
progress  has  enabled  accelerated  equipment  modernization.  Today’s 
international  climate  enables  us  to  draw  on  world  financial  flows  for 
development  and  to  offer  our  skills  in  exchange  for  other  countries 
outsourcing  services  and  manufacturing  to  India  for  mutual  benefit. 

Our  armed  forces  have  always  been  assured  that  our  Government 
will  never  shy  away  from  finding  funds  for  our  defence  requirements  and 
I  endorse  what  the  Defence  Minister  has  said  in  his  address.  It  should  be 
obvious,  however,  that  any  Government  will  find  it  easier  to  find  the 
required  resources  if  the  economy  grows  faster  and  generates  the  incomes 
and  revenues  required.  If  our  economy  grows  at  8  per  cent  per  annum 
it  will  not  be  difficult  for  us  to  allocate  about  3  per  cent  of  our  GDP  for 
our  national  defence.  This  should  provide  for  a  handsome  defence  budget. 
Hence,  our  priority  is  to  pursue  policies  to  generate  faster  economic 
growth  and  mobilize  more  resources. 
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Critical  to  our  effort  to  step  up  the  rate  of  economic  growth  is  the 
assurance  of  energy  security.  This  requires  a  broad-based  energy  policy 
based  on  rational  economic  and  strategic  considerations.  Rational  domestic 
pricing  policies,  financing  of  long-term  investments,  diversification  of  sources 
of  energy  and  ensuring  the  security  of  sea-lanes  and  other  means  of 
securing  energy  supplies  are  vital  for  our  national  energy  security.  In  this 
context,  an  expansion  of  our  civilian  nuclear  energy  programme  is  also  of 
vital  national  interest.  The  agreement  entered  into  with  the  United  States 
during  my  visit  to  that  country  in  July,  I  hope,  when  operationalised  will 
help  us  enormously  in  this  regard. 

I  do  believe  that  it  is  in  our  national  security  interest  to  ensure  that 
our  neighbours  evolve  as  viable  States  with  moderate  and  stable  political 
and  social  environment  and  a  robust  economy.  There  is  a  role  for  diplomacy 
and  for  civil  society  in  influencing  this  process.  South  Asia  must  be  home 
to  open  societies  and  open  economies.  That  is  in  our  interests  and  in  the 
interests  of  all  countries  of  South  Asia.  Political  pluralism  and  moderation 
can  stabilize  our  security  environment. 

We  also  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  security  of  the  sea  lanes  to  our 
east  and  west.  The  Indian  Navy  therefore  must  expand  its  capability  to 
protect  these  sea  lanes.  We  must  ensure  workable  alliances  with  like- 
minded  countries  for  the  security  of  these  sea  lanes,  for  our  commercial 
and  energy  security. 

Lately,  natural  disasters  have  emerged  as  a  major  area  of  operation 
for  our  armed  forces.  Apart  from  providing  logistical  support  to  civilian 
authorities,  the  armed  forces  are  being  called  upon  to  deal  with  humanitarian 
challenges,  project  capabilities  abroad  and  engage  the  defence  services  of 
other  countries.  Such  demands  will  increase  as  we  face  forecasts  of  natural 
disasters  of  unexpected  magnitude  in  the  future.  We  must  therefore  engage 
in  scenario  building  and  in  disaster  management  gaming  to  prepare  for  all 
eventualities. 

In  my  address  last  year,  I  dealt  with  issues  relating  to  modernization 
and  use  of  latest  technology  in  some  detail.  I  must  repeat  here  that  this 
will  remain  a  priority  for  us.  Our  armed  forces  requirement  for  modern 
equipment  will  receive  priority  attention.  There  should  be  no  doubt  that 
our  Government  will  make  the  required  funds  available  for  equipment  for 
our  armed  forces.  I  am  happy  that  after  a  long  gap  our  Government  has 
been  able  to  step  up  defence  equipment  purchases  aimed  at  modernization 
of  all  our  services.  In  this  context,  I  would  like  to  compliment  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  for  bringing  out  a  comprehensive  procurement  manual  to 
streamline  procedures,  enhance  transparency  and  reduce  timelines  for 
decision  making.  This  is  one  important  step  towards  the  goal  of  procedural 
reform  aimed  at  faster,  more  transparent  and  better  decision  making  in 
defence  procurement. 
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Defence  planning  also  requires  greater  attention  to  service  related 
issues,  including  training  and  benefits  for  both  ex  servicemen  and  for  the 
next  of  kin  of  our  soldiers.  We  have  established  a  new  department  of  ex- 
servicemen,  and  we  have  launched  a  scholarship  scheme  to  assist  in  the 
education  of  the  wards  of  ex-servicemen  and  widows.  We  have  refined  the 
Ex-servicemen’s  Contributory  Health  Scheme.  We  must  also  move  ahead 
to  establish  a  National  Defence  University  soon,  as  recommended  by  the 
K  Subrahmanyam  Committee  on  this  very  subject.  However,  we  still  need 
fresh  thinking  on  how  best  to  improve  training,  and  to  address  the  shortfall 
in  recruitment  of  officers  in  the  services. 

In  closing,  let  me  once  again  express  to  you  the  nation’s  gratitude 
and  pride  in  the  professionalism  and  dedication  that  you  have  always 
shown  in  defending  our  motherland  and  serving  our  people.  May  your 
path  be  blessed. 


Developing  New  Strategies  to 
Meet  Emerging  Security 
Challenges 

I  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  here  in  your  midst  to  celebrate  the  40th 
Anniversary  of  the  Institute  of  Defense  Studies  and  Analysis.  I  am  particularly 
happy  that  you  have  chosen  on  this  auspicious  occasion  to  honour  your 
former  Director,  Shri  K.  Subrahmanyam,  for  helping  to  lay  a  strong 
foundation  for  this  institution  in  its  formative  years.  His  incisive  writings 
continue  to  stimulate  and  contribute  to  the  thinking  of  strategic  analysts 
and  policy  makers  in  this  vital  area  of  national  concern.  We  look  forward 
to  many  more  years  of  active  contribution  from  this  doyen  of  the  strategic 
community  in  India,  to  the  vital  policy  debates  of  our  times. 

Over  the  years,  Shri  Subrahmanyam  has  pointed  out  in  his  writings 
the  importance  of  making  strategic  choices  that  affect  our  national  security 
and  well-being,  by  careful  weighing  of  costs  and  benefits  without  getting 
trapped  in  “black  and  white”  views  of  the  world,  ignoring  the  shades  in 
between,  in  which  the  real  world  manifests  itself.  He  has  been  an  ardent 
advocate  of  a  holistic  vision  of  national  security,  tempered  with  a  sense 
of  realism  and  pragmatism. 

Let  me  therefore  suggest  that  in  keeping  with  our  honorand’s  dictum 
on  the  need  for  long  term  planning,  we  use  this  anniversary  celebration 
to  introspect  on  strategic  policy  planning  in  general,  and  on  IDSA’s 
contributions  to  this  process  in  particular. 

On  balance,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  over  the  past  four  decades 
IDSA  has  largely  fulfilled  its  mission.  While  the  existence  of  IDS  A  as  one 
of  our  few  strategic  think-tanks  suggests  a  deeper  need  to  create  an 
adequately  vibrant  strategic  community,  this  is  perhaps  a  subject  for  study 
in  its  own  right.  Suffice  here  to  say  that  I  believe  your  institute  has 
rendered  yeoman  service,  often  in  difficult  circumstances,  to  promote 
strategic  thinking,  inform  policy-makers  and  the  public  at  large,  and  to 
develop  a  community  of  strategic  thinkers.  I  congratulate  all  those  associated 
with  this  Institute  for  contributing  to  strategic  studies  and  institution  building 
in  a  vital  area  of  national  concern. 

However,  an  anniversary  is  also  an  occasion  to  objectively  consider 
the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  to  strategize  to  meet  the  challenges  of  our 
future.  I  would  like  to  briefly  outline  the  challenges  that  confront  us  today. 


Speech  at  the  40th  Anniversary  Function  of  the  Institute  of  Defence  Studies  and 
Analysis,  New  Delhi,  November  11  2005 
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It  is  a  truism  that  despite  the  progress  humankind  has  recorded, 
war,  like  privation,  disease  and  ignorance,  is  far  from  being  eliminated.  In 
fact,  as  we  progress  materially,  our  record  in  coping  with  conflict  seems 
to  be,  probably,  worsening.  While  instances  of  war  and  armed  conflict 
may  have  been  reduced  over  time,  the  actual  impact  on  people  has 
worsened.  Estimates  suggest  that  mortality  caused  by  conflict  has  increased 
dramatically,  from  1.6  million  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  nearly  110 
million  in  the  twentieth  century. 

We  can  therefore  draw  no  comfort  from  the  trends  that  determine 
our  future.  Optimists  suggest  that  the  present  security  challenges  will  at 
worst  persist;  but  pessimists  forecast  cataclysmic  devastation.  Pragmatists 
suggest  that  security  problems  will  worsen  overtime,  but  probably 
incrementally.  Personally,  despite  my  own  training  in  the  “dismal  science” 
of  Economics,  I  am  inclined  to  be  more  optimistic  than  the  optimists. 
Perhaps  Bonar  Law  was  right  when  he  said  that  “there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  inevitable  war.  If  war  comes,  it  will  be  from  the  failure  of  human 
wisdom”.  1  believe  that  peace  in  our  troubled  and  violent  age  requires 
eternal  vigil,  patience  and  wisdom.  We  must  all  work  together  to  analyze 
potential  sources  of  conflict  to  find  solutions  without  recourse  to  arms.  It 
is  this  that  is  the  challenge  before  Governments  and  humankind  as  a 
whole. 


It  is  in  this  context  that  centres  of  research  and  think-tanks  derive 
their  importance.  Policy  making  in  most  countries  is  often  reactive: 
Governments  are  driven  by  deadlines  and  events.  And  once  an  event 
occurs,  it  is  a  bit  late  to  plan  for  it!  This  is  one  reason  why  so  many 
problems  are  difficult  to  resolve.  Proactive  planning  is  the  goal  of  strategic 
thinkers  worldwide,  and  this  is  where  your  community  must  step  up  efforts 
to  identify  problems,  highlight  trends,  develop  scenarios,  and  suggest  policy 
options,  before  crises  overtake  us. 

I  have  often  said  and  felt  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  long  term 
planning.  Of  course  there  is  a  saying  of  a  very  famous  Cambridge 
economist,  Lord  Keynes,  who  said  in  the  long  term,  we  are  all  dead,  but 
I  do  believe  that  there  is  a  need  for  long  term  planning.  On  the  one  hand, 
policy  papers  can  sometimes  become  impractical,  and  on  the  other,  policy 
options  are  sometimes  bereft  of  long  term  vision.  Our  academia  loses  its 
sense  of  independence  and  Government  begins  to  devalue  inputs  from 
outside  its  system.  There  is  therefore  an  obvious  interest  in  strengthening 
mutual  interaction  to  focus  on  long  term  planning. 

In  the  lexicon  of  economics,  the  cost  of  investing  in  long-term 
policy  making  -  in  time,  money  and  energy  -  are  quantifiable  and 
immediate.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  benefits  are  reaped  only  in  future, 
and  all  too  frequently,  by  successors.  These  benefits  are  also  hard  to 
quantify,  since  a  crisis  averted  does  not  register  on  the  popular 
consciousness.  Naturally,  the  incentive  for  in-depth  analysis  and  long-term 
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policy  planning  has  always  been  weak,  despite  the  obviously  disastrous 
consequences  of  ignoring  such  efforts. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  elaborate  my  perspective  of  our  security 
environment.  There  are  those  who  define  security  solely  in  the  narrow 
prism  of  violent  conflict.  However,  I  believe  violence  is  only  a  symptom 
of  larger  social  and  economic  ailments.  Societies  face  risks  in  terms  of 
competition  the  power  and  control,  from  institutional  failures,  weakening 
democratic  structures,  economic  disparities  and,  of  course,  sectarian  and 
territorial  disputes.  Sometimes  external  factors  such  as  regional  conflict, 
scarcity  of  resources  and  economic  shocks  adversely  affect  societies.  For 
instance,  competition  for  the  increasingly  expensive  sources  of  energy 
particularly  hydrocarbons  can  lead  to  local  and  even  global  economic 
crises,  and  eventually  if  care  not  taken,  may  lead  to  serious  conflicts  as 
well.  Indeed,  many  threats  to  internal  security  derive  from  a  sense  of 
alienation  among  people.  This  sentiment  is  then  exploited  by  external 
forces  inimical  to  our  nation. 

There  is  thus  a  link  between  external  and  internal  threats  to  our 
security.  Therefore,  apart  from  firm  political  and  administrative  handling 
of  such  threats,  we  also  need  the  economic  and  social  space  within  which 
a  political  leadership  can  contend  with  such  problems.  This  space  can  be 
created  by  rapid  social  and  economic  development.  Apart  from  deriving 
a  linkage  with  our  own  internal  challenges,  regional  disturbances  in 
neighbouring  countries  affect  us  in  other  ways.  The  danger  of  a  number 
of  failed  States  emerging  in  our  neighbourhood  has  far  reaching 
consequences  for  our  region  and  our  people.  The  impact  includes  crises 
which  generate  an  inflow  of  refugees  and  by  destablisation  of  our  border 
areas.  We  see  signs  of  the  ills  of  disaffection,  alienation  and  conflict  not 
only  in  India  but  also  across  our  neighbourhood.  We  have  to  be  alert  to 
these  developments  and  deal  with  the  dangers  that  lie  ahead. 

The  breakdown  of  effective  international  mechanisms  also  affects 
the  security  of  individual  countries.  As  long  as  terrorism  was  seen  as  a 
phenomenon  that  was  ‘elsewhere’,  the  international  community  was 
unwilling  to  adopt  an  effective  coordinated  strategy  to  deal  with  this  menace 
which  constitutes  a  grave  threat  to  the  civilized  world.  Similarly,  the 
international  regime  against  proliferation  is  also  under  stress.  It  is  clear 
that  the  existing  system  of  unequal  and  discriminatory  rules,  based  on  the 
nuclear  Non  Proliferation  Treaty  is  deeply  flawed.  It  has  permitted  unchecked 
proliferation  by  some,  while  preventing  countries  such  as  ours  from  acting 
in  its  economic  and  security  interests.  An  effective  non  proliferation 
framework  that  addresses  our  security  interests  while  simultaneously 
encouraging  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  is  in  our  vital  national  interest. 

Apart  from  the  many  factors  that  are  challenges  to  our  security, 
options  to  address  such  challenges  are  also  not  limited  to  mere  application 
of  force.  Whether  it  is  war  in  its  classical  sense,  or  in  its  many  variations 
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such  as  internal  conflict,  insurgent  movements  or  even  transnational 
terrorism,  non-military  measures  are  invariably  needed  to  evolve  durable 
solutions.  Hence,  policy  analysts  must  adopt  interdisciplinary  approaches 
and  policy  planners  should  develop  sophisticated,  multi-pronged  responses. 
These  must  result  in  improving  our  security  in  all  its  dimensions:  economic, 
social,  political  and  even  in  terms  of  food  and  energy  security.  Such  an 
approach  is  even  more  important  as  military  and  police  forces  grapple 
with  new  and  unconventional  challenges. 

At  the  same  time,  as  media  transforms  our  world  into  a  global 
village,  threats  involving  large-scale  loss  of  lives  have  to  be  factored  into 
any  security  matrix.  Similarly,  just  as  our  interconnected  world  has  brought 
with  it  an  easing  of  borders  or  softening  of  borders,  it  has  also  unfortunately 
enabled  many  security  problems  to  attain  transnational  and  global 
dimensions.  The  specter  of  international  terrorism  is  one  such  phenomenon 
evolving  out  of  the  churning  that  has  accompanied  globalization  processes. 
It  is  imperative  to  contend  with  both  trans-border,  regional  and  global 
ramifications  of  local  problems  as  well  as  the  reverse.  In  devising  strategies 
to  meet  transborder  challenges,  we  must  now  consider  ways  of  evolving 
multinational  strategies. 

We  must  also  find  ways  of  using  international  opinion  as  a  force 
multiplier  in  addressing  external  challenges  effectively.  No  country  in  the 
world,  howsoever  powerful,  even  the  sole  superpower  in  the  world  today, 
can  counter  threats  unilaterally.  This  therefore  makes  diplomacy  doubly 
important  for  a  poor  country  such  as  ours.  I  have  often  said  that  for  us 
in  India,  effective  diplomacy  is  an  important  supplement  and  indeed  an 
alternative  to  excessive  defence  spending.  Therefore  it  is  important  to 
devise  methods  of  effectively  participating  in  multilateral  fora,  in  influencing 
world  opinion  and  striving  to  make  such  mechanisms  more  representative, 
more  consensual  and  more  effective  and  mindful  of  India’s  national 
concerns. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  have  said  in  the  past  that  our  security 
policy  in  the  emerging  global  order  must  be  based  on  three  pillars.  The 
first  must  be  to  strengthen  India  economically  and  technologically;  second, 
to  develop  adequate  defence  capability  making  the  optimal  use  of  modern 
science  and  technology  so  that  we  can  effectively  meet  all  contemporary 
challenges  to  our  security.  And  finally  we  must  develop  partnerships  in  the 
strategic  economic  and  technological  spheres  to  enlarge  our  policy  choices 
and  developmental  options. 

Therefore,  our  engagement  with  the  major  powers  and  indeed  with 
the  world  must  be  set  in  this  wider  perspective.  We  must  balance  the 
pursuit  of  national  interests  with  a  clear  appreciation  of  what  other  nations 
perceive  as  their  core  interests.  To  advance  our  own  security  interests,  we 
must  engage  in  cooperative,  constructive  and  mutually  beneficial  relations 
with  all  major  powers  of  the  world.  Most  of  all,  we  must  engage  in 
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proactively  strengthening  multilateral  mechanisms  for  financial,  economic 
and  political  security. 

We  have  as  a  nation,  a  great  State  in  a  rule  based  international 
system,  a  system  that  is  rule  based  and  not  deal  based.  I  believe  all  poor 
countries  have  a  stake  in  an  international  system  that  is  just  equitable  and 
effective. 

National  security  is  increasingly  a  complex  and  interlinked  challenge. 
Appropriate  handling  now  requires  comprehensive  capabilities  and  the 
collective  effort  of  the  nation.  In  a  troubled  world,  India  can  and  must  play 
a  more  positive  role  in  securing  peace  and  maintaining  it.  We  need  to  do 
so  remaining  mindful  of  the  fact  that  international  relations  are  ultimately 
power  relations,  based  on  realpolitik,  not  on  sentiment.  And  howsoever, 
we  may  regret  it,  international  relations  are  not  a  morality  play. 

While  India  seeks  economic  development  and  material  progress 
both  for  itself  and  for  the  role  that  we  believe  is  India’s  destiny,  institutions 
such  as  yours  must  strive  to  become  world  class  centres  of  excellence. 
Your  goal  must  be  to  expand  the  knowledge  pool  on  issues  of  security  and 
in  planning  for  a  better  collective  future  for  our  people.  I  wish  you  well 
in  these  endeavours,  on  this  auspicious  day.  May  your  efforts  to  achieve 
this  vision  be  realized  well  before  the  50th  anniversary  of  your  establishment. 


Towards  Eradicating  the 
Scrouge  of  Corruption 

“I 

JIT  GIVES  ME  immense  pleasure  to  be  with  you  on  this  auspicious 
occasion  of  the  foundation  stone  laying  ceremony  of  the  new  CBI  Head 
Office  in  Delhi.  This  has  been  a  long-standing  need  of  CBI  and  I  am 
happy  that  today  we  are  taking  a  step  forward  to  provide  the  CBI  its  own 
home. 

I  attach  great  importance  to  the  work  entrusted  to  the  CBI.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  over  the  years,  CBI,  with  its  efficiency  and  impartiality 
has  earned  a  name  for  itself.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  good  work  done  by  all 
of  you  that  the  executive,  the  legislature,  the  judiciary  and  the  people  of 
our  country  at  large,  repose  high  faith  and  trust  in  your  professionalism, 
in  your  capability  and  in  your  effectiveness.  I  congratulate  you  for  having 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  CBI  as  the  premier  investigating  agency  of 
our  country. 

I  greatly  value  the  professional  autonomy  and  integrity  of  your 
organisation.  It  is  my  solemn  commitment  to  our  people  that  our 
Government  will  never  interfere  in  your  professional  work,  as  indeed  it 
has  not  since  we  assumed  office. 

From  the  perspective  of  investigative  and  law  enforcement  agencies, 
the  fast  changing  national  and  international  political,  socio-economic  and 
technological  scenario  warrants  profound,  far-reaching  and  continuous 
changes  in  investigating  procedures,  practices  and  institutional  re¬ 
engineering.  New  organizational  structures,  redefining  of  priorities,  adoption 
of  new  technologies,  mobilisation  of  adequate  resources  and  enabling 
legislations  are  all  required  to  combat  the  challenges  that  our  country 
faces. 

Due  to  its  organisational  structure,  vast  experience  and  an  immensely 
talented  pool  of  trained  and  committed  personnel,  the  CBI  is  today  uniquely 
placed  to  seize  the  initiative  and  consolidate  its  status  as  the  country’s 
apex  agency  excelling  in  investigative  methods  &  technologies,  an 
intelligence  storehouse  and  a  centre  of  research  &  development.  If  the 
CBI  has  to  so  consolidate  its  position,  it  has  to  further  transform  itself  and 
the  initiative  for  such  a  transformation  has  also  to  come  from  within  the 
organisation.  CBI  should  thus  have  a  forward-looking  vision  of  transforming 
itself  into  a  world-class  specialised  agency. 


Speech  at  the  Foundation  Stone  Laying  Ceremony  of  CBI  Head  Office  building,  New 
Delhi,  January  18  2006 
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I  expect  you  to  set  a  goal  of  leadership  for  yourself  in  the  21st 
century  with  a  time  bound  strategic  plan  expressly  articulating  redefined 
institutional  priorities,  goals  and  objectives  consistent  with  your  organisational 
vision  and  mission.  I  also  expect  your  organisation  to  be  geared  towards 
the  goal  of  promoting  good  governance.  This  calls  for  hard  work,  total 
transparency  and  objectivity  in  your  functioning. 

The  CBI  has  come  under  repeated  public  scrutiny,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  There  is  some  concern  that  your  record  in  securing  prosecution 
and  conviction  of  offenders  has  been  somewhat  weak.  You  will  also  have 
to  address  issues  of  image,  morale  and  brand  building.  I  am  sure  you  have 
leadership,  which  is  capable  of  meeting  these  challenges. 

Permit  me  to  share  with  you  my  thoughts  on  some  key  issues  that 
our  law  enforcement  agencies  must  focus  on  in  years  to  come. 

Terrorism  is  the  biggest  national  security  threat  our  country  faces 
today.  Combating  this  threat  presents  unique  and  unprecedented  challenges. 
The  tactics  adopted  by  terrorists  in  planning,  sponsoring  and  executing 
their  crimes,  often  with  the  assistance  of  state-sponsors,  require  constant 
study  and  analysis.  The  convergence  of  terror  dealers  and  conventional 
criminals,  presents  obvious  and  acute  dangers  to  our  polity. 

Therefore,  our  counter-terrorism  culture  and  organization  have  to 
shift  from  a  reactive  to  a  more  proactive  mode.  We  have  to  develop  a 
nationally  driven,  fully  integrated  Intelligence  and  Investigative  Programme. 
This  should  involve  institutional  mechanisms  for  improved  information 
sharing  between  various  central  agencies,  state  governments  and 
international  counter-terrorism  partners.  We  should  enhance  our  capability 
to  be  pro-active  by  generating  and  analysing  intelligence,  and  by  creating 
an  environment  that  is  inhospitable  for  terrorists.  We  must  deny  terrorists 
and  their  supporters  the  capacity  to  plan,  organize,  and  carry  out  logistical, 
operational,  and  support  activities. 

This  requires  developing  training  programmes  and  proficiency 
standards  that  enhance  investigative  capability  of  counter-terrorism 
personnel.  This  cannot  be  over-emphasised.  The  law  enforcement 
machinery  of  the  country,  particularly  the  CBI,  must  pursue  terrorism 
investigations  and  intelligence  operations  through  well-trained  investigators 
using  the  best  available  tools,  including  state-of-the-art  forensics. 

New  technologies  and  globalisation  pose  new  challenges  for  crime 
detection  and  crime  prevention.  While  these  new  technologies  do  enhance 
our  capability  to  deal  with  crime,  they  also  offer  terrorists,  drug  traffickers, 
crime  syndicates  easier  and  cheaper  access  to  means  to  perpetuate  their 
crimes.  Technological  advances  also  provide  criminals  with  the  potential  to 
stay  ahead  of  law  enforcement  counter-measures. 
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Our  country’s  vulnerability  to  cyber  crime  is  escalating  as  our  economy 
and  critical  infrastructure  become  increasingly  reliant  on  interdependent 
computer  networks  and  the  Internet.  Large-scale  computer  attacks  on  our 
critical  infrastructure  and  economy  can  have  potentially  devastating  results. 

The  ever-changing  techniques  used  by  terrorists,  criminals  and  other 
anti-national  elements  require  CBI  and  other  law  enforcement  investigators 
and  professionals  to  possess  highly  specialized  technological  &  computer- 
based  skills.  Besides  ongoing  programmes  aiming  at  up-gradation  of  skills 
and  technology,  external  expertise  and  talents  should  be  actively  scouted 
for  and  fostered.  The  CBI  could  take  a  lead  in  establishing  and  implementing 
new  technical  capabilities,  databases,  protocols,  policies,  procedures, 
standards,  and  guidelines  and  also  support  law  enforcement  operations  of 
other  agencies  in  the  country  by  way  of  enhancement  of  their  scientific 
and  forensic  response  capabilities. 

Let  me  now  turn  my  gaze  inward  and  consider  how  CBI  and  other 
law  enforcing  agencies  should  deal  with  corruption  in  public  life.  Corruption 
is  not  only  a  social  cancer  eating  into  the  vitals  of  our  institutions  of 
governance  and  our  society,  but  is  also  a  threat  to  our  well-being  and 
national  security.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  seems  as  if  many  of  us  have 
become  far  too  tolerant  towards  corruption  in  public  life. 

A  multi-pronged  intervention  is  needed  from  policy  makers,  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  all  right  thinking  people  to  stem  the  rot.  A 
comprehensive  approach  involving  political,  electoral,  judicial,  and  police 
reforms  coupled  with  decentralization  and  accountability  must  be  the  essence 
of  an  all  out  assault  on  this  deep-seated  malady. 

I  sincerely  urge  all  our  political  parties  and  patriotic  citizens  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  Zero  Tolerance  towards  corruption.  The  National  Common 
Minimum  Programme  makes  a  solemn  pledge  to  the  people  of  our  country 
to  provide  a  government  that  is  corruption-free,  transparent  and  accountable 
at  all  times,  and  to  provide  an  administration  that  is  responsible  and 
responsive.  And  this  we  have  endeavoured  to  provide. 

The  CBI  should  deter  by  aggressively  pursuing  all  cases  against  corrupt 
elements  without  fear  or  favour.  People,  processes,  practices  and  institutions 
showing  particular  susceptibility  and  propensity  for  corruption  should  be 
spotted,  isolated  and  methodically  acted  against  to  root  out  this  malady. 
Our  government  will  appreciate  if  based  on  its  experience  and  analysis, 
the  CBI  could  suggest  useful  improvements  in  systems,  procedures,  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  concerned  arms  of  governance  which  could  help 
reduce  the  scope  for  corruption  in  our  public  life. 

As  a  society,  we  must  evolve  to  a  level  where  probity  becomes  a  way 
of  life,  where  honesty  is  a  routine  expectation.  If  we  have  integrity,  then 
nothing  else  matters,  if  we  don’t  have  integrity  then  also  nothing  else 
matters.  I  firmly  believe  that  we  must  set  personal  standards  of  integrity 
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as  public  servants  and  the  message  should  flow  from  the  top  downwards 
and  not  the  other  way  round. 

We  must,  of  course,  make  a  distinction  between  the  occasional  genuine 
mistake  by  an  honest  official  and  acts  driven  by  deliberate  mal-intent. 
While  taking  measures  against  corruption  in  public  life,  there  is  a  need  to 
ensure  that  such  measures  do  not  undermine  independent  initiative  and 
decision-making  capacity  of  those  assigned  the  duty  and  authority  to  do 
so.  The  crucial  question  for  you  here  is  how  far  your  investigative  systems 
can  make  this  vital  distinction  between  genuine  error  of  judgement  and 
deliberate  malafide  on  the  part  of  public  servants.  Otherwise,  decision¬ 
making  processes  can  be  easily  paralysed  to  our  great  peril. 

For  this  purpose,  the  CBI  should  develop  an  understanding  of  decision¬ 
making  processes  within  the  Government  in  their  totality  and  its 
investigations  should  not  be  confined  to  legalese  and  mere  fault-finding. 
The  CBI  needs  to  re-appraise  its  approach,  methodology  and  the 
perspective  so  as  to  facilitate  ongoing  developmental  processes  rather 
than  being  perceived  as  a  stumbling  block  in  certain  circles.  I  often  hear 
that  the  CBI  takes  far  too  long  a  time  to  complete  its  investigations.  How 
far  is  this  true,  I  cannot  say,  however,  you  need  to  seriously  ponder  over 
this  issue  and  take  necessary  remedial  measures. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  Director  CBI  has  constituted  a  Committee 
to  go  into  the  issue  of  empowerment  of  Investigating  Officers  and 
Prosecutors  and  suggest  appropriate  remedial  measures.  These  ranks  are 
the  backbone  of  the  organisation.  I  hope  the  steps  taken  will  improve 
their  efficiency  of  performance  of  your  officers  and  your  organisation. 
There  is  also  a  need  to  provide  incentives  to  those  who  work  in  your 
organization  so  that  you  can  attract  highly  talented,  bright  minds.  After  all, 
human  resource  is  your  biggest  asset.  Our  government  will  favourably 
consider  proposals  to  provide  such  incentives.  I  am  aware  of  the  proposal 
to  which  my  colleague,  Shri  Suresh  Pachauri  made  a  reference  about 
giving  an  additional  allowance  to  staff  at  certain  ranks.  Our  Government 
is  favourably  inclined  and  will  take  an  appropriate  decision  in  the  matter 
very  soon. 

The  CBI  also  needs  to  modernize  of  its  procedures,  techniques  and 
technologies  for  addressing  the  challenge  of  white  collar  and  economic 
crimes.  You  should  use  your  expertise,  criminal  investigative  resources, 
and  strong  relationships  with  regulatory  agencies  to  handle  these  crimes 
in  order  to  maintain  public  confidence  in  the  country’s  financial  institutions 
and  our  financial  markets. 

The  CBI  should  also  strive  to  expand  its  intelligence  base  to  identify 
methodologies  to  tackle  money  laundering  by  individuals,  enterprises,  and 
institutions  and  create  barriers  to  the  entry  for  tainted  money  into  our 
financial  system. 
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Another  issue  we  need  to  consider  is  if  we  need  an  apex  agency  to 
serve  as  a  national  focal  point  for  crime  &  forensic  information  to  provide 
adequate,  accurate  and  timely  assistance  to  various  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  regulators.  The  CBI  may  consider  the  feasibility  of  developing 
a  centralised  data  base  of  terrorists,  insurgents  and  organised  criminal 
syndicates  and  share  it  with  state  police  forces.  Given  the  unique  status 
amongst  the  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  country,  the  CBI  should 
seize  the  initiative  to  emerge  as  a  truly  world-class,  multidisciplinary 
investigative  agency. 

I  do  admit  your  mission  is  onerous.  But,  I  do  have  faith  in  your 
capabilities  and  your  commitment.  As  the  father  of  our  Nation,  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  once  said  UA  small  body  of  determined  spirits,  fired  by  an 
unquenchable  faith  in  their  mission,  can  alter  the  course  of  human  history”. 

I  am  sure  the  CBI  can  do  it.  I  am  sure  that  the  CBI  will  continue  with 
its  tradition  of  excellence.  I,  once  again,  convey  my  deep  appreciation  of 
the  excellent  work  done  by  the  CBI  in  the  past  and  I  convey  to  all  of  you 
my  very  best  wishes  for  the  future.” 


SPG  —  An  Embodiment  of 
Professionalism  and 
Dedication 

“I 

M>  HAVE  GREAT  pleasure  in  attending  the  21st  Raising  Day  of  the 
Special  Protection  Group.  This  day  we  celebrate  the  evolution  of  SPG  as 
a  professionally  competent  and  dedicated  organization.  I  greet  all  ranks 
and  their  families  of  this  elite  force.  I  congratulate  all  officers  and  personnel 
who  have  won  medals  and  trophies  in  recognition  of  meritorious  services. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  extremely  tragic  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  SPG.  Many  of  us  would  remember  the  sense  of  shock 
and  distress  when  the  authority  and  might  of  our  Republic  was  challenged 
by  the  assassination  of  our  revered  Prime  Minister,  Indiraji.  This  grievous 
wound  on  our  nation  and  body  politic  made  us  resolve  to  avoid  such 
terrible  incidents.  The  security  and  safety  of  the  top  leadership  of  the 
country  became  the  foremost  concern  of  the  nation.  In  our  quest  to 
address  one  of  the  most  challenging  issues  of  our  time,  we  created  the 
SPG.  Nearly  two  decades  on,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  SPG  has  lived 
up  to  the  high  expectations  that  the  nation  has  reposed  in  it. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  for  all  of  us  to  recognize  that  our 
country  is  justly  proud  of  having  a  committed  and  well-trained  force 
exclusively  for  the  safety  and  security  of  the  political  leadership  at  the 
highest  level.  The  distinguished  record  of  service  of  the  SPG  amply  testifies 
to  the  vision  of  those  who  established  this  extraordinary  organization.  My 
personal  association  with  the  officers  and  men  of  the  SPG  dates  back 
nearly  two  years,  during  which  we  have  interacted  at  close  quarters.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  placing  on  record  my  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  their 
dedication,  commitment  and  for  their  extraordinary  levels  of  professionalism. 

While  discharging  its  duties,  the  SPG  also  often  operates  in  close 
coordination  with  the  police  forces  of  the  States  and  Union  Territories  and 
also  our  paramilitary  forces.  The  SPG  also  often  operates  in  close 
coordination  with  foreign  security  agencies  to  ensure  adequate  security  to 
VVIPs  while  they  are  abroad.  All  this  demands  a  high  degree  of 
professionalism,  skill  and  an  awareness  of  modern  technology.  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  the  SPG  has  come  out  with  flying  colours  in  performing  its 
duties. 
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The  highly  interesting  and  informative  documentary  on  VIP  amply 
illustrates  your  skill  and  competence.  I  compliment  the  Director  and  all 
ranks  for  their  outstanding  performance.  I  am  sure  that  the  other  SPG 
protectees  present  here  share  my  sentiments.  We  also  share  a  deep  sense 
of  gratitude  for  the  fact  that  your  personnel  place  their  duty  over  their 
own  comfort  and  convenience.  It  is  reflective  of  a  high  sense  of 
professionalism,  dedication  and  devotion  to  duty. 

No  leader  in  a  democratic  society  would  like  to  be  seen  as  a  remote 
and  formidable  figure,  isolated  by  a  ring  of  impenetrable  security.  To 
protect  leaders  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  them  to  be  accessible  to 
the  general  public  requires  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  highest  order  in  the 
provision  of  security  services.  Indeed,  the  SPG  has  no  alternative  but  to 
be  an  interface  between  political  leaders  and  the  people.  The  way  you 
deal  with  people,  therefore,  has  a  bearing  on  how  the  people  view  your 
protectees.  For  you  to  do  your  job  without  compromising  security  makes 
your  task  delicate  and  occasionally  unpleasant.  I  am  sensitive  of  this  delicate 
balancing  act  that  makes  your  work  very  special. 

Therefore,  while  fine-tuning  your  protection  skills,  you  must  also 
continually  refine  your  ability  to  deal  with  the  public  to  ensure  that  their 
levels  of  hardship  and  inconvenience  are  minimized.  I  am  conscious  that 
you  sometimes  face  criticisms  and  even  wrathful  comments.  I  urge  you 
take  these  in  your  stride  as  a  professional  hazard  and  as  an  additional  area 
warranting  your  attention.  You  must  mentally  attune  yourselves  to  treat 
such  incidents  as  an  integral  part  of  your  day-to-day  functioning.  At  the 
same  time,  you  must  remember  that  your  protectees  recognize  the  invaluable 
role  you  play  by  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  ensure  our  safety.  I  recognize 
these  difficulties  and  constraints  and  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  for  your  selfless  service. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  a  series  of  important  measures  are  being 
taken  to  augment  the  professional  abilities  of  the  SPG.  The  acquisition  of 
a  new  weapon  systems  and  the  modernization  of  your  firing  range,  I  am 
told,  would  materialize  in  the  near  future.  The  acquisition  of  a  new 
communication  system,  the  establishment  of  a  state-of-the-art  Human 
Performance  Centre,  and  your  training  in  martial  arts  would  collectively 
enable  the  SPG  to  raise  its  formidable  skills  further  to  face  new  and  more 
daunting  challenges  in  future.  The  art  of  modern  security  management  lies 
in  the  low  visibility  of  the  security  provider,  combined  with  high  technical 
competence  and  state-of-the-art  technological  support. 

Our  nation  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  our  security  agencies  function 
against  very  heavy  odds.  The  threat  of  terrorism  and  the  danger  emanating 
from  subversive  and  fundamentalist  forces  pose  huge  challenges  to  our 
body  politic.  I  assure  you  that  our  Government  will  do  all  that  is  required 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  SPG  and  all  our  security  forces.  After  all,  morale 
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and  motivation  constitute  the  first  step  in  addressing  any  challenge.  We 
will  do  everything  possible  to  keep  your  morale  and  spirits  high. 

The  celebration  of  the  Raising  Day  is  a  very  happy  occasion.  Let  me 
conclude  at  this  point  to  enable  all  of  you  to  enjoy  the  gala  celebrations 
you  have  planned.  I  once  again  extend  my  sincere  greetings  and  good 
wishes  to  all  members  of  the  SPG  family.” 


Combining  Development  with 
Security  —  The  Need  of  the 
Hour 

“I 

M.  AM  EXTREMELY  happy  to  be  with  you  all  today  during  your 
deliberations  on  an  issue  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  of  us.  I  came 
here  with  the  primary  purpose  of  listening  to  your  views  and  the  strategies 
you  are  adopting  to  face  the  challenge  of  naxalism.  It  would  not  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  problem  of  naxalism  is  the  single  biggest 
internal  security  challenge  ever  faced  by  our  country.  I  have  been  carefully 
listening  to  all  of  you  here  and  have  also  interacted  separately  with  some 
of  the  Chief  Ministers  whose  states  are  worst  affected  by  this  phenomenon. 
A  wide  range  of  views  has  been  expressed  but  there  seems  to  be  unanimity 
on  the  fact  that  we  need  to  give  the  problem  a  very  high  priority.  I  am 
also  very  happy  that  there  is  a  broad  convergence  of  views  what  needs 
to  be  done  at  the  State  level,  what  needs  to  be  done  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  various  States  and  what  needs  to  be  done  by  the  Central 
Government  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  State  Governments.  And  you 
have  heard  my  colleague,  the  Hon’ble  Home  Minister.  He  has  promised 
that  whatever  is  necessary  to  deal  with  this  menace,  will  infact,  be  done. 
We  will  not  be  stingy  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  internal  security  of 
our  country. 

Charu  Mazumdar  had  once  talked  of  a  ‘Spring  thunder  over  India’. 
Today,  almost  40  years  later,  the  Naxalite  movement  may  have  lost  much 
of  its  intellectual  attraction,  but  has  gained  in  strength  and  has  now  spread 
to  over  160  districts  all  over  the  country.  The  ideological  base  of  the 
movement  has  diminished  and  there  are  many  lumpen  elements  now  in 
the  movement.  But,  there  seems  to  be  also  some  support  from  deprived 
and  alienated  sections  of  the  population.  We  need  therefore  to  look  closely 
at  the  causes  of  this  deprivation  and  alienation.  We  must  find  practical, 
credible  strategies  to  reconcile  the  imperatives  of  development  and  the 
imperatives  of  national  security.  The  naxalite  movement  is  generating 
some  notions  of  empowerment  to  these  classes  through  the  use  of  violence 
and  weapons.  They  are  trying  to  establish  “liberation  zones"  in  core  areas 
where  they  are  dispensing  or  claiming  to  be  dispensing  basic  state  functions 
of  administration,  policing  and  justice.  It  is  a  cause  for  great  concern  that 
civil  administration  and  police  are  periodically  absent  in  some  of  these 
areas. 
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It  is  also  important  to  note  the  qualitative  change  in  the  character  of 
the  movement  which  has  now  adopted  new  methods  and  tactics.  They 
were  earlier  restricted  to  using  local  weapons,  acted  in  small  groups  and 
indulged  in  isolated  attacks.  The  naxal  movement  is  now  characterized  by 
growing  militarisation,  superior  army  style  organisation,  better  trained 
cadres,  attacks  on  large  targets  through  large  scale  frontal  assaults,  better 
coordination  and  possible  external  links.  It  is  this  change  in  character  of 
the  naxal  movement  that  needs  to  be  recognized  and  all  responses  on  our 
side  must  be  guided  by  this  new  reality.  It  is  therefore  heartening  that 
most  of  us  in  this  room  recognize  this  aspect  and  are  infact,  willing  to 
respond  effectively. 

One  aspect  of  your  response  has  to  be  the  police  response.  The 
discussions  have  highlighted  a  large  number  of  measures  that  need  to  be 
taken.  I  see  a  few  measures  as  being  those,  which  require  your  immediate 
and  sustained  attention. 

Firstly,  we  need  to  strengthen  the  local  police  on  all  fronts.  They  are 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  fight  against  naxal  violence.  Local  police  needs  to 
be  better  trained  and  equipped  to  face  an  enemy  who  is  evolving  into  a 
major  force.  We  need  to  improve  their  weapons,  buildings  and  vehicles. 
We  need  to  invest  heavily  in  their  capabilities.  There  seems  to  be  a 
persistent  problem  of  shortage  of  manpower  and  vacancies.  I  urge  all  of 
you  to  ensure  that  all  ‘thanas’  in  naxal  areas  are  fully  manned  and  fortified. 
You  need  to  ensure  that  the  manning  is  done  by  capable,  competent  and 
motivated  officers  and  staff.  If  necessary,  we  should  have  a  package  of 
incentives  to  attract  the  best  police  personnel  to  anti-naxal  operations.  We 
will  also  need  to  consider  measures  for  protecting  policemen  from  undue 
harassment  for  actions  taken  against  naxalites.  States  may  even  consider 
investing  in  effective  para-policemen,  wherever  it  is  considered  necessary. 

Secondly,  we  need  focused  attention  at  the  state  level  in  attending 
to  this  task.  We  may  need  specialized  force  on  the  pattern  of  Andhra 
Pradesh’s  Greyhounds.  This  investment  is  essential  if  we  need  to  turn  the 
tide  in  favour  of  the  Government.  These  Special  Task  Forces  should  be 
under  capable  senior  officers  with  assured  tenures.  States  can  consider 
taking  capable  officers  on  deputation  from  other  States  as  per  their 
requirements.  Chief  Ministers  could  set  up  a  monitoring  group  at  their 
level  for  monitoring  the  issue  periodically. 

Thirdly,  police  action  has  to  be  supported  by  effective  intelligence 
gathering.  We  need  to  work  to  improve  our  intelligence  on  the  naxalite 
movement  -  on  their  numbers,  their  weapons,  their  organisation  and  their 
movements  and  their  plans.  I  request  all  Chief  Ministers  to  invest  in  this 
activity. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  issue  of  coordination  among  States.  A  lot  of 
responses  require  coordination  among  states  -  in  intelligence  gathering,  in 
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information  sharing,  in  police  responses.  States  may  consider  undertaking 
joint  operations  and  also  setting  up  joint  unified  commands  for  badly 
affected  core  areas.  Police  action  needs  to  be  backed  by  a  liberal  surrender 
and  rehabilitation  policy.  Most  states  have  such  a  policy.  I  would  like  you 
to  review  these  policies  and  modify  them  where  necessary  to  make  them 
more  attractive. 

We  must,  however,  recognize  that  naxalism  is  not  merely  a  law  and 
order  issue.  In  many  areas,  the  phenomenon  of  naxalism  is  directly  related 
to  underdevelopment.  It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  it  is  the  tribal  areas  that 
are  the  main  battleground  of  left  wing  extremism  today.  Large  swathes  of 
tribal  territory  have  become  the  hunting  ground  of  left  wing  extremists. 
Exploitation,  artificially  depressed  wages,  iniquitous  socio  political 
circumstances,  inadequate  employment  opportunities,  lack  of  access  to 
resources,  under  developed  agriculture,  geographical  isolation,  lack  of  land 
reforms  -  all  contribute  significantly  to  the  growth  of  the  naxalite  movement. 
All  these  factors  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  we  evolve  solutions 
for  facing  the  challenge  of  naxalism.  I  can  assure  you  that  when  it  comes 
to  making  resources  available  for  these  core  development  activities  having 
such  a  vital  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  poorest  sections  of  our  community, 
Government  of  India  will  not  be  stingy  in  allocating  additional  resources 
for  these  activities. 

Such  violent  extremist  movements  have  huge  societal  costs.  Our 
investments  for  growth  are  unlikely  to  fructify;  employment  is  not  likely  to 
grow  and  educational  facilities  may  be  affected.  Schools  do  not  run, 
dispensaries  do  not  open  and  PDS  shops  stay  closed.  We  can  easily 
ascribe  all  these  inefficiencies  to  “extremism”.  “Extortions”,  which  are  a 
recurring  phenomenon,  not  only  inflate  costs  but  also  challenge  the 
functioning  of  the  Indian  state.  We  must  recognize  that  such  extremism  is 
a  threat  to  our  democracy,  our  way  of  life.  Therefore  in  the  end,  we  lose 
as  a  society,  we  lose  as  a  democracy. 

Therefore,  I  request  all  Hon’ble  Chief  Ministers  to  focus  on  what  we 
term  as  good  governance.  The  Hon’ble  Home  Minister  has  also  laid 
emphasis  on  this  aspect  of  the  management  and  containment  strategy. 
This  would  include  effective  implementation  of  development  programmes, 
periodic  monitoring  and  ensuring  that  there  are  no  leakages.  We  are 
currently  implementing  a  whole  range  of  programmes  which  can  have  a 
bearing  on  rural  poverty  and  unemployment.  We  have  the  National  Rural 
Employment  Guarantee  Act  and  the  Backward  Regions  Grant  Fund.  These 
programmes  demonstrate  that  funds  are  not  a  constraint.  I  would  request 
all  Chief  Ministers  to  work  on  covering  every  poor  family  in  naxal-affected 
areas  under  effective  poverty  alleviation  schemes.  Chief  Ministers  could 
consider,  at  the  same  time,  in  reducing  the  burden  of  debt  on  the  rural 
poor  tribals.  They  could  reduce  the  unnecessary  harassment  of  tribals  by 
compounding  and  closing  small  forest  offences.  They  could  provide  effective 
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price  and  procurement  support  to  produce  in  tribal  areas.  They  could 
initiate  another  wave  of  rural  reforms,  which  can  ensure  employment  and 
land  to  the  poorest  in  these  areas.  They  could  promote  local  participation 
in  governance,  as  my  colleague  Mani  Shankar  pointed  out,  through  effective 
implementation  of  the  design  of  the  Panchayati  Raj  vision  of  the  late  Shri 
Rajiv  Gandhi. 

Our  strategy,  therefore,  has  to  be  to  “walk  on  two  legs”  to  have  an 
effective  police  response  while  at  the  same  time  focusing  on  reducing  the 
sense  of  deprivation  and  alienation.  The  police  response  is  necessary  so 
that  the  obligation  of  the  Indian  state  to  uphold  public  order  is  fulfilled. 
However  an  effective  police  response  does  not  mean  that  we  need  to 
brutalise  the  Indian  state.  Legitimate  needs  and  aspirations,  even  if  set  out 
in  procedurally  or  presentationally  inappropriate  terms,  should  be  examined 
with  due  care  and  due  sympathy.  We  are  dealing  after  all,  with  our  own 
people,  even  though  they  may  have  strayed  into  the  path  of  violence. 
What  we  need  is  an  intelligent,  effective  police  response,  done  quietly  and 
discreetly.  We  have  heard  many  ideas  today.  I  request  the  Hon’ble  Home 
Minister  to  examine  the  suggestions  made  today  so  that  we  could  adopt 
some  of  them.  While  you  are  at  the  front  in  the  fight  against  naxalism, 
I  assure  you  of  all  possible  support  from  the  Central  Government. 

When  I  was  a  student  in  England  some  50  years  ago,  Lord  Kaldor, 
one  of  my  teachers  used  to  say  that  the  progress  of  a  country  depends 
critically  on  those  whose  ideals  and  motivations  influence  the  critical 
decisions  that  guide  a  nation’s  destiny.  You  are  those  critical  individuals 
who  can  provide  the  necessary  leadership  in  this  vital  area  affecting  our 
internal  security.  If  you  give  priority  to  this  issue,  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  contain  the  spread  of  the  naxalite  movement  and  gradually  isolate  and 
eliminate  it.  I  therefore  urge  you,  Chief  Ministers,  to  function  as  a  cohesive 
team  and  work  on  a  war-footing  and  pay  the  highest  attention  to  the 
challenge  of  naxalism,  the  challenge  of  combining  development  and 
security.” 


Developing  a  New  Paradigm 
of  Technological  Excellence 

“I 

&  AGREE  WITH  Winston  Churchill  who  once  said,  “the  empires  of 
the  future  are  going  to  be  the  empires  of  the  mind”.  We  are  living  in  a 
world  where  human  knowledge,  where  scientific  and  technological 
knowledge  is  moving  forward,  is  growing  at  an  unprecedented  pace.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  a  world  is  now  on  the  horizon,  where  power  and 
wealth  of  a  nation  will  be  greatly  determined  by  its  access  to  knowledge, 
by  its  ability  to  operate  on  the  frontier  of  scientific  and  technological 
knowledge  and  viewed  in  this  perspective  the  work  that  is  being  done  by 
the  DRDO  is  of  great  national  significance.  What  I  saw  today  this  morning 
is  an  instance  of  the  creativity,  commitment  and  dedication  and  I 
congratulate  all  the  distinguished  scientists  and  technologists  who  have 
been  awarded  these  prestigious  prizes  today.  I  sincerely  hope  that  their 
example  will  inspire  their  other  colleagues  to  give  a  similar  account  of 
proficiency  in  the  years  to  come.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  also  congratulate 
the  spouses  of  all  those  who  have  earned  these  awards  for  having  created 
peaceful  atmosphere  at  home. 

I  am  truly  delighted  therefore  to  be  amongst  you  once  again  on  this 
National  Technology  Day.  Today,  this  pleasure  is  enhanced  by  the  privilege 
you  have  given  me  to  inaugurate  this  beautiful,  new  state-of-the-art  building 
that  will  house  DRDO’s  Headquarters.  This  high-quality  building  seamlessly 
integrates  the  stylistic  grandeur  of  Lutyens’  Delhi  with  the  functionality  of 
modern  architecture.  It  should  stand  as  a  symbol  of  the  harmonious  blend 
that  India  today  represents  between  our  ancient  civilizational  ethos  and 
our  young,  resurgent  modern  nationhood.  So  too  should  DRDO  stand  for 
a  new  paradigm  of  technological  excellence,  of  skills  and  innovation, 
based  on  solid  foundations  of  scientific  capability.  While  congratulating 
DRDO  on  this  new  addition  to  the  scenic  central  vista  of  Delhi,  I  hope  this 
building  brings  you  more  success  in  the  years  to  come  in  the  service  of 
our  Motherland. 

Today  is  also  an  annual  opportunity  to  recognize  excellence  in  the 
application  of  Science  and  Technology  for  the  defence  of  our  motherland. 
It  is  an  opportunity  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  noble  mission  of  creating 
a  secure  and  stable  external  and  internal  environment  to  facilitate  rapid 
and  inclusive  economic  and  social  development.  And  last,  but  not  the 
least,  it  is  also  an  opportunity  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
highest  standards  of  excellence,  and  to  meet  technological  challenges 
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through  indigenous  capabilities.  Consequently,  every  one  of  us  plays  an 
equally  important  role  in  achieving  our  national  objectives.  Therefore, 
when  we  look  back  over  the  decades  since  Independence,  we  cannot  but 
feel  a  sense  of  great  pride  in  the  contributions  of  our  scientists  and 
engineers  of  DRDO.  Those  of  you  who  have  received  Awards  today  are 
therefore  fully  deserving  of  the  congratulations  and  appreciation  of  a  truly 
grateful  nation. 

DRDO  has  made  its  mark  in  fields  as  diverse  as  agriculture  on  hand, 
and  aerospace.  The  nation  is  grateful  to  you  for  your  efforts,  not  merely 
because  of  your  achievements,  but  also  in  recognition  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  contributions  were  made.  Our  scientific  establishment 
has  long  displayed  the  spirit  of  service,  from  the  days  of  titans  like  Sir  CV 
Raman,  to  post-independence  visionaries  such  as  Dr.  Homi  Bhabha  and 
Dr  DS  Kothari,  in  whose  memory  this  auditorium  is  named,  to  the  scientists 
and  leaders  who  have  headed  DRDO  and  the  Departments  of  Atomic 
Energy  and  Space.  Some  of  these  visionaries  are  fortunately  with  us 
today.  Indeed,  What  better  tribute  to  your  pioneering  spirit  than  the  fact 
that  one  of  these  patriotic  visionaries  is  today  the  First  Citizen  of  our 
country! 

I  am  very  happy  to  learn  that  in  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Plan 
periods,  DRDO  aims  to  create  a  new  range  of  products  and  technologies. 
The  fact  that  these  include  cutting-edge  technologies  in  propulsion  systems, 
camouflage  and  stealth  technologies,  sensors  and  micro-electromechanical 
systems,  as  well  as  precision-guided  munitions,  robotics  and  unmanned 
vehicle  technologies  illustrates  your  growing  confidence  in  these  vital  fields. 
Such  confidence  is  essential  to  meet  the  challenges  posed  both  by  the 
pace  of  evolution  of  military  and  dual  use  technologies  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  transnational  actors  and  unconventional  forces  are  now  emerging 
and  mutating  as  threats  to  the  international  order. 

As  a  nation  with  great  stakes  in  the  evolution  of  a  stable  and  rule 
based  international  system,  our  security  establishment  needs  therefore  to 
constantly  renew  its  threat  assessments  and  prepare  dynamic  responses  to 
potential  dangers  that  lie  before  us.  Thus,  we  must  acquire  the  relevant 
knowledge  and  skills,  develop  innovative  capabilities  and  raise  our  industrial 
capabilities  to  create  new  products  and  systems  to  meet  these  challenges 
on  the  horizon.  I  tiust  DRDO  will  motivate  Indian  industries  to  remain  at 
the  cutting  edge  of  technology. 

At  the  same  time,  I  also  appreciate  that  in  today’s  competitive 
environment,  it  is  important  for  us  to  think  of  new  ways  to  stem  the 
hemorrhage  of  scientific  talent  from  our  key  technology  departments. 
While  it  is  true  that  pay  scales  and  perquisites  offered  by  competing 
avenues  of  employment  will  probably  always  be  higher,  I  do  recognize  that 
Government  must  devise  ways  of  making  the  working  environment  in 
cutting  edge  departments  more  attractive.  For  one,  I  have  asked  our 
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senior  most  officials  to  work  out  measures  to  make  careers  in  science  and 
technologies  more  attractive  from  all  perspectives.  Scientific  Advisory 
Council  to  the  Prime  Minister  is  also  deliberating  on  this  subjects.  Apart 
from  fiscal  and  career  incentives,  we  are  willing  to  consider  facilitating 
mobility  between  institutions,  between  such  institutions  and  academia,  as 
well  as  from  research  institutions  to  production  and  marketing  sectors. 
However,  this  cannot  be  an  unrestricted  right;  it  must  be  exercised  with 
responsibility.  Similarly,  we  must  appreciate  that  the  basic  workforce  needed 
to  pursue  cutting  edge  technologies  probably  will  be  primarily  Government- 
funded  in  our  country.  .  We  will  also  look  at  ways  to  outsource  a  percentage 
of  tasks  presently  assigned  to  research  facilities  to  industry,  where  feasible 
and  appropriate.  This  will  enable  our  institutions  to  focus  more  on 
development  of  technology,  while  applications,  industrialization  and  related 
aspects  are  devolved  to  industry. 

This  brings  me  to  my  next  point.  It  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  a  nation’s 
security  that  a  superstructure  comprising  adequate  military  hardware, 
communications  systems  and  trained  men  must  be  built  upon  a  self-reliant 
industrial  complex.  This,  in  turn,  is  dependent  on  the  capabilities  that  are 
created  through  absorption  adaptation  of  technology,  development  of 
capacity  and  the  creation  of  an  appropriately  enabling  environment  for 
creativity  and  innovation  to  flourish.  For  this,  it  is  essential  for  DRDO  to 
take  forward  its  plans,  currently  at  a  nascent  stage,  to  leverage  partnerships 
with  foreign  partners  and  the  domestic  private  sector  in  development  of 
high  technology.  At  the  same  time,  wherever  possible,  Government  would 
back  DRDO  and  our  defence  PSUs  by  negotiating  for  offsets  in  defence 
contracts,  and  by  supporting  your  efforts  to  export  technologically  stable 
and  proven  products,  wherever  feasible.  All  of  these  efforts  would  have 
beneficial  results  for  DRDO,  our  armed  forces,  and  even  society  as  a 
whole,  through  technological  spinoffs  and  applications. 

In  fact,  this  is  one  important  and  often  neglected  aspect  of  defence 
technologies.  An  efficient  and  agile  industry  should  be  well  connected  with 
technologists  so  as  to  bring  commercial  value  to  the  laboratory,  both 
directly  and  indirectly.  It  is  obvious  on  the  one  hand,  produces  more 
appropriate  and  cost  effective  local  solutions  for  our  defence  needs, 
indigenous  design  capabilities  will  also  grow  in  maturity.  On  the  other 
hand,  once  there  is  better  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  civilian  market, 
spin  offs  from  defence  technologies  can  be  used  for  more  civilian  products. 
The  profits  generated  from  such  goods  can  be  recycled  into  better  and 
more  effective  research,  thereby  linking  industry,  consumers  and  even  our 
defence  industry  in  a  new,  virtuous  circle,  which  benefits  all  players.  Such 
examples  can  be  seen  in  everyday  products,  as  diverse  as  sports  shoes  and 
microwave  ovens,  which  are  originally  spinoffs  from  high-tech  programmes 
in  the  defence  sector. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  maximizing  returns  on  public  investment. 
Government  has  consistently  supported  the  defence  industry  and  our  gallant 
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armed  forces  through  appropriate  funding  support  over  the  years.  The 
continued  rise  of  defence  expenditure,  which  has  been  maintained  at  a 
reasonable  percentage  of  GDP,  has  been  marked  by  a  bipartisan  support 
for  these  vital  national  sectors.  However,  it  is  also  essential  for  all  of  us 
involved  in  the  national  security  establishment  to  ensure  that  these  scarce 
national  resources  are  applied  with  due  concern  for  maximum  returns  and 
optimum  value.  I  say  this  advisedly,  as  I  have  been  concerned  by  the 
problems  of  cost  and  time  overruns  in  the  public  sector  as  a  whole,  which 
have  plagued  our  defence  industry  also  for  sometime.  I  do  recognize  that 
in  the  hostile  environment  in  which  we  have  to  operate,  there  is  no 
alternative.  Therefore  the  normal  costs  and  return  criterion  cannot  be 
applied  to  these  innovative  frontier  areas  of  technology.  But  I  do  feel  that 
there  is  a  lot  more  attention  to  minimize  avoidable  cost  and  time  overruns. 
It  is  true  that  each  project  that  undergoes  cost  and  time  overruns  is  also 
siphoning  vitally  required  resources  away  from  other  defence  projects,  and 
ultimately,  from  our  nation’s  poor.  So  we  have  that  obligation  to  look  at 
this  aspect  a  little  more  carefully. 

I  do  appreciate  that  at  times  delays  have  resulted  from  situations 
beyond  our  control  or  from  external  factors.  I  also  appreciate  the  fact  that 
our  own  procedures  -  financial  procedures  -  can  at  times  be  cumbersome 
and  time  consuming.  Nevertheless,  a  candid  analysis  of  our  track  record 
will  indicate  that  either  our  initial  time  and  financial  estimates  are  significantly 
at  variance  with  reality,  or  our  ability  to  implement  projects  needs  somewhat 
overhauling.  Fortunately,  my  senior  colleague  the  Defence  Minister,  Shri 
Pranab  Mukherjee  and  his  team  have  launched  vigorous  efforts  to  tighten 
up  the  system  and  to  clear  the  backlog  of  cases  pending  from  previous 
governments.  Still,  I  will  point  out  that  it  is  incumbent  on  each  and  every 
one  of  us  to  strive  to  eliminate  avoidable  delays  and  unduly  lengthy 
procedures.  Let  us  therefore  resolve  to  achieve  our  goals  quickly,  efficiently 
and  economically. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  have  every  confidence  that  the 
DRDO  family  that  it  will  continue  to  live  up  to  our  nation’s  expectations. 
I  wish  to  assure  all  of  you  that  you  can  count  on  the  support  of  our 
Government  in  all  your  endeavours.  I  convey  my  very  best  wishes  to  the 
DRDO  fraternity  and  in  particular,  to  today’s  award  winners.  To  the  latter, 
I  say  “Well  Done”.  But  we  cannot  sit  satisfied  with  the  status  quo,  never 
to  rest  on  your  laurels,  to  continually  strive  for  perfection  —  to  reach  that 
next  higher  goal  in  all  your  endeavours.  So  may  you  serve  our  country, 
and  so  may  India  be  great.  That’s  my  prayer.  !” 


IX 

Foreign  Policy 


India  House  —  A  New  Face  of 
Our  Ancient  Civilization 


JL^EFORE  I  BEGIN,  I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere  condolences,  and 
my  sense  of  shock  and  outrage  at  the  terrorist  violence  in  London  yester¬ 
day.  The  terrorism  we  witnessed  yesterday  has  proven  once  again  that 
none  of  our  societies  are  free  from  this  modern  day  scourge.  As  I  said 
earlier,  all  civilized  societies  should  join  hands  in  the  war  against  terror, 
wherever  it  is  fought. 

The  people  of  India  stand  firm  in  solidarity  with  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  this  hour  of  sorrow. 

We  are  gathered  together  to  mark  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
one  of  our  oldest  chanceries.  This  is  a  special  moment  in  the  enduring 
history  of  the  Indo-British  encounter.  When  these  great  rosewood  doors 
were  unlocked  by  His  Majesty  King  George  V  this  day  so  many  decades 
ago,  India  House  became  the  new  face  of  our  ancient  civilization  in  a 
brave  new  era. 

The  architects  of  this  magnificent  building  intended  it  as  a  tribute  to 
the  myriad  influences  and  cultures  which  constitute  the  mosaic  that  is 
India,  in  this  great  city. 

His  Majesty  the  King  concluded  his  speech  at  the  inauguration  of  this 
building  by  expressing  the  hope  that  India  House  would  “foster  links 
between  the  peoples  of  India  and  Great  Britain”.  Indeed,  this  primary  role 
of  diplomatic  missions  the  world  over  has  been  well  performed  by  a 
galaxy  of  distinguished  diplomats  who  have  served  at  India  House. 

But  more  than  being  a  modern-day  landmark  in  London,  India  House 
is  a  time-mark,  to  coin  a  phrase,  for  these  walls  bore  silent  witness  to  the 
defining  events  that  transformed  the  Indo-British  relationship  from  one  of 
domination  and  subjugation  to  an  equal  partnership  based  on  mutual 
benefit.  Since  those  eventful  days  of  war,  independence  and  partition, 
India  House  has  played  a  key  role  in  outlining  our  shared  future.  In  this 
I  include  the  creation  of  the  modern  Commonwealth.  Today,  civil  servants 
who  have  had  the  honour  of  serving  here  can  look  back  on  their  days  with 
pride  and  satisfaction,  for  having  redefined  the  nature  and  context  of  this 
very  special  encounter  between  our  civilizations. 

As  we  mark  a  significant  milestone  such  as  this,  I  believe  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  not  only  to  dwell  on  the  richness  of  our  shared  past,  but  to  define 
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a  vision  for  our  future.  We  should  take  stock  of  the  current  state  of  the 
Indo-British  relationship,  and  the  role  of  our  diplomatic  mission  at  India 
House  in  undertaking  this  task. 

Today,  the  diplomatic  method  has  less  to  do  with  a  sense  of  political 
history  and  the  persuasive  powers  of  its  practitioners.  Important  as  these 
tools  are,  the  vital  role  of  the  diplomat  in  today’s  globalized  world  has 
been  radically  altered  by  the  complexities  of  techno-economic 
multilateralism.  Meeting  the  challenge  of  instant  news,  instant  analysis, 
and  instant  decisions  require  alertness  and  mental  agility  of  a  very  high 
order.  Sadly,  as  we  have  seen  yesterday,  the  threat  posed  by  non-state 
actors,  ranging  from  conventional  terrorists  to  hackers  and  white-collar 
criminals,  has  also  raised  the  bar  for  our  representatives  abroad.  Crafting 
a  balance  between  traditional  modes  of  diplomatic  negotiation  with  the 
need  for  instant  responses  is  a  specific  challenge  that  must  be  dealt  with. 
As  nations  with  a  long  history  of  excellence  in  the  art  of  diplomacy,  India 
and  the  UK  are  well  placed  to  evolve  appropriate  solutions  to  such  ques¬ 
tions. 


The  Joint  Declaration  that  Prime  Minister  Blair  and  I  issued  last 
September  committed  our  two  countries  to  a  strategic  partnership.  Such 
a  relationship  enables  us  to  bring  together  every  element  of  our  societies, 
including  businessmen,  academics,  scientists  and  artists  in  common  effort 
to  develop  new  competencies.  We  must  increase  efforts  to  realize  the 
untapped  potential  in  the  Indo-British  partnership — not  merely  informa¬ 
tion  or  knowledge,  because  there  is  already  a  glut  of  data.  Our  focus  must 
be  to  find  new  ground  to  anchor  our  relationship. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  the  Indo-British  partnership  of  the  21st 
century  should  be  based  on  greatly  enhanced  bilateral  trade  and  invest¬ 
ment  flows,  cooperation  in  the  cutting  edge  of  the  knowledge  revolution, 
and  close  cooperation  in  management  of  international  security.  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  work  is  already  proceeding  apace  on  both  sides  to  ensure  that 
these  avenues  are  further  explored.  Developing  these  aspects  of  our  re¬ 
lationship  will  determine  our  success  in  forging  a  forward-looking  partner¬ 
ship  to  establish  a  positive  international  security  environment  and  a  more 
just  and  equitable  global  order,  based  on  sustainable  development.  In  this 
context,  I  look  forward  to  the  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Blair  to  India  later 
this  year  to  add  more  weight  to  this  special  relationship. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the  enduring  ties  with  Britain  is  the 
absence  of  rancour  and  bitterness.  Indeed,  there  are  few  similar  examples 
of  such  goodwill.  Constructing  the  edifice  of  a  strong  and  future-oriented 
strategic  partnership  on  these  foundations  is  the  best  tribute  we  can  pay 
to  our  past.  We  owe  this  to  ourselves  for  retaining  the  best  elements  of 
our  partnership  and  for  understanding  the  lessons  of  history  without  be¬ 
coming  captives  of  the  past. 
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Managing  these  processes  is  a  key  task  for  our  representatives  in 
India  House.  Celebrating  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  this  building  is  a 
good  way  to  accelerate  the  process  of  drawing  upon  our  past  and  further 
developing  this  relationship  in  future. 

I  thank  all  of  you  who  are  present  here  for  participating  in  this 
special  event. 


India  and  the  United  States  — 
Towards  Exploring  New  Vistas 
of  Partnership 

I  DEEM  IT  a  privilege  to  be  invited  to  address  this  Joint  Session  of  the 
US  Congress.  I  thank  you  for  the  invitation.  I  bring  you  the  greetings  and 
good  wishes  of  the  people  of  India. 

India  and  the  United  States  have  much  in  common  that  is  very 
important  to  both  countries.  You  are  the  world’s  oldest  democracy,  we  are 
its  largest.  Our  shared  commitment  to  democratic  values  and  processes 
has  been  a  bond  that  has  helped  us  transcend  differences.  We  admire  the 
creativity  and  enterprise  of  the  American  people,  the  excellence  of  your 
institutions  of  learning,  the  openness  of  the  economy,  and  your  ready 
embrace  of  diversity.  These  have  attracted  the  brightest  young  minds  from 
India,  creating  a  bridge  of  understanding  that  transcends  both  distance  and 
difference  between  us.  In  addition  to  the  values  we  share  as  democracies, 
there  is  also  a  convergence  in  our  perceptions  of  a  rapidly  transforming 
global  environment,  bringing  us  much  closer  together  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past. 

Globalization  has  made  the  world  so  inter-dependent  that  none  of  us 
can  ignore  what  happens  elsewhere.  Peace  and  prosperity  are  more 
indivisible  than  ever  before  in  human  history.  As  democracies,  we  must 
work  together  to  create  a  world  in  which  democracies  can  flourish.  This 
is  particularly  important  because  we  are  today  faced  with  new  threats  such 
as  terrorism,  to  which  democracies  are  particularly  vulnerable. 

Indian  democracy  has  been  fashioned  around  India’s  civilisational 
ethos  which  celebrates  diversity.  Our  society  today  is  the  culmination  of 
centuries  of  assimilation  of  diverse  peoples  and  ethnic  groups.  All  the 
major  religions  of  the  world  are  represented  in  India.  We  have  a  tremendous 
diversity  of  languages,  customs  and  traditions.  The  Father  of  our  Nation, 
Mahatma  Gandhi  called  for  universal  adult  franchise  as  early  as  1931, 
long  before  India  became  independent.  Our  political  leadership  remained 
true  to  this  commitment  and  the  Constitution  we  adopted  after 
Independence  enshrined  democracy  based  on  free  elections  and  the 
associated  principles  of  tolerance  of  dissent,  freedom  for  political  activity, 
protection  of  human  rights  and  the  Rule  of  Law.  Our  first  Prime  Minister, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  addressing  this  very  forum  in  1949,  acknowledged  our 
debt  to  America  on  this  score.  He  said  that  you  could  hear  in  our 
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Constitution  the  echo  of  the  great  voices  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of  your 
Republic. 

The  real  test  of  a  democracy  is  not  in  what  is  said  in  the  Constitution, 
but  in  how  it  functions  on  the  ground.  All  Indians  can  be  proud  of  what 
we  have  achieved  in  this  area  and  our  experience  is  also  relevant  beyond 
our  boundaries.  Free  and  fair  elections  are  the  foundation  of  a  democracy. 
Over  the  past  six  decades,  governments  in  India,  at  both  the  national  and 
State  level,  have  regularly  sought  the  mandate  of  the  people  through 
elections. 

Our  elections  are  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a  statutory 
independent  Election  Commission,  which  has  earned  respect  for  its  fairness 
and  transparency,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  independent  judiciary 
has  been  a  zealous  defender  of  our  Constitution  and  a  credible  guarantor 
of  the  Rule  of  Law.  The  Press  is  a  key  institution  in  any  democracy  and 
our  media  has  a  well-earned  reputation  for  being  free  and  fearless.  Our 
minorities,  and  we  have  many,  participate  actively  in  all  walks  of  national 
life  -  political,  commercial  and  cultural.  Civil  society  organisations  are 
thriving  and  are  vigilant  in  protecting  human  rights.  They  are  also  watchful 
of  threats  to  the  environment.  Our  Army  has  remained  a  professional 
force,  subject  throughout  to  civilian  control. 

Recently,  the  Constitution  was  amended  to  ensure  constitutionally 
mandated  elections  to  village  and  municipal  councils.  This  process  has 
produced  no  less  than  3  million  elected  representatives  in  the  country, 
with  1  million  positions  reserved  for  women.  This  has  brought  democracy 
closer  to  the  people  and  also  empowered  women  and  promoted  gender 
balance. 

Our  commitment  to  democratic  values  and  practices  means  there 
are  many  concerns  and  perceptions  that  we  share  with  the  United  States. 
The  most  important  common  concern  is  the  threat  of  terrorism.  Democracy 
can  only  thrive  in  open  and  free  societies.  But  open  societies  like  ours  are 
today  threatened  more  than  ever  before  by  the  rise  of  terrorism.  The  very 
openness  of  our  societies  makes  us  more  vulnerable,  and  yet  we  must  deal 
effectively  with  the  threat  without  losing  the  openness  we  so  value  and 
cherish.  India  and  the  United  States  have  both  suffered  grievously  from 
terrorism  and  we  must  make  common  cause  against  it.  We  know  that 
those  who  resort  to  terror  often  clothe  it  in  the  garb  of  real  or  imaginary 
grievances.  We  must  categorically  affirm  that  no  grievance  can  justify 
resort  to  terror. 

Democracies  provide  legitimate  means  for  expressing  dissent.  They 
provide  the  right  to  engage  in  political  activity,  and  must  continue  to  do 
so.  However,  for  this  very  reason,  they  cannot  afford  to  be  soft  on  terror. 
Terrorism  exploits  the  freedom  our  open  societies  provide  to  destroy  our 
freedoms.  The  United  States  and  India  must  work  together  in  all  possible 
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forums  to  counter  all  forms  of  terrorism.  We  cannot  be  selective  in  this 
area.  We  must  fight  terrorism  wherever  it  exists,  because  terrorism  anywhere 
threatens  democracy  everywhere. 

We  know  from  experience  that  democratic  societies  which  guarantee 
individual  freedom  and  tolerance  of  dissent  provide  an  environment  most 
conducive  to  creative  endeavour,  and  the  establishment  of  socially  just 
societies.  We  therefore  have  an  obligation  to  help  other  countries  that 
aspire  for  the  fruits  of  democracy.  Just  as  developed  industrial  countries 
assist  those  that  are  less  developed  to  accelerate  development,  democratic 
societies  with  established  institutions  must  help  those  that  want  to  strengthen 
democratic  values  and  institutions.  In  this  spirit,  President  Bush  and  I 
agreed  yesterday  on  a  global  initiative  to  help  build  democratic  capacities 
in  all  societies  that  seek  such  assistance. 

The  capacities  we  have  in  mind  are  those  related  to  the  electoral, 
parliamentary,  judicial  and  human  rights  processes  of  emerging  democracies. 
Respect  for  cultural  diversity,  minority  rights  and  gender  equality  is  an 
important  goal  of  this  initiative. 

Democracy  is  one  part  of  our  national  endeavour.  Development  is 
the  other.  Openness  will  not  gain  popular  support  if  an  open  society  is  not 
a  prosperous  society.  This  is  especially  so  in  developing  countries,  where 
a  large  number  of  people  have  legitimate  material  expectations  which 
must  be  met.  That  is  why  we  must  transform  India’s  economy,  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  all  our  people  and  in  the  process  eliminate 
poverty. 

India’s  aspirations  in  the  respect  are  not  different  from  those  of 
other  developing  countries.  But  we  are  unique  in  one  respect.  There  is  no 
other  country  of  a  billion  people,  with  our  tremendous  cultural,  linguistic 
and  religious  diversity,  that  has  tried  to  modernise  its  society  and  transform 
its  economy  within  the  framework  of  a  functioning  democracy.  To  attempt 
this  at  our  modest  levels  of  per  capita  income  is  a  major  challenge.  We 
are  determined  to  succeed  in  this  effort. 

To  achieve  our  developmental  goals,  our  policies  and  strategies  must 
be  in  step  with  changed  circumstances  and  especially  the  opportunities 
now  available  in  the  global  economy.  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi,  standing 
at  this  very  podium  two  decades  ago,  spoke  of  the  challenge  of  building 
anew  on  old  foundations.  He  started  a  process  of  reorienting  India’s 
economic  policies,  which  has  been  continued  by  successive  governments. 

The  economic  policy  changes  that  have  been  made  in  India  have  far- 
reaching  implications.  They  have  liberated  Indian  enterprise  from 
government  control  and  made  the  economy  much  more  open  to  global 
flows  of  trade,  capital  and  technology.  Our  entrepreneurial  talent  has  been 
unleashed,  and  is  encouraged  to  compete  with  the  best.  We  will  continue 
this  process  so  that  Indian  talent  and  enterprise  can  realize  its  full  potential, 
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enabling  India  to  participate  in  the  global  economy  as  an  equal  partner. 

We  are  often  criticised  for  being  too  slow  in  making  changes  in 
policy,  but  democracy  means  having  to  build  a  consensus  in  favour  of 
change.  As  elected  representatives,  you  are  all  familiar  with  this  problem. 
We  have  to  assuage  the  doubts  and  calm  the  fears  that  often  arise  when 
people  face  the  impact  of  change.  Many  of  the  fears  we  have  to  address 
are  exaggerated,  but  they  must  be  addressed.  This  is  necessary  to  ensure 
sustainability.  India's  economic  reforms  must  be  seen  in  this  light:  they 
may  appear  slow,  but  I  assure  you  they  are  durable  and  irreversible. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  efforts  at  transforming  India  into  an 
economy  more  integrated  with  the  world  have  borne  fruit.  Our  rate  of 
growth  of  GDP  has  increased  steadily,  and  has  averaged  around  6.0  per 
cent  per  year  over  the  past  two  decades.  Poverty  has  declined  although 
more  slowly  than  we  would  like.  We  are  determined  to  improve  on  this 
performance.  We  hope  to  raise  our  growth  rate  to  8  per  cent  or  so  over 
the  next  two  years,  and  we  will  ensure  that  this  growth  is  “inclusive''  so 
that  its  benefits  are  widely  spread.  For  this  we  must  act  on  several  fronts. 
We  must  do  much  more  in  health  and  education,  which  are  crucial  for 
human  development.  We  must  continue  to  open  up  our  economy.  We 
must  impart  a  new  impetus  to  agricultural  development.  We  must  expand 
investment  in  economic  infrastructure  which  is  a  critical  constraint  on  our 
growth  prospects. 

India’s  growth  and  prosperity  is  in  American  interest.  American 
investments  in  India,  especially  in  new  technology  areas,  will  help  American 
companies  to  reduce  costs  and  become  more  competitive  globally.  Equally, 
India’s  earnings  from  these  investments  will  lead  to  increased  purchases 
from  the  United  States.  The  information  technology  revolution  in  India  is 
built  primarily  on  US  computer  related  technology  and  hardware.  There 
are  many  other  examples  of  such  two-way  benefits,  with  both  sides  gaining 
from  the  process. 

U.S.  firms  are  already  leading  the  foreign  investment  drive  in  India. 

I  believe  400  of  the  Fortune  500  are  already  in  India.  They  produce  for 
the  Indian  market  and  will  hopefully  also  source  supplies  from  India  for 
their  global  supply  chains.  We  welcome  this  involvement  and  look  forward 
to  further  expansion  in  the  years  ahead.  India  needs  massive  foreign  direct 
investment,  especially  in  infrastructure.  I  hope  American  companies  will 
participate  in  the  opportunities  we  are  creating. 

The  21st  Century  will  be  driven  by  knowledge-based  production  and 
India  is  well  placed  in  this  area.  We  have  a  large  and  relatively  young 
population  with  a  social  tradition  that  values  higher  education.  Our  educated 
young  people  are  also  English  speaking.  This  makes  us  potentially  an 
attractive  location  for  production  of  high-end  services  whether  in  software, 
engineering  design  or  research  in  pharmaceutical  and  other  areas.  Our 
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laws  on  intellectual  property  rights  have  been  recently  amended  to  comply 
fully  with  our  international  obligations  under  the  WTO.  We  look  forward 
to  attracting  business  in  these  areas  from  the  United  States. 

The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  Indian  Americans  in  high 
technology  industries  here  makes  the  US  and  India  natural  partners.  It 
gives  you  confidence  about  India’s  human  resource  capability.  It  also  gives 
you  an  edge  over  your  competitors  in  the  ease  with  which  you  can 
operate  in  India.  We  are  proud  of  what  the  Indian  American  community 
have  done  in  this  country.  I  was  touched,  as  were  many  of  my  countrymen, 
by  the  news  that  a  Resolution  of  this  House  celebrated  the  contribution 
of  Indian  Americans  to  research,  innovation,  and  promotion  of  trade  and 
international  cooperation  between  India  and  the  U.S. 

To  fully  exploit  potential  areas  for  cooperation  between  our  two 
countries,  we  need  to  make  special  efforts  to  bring  our  private  sectors 
closer  together.  To  this  end,  President  Bush  and  I  have  constituted  an 
India-US  forum  of  chief  executive  officers.  I  hope  this  forum  will  promote 
greater  understanding  of  each  other’s  perspectives  and  also  a  better 
assessment  of  prospects  for  future  cooperation.  The  two  governments  will 
draw  on  their  experience  and  advice  on  how  to  realize  the  full  potential 
of  our  relationship. 

The  bulk  of  our  population  still  depends  upon  agriculture  for  a  living. 
The  United  States  was  an  early  partner  in  this  area,  helping  to  establish 
agricultural  universities  and  research  institutions  in  India  in  the  1960s.  It 
was  an  American,  Nobel  Laureate  Norman  Borlaug,  supported  by  a  grant 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  who  developed  high  yielding  varieties  of 
wheat  in  Mexico  which  were  then  adapted  to  Indian  conditions  in  the 
Agricultural  Universities  you  helped  establish.  This  was  the  start  of  the 
Green  Revolution  in  India  that  lifted  countless  millions  above  poverty.  I  am 
very  happy  to  say  that  President  Bush  and  I  have  decided  to  launch  a 
second  generation  of  India-US  collaboration  in  Agriculture.  The  new  initiative 
will  focus  on  basic  and  strategic  research  for  sustainable  development  of 
agriculture  to  meet  the  challenge  of  raising  productivity  in  conditions  of 
water  stress.  It  seeks  to  take  information  and  know-how  directly  to  the 
farming  community  and  promote  technologies  that  minimise  post  harvest 
wastage  and  improve  food  storage.  It  will  also  help  Indian  farmers  to  meet 
phytosanitary  conditions  and  enable  them  to  participate  more  fully  in 
global  agricultural  trade. 

Energy  security  is  another  area  where  our  two  countries  have  strong 
common  interests.  The  world’s  reserves  of  hydrocarbons  are  finite  and  we 
must  tap  new  energy  sources.  India’s  reliance  on  coal  and  hydro-power 
will  increase.  We  have  to  invest  in  new  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  in 
enhanced  recovery  of  oil  and  gas  from  available  fields.  We  must  also  tap 
the  full  potential  of  nuclear  energy.  The  US  can  help  in  all  these  areas. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  initiated  an  Energy  Dialogue  with  the  U.S. 
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to  explore  the  scope  for  cooperation  in  each  of  these  areas  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  field  of  civil  nuclear  energy  is  a  vital  area  for  cooperation  between 
our  two  countries.  As  a  consequence  of  our  collective  efforts,  our  relationship 
in  this  sector  is  being  transformed.  President  Bush  and  I  arrived  at  an 
understanding  in  finding  ways  and  means  to  enable  such  cooperation. 

In  this  context,  I  would  also  like  to  reiterate  that  India’s  track  record 
in  nuclear  non-proliferation  is  impeccable.  We  have  adhered  scrupulously 
to  every  rule  and  canon  in  this  area.  We  have  done  so  even  though  we 
have  witnessed  unchecked  nuclear  proliferation  in  our  own  neighbourhood 
which  has  directly  affected  our  security  interests.  This  is  because  India,  as 
a  responsible  nuclear  power,  is  fully  conscious  of  the  immense  responsibilities 
that  come  with  the  possession  of  advanced  technologies,  both  civilian  and 
strategic.  We  have  never  been,  and  will  never  be,  a  source  of  proliferation 
of  sensitive  technologies. 

We  are  conscious  that  plans  to  meet  our  energy  requirements  will 
have  implications  for  the  environment.  This  is  especially  so  since  any 
energy  scenario  for  India  will  involve  heavy  dependence  on  coal.  Clean 
coal  technologies  that  can  make  an  impact  need  to  be  developed  and 
should  be  affordable  for  poorer  countries.  We  need  to  find  ways  whereby 
sufficient  resources  can  be  devoted  to  ensure  the  development  of  these 
technologies.  We  must  also  find  ways  of  allowing  greater  access  for 
developing  countries  to  these  technologies  including  ways  of  undertaking 
cooperative  research.  We  stand  ready  to  explore  new  partnerships  in  this 
area  with  you,  which  will  help  enable  a  more  efficient  use  of  our 
hydrocarbon  resources. 

There  are  other  areas  too  where  we  can  collaborate.  Our  combined 
effort  in  providing  relief  and  succour  to  the  millions  affected  by  last 
December’s  tsunami  is  an  example  of  what  partnership  can  achieve.  Building 
on  this  experience,  President  Bush  and  I  have  launched  a  joint  initiative 
to  ensure  that  our  capabilities  will  be  readily  on  call  for  those  in  need  in 
similar  situations  in  future.  The  global  challenge  of  HIV/AIDS  is  another 
area  for  India-US  cooperation.  President  Bush  and  I  have  agreed  on  the 
need  to  provide  increased  international  access  to  safe  and  effective  anti¬ 
retroviral  drugs. 

Globalisation  has  woven  a  web  of  interconnections  across  the  world. 
This  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  we  evolve  a  system  of  global 
governance  that  carries  credibility  and  commands  legitimacy.  Such  a  system 
must  be  sufficiently  participative  to  be  able  to  generate  a  global  consensus. 
It  must  also  reflect  contemporary  reality.  The  Doha  round  of  world  trade 
negotiations  and  the  reform  of  the  United  Nations  are  two  major  processes 
in  the  international  arena  where  we  need  to  work  together  to  strengthen 
the  system  of  global  governance. 
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India  is  committed  to  strengthening  the  multilateral  trading  system 
and  we  will  work  with  the  U.S.  and  other  partners  for  a  successful  outcome 
of  the  Doha  Round.  I  am  sure  that  we  can  find  a  reasonable  and  balanced 
outcome  that  is  mutually  beneficial.  We  will  make  every  effort  to  do  so. 

On  the  reform  of  the  United  Nations,  we  believe  that  it  is  time  to 
recognise  the  enormous  changes  that  have  occurred  since  the  present 
structure  was  established.  There  must  be  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
United  Nations  to  make  it  more  effective  and  also  more  representative. 
The  UN  Security  Council  must  be  restructured  as  part  of  the  reform 
process.  In  this  context,  you  would  agree  that  the  voice  of  the  world’s 
largest  democracy  surely  cannot  be  left  unheard  on  the  Security  Council 
when  the  United  Nations  is  being  restructured. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that  the  Indian  people  look  forward 
to  a  bright  future,  full  of  confidence,  based  on  a  growing  recognition  of 
our  economic  capabilities  and  the  readiness  of  our  society  to  meet  the 
challenges  before  us.  We  have  had  some  success  in  improving  the  quality 
of  life  of  our  own  people  and  we  will  redouble  our  efforts  to  this  end.  We 
will  also  work  towards  securing  a  world  order  in  which  democracy  can 
flourish,  and  in  which  developing  nations  can  strive  for  greater  prosperity. 
As  two  democracies,  we  are  natural  partners  in  many  respects.  Partnerships 
can  be  of  two  kinds.  There  are  partnerships  based  on  principle  and  there 
are  partnerships  based  on  pragmatism.  I  believe  we  are  at  a  juncture 
where  we  can  embark  on  a  partnership  that  can  draw  both  on  principle 
as  well  as  pragmatism.  We  must  build  on  this  opportunity. 

My  objective  on  this  visit  was  to  lay  the  basis  for  transformed  ties 
between  our  two  great  countries.  I  believe  that  we  have  made  a  very  good 
beginning.  With  the  support  and  understanding  of  the  Congress,  the  full 
benefits  of  our  partnership  will  be  realised  in  the  months  and  years  to 
come.  India  is  today  embarked  on  a  journey  inspired  by  many  dreams.  We 
welcome  having  America  by  our  side.  There  is  much  we  can  accomplish 
together. 


India  —  Poised  on  the 
Threshold  of  a  New  Era 

“I 

A  HAVE  BEEN  deeply  moved,  the  way  you  have  introduced  me  but 
this  visit  of  mine  has  been  a  visit  which  will  go  down  in  my  mind  as  the 
most  memorable  event.  Everywhere  I  went,  right  from  the  President  to 
the  Houses  of  Congress  and  now  to  this  most  prestigious  institution  that 
the  National  Press  Club  is,  I  have  received  and  I  felt  that  I  am  in  the 
company  of  very  intimate  friends.  And  I  know  that’s  a  tribute  not  to  me 
personally  but  to  the  country  that  I  represent,  an  India  that  is  now  trying 
to  seek  its  social  and  economic  salvation  in  the  framework  of  an  open 
society  and  an  open  polity.  So,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  very  warm 
welcome.  Of  course,  it  is  an  understatement  that  I  am  absolutely  delighted 
to  join  you  this  afternoon.  I  know  something  about  the  great  weight  that 
the  National  Press  Club  enjoys  in  the  world  of  journalism.  That  you  have 
done  me  this  honour,  I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  this. 

I  thank  you  for  this  invitation  to  share  my  thoughts  on  our  country’s 
hopes,  aspirations,  and  the  challenges  we  face  and  now  working  together 
India  and  America  can  help  us  to  meet  those  challenges  so  that  in  the 
process,  we  begin  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  Indo- American  relations. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you  my  perceptions  of  this  very  significant  visit 
to  the  United  States.  My  discussions  with  President  Bush,  the  members  of 
his  Cabinet  and  with  members  of  the  US  Congress,  have  convinced  me 
that  on  the  journey  we  have  embarked  upon  towards  a  future  of  hope  for 
our  people,  America  would  be  both  a  friend  and  a  very  important  partner. 

India  is  today  poised  for  a  leap  to  a  brave  new  world.  A  sustained 
growth  of  over  6  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  last  15  years  -  now  reaching 
7  per  cent  per  annum  -  is  fundamentally  transforming  our  economy  and 
our  society.  Its  social  consequences  are  visible  in  rising  income  levels, 
growing  expectations  and  in  the  rising  demand  for  quality  products  and 
services.  This  transformation  has  unleashed  a  powerful  surge  of 
entrepreneurship,  creativity  and  a  desire  for  excellence.  Our  growing 
involvement  with  the  global  economy  and  society,  expanding  foreign  trade, 
reputation  for  services  and  activities  of  our  world-class  firms  are  one  facet 
of  this  change  that  is  now  sweeping  our  country. 

We  strive  to  address  the  needs  of  every  citizen,  ensuring  their  education 
and  well  being,  and  giving  them  a  decent  livelihood.  On  every  score,  their 
demands  rise  as  each  year’s  achievements  become  the  benchmark  for 
forward  movement  the  next  time.  Basic  needs  of  all  have  to  be  met  even 
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as  more  ambitious  hopes  of  the  aspiring  are  realised.  Sustaining  growth 
impulses  has  to  be  accompanied  by  policies  aimed  at  ensuring  that  change 
is  sufficiently  inclusive  and  benefits  of  development  are  indeed  available  to 
all  our  citizens. 

In  the  past,  our  ties  with  the  United  States  have  benefited  India 
greatly.  Yesterday  when  I  addressed  the  Members  of  US  Congress,  I 
recalled  with  gratitude  the  contribution  that  the  United  States  had  made 
in  ushering  in  the  Green  Revolution  in  our  country.  The  cooperation 
between  American  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  our  institutions  of  research 
in  agriculture  gave  rise  to  that  phenomenon  of  miracle  of  new  wheat 
seeds  which  made  it  possible  for  our  agriculture  to  grow  phenomenally 
since  the  mid-60’s.  I  thank  America  for  that.  We  now  seek  to  build  on  that 
past  tradition  of  working  together  while  forging  a  new  partnership  with 
the  United  States.  This  new  partnership  is  focused  on  greater  business  to 
business  interaction,  cooperation  in  the  field  of  energy,  in  agricultural 
research  and  agri-business,  in  new  technologies,  in  educational  networking, 
and  in  building  new  frontier  science  capabilities.  The  21st  century  probably 
will  be  a  knowledge  intensive  century.  India  and  the  United  States  can  be 
very  valuable  partners  in  the  management  and  ushering  in  of  the  new 
knowledge  society  that  is  on  the  horizon.  Much  of  my  discussions  with 
President  Bush  were  devoted  to  what  the  India-US  relationship  had  to 
offer  in  the  fields  of  infrastructure,  energy  and  in  the  field  of  knowledge 
creation. 

I  believe  that  American  interests  are  well  served  by  a  stronger  and 
more  modern  Indian  economy.  Many  of  the  initiatives  that  we  announced 
yesterday  -  on  agricultural  research,  on  nano-science  or  on  innovative 
technologies  -  reflect  this  shared  belief  of  the  President  and  myself.  I  am 
convinced  that  steps  that  we  have  taken  will  lead  to  a  long-term  partnership 
between  India  and  the  United  States  to  our  great  mutual  benefit. 

Access  to  energy  resources  is  an  issue  of  particular  importance  to 
our  relationship  and  our  newly  constituted  Energy  Dialogue  is  focused 
precisely  on  this  issue.  Our  current  dependence  on  hydrocarbons  will  have 
to  be  diversified  in  favour  of  a  broader  energy  mix.  I  discussed  with  the 
President  prospects  for  the  resumption  of  our  cooperation  on  civilian 
nuclear  energy.  The  United  States,  I  believe,  is  not  only  cognisant  of  our 
energy  requirements  but  appreciative  of  the  role  that  India  can  also  play 
in  strengthening  global  non-proliferation  efforts. 

The  uniqueness  of  Indian  growth  experience  is  that  it  takes  place 
entirely  within  the  framework  of  a  democratic  polity.  This  has  demonstrative 
implications  for  the  world  at  large.  The  success  of  India  will  be  a  living 
proof  that  growth  need  not  come  at  the  cost  of  human  freedoms.  At  the 
same  time,  its  intrinsic  stability  and  consensual  basis  will  make  themselves 
fully  felt  in  long-term  partnerships.  Many  of  you  probably  know  the  diversity 
and  the  complexity  of  a  country  of  one  billion  people  that  India  is.  All  the 
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great  religions  of  the  world  are  represented  in  our  country.  We  have  150 
million  citizens  who  practice  the  faith  of  Islam  and  I  say  it  with  some 
pride,  about  their  patriotism,  that  not  one  of  them  has  joined  the  ranks 
of  these  gangs  like  Al-Qaeda  or  other  terrorist  activities. 

Our  track  record  on  cooperation  with  the  United  States,  even  within 
the  last  year  that  our  Government  has  been  in  office,  clearly  conveys  a 
determination  to  raise  both  its  quality,  content  and  scope.  We  have 
completed  the  next  steps  in  strategic  partnership.  We  have  established 
Energy  and  Economic  Dialogues  at  the  very  high  cabinet  levels,  put  in 
place  an  Intellectual  Property  Rights  regime  and  investment  policies  that 
encourage  business.  We  have  addressed  the  long  standing  disputes  about 
American  direct  investments  in  the  famous  Dabhol  project.  We  have  recently 
concluded  with  the  United  States  an  Open  Skies  Agreement.  We  have 
expanded  our  defence  cooperation  with  a  new  framework  and  worked 
very  closely  with  the  US  on  tsunami  relief  operations  last  year.  These 
achievements  give  us  the  confidence  to  now  tackle  the  more  ambitious 
agenda  that  we  have  before  us. 

India  has  consistently  sought  to  ensure  that  global  institutions  and 
agreements  are  perceived  to  be  fair  and  equitable.  At  a  time  when  global 
challenges  like  terrorism,  weapons  of  mass  destruction  proliferation, 
environment  or  health,  have  become  more  complex,  it  is  vital  that  global 
mechanisms  have  the  necessary  capability  and  credibility  to  respond.  In 
matters  relating  to  terrorism,  we  recognize  that  it  is  a  global  phenomenon. 
We  ourselves  have  suffered  grievously  at  the  hands  of  these  terrorist  gangs 
for  more  than  15  years.  We,  therefore,  understand  the  pains  and  sufferings 
of  the  American  people  or  the  citizens  of  London  when  terror  afflicts 
them.  We  recognize  all  civilised  societies  have  an  obligation  to  work  together 
to  deal  with  this  phenomenon.  We  also  believe  that  the  United  Nations  is 
at  the  centre  of  such  efforts  and  its  reform  is  currently  being  debated.  By 
any  criteria,  India  has  a  strong  case  to  become  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Security  Council.  I  hope  that  my  visit  can  contribute  to  a  better 
appreciation  in  the  United  States  of  the  benefits  of  including  a  democratic 
and  secular  India  in  global  decision-making  processes. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  terrorism  poses  a  complex  threat  to  all 
open  societies  and  more  so  to  pluralistic  democracies  that  the  United 
States  and  India  are.  For  we  doubly  challenge  it,  with  our  freedoms  and 
our  tolerance  of  diversity.  India,  as  I  said,  is  one  of  the  oldest  victims  of 
modern  terrorism.  Experience  that  we  would  have  rather  not  had,  has 
taught  us  valuable  lessons.  A  key  conclusion  is  that  there  can  be  no 
compromise  with  those  who  resort  to  terrorism.  Terrorism  anywhere  is  a 
threat  to  democracy  everywhere.  We  see  the  United  States  as  an  important 
partner  in  combating  global  terrorism. 

India-US  relations  are  based  today  on  shared  values  and  shared 
interests.  We  have  a  partnership  based  both  on  principles  and  on 
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pragmatism.  We  have  a  broad-based  and  a  very  ambitious  agenda  that  we 
seek  to  realise.  It  is  one  based  on  a  vision  of  the  world,  in  which  our 
societies  work  together  to  advance  human  freedom,  creativity,  prosperity 
and  ensure  security.  Mechanisms  to  accomplish  these  objectives  include  a 
range  of  initiatives  and  dialogues,  some  bilateral,  others  involving  the 
global  community.  Our  goal  is  to  make  India-US  ties  one  of  the  principal 
relationships  of  the  world. 

With  these  words,  I  once  again  thank  you  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  share  these  thoughts  with  you  and  as  is  normal,  I  will  be 
happy  to  take  any  questions  that  you  may  have  in  mind.  I  thank  you  once 
again  for  the  warmth  of  your  reception  and  for  your  generosity.” 


Afghanistan  —  Charting  a 
New  Era  of  Growth 

I  FEEL  GREATLY  honoured  and  privileged  to  be  present  here  today  as 
we  mark  the  opening  of  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  this  blessed  country 
of  Afghanistan.  It  is  an  honour  that  gives  me  particular  satisfaction,  as  a 
friend  of  Afghanistan  and  a  representative  of  the  Indian  people  who 
constitute  the  world’s  largest  democracy  and  the  oldest  in  this  region. 

Today,  as  Baba-e-Millat  lays  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Parliarment 
of  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Afghanistan,  the  roots  of  a  plant  are  being  laid 
that  will,  through  your  nurturing  and  care,  grow  into  a  sturdy  ‘panja 
chinar’  of  democracy. 

Representation  is  the  very  essence  of  democracy.  This  edifice,  when 
it  is  built,  will  be  the  very  heart  of  democracy  in  Afghanistan.  We  believe 
that  democratic  institutions  need  to  be  encouraged,  nursed  and  promoted. 
We  also  believe  that  they  should  develop  and  evolve  in  accordance  with 
the  culture,  values  and  native  genius  of  each  country. 

We  are  partnering  other  democracies  through  the  Global  Democracy 
Initiative  and  have  contributed  $10  million  to  the  UN  Democracy  Fund  to 
be  used  to  promote  institutions  based  on  the  eternal  values  of  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity. 

Afghanistan  may  be  a  young  democracy  but  it  has  always  been  a 
plural  society,  with  a  unique  mosaic  of  different  ethnic  and  linguistic  groups. 
The  Afghan  people  have  a  tradition  of  democratic  discourse  through 
institutions  like  the  Loya  Jirgas.  The  practice  of  consensual  decision¬ 
making  in  Afghanistan  is  centuries  old. 

We  have  seen  the  affirmation  of  this  democratic  culture  through  the 
successful  conclusion  of  both  the  Emergency  Loya  Jirga  and  the 
Constitutional  Loya  Jirga.  We  admire  and  respect  the  manner  in  which 
this  exercise  was  carried  out  under  the  gaze  of  international  media  and 
observers  and  we  salute  our  Afghan  brethren  on  this  remarkable 
achievement.  By  happy  coincidence,  26th  of  January,  the  Indian  Republic 
Day,  also  marks  the  day  when  the  Afghan  Constitution  came  into  effect 
in  the  year  2004. 

Democracy  thrives  in  open  societies.  But  open  societies,  whether  old 
or  young,  are  equally  threatened  today  by  the  rise  of  global  terrorism.  In 
fact,  the  open  culture  of  our  societies  makes  us  all  the  more  vulnerable. 
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Globalisation  has  made  the  world  inter-connected  and  inter-dependent.  To 
deal  effectively  with  global  terrorism,  democracies  need  to  work  together. 
Afghanistan  has  a  unique  position  in  this  alliance  of  democracies  that  are 
fighting  this  menace.  We  are  ready  to  work  with  the  Government  and 
people  of  Afghanistan  to  ensure  that  Afghanistan  will  never  again  be 
hostage  to  or  become  a  haven  for  terrorists. 

The  real  test  of  a  functioning  democracy  does  not  lie  within  the 
pages  of  the  Constitution.  That  will  lie  in  the  august  House  where  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  Wolesi  Jirga  and  Meshrano  Jirga  will  sit  and 
debate  the  issues  of  the  day.  Our  initiative  to  join  you  in  building  the 
Afghan  Parliament  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  strengthened 
friendship  between  our  two  countries  and  peoples.  It  reflects  our 
commitment  to  work  with  all  of  you  for  a  democratic,  stable  and  prosperous 
Afghanistan. 


India  and  the  European 
Union  —  Exploring  New 
Avenues  for  Future 
Cooperation 

447 

iT  GIVES  ME  great  pleasure  to  be  here  in  your  midst,  where 
businessmen,  leaders  and  captains  of  industry  and  trade  from  the  European 
Union  sit  together  with  the  captains  of  industry  of  our  country.  I  have 
always  believed  with  Lord  Keynes  that,  “in  the  final  analysis  businessmen 
are  the  custodians  of  the  possibility  of  survival  of  human  civilization  and 
therefore,  if  business  leaders  think  right,  I  think  our  societies  and  our 
polities  can  look  to  the  future  with  hope  and  confidence.  Therefore,  I 
greatly  welcome  this  opportunity  to  interact  with  such  an  outstanding 
group  of  leaders  of  business  and  industry.  Prime  Minister  Blair  has  already 
mentioned  that  we  had  a  very  fruitful  meeting  with  him  and  the  President 
and  the  members  of  the  European  Commission  and  tomorrow,  we  will 
have  a  bilateral  meeting  where  we  will  discuss  the  further  development  of 
our  relations  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Under  the  Presidentship  of  Prime  Minister  Blair,  we  have  made  a 
very  good  progress  in  our  strategic  partnership.  I  am  grateful  to  you, 
Prime  Minister  for  the  leadership  you  have  given  to  the  process  of  widening 
and  deepening  of  our  relationship  with  the  European  Union. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  constant  change  and  the  success  belongs  to 
those  who  are  adept  at  mastering  processes  of  change.  In  our  own  times, 
few  leaders  of  countries  have  shown  that  much  expertise  in  effective 
management  of  change  processes  than  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair. 
Therefore,  what  he  has  told  you  this  afternoon,  I  think  I  heartily  agree. 
Those  are  the  ways  to  manage  processes  of  change  and  the  moral  of  what 
he  has  been  saying  is  similar  to  what  I  have  been  saying  to  our  own 
people  -  do  not  be  too  fearful  of  change.  Learn  to  live  with  change, 
though  of  course  governments  have  the  responsibility  to  smoothen  the 
processes  of  change,  smoothen  the  transitional  pain  that  may  at  some 
times  accompany  the  processes  of  change.  So  what  Prime  Minister  Blair 
has  told  you  this  evening,  I  heartily  support. 

It’s  for  me  and  for  my  colleagues  a  great  delight  that  we  have  this 
opportunity  to  interact  with  leaders  of  European  and  Indian  business.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  in  the  modern  world,  the  relationship  between 
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Governments  is  increasingly  mediated  through  and  influenced  by  the 
relationship  between  the  civil  society  and  the  business  community.  It  is  on 
the  foundation  of  people-to-people  and  business-to-business  relations  that 
we  in  Government  try  to  build  State-to-State  relations.  That  is  at  least  true 
of  most  democracies.  Hence,  this  business  summit  is,  in  many  ways,  as 
important  as  our  own  heads  of  Government  meetings.  I  welcome  the  idea 
of  the  India-EU  Business  Summit  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the  India- 
EU  Summit. 

India  and  the  EU  have  deep  and  abiding  ties  comprising  political, 
cultural,  social  and  economic  relations.  We  are  the  largest  democracies  of 
the  world,  we  cherish  the  freedoms  that  democracy  offers.  We  share  a 
common  belief  in  pluralism,  consultations  and  consensus,  in  the  Rule  of 
Law  and  in  peace.  For,  in  peace  and  in  stability,  we  have  the  foundations 
necessary  for  development  and  economic  growth  within  the  framework  of 
an  open  society  and  an  open  economy. 

The  terrorist  attacks  on  July  7  this  year  in  London  are  an  unfortunate 
affirmation  of  our  view  that  terrorism,  by  whatever  name,  can  have  no 
place  in  a  civilized  society.  I  am  emphasising  this  in  this  Business  Summit 
because  one  of  the  aims  of  terrorism  is  to  cause  economic  instability  all 
round.  I  hope  that,  as  India  and  EU  join  hands  today  to  strengthen  our 
economic  ties,  one  aspect  of  those  ties  must  be  to  ensure  peace  in  our 
lands.  We  need  each  other’s  strong  support  in  that  endeavour. 

We  meet  here  today  at  a  time  when  the  Indian  economy  is  once 
again  on  an  upward  growth  path.  For  two  years  in  a  row,  we  have  had 
upwards  of  7  per  cent  growth  in  our  national  income.  This  year,  we 
expect  to  repeat  that  performance.  I  am  convinced  that  we  will  sustain 
this  rate  of  growth,  perhaps  even  improve  upon  it,  in  the  next  few  years. 
This  has  the  potential  of  transforming  our  economy  in  many  ways. 

It  is  now  possible,  as  never  before,  for  us  to  visualise  an  India 
without  poverty,  without  disease  and  without  scourge  of  extreme  deprivation. 
There  is  an  air  of  optimism  and,  as  a  believer  in  the  ideas  of  Lord  Keynes, 

I  am  convinced  that  ‘positive  expectations  have  a  way  of  yielding  positive 
outcomes’. 

The  process  of  economic  reforms  initiated  by  us  in  the  early  90 ’s 
has  yielded  rich  dividends  in  many  ways.  We  are  committed  to  pursuing 
these  reforms  in  a  manner  that  the  benefits  percolate  to  all  sections  of  our 
society,  especially  our  rural  poor.  I  have  often  said  that  we  must  walk  on 
two  legs  -  pursuing  greater  efficiency  and  simultaneously  pursuing  greater 
equity  in  the  working  of  the  economy.  I  do  believe  that  if  the  fruits  of 
higher  economic  growth  are  better  shared,  this  in  itself  will  stimulate 
further  growth.  We  see  the  EU  as  a  natural  partner  in  our  economic 
development.  For  centuries,  long  before  the  colonial  era  began,  Indians 
and  Europeans  have  been  engaged  in  commerce.  India  has  had  civilisational 
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and  commercial  links  with  different  nationalities  within  Europe.  We  must 
build  on  those  links  by  renewing  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  basis 
of  our  relationship.  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  doing  enough  on  that  count. 
The  youth  of  today  in  both  our  continental  societies  are  not  as  familiar 
with  each  other  as  they  are  with  other  nations  we  deal  with.  For  my 
generation,  Europe  was  the  natural  destination  for  students,  scholars, 
travellers  and  artists.  I  believe  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Perhaps,  this  is 
understandable,  as  we  in  India  reach  out  to  new  friends  in  new  continents 
and  re-discover  our  ancient  links  with  other  countries  of  Asia.  But,  for  this 
very  reason,  we  must  re-invest  in  renewing  our  friendship  with  the  people 
of  Europe.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  renewed  people-to-people  relationship 
that  we  can  forge  stronger  business-to-business  relations  and  affirm  our 
new  Strategic  Partnership,  that  we  entered  into  at  the  last  Summit  in  The 
Hague. 

We  have  at  today’s  Summit  laid  out  a  road  map  for  further 
cooperation,  and  along  with  the  EU  Presidency,  I  am  happy  to  announce 
the  adoption  of  a  Joint  Action  Plan,  which  covers  not  just  political  aspects 
of  our  collaboration,  but,  most  importantly,  economic  cooperation,  that 
Governments  can  at  best  create  an  enabling  environment,  if  opportunities 
that  are  on  the  horizon  have  to  be  seized  we  need  businessmen  and 
businessmen  with  the  right  attitude.  Therefore,  the  mindset  of  the 
businessmen  in  Europe  and  in  India,  are  going  to  be  the  crucial  determinant 
of  what  actually  takes  place,  when  it  comes  to  implementing  the  Joint 
Action  Plan. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  that  Plan,  in  the  context  of  our 
economic  cooperation  and  trade,  is  the  decision  to  set  up  a  High  Level 
Trade  Group,  where  senior  officials  on  both  sides  will  meet  over  the  next 
few  months,  and  explore  ways  and  means  to  deepen  and  widen  our 
bilateral  trade  and  investment  relationship,  including  the  possible  launch  of 
negotiations  for  a  broad-based  trade  and  investment  agreement.  We  do 
hope  this  results  in  a  more  equitable  and  dynamic  trade  regime. 

I  believe  there  is  a  perception  in  Indian  trade  and  industry  circles  that 
the  European  market  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  penetrate.  As 
tariff  barriers  disintegrate,  our  industry  complains  that  non-tariff  barriers 
suddenly  come  up.  We  need  to  address  any  such  issues  that  exist,  so  that 
our  trade  with  European  Union  can  rise  from  less  than  2  per  cent  of  EU 
trade  to  a  more  healthy  level.  India  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of 
agricultural  commodities  -  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry  and  meat  products, 
the  famous  ‘Basmati’  rice  and  the  equally  famous  Darjeeling  tea  -  and  we 
have  comparative  advantage  in  this  sector,  apart  from  in  the  more  modern 
sectors  that  Shri  Kanwar  mentioned.  But  many  of  these  are  also  products, 
which  find  some  form  of  discrimination  and  trade  protection,  or  the  other, 
which  needs  positive  resolution  by  the  EU.  These  are  export  products, 
which  help  sustain  our  small  farmers. 
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Other  serious  issues  affecting  Indian  exports  also  cause  concern. 
One  such  is  an  imminent  EC  Directive  on  traditional  and  herbal  medicines 
that  would  affect  access  for  Ayurveda  products  to  the  EU  market.  Ayurveda 
is  a  recognised,  centuries  old  system  of  medicine  in  our  country,  with  its 
own  pharmacopoeia  and  is  in  use  in  many  European  homes.  This  directive, 
our  people  fear,  has  the  effect  of  being  an  insurmountable  non-tariff 
barriers  in  respect  of  Ayurveda  products.  I  sincerely  hope  that  our  concerns 
will  be  noted  and  taken  on  board  when  the  High-level  Trade  Group  meets 
for  its  deliberations. 

Increased  market  access  to  Indian  products  and  services  in  the  EU 
market  would  create  healthy  conditions  for  placing  our  two-way  trade  on 
an  even  keel.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  India  and  EU  forge  newer 
strategies  for  strengthening  the  existing  economic  bonds.  We  would  welcome 
measures  that  could  be  pursued  to  mutual  advantage  and  to  facilitate 
enhancement  of  bilateral  trade.  I  am,  therefore,  very  happy  that  we  have 
decided  today  to  set  up  a  Joint  Working  Group  on  SPS/TBT  issues.  This 
one  step  may,  more  than  any  other,  lead  to  increased  and  enhanced 
trade.  I  urge  our  Indian  business  organizations  to  communicate  more 
effectively  the  message  that  India  is  open  to  free  trade  and  investment. 

I  am  convinced  our  destiny  and  our  salvation  lies  in  closer  involvement 
with  the  evolving  global  economy.  As  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair  has  said, 
‘globalization  has  come  to  stay’.  We  have  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  that  our  now  on  the  horizon  and  simultaneously  taking  care 
to  take  note  of  the  risks  that  are  involved  in  the  processes  of  globalisation 
and  working  out  concerted  strategies  to  minimise  those  risks.  Our 
Government  is  committed  to  lower  tariffs  and  to  increasing  trade  and 
capital  flows  into  India.  We  are  committed  to  ensuring  a  transparent 
investment  regime  that  does  not  discriminate  against  foreign  investors.  I 
am  concerned  by  the  fact  that  EU’s  share  in  India’s  external  trade  and 
investment  flows  has  come  down,  with  other  newly  industrializing  countries 
edging  Europe  out.  I  urge  the  representatives  of  European  business  present 
here  and  the  representatives  of  Indian  business  to  take  note  of  this  fact 
and  work  together  with  this  even-mindedness  to  reverse  this  trend  by  re¬ 
discovering  the  new  India  that  we  are  in  the  process  of  creating.  A  brand 
conscious  and  yet  price  sensitive  market  in  search  of  new  products  and 
new  technologies  is  waiting  to  be  tapped.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  not 
miss  this  bus! 

Our  Government  is  placing  special  emphasis  on  infrastructure 
development  -  both  urban  and  rural  infrastructure.  Investments  in  the 
areas  of  energy,  power,  roads,  railways,  airports  and  ports  are  needed  in 
massive  amounts.  I  believe  we  have  the  capacity  to  absorb  10  to  15  billion 
dollars  of  Foreign  Direct  Investment  in  these  sectors  in  the  next  decade. 

Our  wealth  of  human  capital  is  recognised  the  world  over.  Prime 
Minister  Blair  reminded  us  of  the  power  of  ideas  and  the  power  of 
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knowledge  in  fuelling  economic  growth  in  the  future.  We  are  well-placed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  evolving  knowledge  economy  in  the  world.  Our  centres 
of  higher  education  and  learning  have  created,  fortunately,  a  vast  reservoir 
of  world-class  skilled  and  trained  professionals.  And  over  half  our  population 
is  below  the  age  of  25  years.  As  the  demographic  profile  of  Europe 
changes,  the  gap  between  the  availability  of  skilled  work  force  and  the 
numbers  required  to  maintain  current  productivity  and  efficiency  levels 
would  increase.  The  European  Union  could  clearly  benefit  by  drawing 
upon  the  services  of  India’s  young  workers  and  professionals,  though  let 
me  say  that  we  are  not  in  the  business  of  illegal  migrants  from  our  country 
to  any  part  of  the  world.  India,  in  turn,  would  no  doubt  benefit  from  a 
liberal  and  easy  regime  allowing  the  free  movement  of  natural  persons, 
particularly  our  professionals.  What  we  seek  is  a  win-win  relationship  with 
the  European  Union. 

An  opportunity  and  a  challenge  have  emerged  for  Indian  industry 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  European  Union.  We  have  always  recognised 
the  great  potential  for  good  that  underlaid  the  growth  of  the  European 
movement.  We  were  one  of  the  few  developing  countries  who  recognised 
as  early  as  in  early  1960s,  the  potential  offered  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
European  community.  A  Europe,  which  is  growing,  a  Europe  which  is  not 
cohesive,  the  Europe  which  is  outward-oriented  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
world.  It  is  in  the  larger  interest  in  the  more  equitable  management  of 
increased  global  inter-dependence  of  the  nations.  It  is  up  to  business  and 
industry  to  seize  this  new  opportunities  that  are  available  now  in  Europe. 
Governments  can  at  best  provide  an  enabling  environment  and  play  a 
facilitating  role.  It  is  the  animal  spirits  of  individual  enterprise  that  must 
drive  the  relationship  forward.  I  commit  our  Government  to  do  everything 
within  power  to  rekindle  the  animal  spirits  of  Indian  business  community. 

At  the  Government  level,  our  Development  Cooperation  is  expected 
to  get  a  major  boost  in  education  -  the  Sarva  Shiksha  Abhiyan  -  and  in 
rural  health  -  the  National  Rural  Health  Mission.  The  reconstituted  Joint 
Working  Group  on  Agriculture  and  a  new  one  -  on  Food  Processing, 
which  have  emerged  as  important  components  of  our  increased  economic 
cooperation,  will,  I  believe,  go  a  long  way  in  promoting  mutually  beneficial 
economic  activity  and  give  a  fillip  to  our  agricultural  sector.  I  am  glad,  that, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Action  Plan  also  proposes  enhanced  dialogue  in 
modern,  hi-tech  frontier  areas  of  IT,  telecom,  S&T,  biotechnology,  space 
and  nuclear  energy.  The  agreement  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation, 
an  agreement  for  the  Promotion  and  Protection  of  Investment,  the 
agreement  on  Science  and  Technology,  our  Vision  Statement  on  IT,  the 
agreement  on  Customs  Matters  are  some  of  the  instruments  we  have  in 
place  to  take  our  relationship  forward. 

India  and  EU  have  remained  committed  to  a  rule-based  multilateral 
trading  regime.  We  played  a  key  role  in  the  formulation  and  adoption  of 
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the  Framework  Agreement  at  Geneva.  We  hope  that  there  will  be  genuine 
progress  in  the  weeks  between  now  and  the  Hong  Kong  Ministerial  meeting. 
Our  developmental  imperatives  require  accommodation  of  our  concerns 
by  the  developed  countries.  We  hope  that  the  negotiations  will  lead  to 
substantial  market  access  -  both  on  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  products 
for  the  developing  world,  as  well  as  in  the  key  areas  of  services.  We  also 
hope  to  achieve  a  fairer  and  more  equitable  world  trading  system.  Towards 
this  end,  I  hope  that  we  can  continue  to  work  constructively  with  each 
other  until  the  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  Doha  Round. 

I  have  said  this  many  times  before  the  poor  countries  of  the  world 
have  a  vested  interest  in  strengthening  the  rule-based  non-discriminatory 
multi-lateral  trading  system.  So  we  look  forward  to  working  with  our 
colleagues  in  the  European  Union  to  bring  the  Doha  Round  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

I  draw  your  attention  to  the  demands  of  a  globalising  world,  which 
require  that  we  synergise  our  strengths  and  complementarities  to  give  a 
new  dimension  to  our  partnership  and  secure  greater  space  in  the  world 
trading  system.  But  trade  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  We  view  trade  as  an 
incremental  economic  activity,  the  means  to  achieve  economic  growth 
necessary  to  meet  our  development  objectives,  with  equity,  fairness  and 
honesty  of  purpose. 

I  am  therefore,  very  happy  that  the  India-EU  Business  Summit  has 
evolved  as  an  effective  forum  for  dialogue  and  exchange  of  views.  I  do 
believe  that  you  can  play  a  powerful  role  in  strengthening  our  strategic 
partnership.  I  commend  you  for  your  endeavours.” 


UN  Democracy  Fund  — 
Strengthening  the  Bulwark  of 
Democracy  Across  the  World 

“I 

JL  AM  HONOURED  to  be  present  here  with  President  Bush  and 
Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan  and  other  leaders  at  the  launch  of  the  UN 
Democracy  Fund.  This  was  proposed  by  President  Bush  at  the  UN  General 
Assembly  last  year  and  has  received  widespread  acclaim.  Its  relevance  is 
underscored  by  its  becoming  a  concrete  reality  in  just  a  year’s  time. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  solidarity  with  the  people 
of  New  Orleans  and  other  regions,  devastated  by  the  destructive  fury  of 
Hurricane  Katrina?  Mr.  President,  you  have  our  sympathies  and  support 
in  your  efforts  to  bring  relief  and  succour  to  the  people  affected  by  this 
disaster. 

India  is  proud  of  its  democratic  heritage  which  is  rooted  in  the 
country’s  cultural  ethos  of  tolerance,  respect  for  different  view  points  and 
a  ready  embrace  of  diversity.  Mahatma  Gandhi  led  us  into  a  non-violent 
struggle  not  only  to  free  India  from  colonial  rule  but  to  also  ensure  to  our 
people  the  exercise  of  their  democratic  rights.  To  him  it  was  clear  that  the 
end  to  colonial  rule  would  mean  very  little  unless  the  broad  masses  of  the 
people  of  India  were  empowered  with  democracy.  We  were  also  inspired 
by  the  ideals  of  freedom,  equality  and  justice  that  were  the  hallmarks  of 
the  great  French  and  American  revolutions.  India’s  awakening  to  freedom, 
in  turn,  inspired  freedom  movements  in  Asia  and  Africa.  A  whole  family 
of  independent  and  proud  nations  took  their  place  on  the  world  stage. 
India  sympathized  with  and  supported  their  struggle  to  become  masters  of 
their  own  destiny.  For  us,  the  democratic  ideal  is  a  common  heritage  of 
mankind.  Those  fortunate  to  enjoy  its  fruits  have  a  responsibility  to  share 
its  benefits  with  others. 

As  the  world’s  largest  democracy,  it  is  natural  that  India  should  have 
been  among  the  first  to  welcome  and  support  the  concept  of  a  UN 
Democracy  Fund.  We  believe  that  democracy  based  on  universal  adult 
suffrage  empowers  the  most  humble  citizen  of  our  country  and  give  him 
a  sense  of  dignity.  Poverty,  illiteracy  or  socio-economic  backwardness  do 
not  hinder  the  exercise  of  democracy.  Quite  the  contrary,  our  experience 
of  more  than  50  years  of  democratic  rule  demonstrates  how  democracy 
is  a  most  powerful  tool  to  successfully  overcome  the  challenge  of 
development.  But  most  of  all,  democracy  alone  gives  the  assurance  that 
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the  developmental  aspirations  of  the  poorest  citizens  of  our  society  will  be 
taken  into  consideration.  This  above  all,  is  the  unique  strength  of  a 
democratic  system. 

Democracy  is  a  powerful  ideal,  but  its  successful  exercise  requires 
strong  and  enduring  institutions,  laws  and  procedures  and  the  development 
of  a  parliamentary  culture,  whose  essence  is  the  accountability  of  those  in 
authority  to  the  ordinary  citizens  of  the  country.  A  strong  and  independent 
judiciary,  a  free  press,  professional  civil  and  military  establishments, 
constitutionally  empowered  institutions  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  minorities, 
of  women  and  children  and  an  independent  electoral  mechanism;  these 
constitute  the  veritable  nuts  and  bolts  of  democracy.  There  is  also  the 
critical  aspect  of  education.  The  culture  of  democracy  or  the  democratic 
temperament  must  be  imbibed  by  citizens  from  a  very  early  age.  They 
must  become  aware  of  both  their  rights  as  individuals,  but  also  their 
responsibilities  and  obligations  as  citizens. 

We  welcome  the  launch  of  the  UN  Democracy  Fund,  because  it 
gives  us  an  instrument  to  build  the  institutional  and  human  capabilities  that 
are  necessary  to  underpin  the  successful  exercise  of  democracy.  India  has 
been  sharing  its  rich  experience,  institutional  capabilities  and  training 
infrastructure  with  nations  that  share  our  values  and  beliefs  and  request 
our  assistance.  We  are  prepared  to  do  much  more,  both  as  active 
participants  in  the  Democracy  Fund  and  in  the  Community  of  Democracies. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  announce  that  we  will  soon  by  establishing 
a  virtual  centre  on  the  internet  for  providing  information  on  democracy 
and  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  experience.  We  intend  to  harness  new 
and  innovative  technologies,  including  distance  learning  and  satellite 
networks,  in  the  endeavour.  We  welcome  partners  in  this  initiative. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  globalization  which  is  bringing  new  opportunities 
each  day  in  our  quest  to  overcome  the  age-old  challenges  of  poverty, 
ignorance  and  disease.  If  we  wish  to  ensure  that  the  relentless  advance  of 
globalization  does  not  leave,  in  its  wake,  large  pools  of  the  dispossessed, 
then  we  must  empower  the  voiceless.  Only  democracy  can  ensure  that 
they,  too,  become  stakeholders  in  a  millennium  of  peace  and  prosperity 
that  we,  in  the  United  Nations,  seek  to  accomplish.” 


UN  —  The  Agenda  for  Meeting 
New  Challenges 

“I 

&  BRING  THE  best  wishes  and  felicitations  of  the  people  of  India  to 
this  august  Assembly  meeting  in  its  historic  60th  Session.  India  has  a 
special  regard  for  the  United  Nations.  The  ideals  of  the  UN  run  parallel 
to  our  own  civilizational  ethos.  This  is  the  ancient  Indian  concept  of 
“Vasudhaiva  Kutumbakam”  or  “the  whole  world  is  one  family”.  It  is  this 
idea  of  a  shared  destiny,  which  encouraged  this  august  Assembly,  five 
years  ago,  to  adopt  the  Millennium  Development  Goals. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  convey  our  deep  condolences  and 
sympathies  to  the  Government  and  the  people  of  United  States  on  the 
widespread  destruction  caused  by  hurricane  Katrina. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  was  growing  recognition  that  the 
contemporary  challenges  of  pandemic  diseases,  environmental  depredation 
and  terrorism  demand  a  global  response.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
hope  and  optimism.  The  world  community  welcomed  advances  in  science 
and  technology,  which  made  it  possible  as  never  before  in  human  history 
to  confront  these  challenges.  We  had  confidence  in  mobilizing  the  collective 
will  and  wisdom  of  nations  to  herald  a  new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Five  years  later,  we  find  that  the  international  community  is  generous 
in  setting  goals,  but  parsimonious  in  pursuing  them.  We  must  therefore, 
make  greater  efforts  to  mobilize  the  needed  resources  to  meet  the 
Millennium  Development  Goals.  This  would  be  a  wise  investment  for  the 
future.  Failure  will  only  make  our  task  in  the  future  more  difficult  and 
more  costly. 

We  in  the  developing  world  face  a  dual  challenge.  The  domestic  one 
of  managing  political,  economic  and  social  change  in  an  environment  of 
rising  expectations  and  growing  disparities  as  well  as  the  global  challenge 
of  securing  an  international  environment  conducive  to  meeting  our 
developmental  aspirations.  These  challenges  are  interlinked  and  success  or 
failure  will  affect  us  all. 

We  welcome  the  agreement  reached  on  the  Draft  Outcome  Document 
to  be  adopted  tomorrow.  It  is  a  roadmap  for  the  work  ahead  to  re-orient 
the  organization  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  present.  India  will  be  a 
willing  participant  in  this  process. 
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All  of  us  assembled  here  recognize  that  the  United  Nations  is  in  need 
of  urgent  and  comprehensive  reforms.  The  management  of  global 
interdependence  requires  strong  international  institutions  and  a  rule-based 
multilateral  system.  The  reform  of  the  United  Nations  must  be  based  on 
this  principle.  It  must  include  the  expansion  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  in  both  permanent  and  non-permanent  categories  of  membership. 
Unfortunately,  the  United  Nations  suffers  from  a  democracy  deficit.  Its 
structure  and  decision-making  processes  reflect  the  world  of  1945,  not  the 
world  of  year  2005.  Unless  the  UN  becomes  more  representative  of  the 
contemporary  world  and  more  relevant  to  our  concerns  and  aspirations, 
its  ability  to  deliver  on  the  Millennium  Development  Goals,  indeed  on  its 
charter  obligations,  will  remain  limited. 

In  a  democracy,  it  is  the  rule  of  law  and  transparency,  which  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  At  the  global  level  too,  we  need  to 
ensure  that  multilateral  rules  governing  the  flow  of  goods,  services  and 
capital  take  adequate  account  of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  developing 
countries.  The  world  awaits  a  “New  Deal"  that  can  spur  development  and 
create  jobs  on  a  global  scale.  It  must  address  the  challenge  of  eradicating 
mass  poverty  and  pandemics  like  HIV/AIDS  and  other  deadly  communicable 
diseases.  We  need  collective  thinking  and  coordinated  action  to  deal  with 
the  challenge  of  ensuring  energy  security,  even  while  we  address  the 
consequences  of  climate  change.  We  must  turn  the  global  outpouring  of 
sympathy  and  mobilization  of  resources  in  response  to  national  disasters 
into  a  more  sustained  effort  to  deal  with  apparently  less  dramatic,  but  in 
the  long  run,  more  damaging  crises.  We  must  renew  our  efforts  to  secure 
the  world  against  nuclear  proliferation  and  to  promote  global  non- 
discriminatory  nuclear  disarmament.  Failure  to  address  the  global  challenges 
that  I  have  mentioned  in  a  timely  fashion  can  only  turn  them  into 
unmitigated  disasters  eventually. 

Democratic  governance  both  within  nations  and  in  our  global 
institutions  would  also  constitute  a  powerful  weapon  in  meeting  the  global 
scourge  of  terrorism.  We  must  not  yield  any  space  to  terrorism.  We  must 
firmly  reject  any  notion  that  there  is  any  cause  that  justifies  it.  No  cause 
could  ever  justify  the  indiscriminate  killing  of  innocent  men,  women  and 
children.  For  several  years,  India  has  faced  cross-border  terrorism  directed 
against  its  unity  and  territorial  integrity.  We  shall  never  succumb  to  or 
compromise  with  terror,  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  or  elsewhere. 

In  1947,  India’s  first  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said,  “Peace 
has  been  said  to  be  indivisible;  so  is  freedom,  so  is  prosperity,  and  so  also 
is  disaster  in  this  One  World  that  can  no  longer  be  split  into  isolated 
fragments”.  Today,  these  words  assume  a  compelling  logic.  In  this  One 
World  there  is  only  One  United  Nations.  If  we  fail  the  United  Nations,  we 
will  fail  succeeding  generations,  who  will  expect  a  more  enlightened  legacy 
than  is  currently  in  sight.  Globalization  offers  exciting  opportunities  to 
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improve  living  standards  world-wide  provided  the  weak  and  the  powerless 
are  empowered  to  become  genuine  partners  in  progress.  The  world 
community  must  therefore,  muster  the  courage  to  harness  the  potential  of 
globalization  for  the  benefit  of  entire  humankind.” 


Developing  a  New  Vision  for 
South  Asia 

I  AM  HAPPY  to  be  here  today  for  more  than  one  reason.  I  have  fond 
memories  of  my  association  with  the  Centre  for  Research  in  Rural  and 
Industrial  Development  and  my  association  with  each  one  of  you.  I  am 
proud  of  the  good  work  being  done  by  this  Centre  and  compliment 
Rashpal  Malhotraji  for  the  dedication  with  which  he  has  built  this  institution. 

I  am  also  very  happy  to  be  here  today  because  this  Conference  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a  very  revered  and  respected  friend  of  CRRID, 
and  of  all  of  us,  the  late  Shri  P  N  Haksar.  CRRID  benefited  immensely 
from  his  advice  and  guidance  as  the  first  Chairman  of  its  Board  of  Governors 
and  his  role  as  Editor  of  the  journal  Man  and  Development. 

Your  Conference  is  discussing  a  wide  range  of  issues  that  reflect  the 
many  pre-occupations  of  Haksarji.  He  was  a  remarkable  civil  servant  and 
diplomat  who  had  a  deep  understanding  of  the  world  as  well  as  of  our 
complex  polity.  He  was  a  scholar,  statesman  and  a  passionate  believer  in 
the  role  of  science  and  technology  in  transforming  India.  He  was,  above 
all,  a  truly  pan-Indian  personality,  perhaps  one  can  even  say  a  truly  South 
Asian  personality.  His  deep  understanding  of  the  region  enabled  him  to 
reflect  on  the  complex  challenges  facing  South  Asia. 

I  hope  CRRID  will  devote  itself  to  a  comprehensive  research  project 
on  how  we  can  take  forward  the  process  of  development  and  regional 
cooperation  within  South  Asia.  The  history  of  the  20th  Century  is  behind 
us,  and  its  consequences  are  with  us.  We  have  all  come  to  live  with  the 
reality  of  the  new  political,  economic  and  social  realities  of  South  Asia. 
Positioned  as  we  are,  geographically  and  economically,  India  has  a  pivotal 
role  in  the  region.  This  position  brings  with  it  both  privileges  and 
responsibilities. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  one  can  choose  one’s  friends  but  not 
one’s  neighbours.  That,  in  itself,  is  not  a  satisfactory  proposition.  One 
must  endeavour  to  ensure  that  our  neighbours  are  also  our  friends.  But, 
as  they  say,  it  takes  two  hands  to  clap.  I  do  sincerely  hope  that  this  region 
shows  the  wisdom  and  foresight  required  for  all  of  us  to  work  together  to 
reclaim  for  it  the  glory  that  makes  us  all  proud  of  our  inheritance. 

I  have  often  said  that  we  have,  in  South  Asia,  not  just  shared 
boundaries  and  shared  civilisational  roots,  but  also  a  shared  destiny.  It  is 
not  just  our  past  that  binds  us  together,  but  our  future  too.  As  the  two 
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recent  natural  disasters  -  the  tsunami  of  last  year  and  the  recent  earthquake 
-  have  proved,  even  nature  has  ordained  it  so. 

Given  all  these  links  and  interconnections,  I  do  believe  we  need  to 
invest  more  time  and  energy  in  working  together  to  deal  with  the  great 
challenges  of  our  time.  Be  it  the  challenge  of  eliminating  poverty  or  the 
challenge  of  fighting  terrorism.  The  fight  against  poverty  and  terrorism  in 
South  Asia  is  an  indivisible  fight.  These  are  threats  to  the  life,  peace  and 
security  of  all  our  peoples  and  we  must  deal  with  them  as  such.  No 
country  can  any  longer  pretend  that  some  one’s  terrorists  could  be  some 
one  else’s  freedom  fighters.  No  government  can  any  longer  pretend  that 
what  happens  across  the  border  is  not  going  to  hurt  it  internally.  Be  it 
poverty,  be  it  disease,  be  it  natural  disasters  or  be  it  terrorism,  the  destiny 
of  South  Asia  is  inter-linked  and  we  must  learn  to  work  together  to  deal 
with  these  challenges. 

I  hope  we  can  all  approach  the  SAARC  Summit  later  this  week  with 
this  perspective  in  mind,  a  perspective  of  inter-dependency  that  strengthens 
our  collective  security  and  secures  our  collective  prosperity.  I  am  aware 
that  we  in  India  will  be  expected  to  take  the  lead  in  many  areas.  This  is 
the  privilege  and  responsibility  I  referred  to  earlier.  I  do  believe  that  we 
must  work  with  our  neighbours  to  ensure  that  all  nations  benefit  from  the 
growth  process  in  the  region.  Our  neighbours  must  see  us  as  a  land  of 
opportunity.  Be  it  in  education,  in  health  care,  in  tourism,  in  trade  and 
investment  opportunities,  India  has  the  capacity  and  the  tradition  to  be 
welcoming  of  its  neighbours.  Provided,  of  course,  that  those  who  visit  us 
come  as  our  friends  and  our  well-wishers  and  bear  no  ill-will  towards  our 
people  and  our  Nation. 

I  am  happy  that  the  South  Asian  Free  Trade  Area,  SAFTA,  is  on  the 
anvil.  This  SAFTA  is  the  first  step  in  the  evolution  of  SAARC  as  a  regional 
trade  bloc  and  an  economic  union.  Most  of  the  discussion  on  SAFTA 
centers  around  its  favourable  effect  on  intra-regional  trade.  Regional 
economic  integration,  however,  is  more  about  finding  an  engine  of  growth 
rather  than  just  for  promoting  trade.  Countries  -  developed  as  well  as 
developing  -  have  looked  to  regional  economic  integration  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  their  international  competitiveness  and  as  an  engine  of 
economic  growth  in  recent  years. 

Thus,  European  countries  began  with  a  single  Common  Market  that 
keeps  expanding  and  has  gone  as  far  as  to  give  up  their  national  currencies. 
North  American  countries  have  formed  NAFTA  and  are  moving  ahead 
with  plans  for  a  larger  Free  Trade  Area  of  Americas  (FTAA).  Nearer  home 
in  Asia,  we  have  ASEAN  that  is  emerging  as  an  important  regional 
grouping  with  the  implementation  of  the  ASEAN  Free  Trade  Area  (AFTA). 
In  fact,  ASEAN  expedited  the  implementation  of  AFTA  in  the  wake  of  the 
East  Asian  Crisis  of  1997  and  have  now  set  before  themselves  a  goal  of 
creating  an  ASEAN  Economic  Community  in  the  coming  decades.  The 
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ASEAN  countries  are  also  getting  integrated  with  the  economies  of  countries 
in  the  neighbourhood,  namely,  Japan,  Korea  and  China  and  also  India, 
through  free  trade  agreements. 

The  new-found  interest  in  such  regional  arrangements  is  based  not 
just  on  trade  promotion  but  on  exploiting  the  potential  of  efficiency¬ 
seeking  restructuring  of  industry  on  a  pan-regional  basis.  This  would  have 
income  and  efficiency  effects  and  hence  could  be  valuable  drivers  of  growth. 
The  experience  of  European  Union  suggests  that  the  formation  of  the 
single  European  market  led  to  a  substantial  restructuring  of  industry  on  a 
pan-European  basis  and  hence  enabled  it  to  exploit  economies  of  scale, 
scope  and  specialization.  The  efficiency-seeking  restructuring  unleashed  by 
the  process  of  economic  integration  has  helped  in  convergence  of  income 
levels  between  richer  EU  members  (e.g.  Germany)  and  poorer  ones  (Spain, 
Portugal  and  Greece). 

Given  the  strong  trends  towards  economic  integration  which  go  far 
beyond  tariff  reductions  to  gradual  economic  convergence,  any  region  can 
ignore  the  formation  of  its  own  scheme  of  regional  integration  only  at  its 
peril.  By  removing  trade  policy  barriers,  SAFTA  would  lead  to  an  estimated 
trebling  of  intra-regional  trade  on  a  conservative  estimate.  This  would 
make  South  Asian  internal  trade  more  respectable  compared  to  a  marginal 
4-5  per  cent  share  as  of  now.  By  making  it  possible  to  trade  directly 
rather  than  through  third  countries,  it  would  also  lead  to  cost  savings  for 
the  region. 

However,  we  must  see  SAFTA  as  the  forerunner  of  deeper  economic 
integration  in  the  region.  The  limited  experience  with  trade  liberalization 
that  South  Asia  has  had  so  far  in  the  framework  of  SAPTA  or  bilateral 
FTAs,  has  already  had  a  beneficial  impact.  The  Indo-Sri  Lanka  bilateral 
FTA,  for  instance,  even  within  a  short  period  of  less  than  three  years  of 
implementation,  has  led  to  a  lot  of  dynamism  in  bilateral  trade  and 
investment  flows.  Thus  an  Indian  tyre  company  set  up  a  large  export- 
oriented  tyre  plant  in  Sri  Lanka  to  cater  to  its  growing  markets  in  Pakistan, 
Middle  East  and  other  countries  taking  advantage  of  abundant  supply  of 
natural  rubber  in  the  country.  UNCTAD’sThe  World  Investment  Report 
2003  has  highlighted  how  Sri  Lanka  attracted  Indian  investments  of  US$ 
145  million  in  a  very  short  period  making  India  the  third  largest  source 
of  investments  for  the  island.  Similarly,  the  India-Nepal  FTA  of  1996 
spurred  many  Indian  companies  to  shift  production  of  common  consumer 
goods  for  the  north-Indian  market  to  Nepal.  As  a  result,  these  items 
emerged  as  some  of  the  most  important  items  of  Nepal’s  exports  to  India. 

The  other  lesson  that  comes  out  of  recent  experiences  of  regional 
economic  integration  in  South  Asia,  as  elsewhere,  is  that  the  smaller  and 
poorer  countries  benefit  more  from  RTAs  as  their  trade  becomes  more 
balanced.  An  example  is  the  India-Sri  Lanka  FTA  which  has  benefited  Sri 
Lanka.  This  success  has  prompted  Sri  Lanka  to  seek  to  expand  the  scope 
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of  the  India-Sri  Lanka  FTA  to  cover  investments  and  services  in  a 
comprehensive  economic  partnership  agreement. 

Regional  economic  integration  will  also  make  member  countries 
especially  the  smaller  ones  more  attractive  destinations  for  third  country 
investments  by  obviating  the  constraint  imposed  by  a  small  domestic  market. 
Studies  have  shown  that  the  opportunity  cost  of  non-cooperation  for 
South  Asian  countries  has  been  substantial.  Regional  economic  integration 
in  South  Asia  could  generate  billions  of  dollars  of  new  income,  employment, 
trade  and  could  help  the  region  in  its  fight  against  poverty. 

Thus,  SAFTA  may  help  in  evolving  a  horizontal  specialization  across 
the  region  to  enable  the  most  optimal  utilization  of  the  synergies  between 
member  countries  for  their  mutual  advantage.  SAFTA  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  However,  to  exploit  its  full  potential  we  need  to  complete  the 
process  of  SAFTA  expeditiously,  complement  it  by  a  SAARC  Investment 
Area  and  move  on  to  deepen  it  further  by  forming  a  SAARC  Customs 
Union  and  then  gradually  to  an  economic  union. 

SAARC  could  also  evolve  a  forum  for  annual  meetings  of  economic 
or  industry  ministers  to  facilitate  discussion  on  exploitation  of 
complementarities  in  their  economies  for  mutual  advantage. 

SAARC  should  also  take  steps  to  improve  physical  connectivity  by 
road,  railways,  inland  waterways  and  shipping  and  air  links  to  exploit  the 
advantages  of  geographical  proximity.  They  could  evolve  a  common  SAARC 
Transport  Policy  to  facilitate  movement  of  goods  across  the  region. 

Energy  cooperation  presents  immense  potential.  To  promote  regional 
cooperation  in  the  area  of  energy  a  South  Asian  Energy  Dialogue 
comprising  experts,  academics,  environmentalists,  bureaucrats  and  NGOs 
could  examine  the  potential  for  energy  cooperation  and  suggest  measures 
to  exploit  this  potential.  These  are  just  some  of  the  ideas  that  are  worth 
pursuing.  There  are  many  more,  especially  in  the  sphere  of  education, 
health  care,  tourism  and  disaster  management. 

Institutes  like  yours  must  do  the  required  research  to  work  out  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  such  projects  and  programmes  so  that  policy  makers 
can  take  more  informed  decisions.  More  importantly,  your  professional 
research  can  help  create  the  required  public  opinion,  and  convince  skeptics, 
so  that  Governments  are  better  empowered  in  pursuing  new  initiatives. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  new  vision,  a  new  commitment  and  a  new 
sense  of  purpose  in  South  Asia  and  I  hope  we  have  the  political  will  and 
wisdom  to  seize  the  moment.  I  hope  your  conference  will  discuss  some  of 
these  issues  freely  and  frankly,  bringing  professional  opinion  to  bear  on 
the  deliberations. 


SAARC  —  Forging  a  New 
Blueprint  of  Cooperation 

1_4ET  ME  BEGIN  by  extending  sincere  congratulations  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Bangladesh,  Her  Excellency  Begum  Khaleda  Zia  on  her  election 
as  Chairperson  of  SAARC.  I  also  express  my  heartfelt  appreciation  to  the 
Government  and  people  of  Bangladesh  for  the  excellent  arrangements 
made  for  this  historic  Summit.  We  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  warm 
and  friendly  hospitality  extended  to  us  since  our  arrival  in  Dhaka. 

1  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  sincere 
appreciation  to  the  immediate  past  Chair,  Pakistan,  for  the  unfailing 
commitment  and  zeal  with  which  it  pursued  the  revival  of  the  SAARC 

process. 

Our  region  has  seen  intense  suffering  caused  by  major  natural  disasters 
this  year.  Sri  Lanka,  Maldives  and  India  were  victims  of  the  Tsunami  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  and  now  Pakistan  and  India  have  suffered  from 
a  major  earthquake,  which  has  wiped  out  entire  towns  and  villages.  We 
grieve  for  our  citizens  and  fellow  South  Asians  who  lost  their  lives,  and 
resolve  to  continue  to  help  others  affected,  rebuild  their  lives. 

These  disasters  once  again  remind  us  of  the  need  for  forging  even 
closer  ties  to  enable  us  to  pool  our  collective  resources  to  deal  with  such 
calamities.  This  Summit  should  evolve  regional  mechanisms  for  effective 
and  timely  cooperation  in  disaster  relief  and  management.  We  have 
extended  modest  help  to  our  neighbours  in  a  spirit  of  solidarity,  and  are 
prepared  to  do  more.  We  are  glad  that  India’s  offer  to  host  the  SAARC 
Centre  for  Disaster  Preparedness  has  been  accepted. 

Disaster  management  is  an  issue  whose  urgency  compels  us  to  address 
it  with  seriousness  of  purpose.  The  possibilities  for  meaningful  cooperation 
range  from  early  warning  systems  to  relief  and  reconstruction.  It  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  do  more  in  this  area,  drawing  on  existing  experience 
in  South  Asia.  For  instance,  I  understand  Bangladesh  has  developed 
innovative  approaches  for  reducing  the  impact  of  disasters  through 
community  involvement  in  planning  and  risk  management.  The  use  of 
micro-credit  both  for  pre-disaster  risk  reduction  and  for  post  disaster 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  are  cited  as  global  best  practices  that  are 
worthy  of  replication  in  other  countries  of  South  Asia. 

SAARC  is  entering  the  20th  year  of  its  existence.  It  was  in  this  very 
city  that  we  began  our  journey  towards  a  shared  goal  of  collective  prosperity. 
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The  vision  of  President  Zia-ur-Rahman  helped  move  forward  the  idea  of 
SAARC  and  it  is  only  appropriate  that  we  honour  his  memory  at  this 
Summit  with  the  first  SAARC  Award. 

At  this  point  in  SAARC's  journey,  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether,  in  these 
20  years,  we  have  done  justice  to  that  initial  blueprint  for  regional 
cooperation.  The  honest  answer  is  that  regional  economic  cooperation  in 
South  Asia  has  fallen  far  short  of  our  expectations.  It  remains  far  behind 
the  more  successful  examples  in  both  Asia  and  other  regions  of  the  world. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  SAFTA  comes  into  force  by  January  1,  2006  but 
even  this  will  represent  only  a  modest  beginning  in  terms  of  our  goal  for 
regional  economic  integration. 

It  is  important  that  we  assess  South  Asia  Regional  Cooperation  in 
the  larger  Asian  context.  Today,  ASEAN  is  evolving  rapidly  into  a  truly 
integrated  economic  community.  Parallel  to  this  intra-ASEAN  integration 
is  the  broader  movement  towards  economic  integration  in  the  context  of 
the  proposed  East  Asian  Economic  Summit.  We  are  clearly  witnessing 
nothing  short  of  an  Asian  resurgence  based  upon  the  rebuilding  of  the 
pre-colonial  arteries  of  trade  and  commerce  that  created  a  distinct  Asian 
identity  in  the  first  place.  My  question  is,  is  SAARC  prepared  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  this  emerging  Asian  resurgence  or  is  it  content  to  remain 
marginalized  at  its  periphery?  If  our  region  wishes  to  be  a  part  of  the 
dynamic  Asia,  which  is  emerging  in  our  neighbourhood,  then  we  must  act 
and  act  speedily. 

It  is  our  location  at  the  crossroads  of  Asia  that  gave  our  sub-continent 
its  unique  civilisational  attributes  -  the  assimilative  traditions  in  our  culture, 
the  adaptability  of  our  people  and  a  boundless  creativity  that  arises  from 
a  constant  interplay  of  ideas. 

If  SAARC  as  a  region  has  to  recapture  its  role  as  a  crossroads  of 
culture  and  commerce,  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  for  us  to  remove 
the  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  goods,  of  peoples  and  ideas  within  our  own 
region.  We  cannot  be  the  crossroads  of  Asia  but  remain  disconnected 
within  our  own  region.  Without  the  latter,  the  former  is  not  possible,  or 
at  least,  will  be  possible  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Ancient  roads  crisscross 
the  subcontinent,  and  link-up  with  the  seaports  that  were  the  gateways  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  rivers  form  the  waterways  over  which  people 
and  cargo  traveled  across  the  region.  This  historic  connectivity  within  the 
sub-continent  became  overlaid  in  the  colonial  period  with  modern  railroads 
and  macadam  highways;  ancient  seaports  on  our  coast  became  a  part  of 
the  new  web  of  shipping  links,  the  new  channels  of  colonial  commerce. 
Colonialism  did  produce  wealth  in  our  region,  though  it  was  not  wealth 
for  our  people  but  plunder  for  the  imperial  system. 

If  we  wish  the  next  twenty  years  of  SAARC  to  be  different,  we 
should  take  the  first  decision  to  reconnect  the  countries  of  the  subcontinent 
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on  the  one  hand  and  then  reconnect  the  subcontinent  to  the  larger  Asian 
neighbourhood  on  the  other.  We  need  to  recharge  and  regenerate  the 
arteries  of  transport  and  communication  that  bind  us  together  and  in  turn 
link  our  region  to  the  rest  of  Asia  to  reclaim  the  prosperity  that  is 
undoubtedly  our  due.  In  pursuit  of  this  vision,  let  us  agree,  at  this  Summit, 
that  all  South  Asian  countries  would  provide  to  each  other,  reciprocally, 
transit  facilities  to  third  countries,  not  only  connecting  one  another,  but 
also  connecting  to  the  larger  Asian  neighbourhood,  in  the  Gulf,  Central 
Asia  and  the  South-East  Asia.  India,  which  borders  each  of  the  members 
of  the  South  Asia,  is  willing  to  do  so. 

In  this  context  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  India  offers  to  hold  a 
South  Asian  Car  Rally.  This  would  be  a  run-up  to  our  next  Summit.  It 
would  symbolise  vividly  our  regional  identity  and  also  draw  attention  to  the 
urgent  need  to  improve  our  SAARC  transport  infrastructure. 

We  should  also  improve  air  connectivity  amongst  ourselves.  India  is 
prepared  to  offer  to  all  SAARC  neighbours,  on  a  reciprocal  basis  and 
without  prejudice  to  existing  rights,  the  facility  of  daily  air  services  by 
designated  airlines,  to  our  metropolitan  cities  Delhi,  Mumbai,  Chennai, 
Bangalore,  Hyderabad  and  Kolkata,  and  as  many  services  as  they  wish, 
to  eighteen  other  destinations  all  across  India.  I  would  also  like  to  offer  to 
the  designated  airlines  of  SAARC  countries  the  facility  to  exercise  fifth 
freedom  rights,  both  intermediate  and  beyond,  within  the  SAARC  region, 
on  a  reciprocal  basis.  We  should  encourage  more  air  services  and  for  this 
it  may  be  worthwhile  to  provide,  in  our  air  agreements,  multiple  destinations 
of  airlines. 

More  liberal  movement  of  peoples  and  goods  across  our  borders  also 
requires  greater  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  all  member  countries  to  pressing 
concerns.  No  member  country  should  allow  its  territory  to  be  used  against 
the  interests  of  another  member  country.  There  should  be  zero  tolerance 
for  cross-border  terrorism  and  for  the  harbouring  of  hostile  insurgent 
groups  and  criminal  elements.  It  is  only  in  an  environment  of  mutual 
confidence  and  a  collective  commitment  against  the  scourge  of  terrorism, 
that  we  can  register  the  progress  we  desire  in  more  intense  interaction. 

The  people  of  our  subcontinent  are  at  the  cutting  edge  of  scientific 
and  technical  research  and  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  knowledge  society 
across  the  world.  Wherever  an  enabling  environment  and  world  class 
facilities  are  made  available  to  our  talented  peoples,  they  excel.  My 
suggestion  to  you  is,  why  cannot  we  as  seven  member  countries,  pool  our 
resources  to  create  a  center  of  excellence,  in  the  form  of  a  South  Asian 
University,  which  can  provide  world  class  facilities  and  professional  faculty 
to  students  and  researchers  drawn  from  every  country  of  our  region?  Let 
this  become  a  forum  where  our  academicians,  scholars,  researchers  and 
gifted  students,  can  work  together  in  the  service  of  human  advancement. 
India  is  willing  to  make  a  major  contribution  to  the  realization  of  this 
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project  over  the  next  three  to  four  years.  We  can  certainly  host  this 
institution,  but  are  equally  prepared  to  cooperate  in  creating  a  suitable 
venue  in  any  other  member  country. 

I  would  like  to  propose  for  your  consideration  one  other  collaborative 
project.  Food  security  is  a  major  challenge  for  all  our  countries.  I  would 
recommend  that  we  establish  a  Regional  Food  Bank,  to  which  all  member 
countries  would  contribute,  to  be  used  to  meet  shortages  and  losses  caused 
by  natural  calamities  in  any  of  our  member  countries.  There  could  be  a 
network  of  storage  depots  across  the  region,  with  member  countries 
contributing  shares  on  the  basis  of  their  capacity  and  availability  of  surpluses. 

Similarly,  energy  security  is  increasingly  one  of  the  major  challenges 
facing  our  region,  particularly  as  our  individual  economies  expand.  We 
could  therefore  consider  promoting  regional  cooperation  in  strategizing 
for  the  future.  I  propose  a  South  Asian  Energy  Dialogue,  involving  experts, 
academics,  environmentalists,  officials  and  NGOs,  to  recommend  measures 
to  tap  this  potential. 

I  would  like  to  mention  here  some  other  recommendations  that  have 
been  put  forward  by  India.  A  year  ago,  India  offered  to  contribute  US 
$100  million  towards  the  creation  of  a  Poverty  Alleviation  Fund  on  the 
understanding  that  this  money  would  be  used  entirely  on  projects  within 
SAARC  but  outside  India.  We  regret  to  note  that  not  one  project  proposal 
has  been  received  by  us  in  the  past  year.  We  welcome  the  decision  to 
merge  the  different  existing  and  proposed  funds  into  an  Umbrella  South 
Asian  Development  Fund,  with  different  windows  for  different  purposes. 

We  have  also  taken  an  initiative  to  develop  projects  for  increasing 
awareness  on  F1IV/AIDS  and  TB,  and  developing  medical  skills  and 
competence  in  the  region  for  tackling  this  scourge.  Here  again,  we  have 
not  made  much  progress.  I  suggest  establishing  a  collaborative  healthcare 
project  involving  a  regional  Telemedicine  network.  We  would  be  happy  to 
share  our  expertise  in  this  field,  by  installing  such  a  facility  linking  all 
SAARC  countries. 

Our  association  has  before  it  the  Report  of  the  Group  of  Eminent 
Persons,  who  set  out  a  road  map  for  the  creation  of  a  South  Asian 
Economic  Union  by  the  year  2020.  I  have  referred  to  the  fundamental 
decisions  that  we  need  to  take  in  order  to  advance  towards  this  goal.  At 
the  July  Ministerial  meeting  we  had  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
SAARC  High  Economic  Council,  which  could  promote  initiatives  in 
economic,  trade,  finance  and  monetary  areas  with  a  view  to  moving 
towards  precisely  such  regional  economic  integration. 

South  Asia  possesses  a  very  rich  and  living  tradition  of  exquisite 
handicrafts  and  textiles.  Each  member  country  has  its  own  unique  culture 
and  distinctive  craft  traditions.  India  would  be  happy  to  preserve  and 
foster  this  valuable  legacy  by  establishing  a  “SAARC  Museum  of  Textiles 
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and  Handicrafts”.  This  Museum  could  sponsor  training  of  crafts  persons, 
foster  design  skills,  hold  promotional  events  such  as  fashion-shows  and 
demonstrations  by  artisans  and  also  undertake  research.  We  could  also 
explore  the  setting  up  of  retail  outlets  in  each  of  our  capitals  to  promote 
our  textiles  and  handicrafts  region-wide. 

Let  me  conclude  by  assuring  you  of  India’s  unswerving  commitment 
of  India  to  the  realization  of  the  solemn  goals  of  our  Association.  As 
SAARC  we  must  resolve  to  become  a  part  of  ongoing  transformations. 
The  challenges  we  face  as  a  region  and  as  members  of  the  larger 
international  community  are  no  longer  susceptible  to  purely  national 
solutions.  There  is  an  imperative  need  to  change  and  overcome  the  divisions 
of  history  and  politics  to  forge  a  new  architecture  of  mutually  beneficial 
economic  partnership.  India,  for  its  part,  remains  ready  for  this  endeavour. 


SAARC  —  Harnessing  Our 
Potential  to  meet  Emerging 
Challenges 

o 

BEHALF  OF  all  of  us  gathered  here  today,  I  have  the  honour  to 
convey  our  appreciation  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Bangladesh,  Her 
Excellency  Begum  Khaleda  Zia,  for  her  leadership  in  chairing  this  Thirteenth 
Summit  of  SAARC,  and  for  her  thought  provoking  concluding  Address. 

The  SAARC  process  has  gained  from  her  vision  and  statesmanship. 

Our  sincere  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Government  of  Bangladesh, 
to  the  people  of  this  city,  and  all  others  who  have  taken  great  pains  to 
ensure  the  success  of  this  Summit,  while  making  our  stay  in  this  historic 
city  memorable. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  colleagues,  the  leaders  of  the  SAARC 
member  states,  whose  shared  vision  of  regional  cooperation,  and  common 
desire  for  mutually  beneficial  progress  and  prosperity,  has  brought  us 
together  on  the  SAARC  platform.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge 
the  contribution  of  our  Ministers  and  officials,  whose  untiring  efforts  have 
brought  us  closer  to  achieving  the  goals  we  have  set  for  ourselves  in 
SAARC.  And  I  also  wish  to  thank  the  outgoing  Secretary  General  of 
SAARC,  Mr.  Q.A.M.A  Rahim  for  all  his  contributions. 

We  welcome  his  able  successor,  Mr.  Chenkyab  Dorji,  whose  work 
during  this  Summit  has  been  praise-worthy.  The  Secretary  General  and 
his  team  in  the  Secretariat  are  truly  the  backbone  of  SAARC. 

I  believe  that  we  can  look  back  on  the  past  few  days  with  a  sense 
of  satisfaction  at  our  achievements.  I  think  it  will  be  fair  to  say  that  this 
Summit  will  be  remembered  for  several  substantive  outcomes  that  have 
emerged  in  Dhaka. 

We  are  delighted  to  welcome  Afghanistan  to  our  group.  This  is  an 
appropriate  recognition  of  the  long-standing  ties  of  culture  and  history 
that  Afghanistan  shares  with  us.  We  have  also  noted  the  interest  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  and  Japan  to  become  Observers  in  SAARC. 
We  are  happy  to  note  that  the  SAARC  Council  of  Ministers  will  finalize 
the  guidelines  and  modalities  for  such  status  at  the  earliest. 

In  terms  of  the  agenda  that  we  have  set  ourselves,  we  have  also 
recorded  satisfactory  progress  at  this  Summit. 
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We  have  signed  three  Agreements  a  short  while  ago,  covering 
avoidance  of  Double  Taxation,  on  Customs,  and  on  the  establishment  of 
a  SAARC  Arbitration  Council.  We  have  also  agreed  to  a  liberalization  of 
the  visa  regime,  so  as  to  facilitate  freer  travel  among  all  our  people, 
including  our  media  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  like  to  underline 
that  we  must  expedite  the  process  of  resolving  the  few  outstanding  issues 
that  separate  us  from  final  agreement  on  SAFTA.  It  must  be  our  collective 
effort  to  ensure  that  this  Agreement  enters  into  force  on  January  1, 
2006. 

The  Declaration  we  have  adopted  is  a  forward-looking  document 
that  will  add  new  vigour  to  the  SAARC  process.  A  number  of  very 
substantive  proposals  are  included  in  this  document.  These  include  some 
that  the  Government  of  India  has  been  pleased  to  offer,  with  the  aim  of 
bringing  about  greater  interaction  between  our  people,  and  greater 
integration  of  our  region.  These  include  our  offer,  on  a  reciprocal  basis, 
to  greatly  expand  airline  connectivity  within  our  region.  We  have  planned 
several  measures  to  develop  our  most  valuable  asset,  our  human  resources. 
These  include  establishing  a  South  Asian  University,  by  integrating  elements 
in  our  Social  Charter,  and  creating  a  collaborative  healthcare  project 
involving  a  regional  telemedicine  network.  We  hope  these  and  other  similar 
measures  will  enable  us  to  take  one  further  step  in  the  eventual  abolition 
of  the  age  old  scourges  of  poverty  and  ignorance.  We  have  also  agreed 
to  find  new  ways  of  cooperating  in  exploiting  the  opportunities  of  the 
future,  ranging  from  information  and  communication  technology  to  evolving 
a  collective  energy  strategy. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  through  our  collective  efforts,  our  region  can, 
and  will,  overcome  the  multiple  challenges  of  poverty,  ignorance  and 
disease  that  constrain  our  peoples.  India  has  the  privilege  of  hosting  the 
Fourteenth  SAARC  Summit.  It  will  be  our  sincere  endeavour  to  work  with 
you  all  to  carry  forward  the  SAARC  agenda  and  build  on  all  that  we  have 
achieved  in  Dhaka.  We  look  forward  to  welcoming  you  all  to  India. 


South  Asia  :  The  Roadmap 
for  the  Future 

It  IS  A  pleasure  to  participate  in  the  first  SAARC  Business  Leaders 
Conclave.  I  welcome  delegates  from  our  neighbouring  countries  to  this 
meeting.  I  trust  this  conclave  will  evolve  concrete  ideas  for  regional 
cooperation.  For  it  is  a  fact  that  today,  while  the  responsibility  for  expanding 
relations  between  nations  is  the  primary  task  of  Governments,  people-to- 
people  and  business-to-business  relations  are  also  important  elements  in 
the  overall  architecture  of  interaction.  I  therefore  commend  this  effort  of 
the  SAARC  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  and  their  partners  in 
the  national  chambers  of  commerce  and  industry  of  our  region. 

An  important  part  of  the  SAARC  process  has  been  the  effort  to 
build  interlinkages  between  our  nations  at  all  levels.  Typically  such  efforts 
have  built  on  the  outcomes  of  Summit  meetings.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is 
essential  for  industry  and  business  to  quickly  utilize  the  opportunities 
emerging  from  this  milestone  Summit  meeting. 

I  say  that  the  Dhaka  meeting  was  a  milestone  because  it  showed  the 
continuing  relevance  of  our  group.  This  was  underlined  not  only  by  the 
growing  regional  interest  in  it  but  also  by  the  range  of  measures  upon 
which  we  agreed  at  Dhaka.  The  decision  to  invite  Afghanistan  to  join  us, 
and  the  other  new  initiatives  proposed  at  the  Summit,  will  inject  new 
dynamism  into  SAARC.  At  this  twentieth  anniversary  of  our  group,  India 
believes  that  it  is  an  appropriate  time  for  a  strategic  ‘Partnership  for 
Prosperity’,  which  will  meet  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
our  ancient  lands. 

Apart  from  three  important  agreements  concluded  at  Dhaka  to  solidify 
the  framework  for  regional  economic  cooperation  and  trade,  a  number  of 
new  proposals  were  put  forward.  Most  of  these  aimed  at  identifying  areas 
of  individual  strength,  to  share  competencies  with  each  other.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  effective  regional  cooperation.  For  instance, 
keeping  in  view  the  magnitude  of  natural  disasters  that  have  affected  our 
region  in  the  past  year  through  natural  disasters,  we  have  agreed  to  set 
up  a  disaster  management  centre  in  India.  We  also  offered  to  set  up  a 
South  Asian  University,  a  Food  Bank,  a  satellite  based  telemedicine  link, 
and  a  museum  of  traditional  handicrafts  and  textiles. 

We  have  also  been  looking  at  other  measures  to  increase  intra- 
regional  investment.  Our  businessmen  must  give  priority  to  private  sector 
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cooperation  in  areas  such  as  power  generation;  research  and  development 
in  science  and  technology;  and  services  like  healthcare,  education,  IT  and 
insurance.  We  must  strive  collectively,  in  a  cooperative  spirit,  to  remove 
the  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  goods,  peoples  and  ideas  within  our  own 
region. 

In  this  context,  India  strongly  emphasizes  the  need  to  improve 
connectivity  within  our  region,  and  between  our  region  collectively  and  the 
nations  beyond.  This  is  the  key  to  unlocking  the  potential  of  our  people 
and  our  lands.  Such  connectivity  is  based  on  the  inescapable  logic  of 
history  and  geography:  we  cannot  undo  what  nature  has  made  for  us.  We 
need  to  regenerate  and  revitalize  traditional  arteries  of  transport  and 
communication  in  our  region,  as  well  as  create  new  linkages. 

In  taking  South  Asia  to  the  next  level  of  intra-regional  connectivity, 
considerable  investment  will  be  required  to  build  the  necessary  infrastructure. 
As  a  first  step,  India  has,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  announced  measures  to 
move  towards  an  ‘Open  Skies”  regime  in  our  region.  We  are  working  for 
greater  liberalization  of  visa  regimes  to  benefit  all  areas  of  cooperative 
interaction.  I  am  happy  that  we  have  decided  to  increase  the  number  of 
SAARC  visas  issued  to  leading  businessmen  of  our  member  states.  We 
have  also  urged  our  partners  in  SAARC  to  reciprocally  provide  to  each 
other  transit  facilities  to  third  countries.  These  will  not  only  link  our  nations, 
but  more  importantly,  it  will  connect  our  region  to  the  ongoing  economic 
miracle  in  South  East  and  East  Asia.  We  will  also  link  ourselves  to  the  vast 
energy  markets  of  West  Asia  and  Central  Asia.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
the  cost  of  seeing  our  region  in  isolation  from  the  broader  Asian  context. 

We  are  standing  today  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  dawn  in  the  history 
of  SAARC.  Member  states  realize  the  imperative  of  rejuvenating  our 
group  and  infusing  in  it  a  new  sense  of  hope  and  optimism.  At  the  same 
time,  we  also  need  to  learn  from  our  shortcomings  that  have  been  apparent 
over  the  past  two  decades.  One  of  these  has  been  a  failure  to  implement 
projects  announced.  We  must  move  from  the  realm  of  ideas  to  the  sphere 
of  concrete  action.  We  must  focus  on  more  concrete,  collaborative  and 
implementable  projects.  Some  groundwork  has  already  been  done. 
Interactions  of  the  various  technical  committees  and  working  groups  under 
SAARC  have  produced  a  wealth  of  region-wise  data.  This  invaluable  data¬ 
base  can  help  in  establishing  collaborative  projects. 

Yet  despite  some  successes  on  other  fronts,  SAARC  has  not  succeeded 
in  exploiting  the  immense  economic  potential  of  our  region.  Even  after 
two  decades,  intra-SAARC  exports  are  a  mere  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  of  the  region.  By  comparison,  intra-EU  exports  are  55.2  per  cent; 
intra-NAFTA  exports  are  51.7  per  cent  and  intra- ASEAN  exports  are 
20.4  per  cent.  Hence,  the  need  for  implementing  SAFTA  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  It  is  expected  that  with  the  free  flow  of  trade  in  the 
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region,  the  current  level  of  intra  regional  trade  will  rise  from  6  billion  to 
14  billion  dollars  annually  within  two  years  of  SAFTA’s  existence. 

All  SAARC  member  states  are  committed  to  an  early  resolution  of 
the  outstanding  issues  under  SAFTA.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  ongoing 
negotiations  will  ensure  that  it  is  operationalized  from  the  first  of  January 
next  year.  We  now  need  to  expand  the  ambit  of  SAFTA,  to  include  trade 
in  services,  in  addition  to  widening  the  scope  of  trade  in  goods.  Only  then 
will  SAFTA  emerge  as  an  effective  vehicle  for  growth  and  regional 
integration.  We  hope  that  the  Free  Trade  Agreement  will  help  us  to  move 
forward,  towards  the  eventual  goal  of  a  South  Asian  Economic  Union.  I 
do  believe  that  just  as  regional  integration  is  not  antithetical  to  globalization, 
it  also  does  not  hurt  the  broader  interests  of  any  member  of  a  regional 
group. 

I  understand  the  sense  of  doubt  and  misgivings  among  many  corporate 
entities  in  each  of  our  countries.  Change  requires  adaptation,  and  movement 
from  the  status  quo.  However,  such  concerns  are  not  rooted  in  reality.  For 
one,  the  fact  that  misgivings  are  generally  spread  out  among  businessmen 
in  the  entire  region  suggests  that  both  positive  and  negative  impact  will 
be  well  distributed.  Just  as  manufacturers  in  one  country  fear  the  lowering 
of  barriers  in  one  sector,  there  will  be  benefits  to  be  derived  in  other 
sectors. 

Furthermore,  empirical  evidence  and  experience  within  our  own 
region  points  to  the  overall  benefit  derived  by  both  sides  in  Free  Trade 
Agreements.  For  instance,  the  India-Sri  Lanka  Free  Trade  Agreement  has 
been  a  huge  success  for  both  countries.  Sri  Lanka’s  exports  to  India  have 
grown  by  well  over  100  per  cent,  as  have  our  exports  to  Sri  Lanka.  This 
has  dispelled  fears  on  both  sides  that  free  trade  would  hurt  businesses  in 
smaller  countries.  This  FTA  is  a  win-win  agreement  for  both  countries, 
and  could  be  a  model  for  similar  agreements  in  the  region.  I  therefore 
believe  we  must  move  rapidly  to  meet  the  deadline  for  SAFTA,  and  follow 
this  up  proactively  with  measures  to  widen  and  deepen  coverage  of  the 
FTA. 

Business  and  trade  flourish  in  an  environment  of  security.  Therefore, 
it  is  imperative  to  unitedly  fight  the  spectre  of  terrorism  that  haunts  our 
region.  Terrorism,  by  whatever  name,  has  no  place  in  civilized  societies. 
The  basic  goal  of  terrorism  is  to  cause  insecurity.  We  all  know  that  in  any 
interconnected  region,  and  in  our  globalized  world,  the  consequences  of 
both  poverty  and  insecurity  are  indivisible.  No  country  in  this  region  can 
be  secure  when  others  are  insecure.  No  country  can  insulate  itself  from 
the  consequences  of  poverty,  disease  and  terrorism  in  any  other  country. 
Our  lives  are  inter-linked,  and  so  are  our  prosperity  and  our  security. 

This  is  something  that  business  leaders  understand  very  well.  We 
have  often  seen  how  heightened  tension  and  insecurity  in  one  part  of 
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South  Asia  impacts  upon  the  business  environment  elsewhere.  No  one 
can  assume  that  when  a  neighbour  is  hurt  by  terrorism  one  can  somehow 
remain  insulated  from  the  consequences.  Every  country  in  this  region 
wants  to  attract  more  foreign  investment  from  outside  the  region.  We  then 
have  a  collective  stake  in  ensuring  peace  and  security  here  because  no 
investor  will  come  to  this  region  if  there  is  no  assurance  of  peace  and 
security.  To  imagine  that  any  one  of  us  can  pursue  what  economists  call 
“beggar-thy-neighbour”  policies  and  thereby  prosper  is  to  delude  oneself. 

For  these  reasons,  our  business  community  has  a  vital  stake  in  regional 
security  and  in  victory  in  the  war  against  terror.  It  is  only  in  peace  and 
in  stability  that  we  can  build  the  foundation  necessary  for  social  development 
and  economic  growth  in  the  region.  We  must  join  hands  to  put  our 
collective  house  in  order.  Peace  in  the  region  will  benefit  all.  Terrorism 
anywhere  will  hurt  us  all. 

For  centuries,  the  people  of  South  Asia  have  engaged  in  commerce 
with  each  other  and  with  the  world.  We  must  build  on  our  ancient 
civilizational  and  commercial  linkages  by  renewing  and  nurturing  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  ties  that  bind  our  region  together.  As 
envisioned  at  the  thirteenth  SAARC  Summit,  it  is  on  the  basis  of  renewed 
people-to-people  ties  that  we  will  forge  stronger  links,  to  help  us  strengthen 
the  basis  for  our  region-wide  partnership  for  prosperity.  I  wish  your 
deliberations  every  success. 


Towards  Developing  New 
Synergies  between  India  and 

ASEAN 

“I 

m  AM  INDEED  very  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  address  such 
an  important  forum  as  yours.  I  thank  Dato  Ajit  Singh  for  the  kind  words 
that  he  has  spoken  about  me  and  my  country.  He  is  an  old  friend  and  I 
believe  it  is  customary  on  such  occasions  to  praise  one’s  friends.  But  I 
have  known  him  for  many-many  years  when  he  was  in  the  Malaysian  Civil 
service,  then  he  rose  to  head  the  ASEAN  Secretariat.  We  have  great 
admiration  for  him  in  our  country  as  a  great  friend  of  India  and  a  great 
ambassador  of  goodwill  for  ASEAN.  I  take  his  opportunity  to  thank  the 
ASEAN  Business  Advisory  Council  for  inviting  me  to  outline  our  vision  of 
the  India- ASEAN  partnership.  I  assure  you  we  take  this  partnership  very 
seriously  and  we  are  determined  to  carry  this  partnership  to  an  ever- 
expanding  horizon. 

Some  of  you  might  recall  that  in  1992,  our  Government  launched 
India’s  “Look  East  Policy”.  This  was  not  merely  an  external  economic 
policy,  it  was  also  a  strategic  shift  in  India’s  vision  of  the  world  and  India’s 
place  in  the  evolving  global  economy.  Most  of  all  it  was  about  reaching 
out  to  our  civilizational  neighbours  in  South  East  Asia  and  East  Asia.  I 
have  always  viewed  India’s  destiny  as  being  inter-linked  with  that  of  Asia 
and  moreso  South  East  Asia.  I  reiterate  India’s  commitment  to  work  with 
ASEAN  and  East  Asian  countries  to  make  the  21st  century  truly  an  Asian 
century. 

India’s  share  in  the  global  flows  of  goods,  services,  knowledge  and 
culture  has  grown  exponentially  in  the  past  decade.  Today,  our  external 
economic  profile  is  robust  and  re-assuring  to  investors,  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad.  After  registering  an  8  per  cent  rate  of  growth  in  2003-2004,  our 
economy  recorded  upwards  of  7.0  per  cent  growth  for  two  years  in  a  row. 
Indeed,  in  the  first  half  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  we  have  touched  8.5  per 
cent  and  it  is  our  ambition  in  the  next  three-four  years  to  raise  India’s 
growth  rate  to  the  range  of  9  to  10  per  cent  per  annum.  In  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  our  policies  relating  to  investment,  taxation,  foreign  trade, 
foreign  direct  investment,  banking,  finance  and  capital  markets  have  evolved 
to  make  Indian  industry  and  enterprise  more  competitive  globally.  We  have 
launched  a  massive  program  for  rural  renewal  which  will  upgrade  rural 
infrastructure  and  incomes  and  thereby  expand  the  domestic  market.  New 
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policies  are  enabling  public-private  partnership  in  the  modernisation  of 
roads  systen,  railways  system,  ports,  airports,  power  and  the  entire  urban 
infrastructure. 

Today,  I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  India  is  a  vibrant  marketplace. 
Our  entrepreneurs  are  investing  overseas  successfully.  Businesses  from 
abroad,  including  from  ASEAN,  Japan  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  find 
India  a  productive  and  profitable  business  destination.  Similarly,  the 
gathering  momentum  of  India-China  relations  is  visible  in  the  expansion 
of  our  bilateral  economic  ties.  The  process  of  engagement  in  the  Asian 
region  has  truly  taken  off.  I  am  confident  it  will  be  self-sustaining,  enhancing 
direct  contact  between  peoples  and  civil  societies  of  the  region. 

The  challenge  that  faces  all  of  us  today  is  to  create  and  maintain  a 
regional  and  international  environment  that  enables  us  to  attain  and  sustain 
high  rates  of  economic  growth.  We  must  create  opportunities  for 
entrepreneurship  to  flourish  not  only  locally,  but  also  regionally  and  globally. 
Economic  activity  cannot  be  confined  to  national  borders;  it  must  be 
channelled  to  fuel  growth  in  each  other’s  countries.  Regional  trading 
arrangements  have  become  important  building  blocks  of  multilateralism  in 
an  increasingly  globalized  world  that  we  live  in. 

Therefore,  India  seeks  closer  economic  interaction  with  ASEAN.  We 
are  committed  to  bringing  down  our  tariffs  to  levels  prevalent  in  ASEAN 
countries,  to  dismantle  unwanted  barriers  and  to  expand  global  capital 
flows.  We  must  walk  this  road  together  with  ASEAN,  so  that  enterprises 
in  our  countries  find  it  a  mutually  beneficial  process,  not  a  hurtful  one. 
There  may  be  losers,  and  there  will  certainly  be  gainers,  but  on  the  whole, 
we  will  obtain  a  win-win  outcome  and  that  should  be  our  ambition  to  work 
jointly. 

In  this  context,  India  has  concluded  a  Framework  Agreement  on 
Comprehensive  Economic  Cooperation  with  ASEAN  in  2003  and  with 
Singapore  more  recently,  a  few  months  ago.  We  are  developing  a  similar 
model  with  Thailand,  and  are  setting  up  a  Joint  Study  Group  for  conclusion 
of  Free  Trade  Agreements  with  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  Japan  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  We  are  also  examining  ways  to  develop  regional  trading 
arrangements  with  our  great  neighbour  -  China.  These  are  all  milestones 
on  the  road  to  the  eventual  creation  of  an  Asian  Economic  Community, 
or  the  ‘arc  of  prosperity’  that  I  envisage  to  become  a  reality  in  the  early 
part  of  the  21st  century. 

I  believe  the  objective  basis  for  the  economies  of  our  region  to  come 
together  already  exists.  The  subjective  desire  to  create  an  East  Asian 
Community,  bringing  together  ASEAN,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  and  also 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  is  manifest.  Like  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Area,  and  the  expanding  European  Union,  a  Pan-Asian  FTA  will  be 
a  dynamic,  open  and  inclusive  association  of  the  countries  of  our  vast 
region.  This  will  not  be  easy,  and  it  cannot  be  done  in  a  day.  There  will 
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be  sceptics.  But  for  believers,  it  is  eminently  possible.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  the  only  way  to  move  forward  and  India  wishes  to  associate  with 
other  like-minded  countries  to  make  it  happen. 

I  believe  that  the  East  Asian  Community  is  a  natural  extension  of  the 
ASEAN-India  engagement  process.  The  India-ASEAN  Free  Trade 
Agreement  can  become  the  first  step  in  the  process.  The  limited  Free 
Trade  Area  is  a  beginning  but  we  must  ensure  that  it  leads  to  explosive 
growth  -  both  in  trade  and  investment. 

The  essence  of  the  idea  is  to  build  up  closer  linkages  among  India 
and  the  countries  of  the  ASEAN.  This  we  believe  can  be  done  through 
identifying  and  drawing  upon  each  other’s  strengths.  The  key  to  the  future 
is  the  development  of  new  synergies.  In  the  1960s,  synergies  between 
scientists  in  India  and  scientists  at  the  International  Rice  Research  Institute 
in  the  Philippines  contributed  to  the  dawn  of  Green  Revolution  in  India. 
This  resulted  in  filling  India’s  granaries  with  foodgrains.  We  have  both 
benefited  from  each  other. 

Today  India  has  developed  expertise  in  high  technology  areas  such 
as  Information  Technology,  Space,  Biotechnology  and  Pharmaceuticals. 
We  are  ready  to  share  our  skills  in  these  sectors  with  our  partners  in 
ASEAN  and  other  developing  countries.  Each  of  these  sectors  presents  its 
own  opportunities  for  India-ASEAN  cooperation. 

With  the  growing  recognition  of  complementary  strengths,  India  is 
developing  increasing  links  to  ASEAN  and  East  Asian  production  networks. 
These  links  relate  to  the  knowledge  intensive  segments  of  the  value  chain. 
They  include  software  development,  R&D,  engineering  and  designing  and 
high  quality  manufacturing,  and  are  invaluable  to  the  furthering  of  the 
process  of  integration. 

The  best  aspect  of  our  renewed  engagement  is  that  both  of  us 
recognise  now  that  we  have  something  to  offer  one  another.  The  ASEAN 
region  has  an  abundance  of  natural  resources  and  significant  technological 
skills.  These  provide  a  natural  base  for  the  growth  of  synergies  and 
integration  between  ASEAN  and  India  -  in  both  trade  and  investment.  I 
believe  we  can  double  the  present  level  of  bilateral  trade  by  2007,  reaching 
a  target  of  US$30  billion  by  then. 

I  am  therefore  happy  that  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  ASEAN  India 
Business  Council  was  held  in  May  2005  in  this  very  beautiful  city.  The 
Council  must  be  active  to  exert  pressure  on  Governments  to  move  faster 
than  they  are  wont  to  do.  It  must  reach  out  to  all  stakeholders  in  India 
and  ASEAN  member  countries  to  mobilise  opinion  in  favour  of  greater 
regional  interaction.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  leaders  in  this  region 
for  the  future  success  of  India-  ASEAN  cooperation  and  that  of  the  East 
Asian  community.  On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India,  I  pledge  myself 
to  work  with  all  like-minded  countries  and  like-minded  friends  to  make  the 
future  happening”. 


Pandit  Nehru  —  The  Architect 
of  Modern  India 


“I 

M.  AM  HONOURED  to  be  associated  with  this  ceremony  to  lay  the 
foundation  stone  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Bhavan.  This  building,  I  believe,  will 
become  another  landmark  in  these  historic  and  beautiful  environs. 

It  is  befitting  and  natural  that  we  name  the  building  that  will  house 
our  foreign  office  after  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  With  his  immense  pride 
in  India’s  great  heritage  and  abiding  faith  in  our  country’s  capacity  to 
march  forth  to  a  bright  future,  Panditji  came  to  symbolize  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  a  free  India  in  a  brave  new  world.  He  was  truly  the  architect 
of  modern  India  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  democratic,  secular  and 
pluralistic  polity.  The  institutional  and  policy  foundations  laid  by  him  have 
come  to  underpin  India’s  rapid  ascent  on  the  global  political  and  economic 
scene. 

Panditji  dreamed  big  for  India  and  worked  tirelessly  to  realize  those 
dreams.  His  leadership  of  India  and  his  boundless  love  for  India  and  its 
people,  however,  did  not  confine  him  within  the  frontiers  of  our  country. 
His  gigantic  personality  and  the  breadth  of  his  vision  had  a  far  bigger 
canvas.  He  was  the  architect  of  free  India’s  Foreign  Policy.  Within  six  days 
of  his  taking  the  reins  of  the  Interim  Government  in  September  1946,  he 
pledged,  in  the  course  of  a  radio  broadcast,  that  India  would  work  for  one 
world  in  which  there  was  free  cooperation  of  free  peoples  and  no  class 
or  group  exploited  another. 

Addressing  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  the  night  of  August  14, 
1947,  when  his  thoughts  were  focused  predominantly  on  India  and  her 
future,  Panditji ’s  commitment  to  humanity  at  large  came  out  clearly  when 
he  said  that  his  dreams  are  not  just  ‘for  India,  but  they  are  also  for  the 
world  as  a  whole.  All  the  nations  and  peoples  are  too  closely  knit  together 
today  for  any  one  of  them  to  imagine  that  it  can  live  apart’  he  went  on 
to  add,  ‘peace  has  been  said  to  be  indivisible;  so  is  freedom,  so  is  prosperity 
now,  and  so  also  is  disaster  in  this  One  World  that  can  no  longer  be  split 
into  isolated  fragments.’  This  thought  encapsulates  movingly,  the  impulse 
that  drives  our  work.  No  better  vision  for  the  world  has  been  conceived 
till  today. 

Panditji ’s  great  quality  was  that  his  idealism  and  vision  were  rooted 
in  the  hard,  and  often  harsh,  reality  of  an  unequal  world.  He  recognized 
that  a  newly  democratic  India  must  take  difficult  decisions  to  regain  its 
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glory  and  to  ensure  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  our  people.  He  told 
the  Constituent  Assembly  in  December  1947,  and  I  quote  again,  Talking 
about  foreign  policies,  the  House  must  remember  that  these  are  not  just 
empty  struggles  on  a  chess  board.  Behind  them  lie  all  manner  of  things. 
Ultimately,  foreign  policy  is  the  outcome  of  economic  policy. 

Along  with  all  the  great  leaders  of  our  freedom  struggle  Panditji  also 
saw  an  intrinsic  link  between  our  foreign  policy  and  the  economic  aspirations 
of  our  people.  A  free  India  had  to  also  be  a  prosperous  India.  This  vision 
has  informed  our  foreign  policy  and  must  continue  to  do  so.  Every 
democratically  elected  Government  has  to  be  mindful  of  the  well-being  of 
its  people.  The  foreign  policy  we  pursue  abroad  must  reflect  our  national 
priorities  and  concerns.  There  cannot  be  a  disconnect  between  domestic 
capabilities,  national  aspirations  and  external  policies.  Our  foreign  policy 
must  help  create  an  international  environment  conducive  to  India’s  rapid 
social  and  economic  development. 

Our  civilisation  has  had  a  message  for  the  world  that  informs  our 
foreign  policy  vision.  That  has  been  a  message  of  unity  in  diversity,  of 
pluralism,  inclusiveness  and  secularism.  The  idea  of  ‘Vasudhaiva 
Kutumbakam’  -  The  Whole  World  is  One  Family.  A  policy  that  combines 
these  universal  values  with  national  interest  is  what  Panditji  visualized  and 
shaped.  For  it  was  our  national  interest  to  seek  space  in  the  world  to 
facilitate  our  development. 

But  our  nationalism  was  not  based  on  narrow  chauvinism  or  aggressive 
jingoism.  At  the  time  of  our  Independence,  the  world  had  just  rid  itself  of 
one  manifestation  of  such  negative  nationalism  when  it  defeated  fascism. 
Our  nationalism  was  elevated  by  larger  universal  principles  as  well  as  an 
abiding  commitment  to  the  well-being  of  our  people.  That  is  precisely  why 
it  was  an  enlightened  nationalism. 

Similarly,  Panditji’s  idea  of  “non-alignment”  was  also  based  on  the 
principle  that  we  were  not  aligned  with  anyone  against  anyone,  but  only 
with  our  values  and  national  interest.  Non-alignment  was  neither  an  empty 
slogan  nor  a  pretext  to  shirk  the  responsibility  to  define  our  own  world¬ 
view  based  on  national  interest.  Indeed,  non-alignment  was  an  expression 
of  our  enlightened  national  interest  and  continues  to  be  so  even  today. 

We  have  worked  hard  to  create  the  space  needed  to  have  the  freedom 
to  make  policy  choices  in  an  increasingly  inter-dependent  world  that  we 
live  in.  The  means  we  adopt  to  pursue  our  enduring  objectives  of  peace, 
national  security  and  development  will,  of  course,  change  from  time  to 
time.  They  will  have  to  be  evolved  in  response  to  the  changing  realities 
of  an  ever-changing  world.  While  the  instruments  of  our  policy  and  the 
tactics  and  strategy  we  adopt  may  change  with  time,  the  values  in  which 
they  are  embedded  are  universal  and  remain  true  for  all  time. 

Our  diplomats  are  called  upon  to  steer  the  course  of  India’s  foreign 
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relations  in  an  extremely  complex  global  scenario.  In  recent  years,  we 
have  witnessed  a  much  sharper  consonance  between  our  foreign  and 
domestic  policies.  The  Indian  economy  has  taken  on  an  outward  orientation 
as  a  result  of  the  reform  policies  that  were  initiated  in  the  early  90s.  Our 
growth  rates  have  been  increasing  and  we  seek  to  sustain  annual  growth 
rates  of  between  8  -10  per  cent  in  the  future.  These  demands  have 
created  new  challenges  for  our  foreign  policy  in  terms  of  seeking  access 
to  markets,  sources  of  energy  and  investment  and  advanced  technologies. 
These  challenges  have  also  led  India  towards  new  thrusts  in  our  foreign 
policy  and  there  are  new  directions  in  our  policies  towards  our  major 
economic  partners,  towards  our  wider  Asian  neighbourhood  and  towards 
other  developing  countries. 

We  face  a  turbulent  neighbourhood.  It  is  our  foremost  challenge  to 
create  a  stable  and  cooperative  atmosphere  in  our  region  that  will  allow 
us  to  concentrate  our  energies  on  tackling  the  problems  at  home  and  in 
our  region.  Peace,  prosperity  and  stability  in  South  Asia  is  a  top  priority 
concern  of  our  external  policies.  The  destiny  of  all  countries  of  the  region 
is  closely  interlinked. 

I  do  believe  that  the  External  Affairs  Ministry  has  risen  to  the  occasion 
to  face  many  challenges  and  seize  new  opportunities.  I  compliment  our 
diplomats  for  their  good  work  and  urge  them  to  show  creativity  and 
enterprise  in  dealing  with  a  rapidly  changing  world.  We  must,  however, 
invest  more  in  our  capabilities  and  in  our  institutions  to  sharpen  the  edge 
of  our  diplomacy.  In  the  fast  evolving  international  arena  of  today, 
introspection  and  adaptation  has  to  be  a  continuous  process.  The  business 
of  diplomacy  increasingly  requires  engagement  with  the  diplomacy  of 
business.  Given  India’s  rising  demand  for  energy,  the  uncertainty  of  supply 
of  hydro-carbons  and  concerns  about  global  warming,  issues  relating  to 
energy  security  have  important  implications  for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Equally  important  is  the  need  for  more  representative  and  effective 
international  institutions  that  reflect  contemporary  realities,  in  view  of  the 
growing  interdependence  of  all  nations.  At  the  same  time,  the  turbulence 
that  now  characterizes  much  of  the  Islamic  world  also  merits  deeper 
analysis.  This  also  applies  to  the  rise  of  China  as  a  major  global  power. 
There  is  much  that  we  can  learn  from  China’s  most  impressive  economic 
development.  We  have  to  grasp  the  implications  of  the  knowledge  revolution 
through  which  science  and  technology  have  now  emerged  as  major 
determinants  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  nations.  Our  diplomats  must 
have  a  deep  understanding  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations  and  of  civilizations.  I  have  no  doubt  that  each  and  everyone 
in  the  Ministry  is  alive  to  these  issues. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Bhavan  will  be  a  modern,  state- 
of-the-art  building  and  one  in  complete  harmony  with  its  environment.  I 
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am  certain  that  the  modern  facilities  being  incorporated  in  this  building 
will  be  of  tremendous  assistance  to  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  in  the 
discharge  of  its  onerous  responsibilities.  I  hope  that  the  C.P.W.D.,  which 
is  executing  this  project,  will  prove  its  150  years  of  engineering  excellence 
by  completing  the  building  in  time  and  fully  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of 
a  modern  Foreign  Office. 

Thank  you  and  let  me  felicitate  you  all  on  finding  a  home  of  your 


India's  Foreign  Policy  — 
Striving  to  Meet  New 
Challenges 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  release  the  first  copy  of  the  Indian  Foreign  Affairs 
Journal.  I  compliment  the  Association  of  Indian  Diplomats  for  this  initiative. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  your  journal  will  be  an  important  platform  for  free 
and  informed  discussion  on  foreign  policy  and  international  affairs. 

I  have  always  believed  that  one  of  our  greatest  civilizational  strengths 
is  that  public  policy  is  shaped  by  a  broad  consensus,  based  on  a  rich  and 
healthy  tradition  of  open  debate  and  public  discussion.  This  has  lent  a 
measure  of  democratic  predictability  and  resilience  to  our  policies.  I  recall, 
for  example,  that  the  reorientation  of  our  economy  in  1991  came  after 
an  informed  debate  of  nearly  a  decade  on  our  economic  policy.  Such 
public  discussion  prepared  the  domestic  ground  for  the  transition  that 
followed.  It  was  as  a  result  of  this  broad  based  consensus  that  there  has 
been  continuity  in  our  economic  policy  since  1991,  despite  many  changes 
in  Government.  Such  has  also  been  the  case  with  our  foreign  policy. 

In  this  context,  it  is  instructive  to  recall  that  even  before  independence, 
our  political  and  intellectual  leaders  extensively  debated  the  contours  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  an  independent  India.  As  I  said  yesterday,  Panditji 
elaborated  his  vision  of  foreign  policy  within  hours  after  he  took  charge 
as  the  head  of  the  Interim  Government.  He  could  do  so  not  only  because 
of  his  own  well-considered  views  on  the  matter,  but  also  because  he  knew 
his  views  reflected  a  consensus  within  the  Congress  Party  and  the  nation. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  such  a  consensus  has  precluded  differences  of 
opinion  on  foreign  policy  within  our  society.  Over  the  past  five  decades 
of  independence,  there  have  been  divergences  and  debates  on  many 
elements  of  our  foreign  policy.  Within  Parliament  and  outside,  among 
commentators  and  our  press,  the  burning  issues  of  the  day  have  always 
been  debated  and  contested  hotly.  However,  what  has  remained  constant 
has  been  a  basic  understanding  across  the  political  spectrum  on  core 
elements  of  our  foreign  policy.  This  has  contributed  to  building  a  broad 
mainstream  consensus  on  vital  issues  of  the  day,  on  matters  pertaining  to 
our  region  and  beyond.  This  has  helped  our  leadership  take  positions 
based  consistently  on  our  national  interest  and  in  line  with  public  opinion 
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Consequently,  the  philosophy  of  “non-alignment’'  was  based  on  the 
principle  that  we  were  aligned  only  with  our  values  and  our  enlightened 
national  interests;  we  were  not  aligned  with  anyone,  or  against  anyone. 
The  underlying  philosophy  was  that  issues  would  be  judged  on  merits 
rather  than  in  a  mechanical  or  deterministic  manner.  Non-alignment  was 
therefore  always  an  expression  of  our  enlightened  national  interest  and  1 
dare  say,  will  remain  so. 

Over  the  past  five  decades  and  more,  we  have  strived  to  create  the 
necessary  space  to  exercise  our  freedom  to  make  policy  choices  in  an 
increasingly  inter  dependent  world.  The  means  we  adopt  to  pursue  our 
enduring  objectives  of  peace,  national  security  and  economic  development 
will  of  course  change  from  time  to  time.  They  must  evolve  in  response  to 
the  changing  realities  of  an  ever?changing  world.  While  the  instruments  of 
policy  and  the  tactics  and  strategy  we  adopt  may  change  with  time,  the 
values  in  which  they  are  embedded  are  universal  and  will  remain  true  for 
all  time. 

In  this  context,  let  me  once  again  recall  Panditji’s  famous  statement 
that  international  relations  are  not  merely  a  game  of  chess.  Speaking  in 
December  1947  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Panditji  said,  “Talking  about 
foreign  policies,  the  House  must  remember  that  these  are  not  just  empty 
struggles  on  a  chess  board.  Behind  them  lie  all  manner  of  things.  Ultimately, 
foreign  policy  is  the  outcome  of  economic  policy.” 

Thus  the  bottomline  for  our  nation  and  our  people  is  and  will  remain, 
addressing  the  challenge  of  development.  We  seek  higher  economic  growth; 
growth  that  is  equitable  and  efficient.  We  seek  new  opportunities,  new 
employment  and  new  markets.  We  seek  new  skills  and  technologies.  As 
we  strive  to  realize  our  due  place  in  the  comity  of  Nations,  any  policy  must 
stand  the  test  of  one  simple  question  :  how  will  it  affect  our  quest  for 
development  and  our  need  to  provide  a  secure  environment  for  government 
to  deliver  to  our  people.  For  this,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  realization 
of  our  goal  lies  in  widening,  deepening  and  expanding  our  interaction  with 
all  our  economic  partners,  with  all  our  neighbours,  with  all  Major  Powers. 
As  a  confident  nation,  we  will  interact  with  the  world  as  a  confident  equal 
partner,  seeking  mutuality  of  benefit  for  all. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  yours  is  a  forum  that  can  be  used  to  reinforce 
this  sense  of  self?confidence  among  opinion  makers  in  our  society.  True 
confidence  comes  from  wisdom,  while  ignorance  and  limited  knowledge 
make  us  tentative  or  foolhardy.  As  Tennyson  said,  knowledge  comes,  but 
wisdom  lingers.  As  a  means  of  spreading  wisdom,  your  journal  can  play 
an  important  role  by  promoting  a  responsible,  informed  and  intelligent 
debate  on  the  issues  confronting  our  nation  and  our  world  today.  This  is 
the  need  of  the  hour. 
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Therefore,  let  me  once  again  welcome  the  publication  of  this  new 
journal.  In  conclusion,  I  urge  you  to  open  your  pages  to  young  and 
energetic  minds.  Yours  is  an  association  of  the  best  minds  of  our  foreign 
policy  establishment.  You  have  a  wealth  of  experience  and  the  wisdom  of 
age  on  your  side.  You  can  offer  a  perspective  to  younger  scholars.  You 
should  encourage  them  to  think  out  of  the  box,  to  find  new  and  alternate 
approaches  to  chart  a  pathway  to  the  future.  While  we  must  be  guided 
by  the  experiences  of  the  past,  we  need  not  be  constrained  by  it.  We  must 
have  an  informed  view  of  future  possibilities  and  have  the  wisdom  to 
prepare  for  all  eventualities.  In  this  noble  effort,  yours  must  be  a  prominent 
voice  of  alternate  views,  moderation  and  sobriety. 


Towards  Strengthening  Our 
Multifaceted  ties  with  Iran 

Taking  INTO  ACCOUNT  the  concerns  that  have  been  raised  about 
India’s  vote  on  the  Iran  nuclear  issue  at  the  meeting  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  Vienna,  on  February 
5,  2006,  I  rise  to  apprise  this  august  House  of  the  facts  of  this  matter. 

Let  me  begin  by  affirming  that  India’s  vote  on  the  IAEA  resolution 
does  not,  in  any  way,  detract  from  the  traditionally  close  and  friendly 
relations  we  are  privileged  to  enjoy  with  Iran.  Indeed,  India-Iran  ties,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  emphasized,  are  civilizational  in  nature.  We  intend  to 
further  strengthen  and  expand  our  multifaceted  ties  with  Iran  to  mutual 
benefit. 

Let  me  also  state  that  the  importance  of  India’s  relations  with  Iran 
is  not  limited  to  any  single  issue  or  aspect.  This  relationship  is  important 
across  a  wide  expanse  of  cooperation,  both  bilateral  and  multilateral.  We 
also  cooperate  on  regional  issues.  We  value  this  relationship  and  intend  to 
do  what  we  can  to  nurture  our  bilateral  ties.  Let  me  reiterate  in  this 
context  that  we  are  committed  to  the  proposed  Iran-Pakistan-India  gas 
pipeline.  The  economics  of  this  project  is  currently  under  professional 
investigation  by  internationally  reputed  consultants.  This  is  a  necessary 
step  in  taking  the  pipeline  project  forward. 

On  the  specific  issue  of  Iran’s  nuclear  programme,  let  me  reiterate 
what  I  have  said  publicly  on  several  occasions.  As  a  signatory  to  the  NPT, 
Iran  has  the  legal  right  to  develop  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  consistent 
with  its  international  commitments  and  obligations.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
Iran  to  exercise  these  rights  in  the  context  of  safeguards  that  it  has  voluntarily 
accepted  upon  its  nuclear  programme  under  the  IAEA. 

These  rights  and  obligations  must  also  be  seen  in  context  of 
developments  since  2003,  when  IAEA  began  seeking  answers  to  a  number 
of  questions  arising  from  Iran’s  nuclear  activities,  some  of  which  were 
undeclared  to  the  IAEA  in  previous  years.  Subsequently,  in  context  of 
these  demands,  Iran  did  extend  cooperation  to  the  IAEA  in  investigations 
of  its  some  of  these  activities. 

In  November  2004,  Iran  agreed  with  the  EU-3  (France,  Germany, 
and  the  UK)  to  voluntarily  suspend  all  enrichment  and  reprocessing  activities 
until  questions  relating  to  its  past  nuclear  activities  were  clarified  by  the 
IAEA.  However,  since  August  last  year,  Iran  has  renewed  production  of 
uranium  hexafluoride  and  thereafter,  has  resumed  uranium  enrichment. 
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Successive  reports  of  the  Director  General  of  the  IAEA  have  noted 
that  while  Iran’s  cooperation  has  resulted  in  clarifying  a  number  of  questions, 
there  remain  many  unresolved  questions  on  key  issues.  These  include  the 
use  of  centrifuges  imported  from  third  countries,  and  designs  relating  to 
fabrication  of  metallic  hemispheres.  Hon’ble  Members  are  aware  that  the 
source  of  such  clandestine  proliferation  of  sensitive  technologies  lies  in  our 
own  neighbourhood,  details  of  which  have  emerged  from  successive  IAEA 
reports.  This  august  House  will  agree  that  India  cannot  afford  to  turn  a 
blind  eye  to  security  implications  of  such  proliferation  activities. 

The  objectives  of  upholding  Iran’s  rights  and  obligations  and  our 
security  concerns  arising  from  proliferation  activities  in  our  extended 
neighbourhood  have  shaped  our  position.  Therefore,  our  approach  has 
been  consistently  in  favour  of  promoting  all  efforts  to  find  a  solution, 
based  on  acceptable  mutual  compromises,  in  which  Iran’s  interests  and 
the  concerns  of  the  international  community  would  be  addressed.  We 
have  consistently  worked  to  promote  a  consensus  in  the  IAEA  towards  this 
end.  This  has  been  the  logic  of  our  stand  at  the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors 
Meetings  both  in  September  2005  and  earlier  this  month. 


I  might  remind  Hon’ble  Members  that  it  is  only  on  these  two  occasions 
that  the  Resolution  that  resulted  has  not  been  a  consensus  one,  and  a  vote 
has  been  necessary.  Despite  that,  in  the  latest  vote  this  month,  the 
Resolution  not  only  had  the  support  of  all  P-5  countries  including  Russia 
and  China,  but  also  of  important  NAM  and  developing  countries  such  as 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Egypt,  Ghana,  Singapore,  Yemen  and  Sri  Lanka. 


The  resolutions  passed  in  September  last  year  and  earlier  this  month 
underlined  the  need  for  time  to  be  given  for  diplomatic  efforts  to  continue. 
The  recent  resolution  of  February  5  asks  the  Director  General  of  IAEA  to 
inform  the  UN  Security  Council  of  the  status  of  negotiations  with  Iran, 
and  the  steps  that  Iran  needs  to  take  to  address  these  questions.  It  calls 
for  continued  diplomatic  efforts  including  through  exploration  of  the  option 
provided  by  Russia,  which  we  have  supported.  Hon’ble  Members  are 
aware  that  Russia  had  offered  to  locate  a  joint  venture  project  on  Russian 
soil  to  address  Iranian  needs  for  enriched  uranium,  provided  Iran  suspends 
its  enrichment  programme  to  increase  international  confidence  regarding 
the  unresolved  questions  of  the  last  two  decades.  Russia  and  Iran  are 
currently  in  discussions  on  the  subject,  and  we  remain  hopeful  of  a  positive 
outcome.  It  is  our  hope  and  belief  that  the  issues  that  have  arisen  can  still 
be  resolved  through  discussion  and  dialogue. 


I  have  set  out  the  background  in  which  we  have  taken  a  position  at 
the  IAEA.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  our  unshakeable  conviction  that  such 
a  sensitive  issue,  which  concerns  the  rights  and  international  obligations 
of  sovereign  nation  and  a  proud  people  can  only  be  addressed  through 
calm,  reasoned  diplomacy  and  the  willingness  on  all  sides  to  eschew 
confrontation  and  seek  acceptable  compromise  solutions.  We  are  therefore 
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deeply  concerned  by  escalating  rhetoric  and  growing  tensions  and  the 
possibility  of  a  confrontation  over  this  issue.  This  is  a  matter  of  concern 
for  us  as  tensions  in  this  region  where  our  vital  political,  economic  and 
security  interests  are  involved  affects  us  directly.  The  region  hosts  3.5 
million  Indian  citizens  whose  welfare  is  a  major  concern  of  my  Government. 

We  therefore  call  upon  all  concerned  to  exercise  restraint,  demonstrate 
flexibility  and  continue  with  dialogue,  to  reach  an  amicable  solution.  As  I 
mentioned,  there  will  be  another  meeting  of  the  IAEA  Board  in  March  this 
year  at  which  a  full  and  regular  report  will  be  presented  by  the  IAEA 
Director-General.  In  the  days  to  come,  we  will  support  diplomatic  efforts 
in  this  regard,  drawing  upon  our  friendly  relations  with  all  the  key  countries 
involved. 

The  Government  is  conscious  of  the  need  to  balance  several  important 
considerations  in  this  regard.  We  have  a  strong  and  valuable  relationship 
with  Iran  which  we  would  like  to  take  forward  in  a  manner  that  is  mutually 
beneficial.  We  have  great  respect  and  admiration  for  the  Iranian  people 
with  whom  our  fraternal  ties  go  back  several  millennia.  We  have  every 
intention  of  ensuring  that  no  shadow  is  cast  on  these  bonds. 

In  the  overall  context  that  I  have  outlined  in  detail,  I  am  confident 
that  this  august  House  will  agree  that  the  stance  taken  by  this  Government 
has  been  consistent  and  in  keeping  with  our  own  well  considered  and 
independent  judgment  of  our  national  interests.  I  am  confident  that  this 
policy  will  receive  the  support  of  this  House  and  our  nation. 


Towards  Strengthening  the 
Emotional  Bond  between  India 
and  Pakistan 

I  AM  EXTREMELY  happy  to  be  here  in  Amritsar  on  this  very  important 
occasion  of  the  launch  of  a  regular  bus  service  between  Amritsar  and 
Nankana  Sahib.  This  is  indeed  a  memorable  day  for  Punjab.  This  is  a 
historic  day  for  the  entire  Sikh  community,  both  in  Punjab  and  elsewhere. 
This  is  a  historic  day  for  the  Panth.  In  many  ways,  it  is  a  historic  day  for 
both  India  and  Pakistan. 

Ever  since  the  Independence  of  our  country  in  1947,  every  morning, 
every  devout  Sikh  prays  to  let  us  have  free  access  to  the  Gurudwaras  left 
behind  in  Pakistan.  And  among  the  Gurudwaras,  Nankana  Sahib  is  the 
holiest  and  most  important.  Our  government  has  made  sincere  efforts  in 
this  direction  and  this  bus  service  between  Amritsar  and  Nankana  Sahib 
is  a  result  of  this. 

This  is  an  emotional  day  for  every  Sikh.  And  for  me  too.  Memories 
of  the  partition  of  1947  and  my  own  travel  from  Pakistan  to  India  come 
vividly  to  my  mind.  My  heart  swells  with  pride  to  launch  this  bus  service 
connecting  two  of  the  holiest  sites  for  the  Sikh  Panth.  On  this  historic 
occasion  I  send  my  greetings  to  the  people  of  Pakistan  and  to  President 
Pervez  Musharraf. 

We  need  more  such  links  between  the  two  countries  in  the  months 
and  years  to  come.  For  this,  we  require  friendly  relations  between  India 
and  Pakistan.  I  hope  this  bus  service  opens  yet  another  chapter  in  improving 
the  relations  between  our  two  countries.  When  President  Musharraf  had 
come  to  visit  us  in  New  Delhi  last  year  I  had  said  that  “The  journey  of 
peace  must  be  based  on  a  step-by-step  approach,  but  the  road  must  be 
traveled.”  As  an  ancient  saying  goes,  a  road  is  made  by  walking. 

I  am  happy  that  we  are  moving  forward  and  creating  a  road,  one 
step  after  another,  even  though  many  hurdles  have  come  up  along  the 
way.  The  bus  service  from  Srinagar  to  Muzzafarabad  was  one  step.  The 
rail  link  from  Munnabao  to  Khokrapar  was  another  step.  The  steps  we 
have  taken  to  promote  trade  and  to  make  travel  and  transport  easier  are 
all  small  but  important  steps  forward.  Today,  we  take  another  step.  A 
historic  step.  This  bus  service  from  Amritsar  to  Nankana  Sahib  renews  an 
emotional  bond  between  the  two  sides  of  the  border. 


Speech  on  the  launch  of  the  Amritsar  -  Nankana  Sahib  Bus  Service,  Amritsar, 
March  24  2006 
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I  have  said  repeatedly  to  President  Musharraf  and  the  people  of 
Pakistan  that  we  are  sincerely  committed  to  peace  and  development  in 
this  region.  Our  government  is  committed  to  resolving  all  outstanding 
issues  with  Pakistan,  including  the  issue  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir.  For  this, 

I  and  General  Musharraf  have  agreed  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  firm 
control  over  terrorism.  There  is  a  growing  realization  in  both  our  countries 
that  terrorism  is  an  enemy  of  civilized  societies.  General  Musharraf  has 
taken  bold  steps  to  curb  extremism  and  I  compliment  him  for  that.  But 
more  needs  to  be  done  in  the  interest  of  both  India  and  Pakistan. 

As  I  see  it,  the  normalization  of  relations  between  India  and  Pakistan 
will  open  up  enormous  opportunities  for  an  accelerated  rate  of  economic 
growth.  And  for  creating  new  job  opportunities.  Our  trade  potential  is  far 
in  excess  of  what  we  are  able  to  realize  on  the  ground.  There  are  many 
things  that  the  two  Punjabs  can  learn  from  each  other’s  development 
experience.  We  must  encourage  people-to-people  contacts  between  actors 
in  civil  society,  between  academics,  businessmen,  artistes,  and  most 
importantly,  the  common  people.  It  is  through  such  contacts  that  we  can 
explore  a  vision  for  a  cooperative  common  future  for  our  two  nations  - 
a  future  where  peace  prevails,  where  relations  are  friendly,  where  our 
citizens  rejoice  in  the  well-being  of  the  other  country. 

I  am  aware  that  General  Musharraf  has  often  stated  that  the 
normalization  of  relations  between  our  two  countries  cannot  move  forward 
unless  what  he  calls  the  core  issue  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir  is  dealt  with.  In 
my  view,  it  is  a  mistake  to  link  normalization  of  other  relations  with 
finding  a  solution  to  Jammu  &  Kashmir.  But  we  are  not  afraid  of  discussing 
Jammu  &  Kashmir  or  of  finding,  pragmatic,  practical  solutions  to  resolve 
this  issue  as  well. 

A  step-by-step  approach  has  to  be  adopted  given  the  inherent 
difficulties  involved  in  finding  practical  solutions.  I  suggest  that  both  sides 
should  begin  a  dialogue  with  the  people  in  their  areas  of  control  to 
improve  the  quality  of  governance  so  as  to  give  the  people  on  both  sides 
a  greater  chance  of  leading  a  life  of  dignity  and  self  respect. 

I  have  often  said  that  borders  cannot  be  redrawn  but  we  can  work 
towards  making  them  irrelevant  -  towards  making  them  just  lines  on  a 
map.  People  on  both  sides  of  the  LOC  should  be  able  to  move  more 
freely  and  trade  with  one  another. 

I  also  envisage  a  situation  where  the  two  parts  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir 
can,  with  the  active  encouragement  of  the  governments  of  India  and 
Pakistan,  work  out  cooperative,  consultative  mechanisms  so  as  to  maximize 
the  gains  of  cooperation  in  solving  problems  of  social  and  economic 
development  of  the  region. 

The  vision  that  guides  us  is  that  the  destinies  of  our  peoples  are 
interlinked.  That  our  two  countries  must  therefore  devise  effective 
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cooperative  strategies  to  give  concrete  shape  and  meaning  to  this  shared 
vision.  India  sincerely  believes  that  a  strong,  stable,  prosperous  and  moderate 
Pakistan  is  in  the  interest  of  India  and  entire  South  Asia.  We  are  sincerely 
committed  to  the  prosperity,  unity,  development  and  well-being  of  Pakistan. 
We  want  good  neighbourly  relations.  We  want  all  the  people  of  South 
Asia  to  live  a  life  of  dignity  and  self-respect.  When  our  neighbours  live  in 
peace,  we  live  in  peace. 

We  must  move  forward.  We  want  to  move  forward.  We  need  to  do 
much  more  to  create  the  environment  in  which  we  can  move  forward.  It 
is  possible  for  us  to  come  to  a  meaningful  agreement  on  issues  like 
Siachen,  Sir  Creek,  Baglihar.  I  am  convinced  we  can  move  forward,  if  all 
concerned  are  willing  to  accept  the  ground  realities;  if  all  concerned  take 
a  long  view  of  history  and  of  our  destiny.  The  time  has  come  to  leave 
behind  the  animosities  and  the  misgivings  of  the  past  and  to  think  the 
unthinkable  of  moving  together  in  pursuit  of  our  common  objective  of 
getting  rid  of  chronic  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease  that  still  afflict  millions 
of  our  citizens.  India  and  Pakistan  must  work  together  to  open  up  new 
opportunities  of  economic  cooperation,  not  only  with  South  Asia,  but  also 
with  West  Asia  and  Central  Asia.  Cities  like  Lahore  and  Amritsar  should 
once  again  become  throbbing  international  commercial  centers  serving 
the  entire  region. 

Instead  of  looking  at  each  other  as  adversaries,  we  must  have  the 
courage  to  see  each  other  as  supporting  the  other  for  tne  realization  of 
a  better  tomorrow  for  all  the  people  of  India  and  Pakistan.  I  have  a  vision 
that  the  peace  making  process  must  ultimately  culminate  in  our  two 
countries  entering  into  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  Security  and  Friendship  to  give 
meaning  and  substance  to  our  quest  for  shared  goals.  I  make  this  offer  to 
the  people  of  Pakistan  on  this  historic  occasion.  I  am  sure  the  leadership 
of  Pakistan  will  reciprocate. 

Today  is  a  day  of  hope  for  Punjab.  Punjab  has  seen  many  years  of 
great  pain  and  sorrow.  Punjab  has  seen  many  years  of  waste  and  violence. 
But  the  past  is  behind  us.  This  Golden  Land  of  ours  is  once  again  bounteous 
and  filled  with  joy.  Our  government  in  Delhi  and  in  Punjab  have  been 
working  tirelessly  for  the  development  of  the  state. 

I  am  delighted  to  inform  you  that  during  the  recent  past  after  my  last 
visit  our  Government  has  taken  several  steps  to  restore  the  glory  of 
Amritsar.  We  have  sanctioned  Rs.  72  crore  to  complete  the  Galiara  Project 
around  Sri  Harmandir  Sahib.  We  have  established  a  Centre  of  Research 
on  Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib  Studies  in  the  Guru  Nanak  Dev  University.  We 
have  allocated  Rs.  48  crore  for  the  completion  of  the  Khalsa  Heritage 
Project  at  Anandpur  Sahib.  I  believe  the  first  phase  of  it  will  be  inaugurated 
next  month. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  we  are  taking  further  steps  for  the 
development  of  Amritsar.  This  is  a  holy  city.  A  historic  city  with  a  great 
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past.  An  international  city  whose  people  reside  in  all  corners  of  the  world. 
Both  Amritsar  and  Ludhiana  are  covered  under  the  new  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
National  Urban  Renewal  Mission.  Through  this,  we  can  fund  the  Sri  Guru 
Ram  Das  Urban  Development  Project  in  Amritsar  costing  nearly  Rs.  240 
crore  and  an  elevated  road  project  costing  Rs.  210  crore.  The  state 
government  should  pursue  these  on  priority.  The  Amritsar-Wagah  Road 
will  be  widened  and  made  into  a  top  class  road  so  that  it  can  become  an 
international  highway  for  trade,  travel  and  tourism.  We  are  taking  steps 
for  the  upgradation  of  facilities  at  Attari  Railway  Station,  being  a  major 
International  Railway  Station  of  the  country.  I  am  also  happy  that  the 
state  government  has  finalized  the  development  of  a  Special  Economic 
Zone  in  Amritsar.  This  city  and  its  neighborhood  had  a  great  industrial 
past.  We  need  to  revive  it  and  the  SEZ  is  one  such  step. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  problems  being  faced  by  industry 
which  had  come  up  in  Goindwal  Industrial  Complex.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Punjab  Government  will  look  into  all  the  issues  and  come  up  with  a 
package  for  its  revival.  I  assure  all  necessary  support  from  the  Government 
of  India  in  this  regard. 

I  am  also  proud  to  announce  that  we  have  decided  to  hand  over  the 
historic  Gobindgarh  fort  to  the  Punjab  Government.  A  historic  fort  that 
has  been  so  dear  to  the  Punjabis  is  now  once  again  their  own. 

Our  Government  has  taken  many  steps  for  the  development  of 
Punjab.  We  have  provided  in  the  Union  Budget  a  sum  of  Rs.  100  crore 
to  the  Punjab  Agricultural  University.  This  university  must  utilize  these 
funds  to  generate  a  Second  Green  Revolution  in  Punjab.  The  hard  working 
farmers  of  this  lovely  state  feed  the  nation  and  made  us  secure  as  far  as 
food  is  concerned.  They  created  the  first  green  revolution.  We  now  need 
to  move  forward  and  transform  the  agriculture  to  the  next  level.  As  I  travel 
across  the  country,  I  see  states  like  Maharashtra,  Andhra  Pradesh,  Karnataka 
and  Tamil  Nadu  increasingly  going  for  commercial  agriculture  centered 
around  horticulture.  Punjab  farmers  need  to  do  the  same  if  they  are  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  We  will  work  with  the  state 
government  to  realize  this  goal  by  establishing  the  necessary  marketing 
and  storage  infrastructure  and  transport  facilities.  The  high  speed  rail 
freight  corridor  connecting  our  Western  and  Eastern  ports  has  been 
extended  to  Punjab  to  enable  easy  transport  of  goods.  We  are  also  working 
towards  creating  a  second  international  airport  in  Punjab  near  Ludhiana 
and  I  hope  this  materializes  in  the  coming  months. 

Punjab  has  had  a  glorious  history  of  industrial  growth.  Each  town 
and  city  has  been  renowned  for  specific  industrial  products  -  bicycles, 
hosiery,  machine  tools,  sports  goods,  etc.  Over  the  last  two  decades, 
however,  Punjab  has  lost  its  leadership  role  in  many  areas.  We  need  a  new 
wave  of  industrialization  in  the  state.  We  need  large  industries  which  will 
generate  demand  for  ancillary  products.  We  need  to  provide  technology 
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and  marketing  support  to  small  industries.  We  need  to  create  a  skilled 
pool  of  people  who  can  drive  this  growth.  We  need  to  have  better  roads, 
transport  facilities  and  power  supply. 

Steps  are  being  taken  towards  this  end.  We  have  allocated  1500 
MWs  of  power  to  Punjab  from  a  Super  Thermal  Power  Station  to  be  set 
up  in  Chhattisgarh  and  1200  MWs  of  power  from  other  Power  Stations 
in  the  country.  Power  supply  in  and  around  Amritsar  will  improve  greatly 
through  trie  creation  of  a  major  new  sub-station  at  Amritsar  at  a  cost  of 
Rs  150  crore.  We  are  establishing  an  Indian  Institute  of  Science  Education 
and  Research  in  Punjab.  I  have  directed  the  National  Highways  Authority 
of  India  to  complete  at  an  early  date  the  4-laning  of  widening  of  the 
following  roads: 

Amritsar-Jalandhar  Road;  Amritsar-Pathankot  Road;  Kiratpur- 
Chandigarh  Road;  Ambala-Chandigarh  Road;  and  also  take  up  early  the 
6-laning  of  Ambala- Jalandhar  Road  and  Ludhiana-Chandigarh  Road. 

Our  Government  has  also  decided  to  develop  on-port  and  off-port 
facilities  at  Wagah  International  Border.  This  includes  reducing  waiting 
time  for  immigration  and  custom  formalities  at  Wagah.  We  will  modernize 
customs  infrastructure  at  Wagah  and  speed  up  security  clearance.  We 
propose  to  expand  immigration,  customs  and  security  halls  and  increase 
number  of  counters,  and  provide  better  amenities.  We  will  make  it  easier 
for  the  arrival  and  departure  of  jathas  and  delegations.  An  animal  quarantine 
station  will  be  set  up  for  exporters  of  live  stock.  We  will  improve  facilities 
for  the  Amritsar-Lahore  buses.  We  are  also  improving  the  infrastructure 
for  the  Beating  Retreat  ceremony  at  Wagah  border  post. 

Punjab  is  the  granary  of  India.  Every  farmer  in  Punjab  is  a  proud 
soldier  in  our  war  against  poverty  and  hunger.  Your  hard  work  has  made 
India  proud  and  prosperous.  Your  courage  and  enterprise  makes  each  one 
of  us  proud.  As  a  son  of  Punjab  I  salute  every  son  and  daughter  of  this 
great  land.  May  your  path  be  blessed. 


Indo-German  Ties  —  Exploring 
New  Avenues  of  Growth 

“I 

MT  IS  A  privilege  to  attend  the  inauguration  of  the  Hannover  Fair. 
India  is  proud  to  partner  this  event  once  again,  after  21  years.  Our 
industry  is  delighted  to  show  you  the  new  face  of  our  ancient  country  in 
this  major  world  fair.  We  thank  the  organizers  and  the  people  of  Hannover 
for  their  gracious  hospitality  and  friendship. 

The  Indian  and  German  people  have  cherished  a  close  and  warm 
friendship.  There  has  been  a  constant  flow  of  ideas,  knowledge  and 
commerce  between  our  peoples.  Our  participation  at  this  Fair  marks  a 
qualitatively  new  phase  in  our  bilateral  economic  relationship. 

India  sees  Germany  as  a  leading  scientific,  technological  and  cultural 
power.  We  recall  with  gratitude  the  German  role  in  the  building  of  a  new 
India.  Your  expertise  helped  us  establish  our  first  steel  plants.  German 
firms  played — and  still  play — an  important  role  in  the  technological 
modernization  of  India.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  popular 
perception  in  India  is  that  the  “Made  in  Germany”  logo  is  a  synonym  for 
the  highest  quality  and  cutting  edge  technology.  We  see  great  mutuality  of 
benefit  for  us  in  building  upon  this  history  of  partnership.  A  future  of  great 
possibilities  awaits  us. 

India  is  at  the  cusp  of  a  historic  transformation.  Never  before  has  the 
mechanism  of  an  open  market,  in  an  enabling  environment  of  a  free 
parliamentary  democracy,  been  used  to  raise  so  many  millions  of  people 
from  the  age  old  scourges  of  poverty,  ignorance  and  chronic  disease. 
Today,  we  have  a  new  vision  for  India  as  an  active  participant  in  the 
increasingly  integrated  global  economy.  We  are  committed  to  an  open, 
liberal  economy;  one  that  is  in  tune  with  the  new  realities  of  the  global 
economic  order.  We  seek  to  enhance  our  presence  in  the  international 
trading  system.  India  has  benefited  from  German  support  in  the  EU  system. 
Just  as  we  see  Germany  as  a  natural  partner  in  Europe,  we  hope  Germany 
will  increasingly  come  to  view  India  as  its  natural  partner  in  Asia. 

As  tariff  barriers  fall  and  an  even  more  welcoming  investment  climate 
develops,  India  is  more  open  and  more  hospitable.  Ours  is  one  of  the 
most  liberal  policy  frameworks  for  foreign  investment.  We  have  opened 
up  most  sectors  of  our  economy  to  foreign  investment.  I  would  subscribe 
to  what  Madame  Chancellor  said  recently,  when  she  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  “small  steps”.  In  the  past  fifteen  years,  a  series  of  steps  has 
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brought  India  a  substantial  distance.  We  are  determined  to  go  much  further. 

At  present,  we  are  paying  particular  attention  to  infrastructure.  We 
have  announced  plans  to  step  up  investment  in  transport,  connectivity, 
power  and  energy,  both  in  the  rural  and  the  urban  sectors.  Our  highway 
plan,  currently  nearing  completion,  is  one  of  the  world’s  largest.  Our 
railway  system,  already  one  of  the  world’s  largest,  is  being  modernized 
with  new  technology.  Forts  and  airports  are  witnessing  renewed  activity 
as  the  private  sector  and  public-private  partnerships  in  investment  and 
operation  are  encouraged.  These  programmes  will  create  significant 
opportunities  for  construction  and  engineering  firms.  On  a  rough  estimate, 
over  the  next  decade,  our  economy  can  absorb  over  150  billion  dollars  of 
investment  in  the  infrastructure  sector  alone!  I  urge  German  companies  to 
engage  in  building  these  new  infrastructure  facilities. 

A  resurgence  of  the  manufacturing  sector  is  underway  in  India.  Over 
the  past  two  years,  this  sector  has  achieved  growth  rates  of  9-10  per  cent. 
We  aim  to  raise  this  to  12  %  in  the  near  future.  India  is  expected  to 
emerge  as  a  major  manufacturing  base  in  coming  years.  At  the  same 
time,  the  restructuring  of  Indian  industry  has  led  it  to  become  a  strong 
force  for  growth.  In  fact,  several  Indian  firms  have  established  a  presence 
in  Germany.  Our  firms  are  increasingly  meeting  global  benchmarks  of 
quality,  cost  and  productivity. 

India  and  Germany  have  great  opportunities  to  work  together.  Some 
new  areas  of  Indian  strength,  such  as  chemicals,  pharmaceuticals,  auto 
components  and  electronics,  complement  areas  of  German  expertise.  The 
possibility  of  new  partnerships  between  the  dynamic  German  SME  sector 
and  its  Indian  counterpart  is  another  area  of  interest  for  us.  The  emerging 
knowledge  sectors  are  a  new  area  for  cooperation  between  India  and 
Germany.  Our  skills  in  design,  R&D,  and  innovation  benefit  the  IT, 
biotechnology,  media  and  entertainment  sectors,  among  others.  In  this 
context,  we  must  build  upon  the  tradition  of  cooperation  in  space,  science 
and  technology  and  nanotechnology  between  our  two  countries.  It  is  now 
time  to  elevate  this  interaction  to  a  new  plane.  It  is  time  for  German 
players  to  take  advantage  of  the  emerging  knowledge  regime. 

To  make  our  economic  cooperation  more  robust,  we  need  to  address 
barriers  to  trade  and  investment.  Some  Indian  companies  have  faced  visa 
and  work  permit  problems  in  Germany.  Employment  and  taxation  laws 
also  pose  problems,  as  do  some  environment  and  labor  standards.  While 
our  companies  have  recast  operating  procedures,  some  requirements  remain 
onerous. 

Germany  is  one  of  the  world’s  foremost  trading  nations.  The  increased 
integration  of  India  into  the  global  trading  system  offers  opportunities  for 
both  of  us  to  work  together  bilaterally  as  well  as  in  multilateral  fora  in  a 
productive  partnership  to  strengthen  a  rule-based,  predictable  international 
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order.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  Germany  in  the  EU  and  at  the 
WTO,  among  other  things,  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  Doha  Round  of 
trade  negotiations. 

India  and  Germany  have  been  traditional  friends  with  a  long  history 
of  mutually  beneficial  cooperation.  With  the  emergence  of  a  new  and 
vibrant  India  there  are  new  opportunities  for  Germany  to  revitalize  its 
involvement  with  India.  I  wish  the  people  of  Germany  happiness  and 
prosperity.  No  less  important,  in  the  present  context,  I  also  wish  you 
every  success  in  hosting  and  playing  in  the  forthcoming  World  Cup!” 


- 

X 

Nuclear  Policy  and 
India-US 

Nuclear  Agreement 


BARC  —  At  the  forefront  of 
National  Scientific  Endeavour 

“I 

m,  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  today.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which 
human  knowledge  is  growing  at  an  exponential  pace.  It  is  a  pace  that  was 
unthinkable  only  a  few  decades  ago.  Human  knowledge  and  science  and 
technology  are  the  new  determinants  of  national  development.  In  the 
gigantic  task  of  national  development  and  nation  building  that  is  before  us, 
the  members  of  the  BARC  fraternity  have  played  an  outstanding  role,  and 
I  salute  you  for  it.  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  nation  for  your  efforts. 

It  is  therefore  a  pleasure  for  me  to  speak  to  such  a  distinguished 
gathering  of  scientists  today.  This  great  national  enterprise  that  BARC  is 
takes  its  name  after  the  Father  of  India’s  Atomic  Energy  Programme  -  Dr. 
Homi  Bhabha,  a  great  visionary  and  a  great  patriot  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  self-reliant  nuclear  programme  for  India.  I  pay  homage  to  his  memory 
and  I  salute  his  vision. 

The  Bhabha  Atomic  Research  Centre  has  gained  national  and 
international  recognition  as  the  mother  institution  of  our  Atomic  Energy 
Programme.  BARC  has  been  instrumental  in  the  birth  of  a  whole  host  of 
DAE  institutions,  ranging  from  cutting  edge  R&D  to  commercial  operations. 
The  BARC  Training  School  has  become  the  primary  source  of  human 
resource  talent  for  the  entire  Department  of  Atomic  Energy. 

Our  nuclear  programme  has  benefited  from  a  generation  of 
outstanding  scientists  and  engineers.  We  recall  with  gratitude  the 
contributions  made  by  my  friend  and  colleague,  Dr  Homi  Sethna,  Dr.  P.K. 
Iyengar,  Dr.  M.  R.  Srinivasan,  Dr  Chidambaram  and  the  late  Dr.  Raja 
Ramanna.  Dr.  Kakodkar  is  carrying  on  this  great  tradition  and  I  compliment 
him  and  his  colleagues  for  their  dedicated  work.  All  these  outstanding 
scientists  have  been  nurtured  by  this  great  centre  of  scientific  excellence. 
This  is  a  fitting  example  of  how  great  institutions  and  outstanding  individuals 
reinforce  each  other,  a  model  we  must  replicate  elsewhere  in  our  country, 
in  the  management  of  our  affairs  and  in  our  academic  institutions. 

The  Department  of  Atomic  Energy,  which  marked  the  Golden  Jubilee 
of  its  establishment  last  year,  has  made  tremendous  strides  ranging  from 
fundamental  scientific  research  to  development  and  commercial  applications 
of  nuclear  energy.  Our  Scientists  have — and  I  say  it  with  great  pride — 
mastered  all  aspects  of  nuclear  fuel  cycle  technology.  This  is  an  achievement 
for  which  the  nation  is  grateful  to  them.  They  have  also  achieved  high 
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standards  in  safety  and  environment  management.  Nuclear  technology 
developed  in  this  Centre  has  found  applications  in  industry,  health, 
agriculture,  food  preservation,  urban  waste  management  and  desalination. 

It  is  a  matter  of  national  pride  that  India  is  among  a  select  group  of 
countries  with  advanced  capabilities  to  utilize  the  entire  gamut  of  fuel  cycle 
operations.  The  technology  to  recover  plutonium  from  irradiated  nuclear 
fuel  and  use  it  to  produce  nuclear  power  in  thermal  as  well  as  in  fast 
reactors,  making  use  of  our  vast  thorium  reserves,  is  critical  to  Dr  Bhabha’s 
vision  of  a  phased  but  unconstrained  development  of  our  nuclear  power 
programme.  We  remain  committed  to  doing  all  that  is  necessary  to  realize 
Dr.  Bhabha’s  vision.  Our  Government  will  ensure  that  the  resource  and 
capability  base  that  BARC  represents  will  be  nurtured  to  meet  our  security 
needs  in  the  years  ahead. 

To  ensure  our  energy  security  in  future,  we  must  recognize  that 
nuclear  energy  is  an  important  component  of  our  overall  energy  basket. 
We  cannot  allow  energy  constraints  to  retard  our  economic  and  social 
growth.  Nuclear  energy  is  a  clean  and  safe  alternative  to  our  dependence 
on  fossil  fuels.  It  is  therefore  imperative  for  the  country  to  embark  on  a 
major  expansion  of  nuclear  energy.  Our  objective  is  to  generate  at  least 
20,000  MW  of  nuclear  power  by  the  year  2020  and  we  are  determined 
to  achieve  this  target. 

Such  an  expansion  will  require  a  focused  national  effort.  However, 
when  we  succeed,  it  will  provide  considerable  scope  for  the  establishment 
of  nuclear  power  plants  through  international  collaboration.  We  hope  that 
countries  with  advanced  nuclear  power  industries  will  come  forward  to 
make  use  of  the  growing  opportunities  in  India  for  cooperation  in  civilian 
nuclear  energy.  This  is  not  just  in  India’s  interest,  but  indeed  in  the 
interests  of  the  international  community  as  a  whole,  worried  as  we  all  are 
by  global  warming  and  all  that  goes  with  it. 

India  is  a  responsible  nuclear  power.  While  we  are  determined  to 
utilize  fully  the  advanced  technologies  in  our  possession  -  both  civilian  and 
strategic,  we  are  also  prepared  for  a  constructive  dialogue  with  the 
international  community  to  remove  hindrances  to  a  free  flow  of  nuclear 
materials,  technology  and  know-how.  Our  non-proliferation  and  export 
control  credentials  are  impeccable  and  have  been  further  strengthened 
through  a  comprehensive  legislative  action  against  WMD  proliferation  that 
our  Parliament  passed  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Our  nuclear  programme  has  reached  global  standards  of  excellence. 
Our  scientific  and  technological  achievements  have  given  us  the  will  and 
confidence  to  explore  enhanced  interactions  and  exchanges  with  the  outside 
world.  Artificial  barriers  and  technology  denial  regimes  are  an  anachronism 
in  the  age  of  globalization,  and  must  be  progressively  dismantled.  Given 
our  scientific  credentials  we  can  add  value  to  international  cooperative 
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endeavours.  India  would  like  to  participate  in  all  efforts  to  find  alternatives 
to  traditional  sources  of  energy. 

The  most  valuable  resource  in  any  scientific  endeavour  is  its  human 
resource  base.  This  Centre  must  continue  to  attract  the  best  scientific 
talent  in  the  country.  I  am  glad  that  the  Department  of  Atomic  Energy  is 
encouraging  greater  student  involvement  in  its  research  programmes  and 
is  strengthening  linkages  with  our  university  system. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  today  that  the  Department’s  proposal  to  set 
up  a  Dr.  Homi  Bhabha  National  Institute  has  been  approved.  This  will 
bring  together  ten  premier  institutions  all  over  the  country  under  a  single 
research-driven  framework.  This  will  help  ensure  that  our  scientists  and 
our  scientific  establishments  remain  at  the  forefront  of  the  pursuit  of 
excellence,  comparable  with  the  best  global  standards. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  once  again  convey  my  deep  appreciation  for 
your  dedication  and  your  deep  commitment  to  our  nation’s  growth.  The 
nation  is  proud  of  the  achievements  of  our  scientists  and  technologists 
working  dedicatedly  here  to  develop  our  capability  in  atomic  energy.  In 
this  journey  of  excellence,  I  assure  you  of  the  sustained  support  of  the 
Government  and  our  people.  You  should  remain  in  the  forefront  of  the 
national  scientific  endeavour.  That  is  my  prayer,  that  is  my  hope.  May 
your  path  be  blessed.” 


Energy  Security  —  The  Key  to  a 
Resurgent  India 

I  TAKE  THIS  opportunity  to  thank  all  the  honourable  Members  who 
have  taken  part  in  this  debate  on  the  outcome  of  my  visit  to  the  United 
States.  I  thank  honourable  Shri  Atal  Bihari  Vajpayee,  in  particular,  for 
having  done  me  the  honour  by  participating  in  the  debate.  The  level  of 
the  debate  does  credit  to  our  House  and  I  am  very  grateful  that  I  have  this 
opportunity  to  clarify  some  of  the  issues  arising  out  of  a  statement  that 
I  made  before  this  august  House. 

After  I  presented  the  Budget  of  1991,  this  visit  to  the  United  States 
was  in  some  way  the  most  challenging  task  that  I  faced.  But  I  was  sustained 
by  the  powerful  legacy  of  our  freedom  struggle  of  Pandit  Nehru  who  made 
India  the  knowledge  power  that  we  are  today;  Shrimati  Indira  Gandhi  who 
made  us  the  nuclear  power  that  we  are  today;  and  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi  who 
made  us  the  IT  power  that  we  are  today. 

India  stands  tall  today  in  the  comity  of  nations.  We  are  a  country 
today  with  the  second  highest  rate  of  growth  in  the  world.  The  world 
marvels  and  respects  us  for  being  a  democracy.  Please  ask  this  question 
and  marvel  how  a  country  of  a  billion  persons  with  such  great  diversities 
and  with  such  great  complexities,  with  all  the  religions  of  the  world 
represented  in  its  population  yet  manages  to  flourish  as  a  functioning 
democracy.  People  also  marvel  that  we  have  probably  the  second  or  the 
third  largest  Muslim  population  among  our  citizens  and  not  one  of  them 
has  been  found  to  be  joined  the  ranks  of  A1  Qaeda  and  such  other  groups. 

The  world  respects  India  for  what  we  are.  Therefore,  it  was  for  me 
a  great  privilege  to  represent  India  in  talking  to  the  various  dignitaries 
right  from  President  Bush  downwards  and,  in  my  address  of  the  Joint 
Session,  to  the  US  Congress. 

Issues  have  been  raised  about  the  basic  orientation  of  our  foreign 
policy.  The  foreign  policy  of  our  country,  ever  since  we  became  an 
independent  nation,  has  been  designed  to  promote  our  enlightened  national 
interest.  That  orientation  has  not  changed.  There  is,  of  course,  a  strong 
civilizational  influence  which  also  guides  our  attitude  to  the  world  as  we 
see  it  today,  or  the  world  that  we  would  like  to  shape.  That  is  as  it  should 
be.  But  as  Panditji  used  to  say,  ‘we  live  in  a  dynamic  world;  in  a  fast 
changing  world.  Therefore,  our  approach  should  reflect  the  flexibilities 
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which  are  necessary  in  managing  the  complex  polity  in  a  dynamic  world, 
but  there  can  be  no  compromise  on  basic  fundamentals’. 

I  can  assure  you,  in  my  visit  I  was  cautious  of  this  great  responsibility 
as  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  great  country  that  I  should  not  do,  or  say 
anything  which  anyway  reflects  adversely  on  ourselves. 

Two  types  of  comments  have  been  made  on  what  we  have  done  in 
this  visit.  There  is  one  set  of  comments  from  our  Left  colleagues,  whose 
comments  I  greatly  value  and  respect,  that  we  are  continuing  the  same 
policies  as  of  the  previous  Government  of  getting  closer  and  closer  to  the 
United  States  and  that  we  are  in  danger  of  being  submerged  in  that  orbit 
under  the  influence  of  the  United  States.  There  is  however,  another  stream 
coming  from  the  benches  opposite  that  somehow  we  have  compromised 
India’s  strategic  nuclear  autonomy.  So,  I  will  deal  with  both  these  issues 
in  some  details. 

The  United  States  is  a  super  power  today.  We  want  to  move  towards 
a  multi-polar  world.  But  how  do  you  become  part  of  a  multi-polar  world? 
I  would  like  that  a  strong  India  should  grow  fast  enough  to  become  a 
powerful  pole  of  the  evolving  global  economy.  So,  it  is  no  use  merely 
saying  that  we  want  to  get  away  from  this  multi-polar  world.  The  practical 
strategies  have  to  lay  emphasis  on  building  the  economic  strength  and 
cohesion  of  our  country.  If  India  grows  in  the  next  ten  years  at  the  rate 
of  eight  to  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  then  we  will  probably  become  the 
third  or  the  fourth  largest  economy  in  the  world  and  the  world  will  respect 
us.  Therefore,  while  we  know  where  we  want  to  go,  our  objective  is  a 
multi-polar  world.  Our  objective  is  to  work  together  with  other  like-minded 
countries  to  manage  and  promote  equitable  management  of  the  global 
inter-dependence  of  nations  which  cannot  be  avoided  in  this  one  world 
that  we  are  living  in  today.  That  is  not  something  going  to  happen  overnight. 
Step  by  step  we  have  to  move  in  that  direction  and  relations  with  the 
United  States  are  of  great  importance  in  achieving  that  objective.  Of 
course,  in  doing  so,  we  must  not  compromise  on  our  national  honour,  on 
our  national  interest.  But  engagement  with  the  United  States  is  essential 
in  the  world  that  we  live  in.  This  is  not  an  alliance;  this  is  not  a  military 
alliance.  This  is  not  an  alliance  against  any  other  country  . 

Since  our  Government  came  into  office,  we  have  entered  into  strategic 
partnership  with  Russia.  We  have  very  close  relations  with  Russia.  Recently, 
our  Chairperson,  Shrimati  Sonia  Gandhi  visited  Russia.  She  was  received 
with  utmost  warmth  by  President  Putin  himself.  A  few  months  back,  I  was 
in  Europe.  We  signed  a  strategic  partnership  agreement  with  the  European 
Union.  A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  came  here  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  we  have  broken  fresh  grounds  in  our  relations  with 
Japan  during  that  visit. 
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Then  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  welcoming  the  Prime  Minister  of 
China.  After  a  great  deal  of  efforts,  we  have  broken  new  grounds  in 
promoting  more  closer  relations  with  that  great  neighbour  of  ours  in  the 
North.  We  have  successfully  concluded  the  agreement  on  the  basic 
fundamental  principles  which  should  guide  the  delineation  of  the  solutions 
of  the  complicated  border  problem  between  India  and  China.  Therefore, 

I  wish  to  dispel  this  illusion  and  I  do  say  so  with  respect  because  it  is  an 
illusion.  We  are  not  part  of  any  military  alliance  and  we  are  not  ganging 
up  against  any  other  country,  least  of  all  against  China.  And  I  am  being 
absolutely  truthful  in  my  public  discussions  and  in  the  Press  Conferences 
that  I  addressed.  In  my  meetings  with  the  US  dignitaries,  I  made  it  quite 
clear  that  we  are  engaged  and  we  want  to  remain  engaged  with  China, 
our  great  neighbour.  Our  economic  relations  are  greatly  expanding  and  I 
see  new  horizons  in  our  economic  relations  with  that  great  country  and 
it  is  our  wish  and  desire  to  work  together  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
peace  and  prosperity  in  Asia  and  Europe.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  dispel  this 
opinion  which  may  exist  that  what  we  have  done  with  the  United  States 
is  at  the  cost  of  China  or  any  other  country. 

What  we  are  seeking  is  that  we  need  an  international  environment 
which  is  supportive  of  our  development  efforts.  India’s  principal  concern 
is  to  get  rid  of  chronic  poverty,  ignorance  and  diseases  which  still  afflict 
millions  and  millions  of  our  population.  Great  things  have  been  done  since 
India  became  independent  but  that  journey  to  get  rid  of  poverty  is  still 
unfinished  and  we  will  make  all  efforts  domestically  to  reach  that  goal.  In 
the  world  that  we  live  in,  no  nation  today  can  prosper  independently.  I 
recall  what  Pandit  Nehru  himself  said  and  that  was  a  prophetic  vision.  In 
1947,  he  said  that  in  this  world  that  we  live  in,  peace,  prosperity  and 
perhaps  disasters  are  also  indivisible.  So,  in  this  interdependent  world  that 
we  live  in,  we  need  a  supportive  environment.  And,  right  or  wrong,  the 
United  States  influences  that  international  environment  and  therefore,  I  do 
not  say  that  there  is  anything  wrong  for  us  to  seek  close  cordial  relations 
with  the  US  while  doing  nothing  which  will  affect  India’s  dignity  and 
honour  as  a  sovereign  independent  country.  So,  I  submit  to  you  that  I 
have  faithfully  carried  out  that  responsibility. 

As  regards  various  issues  that  have  been  discussed,  I  will  come  to 
them  subsequently.  But  the  main  issue  coming  from  the  main  Opposition 
Party  has  been  on  whether  we  compromised,  in  any  way,  on  our  strategic 
autonomy  in  the  management  of  our  nuclear  weapon  programme. 

Before  I  deal  with  that,  I  should  like  to  mention  that  before  going 
to  the  United  States  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  Leaders  of  the  Opposition, 
Shri  Atal  Bihari  Vajpayee,  Shri  L.K.  Advani  and  Shri  Jaswant  Singh.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  explaining  to  them  what  I  would  seek  to  achieve.  I  also 
briefed  our  colleagues  of  the  Left  parties.  I  gave  them  a  broad  indication 
of  what  was  at  stake.  I  was  not  sure  of  the  outcome,  so  I  could  not  state 
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all  the  things  that  subsequently  are  reflected  in  the  Joint  Statement.  What 
was  my  concern?  My  objective  was,  other  than  to  widen  our  development 
options,  to  acquire  for  India  a  larger  space  to  achieve  our  national  goals, 
to  do  specifically  two  things.  Firstly,  never  to  compromise  our  autonomy 
in  the  management  of  India’s  nuclear  programme,  the  strategic  programme. 
Secondly,  I  had  to  recognise,  as  the  Minister  of  Atomic  Energy,  that 
India’s  nuclear  power  programme  had  lagged  behind.  When  I  was  a  civil 
servant,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  way  back  in 
seventies.  At  that  time,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  had  set  for  us  a 
target  of  10,000  megawatts  of  generating  capacity.  Today  we  are  in 
2005.  Our  capacity  is  less  than  3,000  megawatts.  We  have  run  into  some 
problems.  I  pay  compliments  to  our  nuclear  scientists.  They  have  performed 
admirably  under  very  difficult  conditions  of  this  nuclear  apartheid  with 
which  we  have  had  to  live  for  35  years.  But  energy  security  is  the  key  to 
India’s  emergence  as  a  strong  and  powerful  nation  in  the  years  to  come. 
We  have  problems.  Coal  is  plentiful.  But  greater  use  of  coal  can  result  in 
environmental  hazards,  like  C02  emissions,  though  clean  coal  technology 
can  help  manage  that  situation. 

We  are  dependent  on  hydrocarbon  imports  for  meeting  seventy  per 
cent  of  our  requirements.  That  is  too  large  a  dependence.  Therefore,  in 
our  quest  for  energy  security,  we  must  widen  the  options  that  are  open 
to  us  and  nuclear  energy  is  one  such  option.  There,  I  was  being  faithful 
to  the  vision  of  Panditji.  You  look  at  the  Resolution  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Government  of  India  when  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  set 
up.  The  Atomic  Energy  Programme  of  India  was  brought  into  being  with 
an  eye  to  create  new  avenues  for  us  to  generate  power.  That  programme 
has  got  into  difficulties.  This  is  no  fault  of  our  scientists.  They  have  done 
exceedingly  well  under  very  difficult  conditions.  But  we  have  to  recognise 
the  realities.  Therefore,  I  felt  that  if  we  have  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
create  an  environment  in  which  this  nuclear  apartheid,  all  these  restrictive 
regimes  which  have  been  erected  in  the  last  35  years,  which  have  blocked 
our  capacity  to  leap  frog  in  the  race  for  social  and  economic  development 
through  the  use  of  high  technology,  if  somehow  we  could  get  rid  of  these 
restrictive  regimes,  then  we  would  have  widened  the  development  option 
in  the  area  of  energy  security  that  India  badly  needs  if  it  is  to  realise  its 
economic  and  social  destiny.  Therefore,  before  going  to  the  US,  I  said  to 
myself  that  on  the  one  hand  we  should  do  nothing  to  surrender  our 
strategic  autonomy  in  the  management  of  our  strategic  assets.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  should  find  an  honourable  way  to  persuade  the  United 
States  and  other  interlocutors  to  lift  this  nuclear  blockade  which  has  restricted 
our  options  during  the  last  35  years. 

I  say,  in  all  sincerity,  that  we  have  succeeded  in  the  objective.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Joint  Statement  which  conveys  the  impression,  or  which 
should  convey  the  impression,  to  anyone  that  we  have  in  any  way 
compromised  our  autonomy,  our  sovereign  will-power  in  managing  our 
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nuclear  assets.  That  subject  was  never  discussed.  My  concern  in  Washington 
was  to  impress  upon  the  United  States  that  if  the  United  States  genuinely 
felt  that  it  had  a  change  of  heart  with  regard  to  India,  then  it  must  do 
something  to  lift  these  35  years  of  restrictions  which  have  hampered  our 
quest  for  a  faster  access  to  nuclear  energy. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  succeeded  in  achieving  that  objective. 
But,  a  question  has  been  raised  -  and  Shri  Atalji  raised  this  question.  He 
said:  “You  are  going  to  separate  the  civilian  and  the  nuclear  components 
of  our  Atomic  Energy  programme.  Did  you  consult  the  scientists?  Is  this 
feasible?”  I  say,  in  all  sincerity,  that  this  is  a  question  which  has  engaged 
my  personal  attention  for  quite  some  time.  I  am  not  a  nuclear  scientist  but 
I  have  the  advice  of  our  nuclear  establishment,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  a  part  of  my  delegation.  I  hope,  I  am  not 
revealing  a  secret.  I  think,  when  the  final  draft  came  to  me  from  the  US 
side,  I  made  it  quite  clear  to  them  that  I  will  not  sign  on  any  document 
which  did  not  have  the  support  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  It  held  up  our  negotiations  for  about  12-15  hours.  But 
ultimately,  we  succeeded.  We  had  a  draft  which  had  the  full  approval  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  therefore,  there 
should  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  in  anybody’s  mind  that  the  nuclear 
establishment  of  our  country,  of  which  we  are  very  proud,  that  was  not 
fully  on  board. 

After  coming  back,  I  talked  to  a  large  number  of  other  nuclear 
scientists  and  other  scientists  and  I  am  convinced  that  what  we  have  done 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  country.  This  separation  that  we  have  committed 
and,  let  me  say,  all  our  commitments  are  reciprocal  commitments.  We  will 
not  do  anything  unless  the  United  States’  side  honours  its  commitment. 
What  are  those  commitments?  Those  are  the  profound  commitments 
which  the  US  has  committed,  in  the  words  of  their  own  President,  to  give 
India  the  benefit  of  full  civilian  nuclear  cooperation  with  all  the  benefits 
that  other  nuclear  powers  enjoy.  Therefore,  if  that  statement  is  translated 
into  concrete  realities,  I  think,  that  will  mean  a  new  era  for  the  growth 
of  civilian  nuclear  energy  sector  in  our  country.  My  own  vision  is  that  the 
next  15-20  years  we  should  add  about  30,000-40,000  megawatts  of 
nuclear  capacities.  I  have  a  vision  that  will  open  up  new  vistas  of  opportunity 
in  the  field  of  high  technology.  Today,  we  have  only  a  few  hi-tech  firms 
like  Bharat  Heavy  Electricals,  Larsen  and  Toubro.  If  we  have  a  large 
nuclear  power  programme  and  auxiliarisation,  around  that,  it  will  grow  a 
very  large  number  of  hi-tech  firms  which  would  enable  us  to  leapfrog  in 
the  race  for  social  and  economic  development.  Separation  is  feasible. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  about  it  that  our  Atomic  Energy  establishment 
agrees  with  that  law. 

Furthermore,  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  this  separation  is  not 
imposed.  This  separation  will  be  decided  voluntarily,  solely  on  the  basis  of 
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our  own  judgement.  Nobody  can,  from  outside,  say:  “Well,  this  is  civilian, 
this  is  nuclear.”  That  determination  will  be  made  by  the  people  of  India, 
by  our  Government,  by  our  Atomic  Energy  Establishment... (Interruptions) 

Also,  it  will  be  a  phased  identification.  I  know  these  things  cannot 
be  done  in  one  go.  If  we  are  to  separate  the  civilian  and  the  military 
components  of  our  programme,  it  will  take  time.  And,  that  is  why,  we 
have  balked  that  this  would  be  a  purely  voluntary  decision,  secondly  it  will 
be  a  phased  programme,  it  will  be  so  phased  -  and,  you  have  my  assurance, 
it  will  be  so  phased  -  that  our  strategic  programme  is  fully  safeguarded. 
Therefore,  there  should  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  we  have  done  anything 
which  compromises  our  strategic  autonomy  in  the  management  of  India’s 
strategic  nuclear  assets. 

Atalji  also  asked  this  question  about  the  negotiation  of  Fissile  Material 
Production  Cut-off  Treaty.  In  this  case,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  we 
have  taken  on  no  more  additional  commitments  than  the  commitments 
that  were  taken  on  board  by  the  previous  Government.  And,  what  is  our 
commitment?  We  have  said  that  we  would  work  with  the  USA  in  the 
negotiations  of  a  multilateral  agreement.  This  is  not  a  bilateral  deal  between 
India  and  the  United  States.  This  is  a  deal  which  will  be  negotiated  in  the 
Conference  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva.  Several  years  have  passed  when 
these  matters  have  been  discussed.  There  is  no  agreement  in  sight.  It  will 
take  quite  some  time  and  in  any  case  if  the  stage  comes  to  take  a 
decision,  we  will  never  be  a  party  to  any  discriminatory  treatment. 
Therefore,  if  what  other  nuclear  weapon  powers  say  their  rights,  we 
would  insist  on  the  same  rights.  So,  by  merely  agreeing  to  work  with  the 
United  States  in  negotiating  a  multilateral  treaty,  we  have  not  surrendered, 
in  any  way,  the  effectiveness  of  our  strategic  asset  programme. 

I  should  also  like  to  assure  this  House  that  the  three  cycles,  the  fuel 
cycles  that  we  have  been  working  out  are:  one,  Pressurized  Heavy  Water 
Reactors;  two,  the  Fast  Breeder  Programme  and,  three,  Thorium-based 
Reactors.  We  will  not  allow  our  research  programme  to  suffer  in  any  way 
in  the  process  of  separation  of  the  civilian  and  the  nuclear  programme. 
So,  our  research  scientists  should  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  India’s 
research  potential  in  this  vital  area  of  national  knowledge  promotion  will 
not  suffer  in  any  way.  That  is  the  commitment  that  I  give  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  India. 

Atalji  asked  that  we  have  not  been  given  the  status  of  a  nuclear 
weapon  State.  Shri  Fernandes  also  asked  that  question.  It  is  true.  Because, 
in  the  international  parlance,  the  nuclear  weapon  States  are  the  ones 
which  are  identified  in  the  NPT  Treaty.  We  are  not  a  party  to  that  Treaty. 
Fet  us  face  it.  That  Treaty  cannot  be  negotiated  overtime.  What  we  have 
done  with  the  United  States  is  that  we  have  virtually  got  all  the  benefits 
that  go  with  being  a  nuclear  weapon  State  without  having  the  de  jure 
status  of  a  nuclear  weapon  State. 
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I  think  that  is  something  which  is  of  comfort  to  us.  So,  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  recognised  de  jure  as  a  nuclear  weapon  state,  this  was  not  on 
my  agenda  also  because  I  knew  that  much  that  international  treaties 
cannot  be  re-written  overnight.  But  we  have  now  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  that  not  only  it  will  dismantle  its  own  restrictive  regimes  but 
that  it  will  use  its  influence  with  its  allies  and  friends  to  dismantle  these 
restrictive  regimes,  which  have  in  the  past,  hampered  the  growth  of 
India’s  civilian  nuclear  programme.  I  was  very  clear  in  my  mind  that  there 
may  be  uncertainties  in  the  US  Congress.  Although  the  President  was 
gracious  enough  to  say  that  he  will  use  all  his  influence  to  ensure  that  the 
Congress  legislates  as  we  want  but  there  are  uncertainties.  I  cannot  predict 
what  the  Congress  will  do.  Therefore,  I  insisted  that  it  is  not  enough  that 
the  United  States  should  commit  itself  to  get  its  own  domestic  legislation 
modified  but  that  it  must  use  its  influence  with  other  countries,  its  allies 
and  supporters  to  do  the  same.  Even  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
does  not  pass,  well  we  have,  I  think,  the  commitment  of  the  US  Government 
and  that  itself  means  something. 

We  have  been  wanting  more  Uranium  for  our  nuclear  plants.  We 
have  gone  to  other  countries  and  everybody  says,  ‘yes’,  they  sympathise 
with  us  but  that  we  must  get  the  Americans  on  board.  Now,  that  the 
Americans  on  board,  I  think  the  fuel’s  question  for  our  reactors  would  be 
a  thing  of  the  past.  I  very  much  hope  so.  So,  what  we  have  got  through 
this  Joint  Statement  is  something  tangible.  Atalji  also  asked  this  question. 
We  have  not  been  recognised  as  a  nuclear  weapon  state.  We  have  been 
merely  recognised  as  a  nuclear  power  with  advanced  nuclear  technologies 
but  there  are  other  countries  like  Brazil  and  others.  Will  we  get  a  treatment 
like  Brazil?  I  think,  if  you  read  the  Statement  carefully,  we  have  got 
enough  better  treatment.  We  have,  I  think,  an  explicit  commitment  from 
the  United  States  that  India  should  get  the  same  benefits  of  civilian 
cooperation  as  advanced  country  like  the  United  States  enjoys.  So,  I  think, 
that  itself  should  provide  an  effective  answer  to  the  extent  of  opportunities 
and  possibilities  that  are  now  on  the  horizons. 

I  believe  that  I  have  tackled  both  sets  of  comments,  one  coming  from 
our  colleagues  from  the  Left  and  the  other  coming  mainly  from  the  main 
Opposition.  There  were  some  questions  raised  with  regard  to  the  role  of 
agriculture.  Let  me  say,  Sir,  I  was  very  conscious.  In  fact,  the  first  thing 
that  I  said  to  my  officials  before  going  to  Washington  is,  ‘Is  there  anything 
that  we  can  do  jointly  with  the  United  States  to  promote  food  security  and 
agricultural  security  in  our  country?’  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  agricultural 
research,  the  state  of  agricultural  universities,  the  state  of  extension  work 
in  our  country  is  not  up  to  the  mark.  Dhindsa  Saheb  referred  to  the 
Punjab  agriculture.  I  was  at  one  time  associated  with  the  founding  of  the 
Punjab  Agricultural  University  when  Sardar  Pratap  Singh  Khairon  was  the 
Chief  Minister.  I  know,  for  example,  the  role  that  was  played  by  Indo-US 
cooperation  in  giving  rise  to  first  grade  agricultural  university  whether 
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Pantnagar  or  Ludhiana.  But  one  has  to  recognise  that  in  many  of  these 
universities,  their  research  work  has  reached  a  flat.  Therefore,  through  the 
knowledge  initiative  in  agriculture  we  have,  I  think,  opened  up  a  new  era 
of  research  cooperation  which  I  hope  will  lead  us  to  the  frontiers  of 
human  knowledge  in  all  sciences  which  have  a  bearing  on  our  agricultural 
prosperity. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  Joint  Statement  which  says  that  we  will  open 
up  our  borders  to  an  unlimited  flow  of  American  goods.  Those  issues  will 
be  dealt  with  separately  in  the  WTO.  Those  issues  were  not  discussed  in 
my  discussions  with  President  Bush.  This  is  something  which  the 
Chairperson  reminds  me  everyday.  Our  first  commitment  is  to  India’s 
farmers  -  small  and  marginal  farmers  -  who  need  a  food  security.  Preserving 
the  livelihood  strategies  of  our  farmers  is  our  utmost  concern,  and  we  will 
do  nothing  which  compromises  the  livelihood  security  of  India’s  farmers. 

Questions  were  raised  about  the  membership  of  the  Security  Council. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  the  United  States  has  a  different  viewpoint.  They 
are  not  supporting  our  Resolution.  This  was  known  to  us  before  I  went. 

I  did  raise  this  matter  with  the  President  and  also  raised  this  matter  in  my 
Address  to  the  Joint  Session  of  the  Congress,  and  I  was  very  surprised 
with  the  amount  of  applause  I  got  from  the  Congressmen  and  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  on  that  particular  point.  I  do  not  want  to  divulge  what  the 
President  told  me  but  I  have  not  given  up  the  hope  that  when  ultimately 
some  concrete  action  is  taken,  India’s  claims  will  not  be  ignored.  In  this 
Joint  Statement,  you  have  a  statement  attributed  to  the  President  himself 
that  the  international  system  must  adapt  itself  to  the  rise  of  India’s  growing 
power.  So,  I  think,  we  are  not  there  right  now  and  it  is  wrong  on  my  part 
to  claim  that  we  have  the  US’  support  but  I  think  when  the  time  comes, 

I  have  reasons  to  believe  India’s  claim  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

The  other  thing  that  was  raised  was  the  question  of  the  Iran-Pakistan- 
India  pipeline.  Sir,  on  this  point,  I  have  been  quite  clear.  On  my  onward 
journey  when  I  was  going  to  Washington,  I  was  asked  this  question  by  our 
correspondents  and  I  had  explicitly  stated  that  this  is  a  matter  for  us, 
Pakistan  and  Iran  period;  the  United  States  has  no  role  in  it.  I  can  assure 
you  that  nowhere  in  my  discussion  this  question  cropped  up  nor  did  I  give 
any  promise  to  anyone  in  the  United  States  that  we  will  not  work  to  make 
this  project  a  reality.  I  did  say  when  the  Washington  Post  Editorial  Board 
interviewed  me,  they  asked  me  this  question:  “You  are  on  the  one  hand 
wanting  nuclear  power,  you  are  also  asking  for  this  gas  pipeline,  why  did 
you  need  both  these  things?”  And  I  said:  “There  is  uncertainty  about  this 
gas  pipeline.  We  are  still  in  a  preliminary  stage.”  But  I  did  say:  “We  need 
that  gas  desperately.”  The  House  has  my  assurance  that  our  Government 
is  committed  to  make  the  gas  pipeline  a  reality.  But  it  would  be  wrong 
on  my  part  to  convey  the  impression  that  we  are  there.  There  are  problems; 
we  will  have  to  look  at  the  feasibility;  we  will  have  to  look  at  the  financing 
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of  these  things.  We  will  make  sincere  efforts  to  resolve  those  issues.  At 
the  National  Press  Club,  I  did  say  that  we  have  civilizational  links  with 
Iran,  and  I  said:  uWe  have  the  second  largest  Shia  Muslim  community  in 
our  country.”  and  that  we  can  claim  to  be  a  bridge  in  reconciling  these 
various  differences  that  have  arisen  between  Iran  and  other  country.  I  did 
not  act  as  a  representative  of  a  supplicant  State.  I  was  not  there  to  sell 
India.  I  stood  by  what  our  national  policies  are,  as  approved  by  this  august 
House,  and  I  believe,  Sir,  that,  by  and  large,  I  have  carried  out  the 
mandate  that  was  given  to  me. 

I  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity. 

SHRI  RUPCHAND  PAL  :  I  would  like  to  seek  a  clarification  from  the 
honourable  Prime  Minister. 

It  is  entirely  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  respond.  I  cannot  compel  him. 

SHRI  RUPCHAND  PAL  :  Sir,  while  participating  in  the  debate  I  had 
mentioned  some  other  points.  I  am  not  going  into  them  now.  I  had  asked 
about  the  Indo-US  bilateral  democracy  initiative.  On  that  point,  the  nation 
needs  some  clarification  and  the  honourable  Prime  Minister  may  clarify 
that. 


DR.  MANMOHAN  SINGH:  Sir,  I  am  very  grateful  to  Dr.  Rupchand 
Pal  for  having  raised  that  point  because  this  matter  has  figured  in  the 
Press  and  I  am  very  glad  that  I  have  this  opportunity  to  clarify  the  position. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  there  is  a  great  support  and  respect  for  India 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  elsewhere  in  the  world  because  we  are 
a  functional  democracy;  wherever  I  went,  whether  to  the  Congress,  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
International  Relations  Committee,  people  applauded  the  fact  that  we  are 
a  functional  democracy  with  all  our  complexities,  with  all  our  diversities; 
what  is  that  we  have  agreed?  We  have  agreed  that  the  United  States  and 
India  would,  in  their  respective  spheres,  help  those  countries  which  want 
that  help.  There  is  no  imposition,  there  is  no  question  of  our,  for  example, 
being  forced  to  be  a  partner  in  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other 
country  and  there  is  no  question  that  we  will  ever  entertain  even  that  sort 
of  thought.  But  we  have  hi-tech  programme  of  our  own. 

Our  Election  Commission  is  respected  all  over  the  world.  If  some 
countries  want  our  help  in  managing  our  help  in  managing  their  elections, 
in  voter  registration,  in  setting  up  an  audit  office  in  which  we  have  great 
expertise,  we  would  be  providing  that.  The  only  commitment  that  we  have 
is  that  we  would  be  making  a  small  contribution  of  $10  million  to  the  UN 
Democracy  Fund  to  be  administered  by  the  United  Nations  and  not  by  any 
other  mechanism. 

SHRI  BIKRAM  KESHARI  DEO  :  Mr.  Speaker,  Sir,  I  want  to  ask  a 
question  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
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MR.  SPEAKER:  It  is  entirely  for  the  honourable  Prime  Minister  to 
respond. 

SHRI  BIKRAM  KESHARI  DEO  :  Sir,  when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
was  speaking,  he  mentioned  about  uranium  supply  to  our  nuclear  power 
reactors  in  the  country.  As  you  know,  we  have  got  large  deposits  of 
uranium  in  the  State  of  Meghalaya  and  in  the  State  of  Jharkhand.  So,  we 
could  come  up  with  our  own  reserves  and  develop  them.  What  steps  is 
the  Government  taking  in  this  direction  so  that  we  can  become  self- 
sufficient  in  uranium  and  we  can  build  our  nuclear  power  reactors  as  we 
have  already  got  the  technology  for  that. 

DR.  MANMOHAN  SINGH:  Sir,  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  exploit 
the  resources  that  we  have.  There  are  some  difficulties,  I  do  not  want  to 
go  into  these  difficulties.  But  I  entirely  agree  with  the  Hon.  Member  that 
we  should  do  all  that  we  can  to  exploit  our  resources  and  only  yesterday 
I  said  to  my  Minister  of  State  that,  for  example,  in  Jharkhand  there  are 
some  problems  and  we  are  not  exploiting  those  resources.  So,  you  have 
my  assurance  that  whether  it  is  in  Meghalaya,  whether  it  in  Andhra 
Pradesh  or  in  Jharkhand,  wherever  we  have  uranium  resources,  we  are 
actively  engaged  in  seeing  that  these  resources  can  be  exploited  to  the 
maximum. 

SHRI  TARIT  BARAN  TOPDAR  :  Mr.  Speaker,  Sir,  the  emphasis  in 
the  Joint  Statement  is  on  the  availability  of  U-37  for  our  atomic  reactors. 
But  given  the  hegemonistic  attitude  and  the  thrust  of  the  American  policy, 
yyhat  do  they  get  from  us  in  reciprocation  as  it  has  been  stated  that  it  is 
a  reciprocal  thing?  Is  it  a  change  of  heart  or  is  it  just  a  goodwill  mission 
and  the  Joint  Statement  emerged  out  of  that? 

DR.  MANMOHAN  SINGH:  Sir,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  not  done 
anything  which  is  not  reflected  in  this  Joint  Statement.  There  is  no  secret 
tag,  there  is  no  secret  understanding,  I  have  truthfully  stated  at  great 
length  of  whatever  was  agreed.  So  now  I  do  not  want  to  be  accused  of 
being  a  reader  of  what  is  in  people’s  mind.  But,  I  think,  the  United  States 
Government  recognises  that  it  is  in  their  interest  that  a  country  of  one 
billion  people,  a  functional  democracy,  should  grow.  We  can  be  and  we 
will  be  a  factor  for  peace,  progress  and  stability  not  only  in  Asia,  but  in 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

MAJ.  GEN.  (RETD.)  B.  C.  KHANDURI  :  Sir,  I  have  only  two 
clarifications.  One  is,  and  if  I  understood  him  correctly,  he  said  that  even 
if  the  US  Congress  does  not  accept  what  is  being  stated,  the  US 
Government  will  still  be  on  board.  Is  my  understanding  correct?  Secondly, 

I  have  made  a  comment  on  this  issue  in  my  speech  also  and  he  has  again 
stated  that  the  building  of  present  India,  strong  India  starts  from  1947  and 
ends  up  in  1991.  Has  nothing  happened  between  1991  and  2004? 

DR.  MANMOHAN  SINGH:  Again  Sir,  that  is  not  the  presumption, 
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which  I  would  like  him  to  carry.  I  think,  as  a  country,  our  effort  has  been 
to  manage  change  with  continuity.  So,  I  am  not  saying  that  everything 
that  has  happened  today  is  because  of  what  I  have  done  or  what  our 
Government  has  done.  But  who  can  deny  the  contributions  of  Panditji, 
Indiraji,  Rajivji?  I  also  say  that  there  were  some  good  things  done  in  the 
NDA  regime  also...  (Interruptions) 

MR.  SPEAKER:  No  please.  It  is  not  fair.  He  has  spoken  for  40 
minutes. 

...  (Interruptions) 

MR.  SPEAKER:  He  has  very  exhaustively  dealt  with  the  issue  and 
has  spoken  for  40  minutes.  Please  take  your  seats  now. 


Towards  Ensuring  India's 
Future  Energy  Security 

I  AM  VERY  grateful  to  all  the  honourable  Members  who  have  participated 
in  this  debate  and  given  their  assessment  and  valuable  suggestions  regarding 
the  outcome  of  my  visit  to  the  United  States. 

Before  I  go  and  analyse  the  various  issues  that  have  emerged  in  the 
debate,  I  would  like  to  submit  to  this  House  that  one  particular  charge  that 
Shrimati  Sushma  Swaraj  levied  against  our  Government  of  not  consulting 
the  relevant  fora  is  simply  not  true. 

Before  I  went  to  the  United  States,  I  had  the  privilege  of  inviting  Shri 
Atal  Behari  Vajpayee,  Shri  L.K.  Advani  and  Shri  Jaswant  Singh,  and  I  laid 
before  them  what  objectives  I  had.  1  had  clearly  mentioned  to  them  my 
objective  in  this  visit  as  far  as  the  nuclear  policy  is  concerned  —  to 
preserve  and  maintain  our  independence  and  autonomy  in  the  management 
of  strategic  assets  and,  at  the  same  time,  open  up  new  pathways  to 
cooperation,  to  enhance  India’s  energy  security.  Jaswant  Singhji  would 
recall  in  that  discussion  that  there  was  a  discussion  about  the  management 
of  nuclear  power  programme.  We  agreed  that  India’s  nuclear  power 
programme  was  facing  difficulties,  not  because  our  scientists  lacked 
expertise,  but  because  of  the  inequitable  restrictive  regime  that  various 
powers  had  adopted,  to  deny  India  access  to  technologies  and  other 
associated  facilities,  which  would  enable  us  to  leapfrog  in  the  race  for 
social  and  economic  development,  so  that  we  can  accelerate  the  tempo 
of  social  and  economic  change  and  get  rid  of  chronic  poverty,  which  still 
afflicts  millions  and  millions  of  our  people. 

I  had  mentioned  to  Honourable  Atalji,  Advaniji  and  Jaswant  Singhji 
precisely  the  framework  which  I  followed  while  I  was  in  Washington.  I  was 
also  privileged  to  have  the  benefit  of  consultations  with  our  colleagues 
from  the  Left  Parties  and  I  did  them  the  same  briefing,  which  I  did  to  the 
Members  of  the  NDA.  After  coming  back,  before  making  the  statement 
in  the  House,  I  also  requested  Atalji,  Advaniji  and  Jaswant  Singhji  to  do 
me  the  honour  of  sitting  with  me,  so  that  we  could  jointly  appraise  and 
analyse  what  we  have  achieved  and  what  we  have  not  achieved.  I  was 
very  privileged  that  they  did  accept  my  invitation.  I  did  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  our  Left  colleagues. 

Therefore,  within  the  limits  of  possibilities,  all  relevant  steps 
were  taken  by  us  to  keep  the  keep  the  main  cross-currents  of  political 
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opinion  within  our  country  —  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  the  leaders 
of  the  Left  Alliance  —  fully  informed  of  what  we  were  going  to  do  before 
going,  and  what  we  did  after  we  came  back. 

Several  points  have  been  raised  here.  Sushma  ji  referred  to  the 
statement  of  a  particular  American  official,  Mr.  Nicholus  Burn.  She  preferred 
to  believe  him  rather  than  me.  I  think  the  choice  was  entirely  hers.  But 
I  do  hope,  I  am  right  in  saying  that  she  and  her  friends  have  greater 
confidence  in  Mr.  Strobe  Talbott.  She  should  also  quote  what  he  has  been 
writing  about  what  our  Government  has  done  in  Washington.  Mr.  Talbott’s 
comments  are  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction  that  too  much  has  been 
conceded  to  India,  that  the  nuclear  order  will  collapse  because  President 
Bush  has  made  extraordinary  concessions  to  India. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong.  I  think,  I  leave 
this  judgement  to  the  honourale  leaders  of  the  Opposition.  My  purpose 
today  is,  through  this  House,  to  inform  our  country  what  I  set  out  to 
achieve  and  how  far  I  have  been  successful  in  achieving  that.  The  purpose, 
the  basic  thrust,  of  all  policies  of  our  country,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  set  in  motion 
processes  which  would  enable  us  to  leap  frog  in  the  race  of  social  and 
economic  change  so  that  we  can  get  rid  of  chronic  poverty  which  still 
afflicts  millions  and  millions  of  our  people.  After  India  became  independent, 
great  progress  was  made  in  all  directions.  But,  the  task  of  getting  rid  of 
poverty  to  which  Panditji  committed  our  nation  on  the  15th  of  August, 
1947,  is  still  not  complete.  When  I  presented  my  first  Budget  as  Finance 
Minister  in  1991,  I  had  then  referred  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
quoting  Victor  Hugo,  that  no  power  on  earth  can  stop  an  idea  whose  time 
had  come,  and  I  had  then  suggested  to  this  august  House,  and  the  other 
House,  that  the  emergence  of  India  as  a  major  global  power  happens  to 
be  one  such  idea  whose  time  has  come  and  that  is  the  goal  that  our 
Government  has  sought  to  work  on  to  realise.  Whether  we  have  succeeded 
or  not,  it  cannot  be  realised  in  one  go,  but  that  is  the  mission,  that  is  the 
ambition,  and  India’s  foreign  policy  has  to  contribute  to  preservation  and 
strengthening  of  national  security  and  also  to  widen  our  development 
options. 

We  live  in  a  world  which  is  not  a  world  which  we  like  in  all  respects. 
Yet,  it  is  a  fact  that  inter-dependence  of  nations  is  a  reality.  And,  that  in 
this  inter-dependent  world,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  power  relations.  This 
power  in  the  world  is  not  distributed  equally,  and  we  know,  through 
history,  that  where  there  is  inequality  of  power  —  international  relations 
are  fundamentally  power  relations  —  those  who  are  more  powerful  cannot 
resist  temptation  to  coerce  those  who  are  weak.  The  United  States  is 
today  a  pre-eminent  power.  It  is  a  super-power.  It  has  global  interest.  In 
many  areas,  those  interests  do  not  coincide  with  our  interests.  Our  ambition 
is  to  work  to  create  a  more  just  international  system,  a  world  which  will 
be  more  moving  towards  multi-polarity;  at  the  same  time,  to  take  advantage 
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of  the  opportunities  that  exist  in  the  present  system  to  achieve  our  goals 
of  accelerating  the  pace  of  social  and  economic  change.  We  are  not 
saying  that  this  multi-polar  world  can  become  reality  overnight,  but  we 
have  a  contribution  to  its  realisation  that  can  be  done  only  by  making  India 
a  strong  pole  of  the  global  economy.  Therefore,  my  first  effort  has  been 
to  use  whatever  opportunities  that  exist  in  the  present  system,  to  take 
advantage  of  those  to  move  India  into  a  high  growth  path. 

Our  country,  today,  is  admired  all  over  the  world.  We  have  the 
second  highest  growth  rate  in  the  world  and  what  is  more  significant  is 
that  the  world  today  marvels  and  respects  India  for  what  we  are  -  a 
country  of  one  billion  people  with  great  diversity  of  beliefs,  of  religions 
and  yet,  seeking  its  salvation  in  the  framework  of  a  democratic  polity 
committed  to  all  fundamental  human  freedoms  and  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  the  individual. 

Therefore,  there  are  opportunities  in  this  unequal  system  that  we 
have  to  contend  with,  and,  I  sincerely  believe  working  with  the  United 
States  to  explore  areas  of  convergence  of  interests  is  in  our  national 
interest.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  endorse  everything  that  the  United 
States  does,  but  in  an  interdependent  world  in  which  the  United  States 
counts  for  what  you  all  know,  we  have  to  do  business,  and,  therefore,  my 
effort  has  been  in  this  visit  to  help  create  an  international  environment 
which  is  more  supportive  of  India’s  development  efforts  and  which  in  the 
process  widens  our  development  options. 

Excessive  discussion  has  taken  place  on  the  nuclear  issue.  My  first 
thought  when  I  thought  of  visiting  the  United  States  was  not  on  nuclear 
issue.  I  was  worried  about  the  state  of  India’s  agriculture.  The  previous 
Government  prepared  the  Tenth  Five  Year  Plan.  It  has  a  target  of  four  per 
cent  growth  rate  of  agriculture.  We  are  nowhere  in  sight.  Our  agricultural 
economy  seems  to  have  reached  a  platform  where  new  technologies 
associated  with  the  Green  Revolution,  which  came  about  in  the  mid-sixties 
and  seventies,  seem  to  have  lost  their  old  dynamism.  And,  therefore,  I 
thought  this  is  an  opportunity  to  use  the  tremendous  advances  in  human 
knowledge,  in  bio-technology  and  related  fields  to  see  if  we  can  revitalise 
our  research  institutions,  our  agricultural  universities,  our  extension  centres, 
and,  that  is  what  is  reflected  in  the  Joint  Statement,  and,  I  attach  great 
importance  to  its  role  in  modernising  and  expanding  the  horizons  for 
India’s  agricultural  economy.  Therefore,  please  do  not  concentrate  only 
on  the  nuclear  issue. 

Then,  there  is  this  tremendous  infrastructure  bottlenecks.  The  tragedy 
of  Mumbai  is  very  much  before  us.  How  inadequate  infrastructure  has 
created  such  a  human  misery  in  this  premier  financial  capital  of  our 
country.  This  could  happen  to  any  other  city.  We  have  been  very  negligent 
of  infrastructure  management.  I  have  calculated  that  we  need,  at  least,  $ 
150  billion  worth  of  investment  in  the  next  seven  or  eight  years  if  we  have 
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to  modernise  our  infrastructure,  if  we  have  to  realise  our  ambitions  of 
moving  on  to  a  growth  rate  of  eight  to  ten  per  cent.  Our  domestic  savings 
rate  is  respectable,  but  we  need  international  help  and  the  United  States 
can  help  us,  and,  therefore,  when  I  discussed  this  idea  first  with  President 
Bush  when  I  met  him  in  Moscow,  he  said  that  the  American  Government 
is  not  now  in  the  aid  business  but  whatever  we  can  do  to  encourage  the 
US  business  to  take  greater  interest  in  India,  I  will  work  with  you,  and  he 
said,  I  will  put  5  of  my  best  friends  who  are  in  the  world  of  business  to 
work  with  5  of  your  top  businessmen  and  let  them  jointly  explore  as  to 
how  our  two  countries  can  work  better  to  realise  your  vision  of  a  more 
dynamic  infrastructure. 

I  attach  great  importance  to  that  aspect  of  my  work  in  Washington. 
When  I  was  in  Washington,  three  of  our  top  meteorological  scientists,  led 
by  Dr.  Shukla,  came  to  me  and  said,  “India’s  meteorological  system  require 
a  sea  change,  if  we  are  to  take  advantage  of  what  is  happening  on  the 
frontiers  of  relevant  scientific  subjects’’.  This  is  not  only  in  meteorological 
matters  that  we  need  upgradation  of  our  skills.  Our  scientists  have  done 
very  well.  We  are  proud  of  their  achievements.  But  human  knowledge  is 
increasing  at  a  pace  which  was  unthinkable  even  ten  years  ago.  Therefore, 
we  need  increased  contacts  between  the  academic  institutions,  the  research 
institutions,  between  the  scientists  of  our  two  countries.  And,  fortunately, 
there  are  today,  in  all  major  US  research  centres,  whether  you  go  to  the 
IBM  laboratory  or  you  go  the  University,  bright  young  Indians  are  operating 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  knowledge.  I  think,  this  is  the  brain  reservoir  we 
must  tap.  And,  during  this  visit,  it  was  my  effort  to  tap  that  potential 
reservoir  for  our  country,  and  that  is  an  aspect  which  I  would  like  to 
emphasise.  We  have  reached  an  agreement,  a  Framework  Agreement,  on 
science  and  technology  development  in  frontier  areas.  The  United  States 
now  recognises  India  as  a  space  leader.  I  hope  possibilities  of  cooperation 
will  occur  which  will  do  us  credit.  This  was  yet  another  aspect  of  my  work 
and  what  we  achieved  is  mentioned  in  the  joint  statement. 

But,  I  was  always  conscious  of  the  fact  that  if  India  is  going  to 
become  a  major  growth  pole  of  the  evolving  world  economy,  if  we  have 
to  achieve  every  year  8  to  10  per  cent  growth  rate,  we  would  require  the 
growth  of  commercial  energy  in  our  country,  at  least,  at  the  same  rate  as 
our  GDP  growth.  In  fact,  in  our  country,  the  demand  for  commercial 
energy  is  going  to  increase  at  a  much  faster  pace.  Why  do  I  say  this? 
Because,  in  our  country,  two  revolutions  are  taking  place  simultaneously. 
At  one  go,  under  the  impact  of  modernisation,  the  subsistence  rural 
economy  is  shrinking.  Therefore,  old  traditional  ways  of  meeting  energy, 
firewood,  household  fuels,  they  are  giving  place  to  the  increasing  demand 
even  in  the  rural  sector  for  modern  commercial  energy.  And,  secondly,  as 
we  grow,  as  we  industrialise,  as  we  urbanise,  there  is  that  increase  in 
demand  for  commercial  energy.  Therefore,  India’s  energy  security,  along 
with  the  security  of  our  water  resources  and  security  of  our  food,  I  think, 
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is  a  critical  determinant  of  what  happens  to  the  Indian  economy  in  the 
next  25  years.  Now,  if  we  are  going  to  work  for  energy  security,  what  are 
we  going  to  do?  We  have  plentiful  reserves  of  coal.  We,  today,  produce 
about  400  million  tonnes  of  coal  and  calculations  are  that  the  demand  for 
coal  will  increase  over  a  thousand  million  tonnes  by  the  year  2010.  More 
production  of  coal  must  take  place.  But  with  it  come  consequences  for  the 
environment,  the  C02  emissions.  I  mean,  if,  in  due  course  of  time,  the 
international  climate  change  regime  comes  about,  this  could  become  a 
cropper.  Therefore,  we  cannot  put  all  the  eggs  in  the  basket  of  coal, 
though  we  work  to  develop  clean  coal  technology.  That  is  one  area  of 
priority,  which  is  recognised  in  this  Joint  Statement. 

Today,  we  cannot  do  without  hydrocarbons.  For  70  per  cent  of  our 
consumption  of  hydrocarbons  today,  we  are  dependent  on  imported 
supplies.  I  hope  this  prosperity  prevails  in  the  West  Asia.  But  who  can 
ignore  all  the  uncertainty,  leave  aside  other  uncertainty?  We  are  witnessing 
this  year  the  uncertainty,  instability  and  unpredictability  of  the  oil  prices. 
They  have  tripled  in  the  last  five  or  six  months.  So,  we  must,  therefore, 
explore  other  options. 

The  resolution  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  our  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and,  our  country  will  be  eternally  grateful  to  Panditji  for 
having  the  vision  to  recognise  the  role  of  science  and  technology,  particularly 
atomic  energy,  in  managing  the  future  needs  of  our  country  —  laid  the 
greatest  emphasis  on  the  use  of  atomic  power  for  generation  of  electricity. 

I  think,  Jaswant  Singhji,  mentioned  our  ambitions  in  this  regard. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  when  I  was 
Secretary  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  way  back  in  1970.  At  that  time,  we 
had  prepared  a  plan  to  reach  the  target  of  10,000  Megawatt  for  nuclear 
capacity.  We  are  today  30  years  away  from  that  period.  Our  total  capacity 
is  about  3,000  Megawatt.  In  the  next  five  or  six  years,  it  can  at  best  rise 
to  about  6,000  Megawatt.  But,  even  for  these,  we  do  not  have  fuels.  We 
have  problems  in  mining  uranium  in  the  areas  where  domestic  deposits 
are  found.  As  far  as  imported  fuel  is  concerned,  once  again,  because  of 
the  restrictive  international  regime,  which  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  have  erected,  we  are  not  able  to  access  those  sources  or  supplies. 
Therefore,  it  was  my  ambition  to  use  this  visit  to  make  an  earnest  effort 
to  get  this  restrictive,  repressive,  and  inequitable  regime  —  which  for  35 
years  has  stood  as  an  obstacle  in  our  race  to  leapfrog  in  the  race  for  social 
and  economic  development  by  use  of  high  technology  -  out  of  the  way. 

If  we  want  energy  security,  we  have  to  rely  more  on  nuclear  energy. 
All  over  the  world,  nations  like  Japan  and  France,  which  are  short  of  raw 
material,  rely  heavily  on  nuclear  energy.  I  do  believe  that  while  we  must 
develop  coal,  we  must  develop  hydropower;  we  must  develop  renewable 
sources  of  energy  to  widen  our  development  options  for  the  future;  and 
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we  must  have  an  equal  access  to  commercial  energy,  which  is  environment- 
friendly. 

Jaswant  Singhji  referred  to  the  international  nuclear  order.  It  is  in  a 
state  of  flux.  You  may  call  it  disorder.  I  am  not  good  at  analysing  long¬ 
term  trends.  But  that  there  is  a  flux,  nobody  can  deny.  The  NPT  exists, 
but  we  all  know,  for  example,  the  loopholes  that  exist  and  how  despite 
the  NPT,  proliferation  has  taken  place  in  our  own  neighbourhood.  I  could 
not,  in  the  present  stage,  ask  President  Bush  or  the  US  Government  that 
they  should  remove  all  restrictions  on  trade  in  nuclear  assets.  They  said 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ‘civilian’  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ‘military’; 
we  are  willing  to  help  you  to  augment  your  energy  resources  for  use  of 
your  development,  but  military  purposes  are  in  other  kettle  of  fish.  I  had 
to  reckon  with  that  reality  and,  therefore,  I  had  to  evolve  our  approach, 
taking  into  account  the  realities  of  the  world  order.  And  the  world  order 
being  whatever  it  is,  I  was  clear  in  my  mind  that  we  shall  do  nothing  which 
will,  in  any  way,  compromise  our  independence  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  security. 

And  despite  the  doubts  that  had  been  sought  to  be  cast  by  Sushmaji, 
I  assure  this  House  that  I  am  satisfied  that  those  doubts  are  not  based  on 
facts.  It  is  true  that  what  the  US  President  has  stated  will  require 
Congressional  assent.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  at  my  instance,  President  Bush 
has  agreed  that  he  will  use  the  US  influence  with  US  allies  and  other 
countries  also  to  dismantle  these  repressive  regimes.  And  that  applies  also 
to  the  nuclear  suppliers’  group  to  make  concessions  in  favour  of  India. 
What  the  US  Congress  will  do,  I  cannot  predict.  But  if  you  read  the  Joint 
Statement,  it  is  clearly  stated  that  after  the  US  position  is  stated,  what  are 
our  commitments.  The  starting  sentence  of  that  refers  to  that  all  these 
commitments  are  to  be  interpreted  in  reciprocity.  If  there  is  no  action 
taken  by  the  United  States  Government  or  if  the  US  Congress  does  not 
agree  with  the  US  President,  we  are  completely  free,  for  example,  to  stay 
where  we  are.  We  are  not  required  to  do  anything. 

The  separation  of  civilian  nuclear  facilities  and  military  facilities,  I 
have  been  told  by  our  nuclear  establishment,  can  be  done.  I  have  not 
studied  the  details,  but  competent  observers  have  told  me  that  the  Father 
of  India’s  Nuclear  Programme,  Dr.  Raja  Ramanna,  himself  had  proposed, 
long  ago,  that  such  a  division  should  be  made.  Our  nuclear  establishment 
has  told  me  that  this  can  be  done,  but  it  will  have  to  be  done  in  a  phased 
manner.  And,  therefore,  we  put  it  to  the  US  Government  that  this 
separation  will  be  done  in  a  phased  manner.  It  will  be  an  autonomous 
Indian  decision  as  to  what  is  ‘civilian’  and  what  is  ‘military’.  Nobody 

outside  will  tell  us  what  is  ‘civilian’  and  what  is  ‘military’. 

"io 

Therefore,  I  submit  to  this  House  that  we  have  all  the  essential 
safeguards  built  into  this  Joint  Statement  which  will  ensure  that  India’s 
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autonomy  and  independence  in  the  management  of  its  nuclear  assets  is 
not  compromised  in  any  manner. 

What  are  the  commitments  that  I  have  taken?  I  am  very  clear  in  my 
mind  and  I  can  assure  the  House  that  there  is  no  secret  appendage  or 
secret  agreement.  Everything  that  I  discussed  with  the  President  is  faithfully 
stated.  There  is  nothing  more  to  our  agreement  than  what  is  stated  in  this 
Joint  Statement.  Now,  what  are  these  commitments?  First  of  all,  there  is 
a  moratorium  on  nuclear  tests.  This  was  announced  by  the  previous 
Government  and  we  said  that  we  would  continue  to  do  so.  Then  there  is 
a  commitment  to  work  with  the  United  States  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
Multilateral  Fissile  Material  Cut-Off  Treaty.  Sushmaji,  I  think,  was  skilled 
in  pointing  out  the  quibbles  about  words  “together  with”,  “working  with”, 
etc.  I  respectfully  submit  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  commitment 
that  the  previous  Government  made  and  what  is  stated  in  this  Joint 
Statement. 

The  third  is  to  ensure  that  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure 
nuclear  materials  and  technology  through  comprehensive  export  control 
legislation  and  through  harmonisation  and  adherence  to  Missile  Technology 
Control  Regime  and  Nuclear  Supply  Group  guidelines.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  this  august  House  passed  the  necessary  legislation  which  obliges  us 
to  ensure  that  our  sensitive  technologies  do  not  get  into  the  hands  of 
unauthorised  persons.  So,  there  is  no  commitment,  which  is  being  taken, 
which  is  not  there  in  the  laws  as  approved  by  our  Parliament.  The  only 
commitment  that  I  have  taken  additionally  is  to  agree  to  the  separation 
of  the  military  from  the  civil  programme.  There  I  have  the  support  of  the 
nuclear  establishment.  The  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
was  with  me.  It  is  only  after  he  was  satisfied  that  this  agreement  protects 
all  the  essential  interests  that  are  dear  to  all  of  us,  I  signified  that  we  can 
go  ahead  with  this  arrangement.  I  respectfully  submit  to  you,  Sir,  that  the 
arrangement,  as  it  stands,  is  in  our  national  interest.  It  preserves  our 
autonomy  of  the  management  of  strategic  nuclear  assets.  Whatever  the 
designs,  whatever  the  contents  of  the  nuclear  weapon  programme,  that 
will  continue  to  be  exclusively  the  decision  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  India. 

As  far  as  our  nuclear  programme  is  concerned,  our  scientists  have 
done  us  proud  by  having  mastered  the  complete  fuel  cycle.  From  Pressurised 
Heavy  Water  Reactors  to  Fast  Breeders  to  Next  Generation  Reactors 
based  on  thorium,  we  will  give  them  all  possible  facilities  to  realise  this 
vast  latent  potential  represented  by  the  Indian  science  and  technology  in 
the  US.  So,  there  should  be  no  doubt  in  anybody’s  mind  that  the  nuclear 
programme,  our  research  effort,  will  suffer.  There  should  be  no  doubt  that 
our  strategic  asset  programme  will  not  remain  exclusively  in  our  own  hand 
and,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  the  satisfaction  that  if  what  the  President 
has  promised  me  is  really  implemented  by  the  Congress,  we  would  have 
full  equal  status  with  regard  to  international  trade  in  civilian  nuclear  facilities. 
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I  think  if  that  comes  about,  it  will  open  up  a  few  possibilities  of  the 
development  of  India’s  nuclear  energy  system.  We  have  today  because  of 
a  small  nuclear  energy  sector,  only  small  firms,  high  technology  firms,  in 
which  we  can  take  great  pride.  I  take  pride  in  the  activities  of  the  Bharat 
Heavy  Electrical  Ltd.  I  take  pride  in  the  way  Larsen  and  Tubro  has 
managed  the  most  modern  technologies,  and  then  Walchand  Hirachand. 
But  these  are  only  small  islands.  If  in  the  next  20-30  years  our  nuclear 
power  programme  increases  and  we  have  the  ambition  to  aim  at  30,000 
to  40,000  megawatts  of  nuclear  capacity  in  the  next  20  years,  I  have  a 
vision  that  this  will  bring  about  a  new  burst  of  creativity,  a  second  industrial 
revolution  based  on  high  technology  where  we  will  find  many  more  new 
firms  mastering  the  complicated  new  technologies  now  operating  on  the 
frontiers  of  scientific  knowledge  and  technology. 

Now  Dr.  P.C.  Alexander  said,  “There  are  risks.  US  may  not  live  up 
to  what  they  promise.”  In  life  nothing  is  very  certain.  I  think  we  have  all 
to  work  on  the  assumption  that  things  ex  post  may  not  turn  out  to  be 
what  they  appear  to  be  in  sight.  We  must,  therefore,  take  precautions. 
But  not  to  take  risks  would  also  be  an  act  of  lethargy.  What  is  necessary 
is  that  we,  as  a  nation,  should  take  calculated  risks.  I  submit  to  this  august 
House  that  what  we  have  done  during  our  visit  is,  if  there  are  risks,  those 
are  calculated  risks;  they  are  worth  taking.  While  I  am  on  the  subject,  I 
would  like  to  conclude  by  paying  tribute  to  the  team  of  officials  who 
worked  hard.  The  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Dr. 
Kakodkar;  the  National  Security  Advisor,  Mr.  Narayanan;  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  Mr.  Shyam  Saran;  our  Ambassador  in  Washington,  Mr.  Ronen 
Sen,  all  working  actively  under  the  guidance  of  my  colleague,  Shri  Natwar 
Singh.  I  think  they  deserve  our  appreciation  for  what  they  have  done. 

With  these  words,  I  commend  to  this  House  that  it  should  endorse 
what  we  have  done  in  Washington. 


National  Scientific 
Development  —  Providing 
Impetus  for  National  Growth 

It  IS  ALWAYS  a  pleasure  to  visit  this  magnificent  campus  of  the 
Department  of  Atomic  Energy  in  the  great  city  of  Mumbai.  I  am  delighted 
to  join  the  Indian  Nuclear  Society  in  recognizing  excellence  in  scientific 
achievement.  My  good  wishes  are  with  you,  in  particular,  today's  award 
winners,  for  your  achievements  in  the  cause  of  science. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  be  here,  not  merely  because  the  Bhabha 
Atomic  Research  Centre  is  one  of  India’s  premier  institutions,  but  also 
because  it  enables  me  to  pay  tribute  to  the  vision  of  titans  such  as  Dr. 
Homi  Jehangir  Bhabha  and  Pt.  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  This  institution 
symbolizes,  in  bricks  and  mortar,  their  aspirations  for  our  nation.  For  its 
part,  BARC  has  lived  up  to  our  expectations  as  a  Centre  of  world-class 
excellence.  I  also  acknowledge  our  debt  to  BARC  for  training  generations 
of  scientists  to  direct  vital  national  programmes.  Given  Dr  Bhabha’ s  abiding 
passion  for  physics,  it  is  fitting  that  we  meet  today  at  the  Bhabha  Centre, 
in  the  International  Year  of  Physics.  And  the  fact  that  this  also  the  centenary 
year  of  Einstein’s  now-legendary  formula  E=  me 2  makes  this  a  most 
unique  opportunity  to  be  with  you. 

In  the  light  of  his  other  magnificent  contributions  to  our  nation,  it  is 
easy  to  overlook  Dr  Bhabha’s  achievements  in  his  own  subject.  I  am  told 
his  work  in  elementary  particle  physics  is  still  cited  among  researchers. 
However,  Dr  Bhabha’s  name  will  forever  be  associated  with  his  phenomenal 
contribution  to  institution-building  in  the  formative  years  of  our  Republic. 
His  ability  to  weave  together  diverse  disciplines  in  the  institutions  he  built, 
was,  of  course,  legendary. 

Besides  his  formidable  managerial  skills,  Dr  Bhabha’s  vision  of  our 
national  development  strategy  synchronized  with  that  of  Prime  Minister 
Jawaharlal  Nehru.  In  one  of  his  last  public  addresses  in  1966,  Dr  Bhabha 
ascribed  the  failure  to  adopt  and  continuously  assimilate  modern  technology 
as  an  important  reason  for  ancient  societies  such  as  ours  falling  behind  in 
the  race  for  development.  The  affinity  between  Dr  Bhabha  and  Pt.  Nehru 
was  based  on  a  common  vision  that  absorption  of  technology  and  investing 
in  development  of  indigenous  and  appropriate  scientific  capabilities  were 
a  sine  qua  non  for  rapid  economic  development.  Nehru  underlined  that  it 
was  “only  by  adopting  the  most  vigorous  measures,  and  by  putting  forward 
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our  utmost  effort  into  the  development  of  science  that  we  can  bridge  the 
gap.”  He  also  affirmed  that  it  was  an  inherent  obligation  of  a  great 
country  like  India  to  “participate  fully  in  the  march  of  science,  which  is 
probably  mankind’s  greatest  enterprise  today”. 

Much  of  what  I  have  said  about  Panditji  and  Dr  Bhabha  is  not  new. 
However,  it  bears  repetition  to  underline  the  level  of  difficulty,  at  that  early 
dawn  of  freedom,  to  build  a  climate  of  opinion  supportive  of  expending 
scarce  resources  on  scientific  and  technological  institutions.  This  was  done 
without  expecting  immediate  returns,  realizing  that  benefits  would  accrue 
to  the  nation  over  generations.  History  has  borne  out  the  vision  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru.  If  today  we  speak  with  pride  of  our  technological 
capabilities,  it  is  largely  due  to  his  vision  of  a  new  and  modern  India. 
Panditji’ s  commitment  to  creating  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
science  inspired  visionary  scientists  such  as  Dr  Bhabha  and  Dr  Sarabhai 
to  share  his  dream  of  a  vibrant,  modern  and  secure  India.  It  is  their  vision 
of  selfless  service,  dedication  to  science  and  the  indomitable  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  that  your  Centre  has  inherited. 

In  the  five  decades  since  the  Science  Policy  Resolution  of  1958,  the 
Department  of  Atomic  Energy  has  recorded  signal  successes.  You  have 
vindicated  the  faith  reposed  in  you  by  our  country  and  I  applaud  your 
accomplishments.  But  we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels  in  this  competitive 
age.  The  nation  has  heightened  expectations  from  you.  We  now  look  to 
you  to  help  realize  our  developmental  objectives.  We  need  you  to  redouble 
your  efforts  to  achieve  the  long-awaited  quantum  jump  in  power  production. 
Our  national  objective  involves  a  substantial  increase  in  the  contribution  of 
the  nuclear  sector  in  our  energy  mix,  based  on  the  three-stage  process 
through  Fast  Breeder  Reactor  technology,  culminating  in  the  use  of  our 
abundant  Thorium  resources.  There  are  important  technological  milestones 
ahead  but  we  have  every  confidence  that  our  scientists  will  achieve  each 
one.  This  is  one  area  where  science  and  technology  hold  the  key  to  the 
nation’s  future  energy  security  and  economic  well-being. 

The  need  for  success  is  all  the  more  pressing  as  we  strive  to  raise 
millions  of  our  people  from  the  clutches  of  poverty.  Our  goal  of  eliminating 
the-age  old  scourges  of  hunger,  poverty,  ignorance  and  chronic  disease 
needs  unprecedented  effort  by  all  institutions,  and  every  element  in  society. 
Fifty  years  ago,  our  scientists  created  the  first  wave  of  development  based 
on  application  of  advanced  research  and  modern  technology.  The  nation 
now  looks  to  you  once  again,  to  raise  the  tempo  of  development  through 
creation  and  application  of  cutting-edge  technologies.  This  requires  a 
renewed  focus  on  our  mission  and  the  passion  to  excel  in  all  that  we  do. 
In  this  competitive  world,  we  cannot  slacken  in  our  efforts  to  catch  up 
with  developed  countries. 

I  fully  realize  that  this  goal  will  not  be  reached  solely  through  your 
own  isolated  efforts.  Government  must  augment  research  facilities  to  meet 
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future  challenges.  I  assure  you  of  the  Government’s  fullest  support  to 
encourage  R&D.  Our  Government  has  been  increasing  investment  in 
S&T.  Ultimately,  we  aim  to  raise  this  investment  to  around  2  per  cent  of 
GDP,  double  the  current  allocation.  However,  to  do  so,  we  need  to  ensure 
that  our  economy  generates  adequate  resources.  This  is  where  our 
technology  sector,  and  indeed  each  one  of  you,  has  a  role  to  play.  We 
must  also  devise  innovative  approaches  to  maximize  benefits  from  each 
rupee  that  we  spend. 

Monitoring  technological  advances  elsewhere,  and  widening  the 
involvement  of  our  young  scientists  in  various  projects,  enables  us  to 
ensure  that  learning  opportunities  and  access  to  new  developments  are 
not  restricted  to  a  minuscule  segment  of  our  population.  Emerging 
technologies  need  to  be  tracked,  assimilated  and  adapted  to  our  own 
circumstances  through  concerted  effort.  Therefore,  we  need  to  greatly 
widen  the  absorptive  base  among  our  scientists  to  maximize  dissemination 
of  technology  among  our  people.  Dr  Chidambaram  has  often  spoken  of 
‘Coherent  Synergy’;  a  strategy  of  national  scientific  development  taking 
place  simultaneously  along  multiple  vectors,  promoting  synergy,  with  all 
these  vectors  moving  in  the  same  direction  to  ensure  coherence. 

This  brings  me  to  the  announcement  I  made  during  my  last  visit 
here.  At  that  time,  I  announced  that  the  Homi  Bhabha  National  Institute 
had  received  recognition  as  a  deemed  University.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  HBNI  will  seize  this  opportunity  to  become  a  major  contributor  to  our 
pool  of  qualified  scientific  manpower.  This  is  obviously  one  of  the  best 
investments  our  nation  can  make  in  the  cause  of  development.  This  is  all 
the  more  important  given  the  obvious  limits  on  our  financial  resources,  to 
provide  our  institutions  with  the  best  facilities  and  faculty  that  they  deserve. 

With  such  constraints,  it  is  important  for  us  to  pool  our  national 
resources  and  capabilities.  We  must  strengthen  interaction  between 
laboratories,  academic  institutions  and  industrial  establishments.  Ensuring 
high  quality,  cost-effective  communications  infrastructure  linking  our  scientific 
institutions  and  laboratories  is  an  important  objective.  The  development  of 
an  efficient  “Grid  Technology”  linking  our  institutions — and  our  foreign 
partners — will  revolutionize  communications  in  the  manner  that  STD 
telephony  reconnected  our  country.  I  am  therefore  optimistic  that  in  the 
near  future  our  scientists,  teachers  and  students  will  also  be  part  of  a 
networked  community,  interconnected  with  each  other  and  the  rest  of 
world. 

At  the  same  time,  better  physical  infrastructure  is  not  the  only  answer 
to  better  cooperation  between  our  institutions.  Our  systems  and  institutions 
must  evolve  a  culture  of  flexibility,  receptivity  and  adaptability  to  external 
ideas  and  personnel.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  DAE  and  UGC  have  already 
initiated  steps  to  further  expand  upon  the  symbiotic  relationship  between 
the  Department  and  our  universities.  Your  recent  initiative  under  the  Inter 
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University  Consortium  for  DAE  Facilities  to  expand  Universities’  access 
beyond  the  subject  of  physics  to  your  research  facilities  is  commendable. 

Apart  from  expanding  interaction  across  academic  institutions 
domestically,  we  must  also  focus  on  international  cooperation.  Increasingly, 
large-scale  scientific  projects  have  made  it  imperative  for  nations  to  join 
hands,  both  to  share  costs  and  to  benefit  from  the  largest  pool  of  expertise. 
Some  of  these  projects  are  now  the  subject  of  public  interest.  These 
include  the  International  Thermonuclear  Experimental  Reactor  project, 
the  Large  Hadron  Collider  (being  set  up  by  CERN),  the  Generation  IV 
International  Forum  to  develop  advanced  nuclear  reactors,  and  the  Satellite 
Navigation  programme,  Galileo.  India’s  effort  to  be  an  equal  partner  in 
these  projects  requires  a  nationally  coordinated  approach.  I  have  personally 
flagged  our  interest  in  some  of  these  projects  with  world  leaders,  and  I  am 
happy  that  we  are  eliciting  a  positive  response.  This  is  fitting  recognition 
of  the  capabilities  and  achievements  of  our  scientists. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  like  to  briefly  touch  upon  another  aspect 
of  international  cooperation  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  our  future  energy 
security.  I  refer  to  the  issue  of  our  agreement  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  during  my  visit  to  that  country  in  July  this  year,  to  revive 
international  cooperation  for  our  civilian  nuclear  energy  sector.  We  have 
an  interest  in  the  establishment  of  an  enabling  environment,  conducive  to 
international  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  We  must 
create  the  space  for  a  quantum  jump  in  nuclear  energy  production  in  the 
coming  decades,  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  our  national  policy 
of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  our  three-stage  nuclear  energy  programme, 
without  constraining  strategic  and  R&D  related  aspects  of  our  nuclear 
programme. 

I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  pleasure  of  joining  you.  I  congratulate 
the  award  winners  once  again.  I  wish  each  and  every  one  of  you  success 
in  your  careers  and  satisfaction  in  your  scientific  endeavors.  May  your 
path  be  blessed! 


Remembering  Dr.  Raja 
Ramanna — An  Illustrious  Son 
of  India 

“I 

JIT  GIVES  ME  great  pleasure  to  participate  in  this  function  to  rename 
the  Centre  for  Advanced  Technology  of  the  Department  of  Atomic  Energy 
as  the  Raja  Ramanna  Centre  for  Advanced  Technology.  It  is  also  an 
honour  for  me  to  dedicate  the  synchotron  Radiation  Source  Indus  II  to  the 
nation  today. 

As  Pandit  Nehru  said,  scientific  institutions  are  the  temples  of  modern 
India  and  play  a  key  role  in  the  gigantic  task  of  national  development  and 
nation  building.  India’s  atomic  energy  programme  has  been  recognised  in 
the  country  and  the  world  over,  as  a  shining  example  of  self-reliance  and 
outstanding  achievement. 

This  programme  has  benefited  from  the  dedication  of  legendary 
scientists  such  as  Dr.  Homi  Bhabha,  Dr.  Homi  Sathna  and  stalwarts  such 
as  Dr.  P.K.  Iyengar,  Dr.  M.R.  Srinivasan,  Dr.  R.  Chidambaram,  and  Dr. 
Kakodkar,  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

Dr.  Raja  Ramanna  was  a  shining  star  in  this  galaxy  of  outstanding 
scientists.  An  illustrious  son  of  India,  he  served  the  country  in  various 
capacities  including  as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
as  Minister  of  State  for  Defence,  Dr.  Ramanna  was  a  polymath.  He 
mastered  the  frontiers  of  science;  at  the  same  time,  he  was  an  authority 
on  India’s  scriptures  like  the  Gita  and  Upanishads;  also  an  accomplished 
pianist  and  deeply  knowledgeable  about  both  wester  and  Indian  classical 
music.  He  was  also  a  leader  with  exceptional  qualities  who  inspired 
generations  of  scientists.  The  BARC  Training  School,  which  he  helped  to 
found  in  1957,  was  a  turning  point  in  the  development  of  DAE.  Dr.  Raja 
Ramanna  was  a  charming  man  blessed  with  great  spontaneity.  It  was  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  have  known  him  personally. 

Dr.  Ramanna  was  associated  with  key  milestones  in  India’s  nuclear 
programme.  He  was  involved  with  building  the  country’s  first  research 
reactor  apsara.  At  his  initiative,  the  construction  of  the  variable  Energy 
Cyclotron  was  taken  up  in  Kolkata.  He  also  gave  impetus  to  the  fast 
reactor  programme  in  the  country  in  the  70’s  and  80 ’s.  As  the  Director 
of  BARC,  he  was  the  leader  of  the  team  which  conducted  India’s  first 
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nuclear  test  in  1974.  Between  1978  and  1981  he  was  Scientific  Adviser 
to  Raksha  Mantri. 

Dr.  Ramanna  was  instrumental  in  setting  up  this  Centre  for  Advanced 
Technology  in  1984.  This  Centre  was  established  with  a  view  to  mastering 
advanced  technology,  especially  in  the  areas  of  lasers  and  accelerators. 
The  progress  achieved  by  the  Centre  vindicates  Dr.  Ramanna’s  vision,  by 
contributing  to  the  nation’s  needs  as  well  as  placing  India  on  the  international 
nuclear  map.  The  Centre  has  played  a  pivotal  role  in  delivering  very  high 
quality  components  and  substances  for  the  world’s  biggest  particle 
accelerator,  the  Large  Hadron  Collider,  being  set  up  by  CERN  in  Geneva. 

The  scientific  and  technological  abilities  of  our  scientists  match  the 
best  the  world  over.  This  gives  us  the  confidence  to  pursue  increased 
exchanges  with  the  outside  world  with  India  as  an  equal  partner  with  the 
most  advanced  countries  in  the  world.  Just  last  week,  India  joined  a  select 
group  of  countries  participating  in  ITER  -  the  International  Thermo  Nuclear 
Experimental  Reactor  project  and  I  congratulate  DAE  for  this  achievement. 

1  am  optimistic  that  through  constructive  dialogue  with  the  international 
community,  we  will  soon  be  part  of  the  mainstream  with  full  civilian 
nuclear  cooperation  between  India  and  international  partners.  Our  non¬ 
proliferation  track  record  and  our  scientific  credentials  will  only  add  to 
India’s  weight  in  international  cooperative  endeavours  to  harness  all  the 
applications  of  nuclear  energy,  for  the  country’s  social  and  economic 
development,  or  meeting  our  growing  energy  needs,  and  for  the  greater 
glory  of  global  scientific  advancement  as  a  whole.  In  this  journey  of 
excellence,  this  Centre,  the  Raja  Ramanna  Centre  for  Advanced  Technology, 
will  have  a  critical  role  to  play. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  convey  to  you  -  the  members  of  the 
DAE  family  -  the  deep  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  the  nation  for  your 
commitment  and  your  scientific  accomplishments.  You  have  our  full  and 
unstinted  support  for  your  endeavours.” 


India  and  the  United  States  — 
New  Initiatives  in  Civil 
Nuclear  Energy  Cooperation 

I  RISE  TO  inform  this  august  House  of  the  status  of  discussions  with  the 
United  States  on  civil  nuclear  energy  co-operation.  Substantive  aspects  of 
this  are  reflected  in  the  Joint  Statement  of  July  18,  2005  that  US  President 
Bush  and  I  agreed  upon  during  my  visit  to  Washington  DC  last  year.  I 
would  like  to  use  this  occasion  to  outline  the  context  and  core  elements 
of  the  Joint  Statement,  before  detailing  the  status  of  the  ongoing 
negotiations. 

Hon’ble  Members  are  aware  that  our  effort  to  reach  an  understanding 
with  the  United  States  to  enable  civil  nuclear  energy  cooperation  was 
based  on  our  need  to  overcome  the  growing  energy  deficit  that  confronts 
us.  As  India  strives  to  raise  its  annual  GDP  growth  rate  from  the  present 
7-8  per  cent  to  over  10  per  cent,  the  energy  deficit  will  only  worsen.  This 
may  not  only  retard  growth,  it  could  also  impose  an  additional  burden  in 
terms  of  the  increased  cost  of  importing  oil  and  natural  gas,  in  a  scenario 
of  sharply  rising  hydrocarbon  prices.  While  we  have  substantial  reserves 
of  coal,  excessive  dependence  on  coal-based  energy  has  its  own  implications 
for  our  environment.  Nuclear  technology  provides  a  plentiful  and  non¬ 
polluting  source  of  power  to  meet  our  energy  needs.  However,  to  increase 
the  share  of  nuclear  power  in  our  energy  mix,  we  need  to  break  out  of 
the  confines  imposed  by  inadequate  reserves  of  natural  uranium,  and  by 
international  embargos  that  have  constrained  our  nuclear  programme  for 
over  three  decades. 

Established  through  the  vision  of  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and 
sustained  by  the  commitment  of  scientists  like  Dr.  Homi  Bhabha,  our 
nuclear  programme  is  truly  unique.  Its  uniqueness  lies  in  the  breadth  of  its 
overarching  vision:  of  India  mastering  a  three-stage  nuclear  programme 
using  our  vast  thorium  resources,  and  mastering  more  complex  processes 
of  the  full  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  Consequently,  our  civilian  and  strategic 
programmes  are  deeply  intertwined  across  the  expanse  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle.  There  are  hardly  any  other  countries  in  a  similar  situation.  Over  the 
years,  the  maturation  of  our  nuclear  programme,  including  the  development 
of  world-class  thermal  power  reactors,  has  made  it  possible  to  contemplate 
some  changes.  These  are  worth  considering  if  benefits  include  gaining 
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unhindered  access  to  nuclear  material,  equipment,  technology  and  fuel 
from  international  sources. 

However,  international  trade  in  nuclear  material,  equipment  and 
technologies  is  largely  determined  by  the  Nuclear  Suppliers’  Group  (NSG) — 
an  informal  group  of  45  countries.  Members  include  the  United  States, 
Russia,  France  and  the  United  Kingdom.  India  has  been  kept  out  of  this 
informal  arrangement  and  therefore  denied  access  to  trade  in  nuclear 
materials,  equipment  and  various  kinds  of  technologies. 

It  was  with  this  perspective  that  we  approached  negotiations  with 
the  United  States  on  enabling  full  civilian  nuclear  energy  cooperation  with 
India.  The  essence  of  what  was  agreed  in  Washington  last  July  was  a 
shared  understanding  of  our  growing  energy  needs.  In  recognition  of  our 
improved  ties,  the  United  States  committed  itself  to  a  series  of  steps  to 
enable  bilateral  and  international  cooperation  in  nuclear  energy.  These 
include  adjusting  domestic  policies,  and  working  with  allies  to  adjust  relevant 
international  regimes.  There  was  also  a  positive  mention  of  possible  fuel 
supply  to  the  first  two  nuclear  power  reactors  at  Tarapur.  US  support  was 
also  indicated  for  India’s  inclusion  as  a  full  partner  in  the  International 
Thermonuclear  Experimental  Research  Project  and  the  Generation  IV 
International  Forum. 

But  more  importantly,  in  the  Joint  Statement,  the  United  States 
implicitly  acknowledged  the  existence  of  our  nuclear  weapons  programme. 
There  was  also  public  recognition  that  as  a  responsible  State  with  advanced 
nuclear  technologies,  India  should  acquire  the  same  benefits  and  advantages 
as  other  States  which  have  advanced  nuclear  technology,  such  as  the 
United  States.  The  Joint  Statement  offered  the  possibility  of  decades-old 
restrictions  being  set  aside  to  create  space  for  India’s  emergence  as  a  full 
member  of  a  new  nuclear  world  order. 

On  our  part,  as  Hon’ble  Members  may  recall  from  my  suo  motu 
statement  on  July  29  last  year,  we  committed  ourselves  to  separating  the 
civilian  and  strategic  programme.  However  this  was  to  be  conditional 
upon,  and  reciprocal  to,  the  United  States  fulfilling  its  side  of  the 
understanding.  I  had  stressed  that  reciprocity  was  the  key  and  we  expected 
that  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  India  would  be  conditional  upon  and  contingent 
on  action  taken  by  the  United  States.  I  had  emphasized  then — and  I 
reiterate  today — that  no  part  of  this  process  would  affect  or  compromise 
our  strategic  programme. 

I  now  come  to  the  negotiations  that  have  taken  place  in  the  past  few 
months.  While  these  have  been  principally  with  the  US,  there  have  been 
discussions  with  other  countries  like  Russia,  UK  and  France  as  well.  At  the 
political  level,  I  have  maintained  contact  with  President  Chirac  of  France, 
President  Putin  of  Russia,  Prime  Minister  Blair  of  the  UK.  I  have  also 
raised  this  subject  with  the  Heads  of  State/Government  of  Norway,  Republic 
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of  Korea,  Netherlands,  Czech  Republic  and  Ireland  -  all  members  of  the 
NSG.  I  also  met  President  Bush  in  New  York  last  September  and  discussed 
implementation  of  the  July  18  statement.  In  the  same  period,  several 
American  Congressional  leaders  and  policy-makers  have  visited  India  in 
the  past  few  months,  many  of  whom  met  me.  We  have  amply  clarified 
our  objective  in  pursuing  full  civil  nuclear  energy  cooperation  for  our 
energy  security  and  to  reassure  them  of  India’s  impeccable  non-proliferation 
credentials. 

At  the  official  level,  we  have  constituted  two  groups  comprising  key 
functionaries  concerned  with  strategic  and  nuclear  matters.  They  included 
the  Department  of  Atomic  Energy,  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs,  the 
Armed  Forces  and  my  Office.  These  two  groups  were  respectively  mandated 
to  draw  up  an  acceptable  separation  plan,  and  to  negotiate  on  this  basis. 
The  directive  given  to  both  groups  was  to  ensure  that  our  strategic  nuclear 
programme  is  not  compromised  in  any  way,  while  striving  to  enlarge 
avenues  for  full  civil  nuclear  energy  cooperation  with  the  international 
community.  The  negotiations  by  our  officials  have  been  extensive  and 
prolonged.  These  have  focused  on  four  critical  elements:  the  broad  contours 
of  a  Separation  Plan;  the  list  of  facilities  being  classified  civilian;  the  nature 
of  safeguards  applied  to  facilities  listed  in  the  civilian  domain;  and  the 
nature  and  scope  of  changes  expected  in  US  domestic  laws  and  NSG 
guidelines  to  enable  full  civilian  nuclear  energy  cooperation  with  India. 

Hon’ble  Members  may  be  assured  that  in  deciding  the  contours  of 
a  separation  plan,  we  have  taken  into  account  our  current  and  future 
strategic  needs  and  programmes  after  careful  deliberation  of  all  relevant 
factors,  consistent  with  our  Nuclear  Doctrine.  We  are  among  very  few 
countries  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  ‘No  first  Use’.  Our  doctrine  envisions 
a  credible  minimum  nuclear  deterrent  to  inflict  unacceptable  damage  on 
an  adversary  indulging  in  a  nuclear  first  strike.  The  facilities  for  this,  and 
the  required  level  of  comfort  in  terms  of  our  strategic  resilience  have  thus 
been  our  criterion  in  drawing  up  a  separation  plan.  Ours  is  a  sacred  trust 
to  protect  succeeding  generations  from  a  nuclear  threat  and  we  shall 
uphold  this  trust.  Hon  Members  may  therefore  be  assured  that  in  preparing 
a  Separation  Plan,  there  has  been  no  erosion  of  the  integrity  of  our 
Nuclear  Doctrine,  either  in  terms  of  current  or  future  capabilities. 

The  Separation  Plan  that  is  being  outlined  is  not  only  consistent  with 
the  imperatives  of  national  security,  it  also  protects  our  vital  research  and 
development  interests.  We  have  ensured  that  our  three-stage  nuclear 
programme  will  not  be  undermined  or  hindered  by  external  interference. 
In  fact  our  three  stage  programme  will  continue  to  receive  the  full  support 
of  the  government,  including  the  construction  of  the  necessary  new  facilities. 
We  will  offer  to  place  under  safeguards  only  those  facilities  that  can  be 
identified  as  civilian  without  damaging  our  deterrence  potential  or  restricting 
our  R&D  effort,  or  in  any  way  compromising  our  autonomy  of  developing 
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our  three  stage  nuclear  programme.  In  this  process,  the  Department  of 
Atomic  Energy  has  been  involved  at  every  stage,  and  the  separation  plan 
has  been  drawn  up  with  their  inputs. 

Therefore  our  proposed  Separation  Plan  entails  identifying  in  phases, 
a  number  of  our  thermal  nuclear  reactors  as  civilian  facilities  to  be  placed 
under  IAEA  safeguards,  amounting  to  roughly  65%  of  the  total  installed 
thermal  nuclear  power  capacity,  by  the  end  of  the  separation  plan.  A  list 
of  some  other  DAE  facilities  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  facilities  within 
the  civilian  domain.  The  Separation  Plan  will  create  a  clearly  defined 
civilian  domain,  where  IAEA  safeguards  apply.  On  our  part,  we  are 
committed  not  to  divert  any  nuclear  material  intended  for  the  civilian 
domain  from  designated  civilian  use  or  for  export  to  third  countries  without 
safeguards. 

Negotiations  are  currently  at  a  delicate  stage.  In  our  dialogue  with 
our  interlocutors,  we  have  judged  every  proposal  made  by  the  US  side  on 
merits,  but  we  remain  firm  in  that  the  decision  of  what  facilities  may  be 
identified  as  civilian  will  be  made  by  India  alone,  and  not  by  anyone  else. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  underestimating  the  difficulties  that 
exist  in  these  negotiations.  There  are  complex  issues  involved.  Several 
aspects  of  the  nuclear  programme  lend  themselves  in  the  public  discussions 
to  differing  interpretations,  such  as  the  Fast  Breeder  Programme  or  our 
fuel-cycle  capabilities  such  as  re-processing  and  enrichment  requirements. 
The  nature  and  range  of  strategic  facilities  that  we  consider  necessarily 
outside  safeguards  constitute  yet  another  example.  We  have  however 
conveyed  to  our  interlocutors  that  while  discussing  the  Separation  Plan, 
there  are  details  of  the  nature  and  content  of  our  strategic  requirements 
that  we  cannot  share.  We  will  not  permit  information  of  national  security 
significance  to  be  compromised  in  the  process  of  negotiation. 

It  is  essential  to  recall  that  the  July  18  Statement  was  not  about  our 
strategic  programme.  It  was  intended  to  be  the  means  to  expand  our 
civilian  nuclear  energy  capacities  and  thereby  to  help  pave  the  way  for 
faster  economic  progress.  In  seeking  to  achieve  this  objective,  we  appreciate 
the  need  for  patience  to  remove  misperceptions  that  abound.  I  reiterate 
that  India  has  an  exemplary  record  on  non-proliferation  and  this  will 
continue  to  be  so.  All  in  all,  one  major  achievement  so  far  is  that  a  change 
is  now  discernible  in  the  international  system.  We  believe  that  when 
implemented,  the  understandings  reflected  in  the  Joint  Statement  will  give 
India  its  due  place  in  the  global  nuclear  order.  The  existence  of  our 
strategic  programme  is  being  acknowledged  even  while  we  are  being 
invited  to  become  a  full  partner  in  international  civil  nuclear  energy 
cooperation. 

I  must  emphasize  that  the  nation  is  justly  proud  of  the  tremendous 
work  of  our  nuclear  scientists  and  the  Department  of  Atomic  Energy  in 
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mastering  all  the  key  aspects  of  the  full  nuclear  fuel  cycle,  often  under 
difficult  circumstances.  The  tremendous  achievements  of  our  scientists  in 
mastering  the  complete  nuclear  fuel  cycle  -  the  product  of  their  genius  and 
perseverance  -  will  not  be  frittered  away.  We  will  ensure  that  no 
impediments  are  put  in  the  way  of  our  research  and  development  activities. 
We  have  made  it  clear  that  we  cannot  accept  safeguards  on  our  indigenous 
Fast  Breeder  Programme.  Our  scientists  are  confident  that  this  technology 
will  mature  and  that  the  programme  will  stabilize  and  become  more  robust 
through  the  creation  of  additional  capability.  This  will  create  greater 
opportunities  for  international  cooperation  in  this  area  as  well.  An  important 
reason  why  the  US  and  other  countries  with  advanced  nuclear  technologies 
are  engaging  with  India  as  a  valued  partner  is  precisely  because  of  the 
high  respect  and  admiration  our  scientists  enjoy  internationally,  and  the 
range  and  quality  of  the  sophisticated  nuclear  programme  they  have 
managed  to  create  under  the  most  difficult  odds.  This  gives  us  confidence 
to  engage  in  these  negotiations  as  an  equal  partner. 

As  I  said,  many  aspects  of  the  proposed  separation  plan  are  currently 
under  negotiation.  It  is  true  that  certain  assurances  in  the  July  18  Statement 
remain  to  be  fulfilled  -  the  supply  of  imported  fuel  for  Tarapur  I  and  II, 
for  one.  Some  elements,  such  as  US  support  for  India’s  participation  in 
the  ITER  programme,  have  materialized.  The  issue  of  the  nature  of 
safeguards  to  be  applied  to  facilities  designated  civilian  also  remains  pending 
resolution.  I  seek  the  indulgence  of  this  House  not  to  divulge  every  single 
detail  of  the  negotiations  at  this  time.  However,  this  august  House  can  be 
assured  that  the  limits  are  determined  by  our  overarching  commitment  to 
national  security  and  the  related  issue  of  the  autonomy  of  our  nuclear 
programme.  Our  Government  will  take  no  step  that  could  circumscribe  or 
cast  a  shadow  over  either. 

I  am  aware  that  concerns  have  been  raised  over  information  being 
shared  with  outsiders,  but  not  with  our  own  citizens.  Members  may  be 
assured  that  nothing  that  could  compromise  our  nuclear  deterrent  has 
been  shared  with  anyone.  On  this  aspect  there  is  no  reason  for  concern 
or  doubt. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  our  approach  is  defined  by  the  need  to  utilize 
the  window  of  opportunity  before  us,  to  find  a  solution  to  our  energy 
deficit.  We  have  also  been  guided  by  the  need  to  dismantle  international 
restrictions,  which,  when  achieved,  could  unleash  our  scientific  talent  and 
increase  commercial  potential  in  the  nuclear  and  related  sectors.  The 
nation  will  be  kept  informed,  through  this  august  House. 


Statement  on  India’s 
Vote  at  the  IAEA 
on  Iran 

HoN’BLE  MEMBERS  HAVE  raised  several  points  in  the  debate 
following  my  suo  motu  statement  on  our  vote  at  the  IAEA  on  Iran’s 
nuclear  programme.  I  respect  the  views  voiced  by  Honourable  Members 
on  this  important  issue  and  I  thank  them  for  contributing  to  the  debate 
in  this  august  House.  > 

Several  members  have  made  the  point  that  our  foreign  policy  should 
be  guided  by  national  interests,  and  that  our  positions  on  such  issues 
should  not  be  based  on  the  position  of  other  countries.  My  friends,  Shri 
Gurudas  Dasgupta  and  Shri  Subroto  Bose  made  these  points,  as  did  Shri 
Kharabela  Swain.  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  that  Government  should 
not  take  predetermined  positions,  or  positions  at  the  behest  of  other 
nations.  No  one  can  dispute  that  it  is  Government’s  duty  to  take  a  position 
on  such  matters  after  a  dispassionate  examination  of  the  facts,  keeping 
in  mind  our  national  interests.  I  respectfully  submit  that  in  the  present 
case,  the  Government  has  done  precisely  this.  We  have  considered  the 
facts  and  have  exercised  our  independent  judgment  before  taking  a  position. 
This  is  also  the  very  essence  of  the  policy  of  Non  Alignment,  which  my 
friend  Shri  Rupchand  Pal  exhorted  us  to  follow. 

Let  me  recapitulate  the  essential  facts  of  the  matter  : 

0  Iran  has  the  legal  right  to  develop  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy, 
but  it  also  has  certain  obligations  and  responsibilities,  based  on  the 
Safeguards  Agreement  which  it  voluntarily  undertook  with  the  IAEA 

0  It  was  in  recognition  of  the  existence  of  several  unanswered  questions 
that  Iran  agreed  to  start  the  process  of  assisting  IAEA  with 
investigations  into  several  past  activities. 

0  An  important  part  of  this  process  was  the  voluntary  suspension  by 
Iran  of  all  enrichment  and  reprocessing  activity  in  November  2004. 

*  f 

0  However,  since  last  August,  Iran  has  renewed  production  of  Uranium 
Hexafluoride,  and  since  then,  of  uranium  enrichment. 

0  Unresolved  question  regarding  centrifuge  imports  and  designs  to 
make  uranium  metallic  hemispheres  remain.  The  origin  of  such 
procurement  is  an  issue  of  direct  concern  for  us. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  our  position  was  based  on  these  facts, 
which  emerged  from  an  objective  investigation  by  the  IAEA,  and  through 
information  disclosed  by  Iran  itself. 

There  is  also  the  question  that  several  Honourable  Members  raised 
regarding  the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors’  meeting  today.  Shri  Chandrappan 
and  Shri  Owaisi  spoke  of  this.  I  should  inform  Members  that  it  is  as  yet 
not  clear  in  what  manner  this  issue  will  be  taken  up  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  today.  The  Resolution  adopted  by  the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors 
last  month  mentions  certain  steps  that  Iran  and  the  IAEA  will  be  taking. 
Discussions  are  taking  place  in  Vienna  on  this  matter.  The  Government’s 
approach  will  be  based  on  our  consistent  policy  of  promoting  efforts  for 
a  resolution  of  issues  through  dialogue  and  discussions.  I  would  like  to 
assure  Hon.  Members  that  Government  will  take  into  account  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  this  House  in  this  context. 

Some  points  were  also  made  regarding  options  that  could  have  been 
explored  by  the  international  community.  There  have  also  been  discussions 
between  Iran  and  Russia  in  this  regard.  We  remain  hopeful  that  solutions 
acceptable  to  all  sides  will  be  found.  We  do  not  favour  confrontation, 
rhetoric  or  coercive  measures  as  these  only  exacerbate  tensions  in  the 
region  and  beyond.  India  has  consistently  stated  that  all  sides  must  work 
to  find  mutually  acceptable  compromise  solutions,  and  that  confrontation 
should  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  For  this  to  be  possible,  time  must  be  given 
for  diplomacy  to  work.  I  think  there  is  consensus  in  Parliament  and  in  our 
country  that  confrontation  is  not  in  the  interests  of  India  or  of  our  region. 
Whenever  the  matter  is  taken  up,  we  will  work  with  all  like-minded  countries, 
including  those  from  the  NAM,  for  a  mutually  acceptable  resolution  of  the 
issue. 

Several  Hon.  Members,  including  Maj  Gen  Khanduri  expressed 
concerns  regarding  our  relations  with  Iran,  and  the  effect  of  these 
developments  on  this  important  relationship.  As  I  said  in  my  suo  motu 
statement,  our  Government  is  committed  to  widening,  deepening  and 
expanding  our  diverse  and  mutually  beneficial  ties  with  Iran.  Only  recently, 
my  colleague  the  Minister  of  State  for  External  Affairs,  Shri  E  Ahammed, 
visited  Tehran.  He  had  meetings  with  the  President  of  Iran,  H.E.  Mr. 
Ahmadinejad,  as  well  as  several  Ministers  of  the  Government  of  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Iran.  Shri  Ahammed  emphasized  our  desire  to  remain  engaged 
with  Iran  on  all  issues  of  mutual  interest.  Our  desire  to  further  deepen  the 
friendly  and  productive  ties  between  our  two  countries  was  fully  reciprocated. 

Government  will  continue  to  monitor  the  situation  closely,  and  will 
deal  with  the  Iran  issue  with  the  seriousness  that  it  merits. 

In  dealing  with  this  issue,  we  will  pay  due  attention  to  our  relationship 
with  Iran,  the  need  to  maintain  peace  and  stability  in  the  Gulf  region  and 
safeguarding  our  own  security. 

I  reiterate  that  this  House  can  rest  assured  that  we  will  also  take  into 
account  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  House. 


India's  Separation  Plan  of  Its 
Civilian  and  Military  Nuclear 
Facilities  —  Salient  Features 

In  MY  STATEMENT  on  February  27,  2006,  I  had  provided  an  assurance 
that  this  august  House  will  be  informed  of  developments  in  our  discussions 
with  the  United  States  on  separation  of  our  civilian  and  military  nuclear 
facilities.  I  now  inform  this  august  House  of  developments  since  my  suo 
motu  statement  of  27  February. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  His  Excellency  Mr.  George  W. 
Bush  visited  India  between  March  1-3,  2006.  His  visit  provided  our  two 
countries  an  opportunity  to  review  progress  made  in  deepening  our  strategic 
partnership  since  the  Joint  Statement  issued  during  my  visit  to  Washington 
last  July.  Our  discussions  covered  the  expansion  of  our  ties  in  the  fields 
of  agriculture,  economic  and  trade  cooperation,  energy  security  and  clean 
environment,  strengthening  innovation  and  the  knowledge  economy,  issues 
relating  to  global  safety  and  security  and  on  deepening  democracy. 
Expanded  cooperation  in  each  of  these  areas  will  have  a  significant  impact 
on  India’s  social  and  economic  development.  The  full  text  of  the  Joint 
Statement  issued  during  President  Bush’s  visit  is  placed  on  the  Table  of 
the  House. 

I  have  pleasure  in  informing  the  House  that  during  President  Bush’s 
visit,  as  part  of  the  process  of  promoting  cooperation  in  civilian  nuclear 
energy,  agreement  was  reached  between  India  and  the  United  States  on 
a  Separation  Plan.  Accordingly,  India  will  identify  and  separate  its  civilian 
and  military  nuclear  facilities  and  place  its  civilian  nuclear  facilities  under 
IAEA  safeguards.  Sir,  I  place  on  the  Table  of  the  House  the  Separation 
Plan  that  has  been  drawn  up  by  India  and  agreed  between  India  and  the 
United  States  in  implementation  of  the  India-United  States  Joint  Statement 
of  July  18,  2005. 

I  would  like  to  outline  some  salient  elements  of  the  Separation  Plan: 

i)  India  will  identify  and  offer  for  IAEA  safeguards  14  thermal  power 
reactors  between  2006-14.  There  are  22  thermal  power  reactors  in 
operation  or  currently  under  construction  in  the  country.  Fourteen  of 
these  will  be  placed  under  safeguards  by  2014  in  a  phased  manner. 
This  would  raise  the  total  installed  thermal  power  capacity  in 
Megawatts  under  safeguards  from  19  per  cent  at  present  to  65  per 
cent  by  2014.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  choice  of  specific  nuclear 
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reactors  and  the  phases  in  which  they  would  be  placed  under 
safeguards  is  an  Indian  decision.  We  are  preparing  a  list  of  14 
reactors  that  would  be  offered  for  safeguards  between  2006-14. 

ii)  We  have  conveyed  that  India  will  not  accept  safeguards  on  the 
Prototype  Fast  Breeder  Reactor  (PFBR)  and  the  Fast  Breeder  Test 
Reactor  (FBTR),  both  located  at  Kalpakkam.  The  Fast  Breeder 
Programme  is  at  the  R&D  stage.  This  technology  will  take  time  to 
mature  and  reach  an  advanced  stage  of  development.  We  do  not 
wish  to  place  any  encumbrances  on  our  Fast  Breeder  programme, 
and  this  has  been  fully  ensured  in  the  Separation  Plan. 

(iii)  India  has  decided  to  place  under  safeguards  all  future  civilian  thermal 
power  reactors  and  civilian  breeder  reactors,  and  the  Government  of 
India  retains  the  sole  right  to  determine  such  reactors  as  civilian. 
This  means  that  India  will  not  be  constrained  in  any  way  in  building 
future  nuclear  facilities,  whether  civilian  or  military,  as  per  our  national 
requirements. 

(iv)  India  has  decided  to  permanently  shut  down  the  CIRUS  reactor,  in 
2010.  The  fuel  core  of  the  Apsara  reactor  was  purchased  from 
France,  and  we  are  prepared  to  shift  it  from  its  present  location  and 
make  it  available  for  placing  under  safeguards  in  2010.  Both  CIRUS 
and  Apsara  are  located  at  the  Bhabha  Atomic  Research  Centre.  We 
have  decided  to  take  these  steps  rather  than  allow  intrusive  inspections 
in  a  nuclear  facility  of  high  national  security  importance.  We  are 
determined  that  such  steps  will  not  hinder  ongoing  Research  and 
Development. 

(v)  Reprocessing  and  enrichment  capabilities  and  other  facilities  associated 
with  the  fuel  cycle  for  our  strategic  programme  have  been  kept  out 
of  the  Separation  Plan. 

(vi)  One  of  the  major  points  addressed  in  the  Separation  Plan  was  the 
need  to  ensure  reliability  of  fuel  supplies,  given  our  unfortunate  past 
experience  with  regard  to  interruption  in  supply  of  fuel  for  Tarapur. 
We  have  received  commitments  from  the  United  States  for  the  reliable 
supply  of  fuel  to  India  for  reactors  that  will  be  offered  for  safeguards. 
The  United  States  has  also  reaffirmed  its  assurance  to  create  the 
necessary  conditions  for  India  to  have  assured  and  full  access  to  fuel 
for  such  reactors.  Under  the  July  18  Joint  Statement,  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  seeking  agreement  from  its  Congress  to  amend 
domestic  laws  and  to  work  with  friends  and  allies  to  adjust  the 
practices  of  the  Nuclear  Suppliers  Group  to  create  the  necessary 
conditions  for  India  to  obtain  full  access  to  the  international  market 
for  nuclear  fuel,  including  reliable,  uninterrupted  and  continual  access 
to  fuel  supplies  from  firms  in  several  nations.  This  has  been  reflected 
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in  the  formal  understandings  reached  during  the  visit  and  included  in 
the  Separation  Plan. 

(vii)  To  further  guard  against  any  disruption  of  fuel  supplies  for  India,  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  take  other  additional  steps,  such  as  : 

a)  Incorporating  assurances  regarding  fuel  supply  in  a  bilateral 
U.S.  India  agreement  on  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  which 
would  be  negotiated. 

b)  The  United  States  will  join  India  in  seeking  to  negotiate  with 
the  IAEA  an  India-specific  fuel  supply  agreement. 

c)  The  United  States  will  support  an  Indian  effort  to  develop  a 
strategic  reserve  of  nuclear  fuel  to  guard  against  any  disruption 
of  supply  over  the  lifetime  of  India’s  reactors. 

d)  If  despite  these  arrangements,  a  disruption  of  fuel  supplies  to 
India  occurs,  the  United  States  and  India  would  jointly  convene 
a  group  of  friendly  supplier  countries  to  include  countries  such 
as  Russia,  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  pursue  such 
measures  as  would  restore  fuel  supply  to  India. 

In  light  of  the  above  understandings  with  the  United  States,  an  India- 
specific  safeguards  agreement  will  be  negotiated  between  India  and  the 
IAEA.  In  essence,  an  India-specific  safeguards  agreement  would  provide: 
on  the  one  hand  safeguards  against  withdrawal  of  safeguarded  nuclear 
material  from  civilian  use  at  any  time,  and  on  the  other  permit  India  to 
take  corrective  measures  to  ensure  uninterrupted  operation  of  its  civilian 
nuclear  reactors  in  the  event  of  disruption  of  foreign  fuel  supplies.  Taking 
this  into  account,  India  will  place  its  civilian  nuclear  facilities  under  India- 
specific  safeguards  in  perpetuity  and  negotiate  an  appropriate  safeguards 
agreement  to  this  end  with  the  IAEA.  In  the  terms  of  the  Separation  plan, 
there  is  hence  assurance  of  uninterrupted  supply  of  fuel  to  reactors  that 
would  be  placed  under  safeguards  together  with  India’s  right  to  take 
corrective  measures  in  the  event  fuel  supplies  are  interrupted.  The  House 
can  rest  assured  that  India  retains  its  sovereign  right  to  take  all  appropriate 
measures  to  fully  safeguard  its  interests. 

During  my  Suo  Motu  Statements  on  this  subject  made  on  July  29, 
2005  and  on  February  27,  2006,  I  had  given  a  solemn  assurance  to  this 
august  House  and  through  the  Honorable  members  to  the  country,  that 
the  Separation  Plan  will  not  adversely  effect  our  country’s  national  security. 
I  am  in  a  position  to  assure  the  Members  that  that  this  is  indeed  the  case. 
I  might  mention: 

i)  that  the  separation  plan  will  not  adversely  effect  our  strategic 
programme.  There  will  be  no  capping  of  our  strategic  programme, 
and  the  separation  plan  ensures  adequacy  of  fissile  material  and 
other  inputs  to  meet  the  current  and  future  requirements  of  our 
strategic  programme,  based  on  our  assessment  of  the  threat  scenarios. 
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No  constraint  has  been  placed  on  our  right  to  construct  new  facilities 
for  strategic  purposes.  The  integrity  of  our  Nuclear  Doctrine  and  our 
ability  to  sustain  a  Minimum  Credible  Nuclear  Deterrent  is  adequately 
protected.  Our  nuclear  policy  will  continue  to  be  guided  by  the 
principles  of  restraint  and  responsibility. 

ii)  The  Separation  Plan  does  not  come  in  the  way  of  the  integrity  of 
our  three  stage  nuclear  programme,  including  the  future  use  of  our 
thorium  reserves.  The  autonomy  of  our  Research  and  Development 
activities  in  the  nuclear  field  will  remain  unaffected.  The  Fast  Breeder 
Test  Reactor  and  the  Prototype  Fast  Breeder  Reactor  remain  outside 
safeguards.  We  have  agreed,  however,  that  future  civilian  Thermal 
power  reactors  and  civilian  Fast  Breeder  Reactors  would  be  placed 
under  safeguards,  but  the  determination  of  what  is  civilian  is  solely 
an  Indian  decision. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  Statement  on  February  27,  the  Separation 
Plan  has  been  very  carefully  drawn  up  after  an  intensive  internal  consultation 
process  overseen  by  my  Office.  The  Department  of  Atomic  Energy  and 
our  nuclear  scientific  community  have  been  associated  with  the  preparation 
of  the  Separation  Plan.  The  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Principal  Scientific  Adviser  to  the  Government  of  India  were 
actively  involved  closely  at  every  stage.  I  am  in  a  position  to  assure  the 
Hon’ble  members  that  we  have  not  permitted  information  of  national 
security  significance  to  be  compromised  in  any  way  during  the  negotiations. 

I  believe  that  the  significance  of  the  July  18,  2005  Statement  is  the 
prospect  it  offers  for  ending  India’s  nuclear  isolation.  It  will  open  up 
prospects  for  cooperation  not  only  with  the  US  but  with  countries  like 
Russia,  France  and  other  countries  with  advanced  nuclear  capabilities, 
including  those  from  the  NSG.  The  scope  for  cooperation  in  the  energy 
related  research  will  vastly  expand,  so  will  cooperation  in  nuclear  research 
activities.  India  will  be  able  to  join  the  international  mainstream  and  occupy 
its  rightful  place  among  the  top  countries  of  the  nuclear  community.  There 
would  be  a  quantum  jump  in  our  energy  generating  capacity  with  a 
consequential  impact  on  our  GDP  growth.  It  also  ensures  India’s 
participation  as  a  full  partner  in  cutting  edge  multilateral  scientific  effort 
in  the  nuclear  field  such  as  ITER  and  Generation  IV  Initiative. 

Successful  implementation  of  the  July  18  Joint  Statement  requires 
reciprocal  actions  by  the  United  States  as  well  as  India.  Steps  to  be  taken 
by  India  will  be  contingent  upon  actions  taken  by  the  US.  For  our  part, 
we  have  prepared  a  Separation  Plan  that  identifies  those  civilian  facilities 
that  we  are  willing  to  offer  for  safeguards.  The  United  States  Government 
has  accepted  this  Separation  Plan.  It  now  intends  to  approach  the  US 
Congress  for  amending  its  laws  and  the  Nuclear  Suppliers  Group  for 
adapting  its  Guidelines  to  enable  full  civilian  cooperation  between  India 
and  the  international  community.  At  the  appropriate  stage,  India  will 
approach  the  IAEA  to  discuss  and  fashion  an  India-specific  safeguards 
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agreement,  which  will  reflect  the  unique  character  of  this  arrangement. 
Since  such  a  safeguards  agreement  is  yet  to  be  negotiated  it  will  be 
difficult  to  predict  its  content,  but  I  can  assure  the  House  that  we  will  not 
accept  any  provisions  that  go  beyond  the  parameters  of  the  July  18, 
2005  Statement  and  the  Separation  Flan  agreed  between  India  and  the 
United  States,  on  March  2,  2006. We  are  hopeful  that  this  process  will 
move  forward  in  the  coming  weeks  and  months. 

I  would  request  Hon’ble  Members  to  look  at  this  matter  through  the 
larger  perspective  of  energy  security.  Currently,  nuclear  energy  provides 
only  three  per  cent  of  our  total  energy  mix.  Rising  costs  and  reliability  of 
imported  hydrocarbon  supplies  constitute  a  major  uncertainty  at  a  time 
when  we  are  accelerating  our  growth  rate.  We  must  endeavor  to  expand 
our  capabilities  across  the  entire  energy  spectrum  ?  from  clean  coal  and 
coal-bed  methane,  to  gas  hydrates  and  wind  and  solar  power.  We  are 
actively  seeking  international  partnerships  across  the  board  and  are  members 
of  many  international  initiatives  dedicated  to  energy.  Indeed,  at  the  end 
of  my  talks  with  President  Bush,  we  announced  Indian  participation  in  two 
more  programmes:  the  Future-Gen  programme  for  zero  emission  thermal 
power  plants  and  the  Integrated  Ocean  Drilling  Programme  for  gas  hydrates. 

The  House  will  appreciate  that  the  search  for  an  integrated  policy 
with  an  appropriate  mix  of  energy  supplies  is  central  to  the  achievement 
of  our  broader  economic  or  social  objectives.  Energy  is  the  lifeblood  of  our 
economy.  Without  sufficient  and  predictable  access,  our  aspirations  in  the 
social  sector  cannot  be  realized.  Inadequate  power  has  a  deleterious  effect 
in  building  a  modern  infrastructure.  It  has  a  direct  impact  on  the  optimal 
usage  of  increasingly  scarce  water  resources.  Power  shortage  is  thus  not 
just  a  handicap  in  one  sector  but  a  drag  on  the  entire  economy. 

I  believe  that  the  needs  of  the  people  of  India  must  become  the 
central  agenda  for  our  international  cooperation.  It  is  precisely  this  approach 
that  has  guided  our  growing  partnership  with  the  United  States.  I  would, 
in  particular,  draw  attention  to  the  launching  of  the  Knowledge  Initiative 
in  Agriculture  with  a  three  year  financial  commitment  to  link  our  universities 
and  technical  institutions  and  businesses  to  support  agricultural  education, 
research,  capacity  building,  including  in  the  area  of  bio-technology.  Our 
first  Green  Revolution  benefited  in  substantial  measure  from  assistance 
provided  by  the  US.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  Knowledge  Initiative  on 
Agriculture  will  become  the  harbinger  of  a  second  Green  Revolution  in  our 
country. 

India  and  the  United  States  have  much  to  gain  from  this  new 
partnership.  This  was  the  main  underlying  theme  of  our  discussions  during 
the  visit  of  President  Bush.  The  resumption  of  civilian  nuclear  energy 
cooperation  would  demonstrate  that  we  have  entered  a  new  and  more 
positive  phase  of  our  ties,  so  that  we  can  finally  put  behind  us  years  of 
troubled  relations  in  the  nuclear  field.  I  am  confident  that  this  is  a  worthy 
objective  that  will  receive  the  full  support  of  this  House. 


India’s  Civil  Nuclear  Energy 
Cooperation  with  the  United 
States  —  In  Pursuit  of 
Enlightened  National  Interest 

wE  ARE  DEALING  with  an  issue  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
future  of  our  country.  I  had  promised  the  hon.  House  that  we  will  come 
before  Parliament,  to  share  with  Parliament  and  through  Parliament,  with 
the  public  opinion  at  large,  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  nuclear  and  other 
related  issues  which  figure  in  the  joint  statement  issued  after  the  visit  of 
President  Bush. 

On  three  occasions,  I  have  made  statements  in  this  House  as  well 
as  in  the  other  House.  They  were  on  29th  July  last  year,  27th  February 
this  year  and  on  the  7th  March  this  year.  That  is  a  measure  of  our 
commitment  to  a  proper  accountability  and  transparency  in  dealing  with 
a  very  sensitive  and  important  issue  in  our  country.  I  have  listened  carefully 
to  the  views  of  the  hon.  Members  of  this  august  House  on  discussions  with 
the  US  on  civilian  nuclear  energy  in  the  larger  context  of  Indo-US  relations. 
I  thank  the  hon.  Members  for  their  views  on  this  very  important  subject. 

One  important  comment  made  by  Shri  C.K.  Chandrappan  and  Shri 
Rupchand  Pal  was  an  expression  of  fear.  Their  fear  was  that,  by  entering 
into  this  arrangement  with  the  United  States  of  America,  are  we  losing  a 
sense  of  focus  and  direction  in  pursuit  of  an  independent  foreign  policy? 

I  have  said  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  our  Foreign  Policy  which 
is  routed  in  our  civilisational  heritage  and  also  in  pursuit  of  our  enlightened 
national  interest  is  what  guides  us  in  dealing  with  various  countries.  The 
United  States  of  America  is  a  global  power.  Their  interests  do  not  all  the 
time  converge  with  India’s  interests.  But  there  are  opportunities,  there  are 
occasions  when  our  interests  do  converge  and  I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  any  Government  of  India  to  take  advantage  of  all  those  opportunities 
which  widen  the  development  options  that  become  available  to  us.  That 
is  precisely  what  we  have  done  in  dealing  with  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  hon.  House  that  while  we  have  been  working 
towards  strengthening  our  relations  with  the  United  States  of  America,  we 
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have  not  forgotten  our  traditional  strategic  partners.  For  example,  today 
our  relations  with  Russia  are  warmer  and  stronger  than  ever  before;  our 
relations  with  France  today  are  stronger  and  warmer;  today  our  relations 
with  China  are  stronger  and  warmer. 

Even  today  while  the  House  is  meeting,  our  two  Special 
Representatives  are  discussing  the  issues  of  boundary  settlement.  We  have 
used  the  space  that  is  open  to  us  to  increase  our  engagements  with  the 
countries  of  South-East  Asia,  with  Japan  and  Korea.  That  is  how  it  should 
be. 


I  can  assure  this  hon.  House  that  pursuit  of  India’s  enlightened 
national  interest  is  the  dominating  concern  and  it  is  this  concern  which 
has  guided  us  in  dealing  with  the  United  States. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  although  an  important  component  of  this 
Agreement  with  the  United  States  deals  with  the  civilian  nuclear  energy, 
there  are  also  other  important  initiatives  listed  in  the  Joint  Statement. 
There  is  the  knowledge  initiative  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  What  does  it 
involve?  It  involves  the  use  of  technical  knowledge,  experience  and  expertise 
available  in  the  United  States  of  America  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
agricultural  research  and  extension  services  in  our  country,  particularly 
through  the  medium  of  various  agricultural  universities  and  agricultural 
research  institutes.  I  do  not  know  why  there  should  be  any  objection  to 
that. 


It  is  a  fact  that  when  the  first  Green  Revolution  came  to  our  country, 
it  was  the  work  essentially  of  great  American  scientists,  like  Norman 
Borlaug,  which  helped  us.  The  United  States,  particularly  the  Lagrange 
colleges  of  the  United  States  of  America  played  a  major  role  in  helping 
us  to  set  up  major  agricultural  universities  and  that  is  how  the  Green 
Revolution  came  about  in  our  country.  For  the  last  many  years  our 
agricultural  productivity  has  reached  a  plateau.  We  need  a  second  Green 
Revolution  and  we  need  new  technologies  to  upgrade  and  enhance  our 
agricultural  productivity.  If  there  is,  in  the  United  States,  knowledge  which 
can  help  us  in  that  process,  I  do  not  see  any  harm  in  making  use  of  that. 
Cooperation  in  science  and  technology  in  globalised  world  is  becoming 
increasingly  a  necessary  tool  of  widening  our  development  options 

If  we  are  serious  about  dealing  with  the  productivity  stagnation  in 
Indian  agriculture,  then,  I  am  certainly  prepared  to  look  at  wherever 
facilities  or  technologies  exist  which  can  upgrade  our  technology  skills.  I 
do  not  see  we  are  doing  anything  which  hurts  the  interests  of  our  country. 

Once  a  reference  has  been  made  about  the  CEOs  meeting.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  when  I  met  President  Bush  in  July,  we  had  a  discussion 
about  increased  requirements  of  India  for  capital  from  abroad.  He  said  to 
me:  “Well,  we  are  not  in  the  business  of  giving  aid.  But  there  is  a  lot  of 
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private  capital.”  I  would  like  the  US  influence  to  be  so  exercised  that  they 
do  recognise  the  importance  of  India  as  a  major  recipient  of  these  capital 
flows.  He  said:  “Maybe,  we  should  set  up  a  small  group  of  five  people 
from  the  United  States,  five  people  from  India.  Let  them  work  out  a 
strategy  which  will  ensure  that  the  private  sector  in  both  the  countries 
would  become  more  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  mutually  beneficial 
cooperation.”  Out  of  that  came  a  report.  That  report  is  now  a  public 
document.  I  have  no  hesitation,  in  due  course  of  time,  in  placing  it  on  the 
Table  of  the  House. 

These  are  various  suggestions.  We  will  examine  them.  If  there  is  any 
action  which  is  required  to  implement  any  of  those  suggestions,  that 
action  will  be  taken  taking  full  advantage  of  the  laws,  procedures  that  we 
have  in  this  country.  But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  making  that  report 
available  to  the  House  and  I  will  do  that.  Some  of  those  suggestions  are 
like  this.  For  example,  there  is  a  suggestion  about  Mumbai  becoming  a 
major  international  financial  centre.  I  think,  I  myself,  when  I  was  the 
Governor  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India,  floated  this  idea  way  back  in  the 
early  1980s.  It  has  not  become  a  reality.  I  do  believe  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  merit  in  that  proposal  now,  particularly  when  we  have  removed  most 
of  the  exchange  controls  while  our  requirements  of  capital  are  increasing 
day  by  day.  This  is  one  of  the  suggestions  coming  from  the  CEOs’  group. 
We  will  examine  them  in  accordance  with  our  rules,  in  accordance  with 
our  procedure  and  in  accordance  with  our  laws.  Therefore,  there  should 
be  no  reason  for  anyone  to  doubt  that  anything  will  be  done  at  the  back 
of  Parliament  or  that  we  will  do  anything  which  would  hurt  the  interests 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

I  now  come  to  the  civilian  nuclear  energy  cooperation.  What  is  the 
background  of  what  we  have  done?  Our  economy  is  now  growing  at  the 
rate  of  7  to  8  per  cent  per  annum.  It  is  our  ambition  to  ensure  that  we 
grow  at  the  rate  of  8  to  10  per  cent.  I  do  believe  that  the  savings  and 
the  investment  profile  of  our  country  point  to  10  per  cent  growth  rate 
becoming  a  feasible  proposition....  (Interruptions)  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
have  savings;  it  is  another  to  have  energy  security.  I  have  calculated  -  and 
this  is  corroborated  by  expert  advice  -  that  if  our  economy  grows  by  one 
per  cent,  we  need  the  additional  supply  of  commercial  energy  of  one  per 
cent.  If  our  economy  has  to  grow  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  per  annum, 
we  need  the  supply  of  commercial  energy  also  to  increase  at  10  per  cent 
per  annum. 

We  are  today  excessively  dependent  on  import  of  hydrocarbons  from 
the  Middle-East,  from  West  Asia  to  meet  our  requirements  of  commercial 
energy.  We  consume  normally  about  110  million  tonnes  of  oil  and  we 
produce  no  more  than  30  million  tonnes.  This  dependence  on  the  outside 
world  is  going  to  increase.  There  are  obvious  uncertainties  both  with 
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regard  to  supply  as  well  as  with  regard  to  prices  of  hydrocarbons  in  the 
world  market  to  which  I  do  not  have  to  go  right  now. 

We  have,  of  course,  plentiful  reserves  of  coal  but  our  coal  has  high 
ash  content  and  excessive  use  of  coal  also  runs  into  the  problems  of 
environmental  hazards  with  the  growing  concerns  about  Co2  emissions 
and  the  global  warming  concerns  that  are  now  on  the  horizon.  In  this 
background,  I  think  it  is  to  our  advantage  that  we  should  have  additional 
options  with  regard  to  meeting  our  needs  of  commercial  energy.  Nuclear 
energy  offers  one  such  option.  It  increases  our  elbow  room  to  manage  our 
quest  for  our  energy  security.  There  are  problems  with  regard  to  increasing 
energy  consumption  via  the  nuclear  route.  When  I  was  Secretary  in  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  some  thirty  years  ago,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  It  was  at  that  time  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
had  set  before  the  country  a  target  of  10,000  megawatts  production 
capacity.  We  are  today  in  the  year  2006.  Our  installed  capacity  is  probably 
3,000  megawatts.  This  is  not  because  our  scientists  are  not  capable.  They 
are  exceedingly  well-motivated.  They  operate  on  the  frontiers  of  knowledge. 
They  have  given  a  very  good  account  of  themselves  under  very  difficult 
conditions  of  nuclear  apartheid  and  we  all  feel  very  proud  of  their 
attainment.  But,  there  are  certain  harsh  facts.  We  have  run  into  problems 
with  regard  to  the  availability  of  raw  materials.  We  have  run  into  problems 
because  since  1974  the  world  community,  the  dominant  countries  have 
erected  a  regime,  which  restricts  our  options  in  meeting  the  requirements 
of  our  atomic  energy  whether  reactors  or  fuels  by  way  of  inputs.  This  has 
hurt  our  energy  programme  and  that  is  why  in  spite  of  the  ambitions  that 
we  have  had  to  add  to  nuclear  capacity,  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

I  am  not  saying  that  imports  are  the  only  route.  But,  the  availability 
of  import,  the  removal  of  restrictive  international  trading  regimes,  which 
restricts  our  options  with  regard  to  trade  in  nuclear  materials  and  nuclear 
technologies,  will  certainly  increase  the  maneuverability  of  our  country  in 
meeting  the  challenge  of  energy  security.  That  is  why  when  President 
Bush  and  I  discussed  this  matter,  he  told  me  that  this  is  one  area  where 
he  recognised  India  needs  a  reversal  of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States. 
But,  he  also  said  to  me  that  the  United  States  and  other  members  of  the 
Nuclear  Suppliers  Group  are  not  going  to  help  us  to  build  nuclear  bombs. 
I  said  that  is  perfectly  reasonable,  I  do  not  expect  the  world  to  do  so.  So, 
that  is  how  this  idea  of  separation  of  the  civilian  sector  and  the  strategic 
sector  was  evolved.  What  we  have  done  with  the  United  States,  is  not  an 
agenda  for  dealing  with  strategic  cooperation.  It  is  basically  a  quest  to 
promote  cooperation  between  India  and  the  members  of  the  Nuclear 
Suppliers  Group  in  meeting  India’s  requirements  of  commercial  energy. 

What  I  do  claim  as  a  plus  point  for  our  Government  is  that  while 
doing  this  deal  to  increase  our  options  with  regard  to  meeting  all  the 
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commercial  energy  requirements  of  our  country,  we  have  not  compromised 
our  autonomy  with  regard  to  our  strategic  programme.  This  has  not  been 
discussed  with  the  United  States.  We  have  not  agreed  to  any  formula  or 
any  proposal  which  would  amount  to  a  cap  on  our  nuclear  programme. 
I  have  taken  full  care  about  it.  I  had  the  advice  of  our  atomic  scientists 
and  I  had  the  advice  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  working  out  India’s  requirement 
of  what  would  constitute  a  critical  minimum  deterrent.  We  have  made  sure 
that  we  have  taken  care  of  India’s  present  requirements  and  future 
requirements,  as  far  as  possible  humanly.  Therefore,  the  country  should 
have  the  assurance  that  we  have  not  compromised,  in  any  way,  when  it 
comes  to  India’s  strategic  nuclear  programme.  We  have  not  accepted  a 
cap  on  that  nuclear  programme.  That  decision  will  have  to  be  made  by 
the  Government  of  India,  taking  into  account  the  security  concerns  of  our 
nation  and  we  are  alone  competent  to  judge  what  is  desirable  and  what 
is  not  desirable.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  arrangement  that  we  have 
made  with  the  United  States  of  America. 

Several  issues  have  been  raised  with  regard  to  the  nuclear  agreement. 
Shri  Kharabela  Swain  mentioned  that  we  have  accepted  a  cap  on  our 
strategic  nuclear  capabilities.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  that  is  not  the 
case.  We  have  been  asked  if  we  have  ensured  availability  of  sufficient 
fissile  material  and  other  inputs  for  our  strategic  programme.  Let  me 
reassure  this  House  that  the  Separation  Plan  has  been  drawn  up  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  will  not  adversely  affect  our  strategic  programme.  There 
is  no  question  of  India  accepting  a  cap  on  our  deterrent  potential.  Based 
on  assessment  of  threat  scenario,  Government  have  ensured  that  there 
would  be  adequate  availability  of  fissile  material  and  other  inputs  to  meet 
both  current  and  future  requirements  of  our  strategic  programme. 

The  Separation  Plan  does  not,  in  any  way,  undermine  the  integrity 
of  our  Nuclear  Doctrine.  This  Doctrine  stipulates  a  credible  minimum 
deterrent  based  on  a  policy  of  ‘no-first-use’  and  the  assured  capability  of 
inflicting  unacceptable  damage  on  an  adversary  indulging  in  a  nuclear  first 
strike.  The  Separation  Plan  will  not  limit  our  option  either  now  or  in  the 
future  to  address  evolving  threat  scenarios  with  appropriate  responses 
consistent  with  our  nuclear  policy  of  restraint  and  responsibility. 

Questions  have  also  been  raised  regarding  safeguards  in  perpetuity. 

I  believe  Shri  Swain  referred  to  it  and  he  also  said  that  assurances  for 
supply  have  been  given  by  the  United  States  bilaterally  while  safeguards 
will  be  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  multilaterally.  So,  he 
asked  as  to  how  we  reconcile  and  ensure  that  India’s  interests  are  effectively 
protected.  Under  the  last  year’s  July  Statement,  India  agreed  to  identify 
and  separate  civilian  and  military  facilities  and  put  civilian  nuclear  facilities 
under  safeguards.  The  Separation  Plan  provides  for  an  India-specific 
safeguards  agreement  to  be  negotiated  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 
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People  ask,  why  is  it  India  specific  safeguards?  Because  it  is  certainly 
true  that  we  are  not  a  member  of  the  NPT  nuclear  powers  so  we  are  not 
in  those  P5.  But  we  are  also  not  in  this  other  category,  that  is,  non- 
Nuclear  Weapon  States.  We  have  a  nuclear  weapon  programme  of  our 
own  and  there  is  today  an  implicit  recognition  of  that  reality  on  the  part 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Therefore,  it  is  certainly  true  when  we  go  to  sign 
safeguard  agreements  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  our 
safeguard  agreement  cannot  be  a  carbon  copy  of  either  Model  I  or  Model 
II.  It  has  to  be  a  unique  safeguard  agreement,  which  we  will  work  to 
negotiate  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  House  that  India  will  not  accept  the  safeguard 
agreements  signed  by  non-Nuclear  Weapon  States  under  the  NPT,  otherwise 
called  Comprehensive  Safeguards.  This  is  precisely  because  our  military 
facilities  will  remain  outside  the  purview  of  safeguards  like  those  of  other 
Nuclear  Weapon  States.  Each  of  the  Nuclear  Weapon  States  has  concluded 
separate  safeguard  agreements  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  listing  specific  facilities  offered  for  safeguards.  Similarly,  we  too 
will  include  in  an  India’s  Specific  Act  Safeguard  Agreement  a  list  of  facilities 
offered  for  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  Safeguards. 

Such  an  India  specific  safeguard  agreement  is  yet  to  be  negotiated. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  predict  the  contents  and  details.  However,  it  will 
contain  protection  against  withdrawal  of  safeguarded  nuclear  material  for 
a  civilian  use  at  any  time.  It  will  be  negotiated  so  that  India  will  be 
permitted  to  take  corrective  measures  to  ensure  uninterrupted  operation 
of  our  civilian  nuclear  reactors  in  the  event  of  disruption  of  foreign  fuel 
supplies. 

On  the  subject  of  fuel  supplies,  I  must  underline  that  the  United 
States  has  provided  a  number  of  assurances  of  uninterrupted  supplies  of 
fuel.  These  must  be  read  with  the  assurance  of  India’s  right  to  take 
corrective  measures  in  the  event  fuel  supplies  are  interrupted.  Even  after 
these  assurances,  if  all  measures  fail  and  supplies  to  our  safeguarded 
reactors  are  disrupted,  India  retains  the  sovereign  right  to  take  all 
appropriate  measures  to  fully  safeguard  its  interests.  That  safeguards,  in 
perpetuity,  must  be  seen  in  this  overall  context  of  being  backed  up  by 
credible  assurances  about  uninterrupted  supply. 

The  third  issue  relates  to  measures  announced  by  the  Government 
with  regard  to  CIRUS  and  Apsara  Research  Reactors,  those  of  which  are 
located  at  BARC.  As  I  explained  in  my  last  suo  motu  statement,  we  have 
decided  to  permanently  shut  down  the  CIRUS  Reactor  in  2010  and  to 
shift  the  foreign  resource  fuel  core  of  the  Apsara  Reactor  outside  BARC. 

Questions  are  being  asked,  why  are  we  doing  it?  The  fuel  core  will 
then  be  available  for  safeguards  in  2010.  Let  me  clarify  that  only  the  fuel 
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core  will  be  shifted  and  not  the  Reactor.  We  have  decided  to  take  these 
two  steps  because  the  BARC  complex  is  of  high  national  security  importance 
and  we  will  not  allow  any  international  inspection  in  this  area. 

Now,  while  the  CIRUS  Reactor  was  refurbished  recently,  the 
associated  cost  will  be  more  than  recovered  by  the  Isotope  reduce  and  the 
research  that  we  will  be  conducting  before  it  is  closed.  Both  CIRUS  and 
Apsara  are  not  related  to  our  strategic  programme  and  therefore,  our 
scientists  have  assured  me  that  these  steps  are  announced  in  the  separation 
plan  will  have  no  impact  on  our  strategic  programme. 

Some  Members  also  expressed  concern  whether  these  steps  will 
hinder  ongoing  research  and  development.  Through  this  august  House,  I 
assure  the  nation  and,  in  particular,  the  scientific  community  that  we  will 
take  all  possible  steps  to  ensure  that  there  is  no  adverse  fallout  on  research 
and  development.  Our  scientists  will  have  state-of-the-art  facilities  to  expand 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge.  One  of  the  main  criteria  motivating  us  in 
drawing  up  the  separation  plan  has  been  our  determination  to  safeguard 
the  autonomy  of  our  research  and  development  programme.  This  will  be 
ensured  in  full  measure. 

Finally,  some  Members  have  also  expressed  concern  whether  the 
confidentiality  of  the  strategic  programme  was  fully  preserved  during  the 
negotiations  with  the  United  States.  I  can  assure  the  hon.  Member  that 
our  discussions  with  the  United  States  pertained  only  to  those  facilities 
that  are  being  offered  for  safeguards  between  2006  and  2014.  The 
discussion  did  not  cover  our  strategic  programme.  Confidential  information 
on  our  national  security  and  the  strategic  programme  has  been  and  will 
remain  fully  protected. 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  House  that  the  decision  we 
have  taken  will  lead  to  welcome  resumption  of  international  cooperation. 
Our  understandings  will  open  the  doors  for  cooperation  and  the 
development  of  our  civilian  nuclear  energy  sector  not  only  with  the  United 
States  but  also  with  other  key  international  partners  like  Russia,  United 
Kingdom  and  France.  At  the  same  time,  we  will  also  be  able  to 
internationally  share  our  recognised  capabilities  in  the  field  of  civilian 
nuclear  technologies.  In  this  context  some  Members  spoke  of  the  global 
nuclear  energy  partnership  which  is  a  separate  issue  from  our  bilateral 
discussions  with  the  United  States  on  civil  nuclear  cooperation.  Our 
comprehensive  capabilities  across  the  spectrum  and  mastery  over  all  aspects 
of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  are  well  established  and  widely  recognised.  Our 
possible  association  with  any  such  international  initiative,  therefore,  can 
be  only  on  the  basis  of  participation  of  India  as  an  equal  partner  with 
other  founding  member  and  as  a  supplier  nation.  I  would  like  to  emphasise 
this  point.  We  will  not  forgo  the  three-stage  Programme  which  will  enable 
us  to  utilise  our  vast  thorium  reserves  in  future. 
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I  believe  I  have  covered  most  of  the  points  that  have  been  made 
in  this  debate.  And  I  repeat  what  we  have  done  is  to  widen  our  development 
options  with  regard  to  ensuring  adequate  energy  security  for  our  country. 
We  have,  at  the  same  time,  taken  full  care  that  our  strategic  programme 
is  protected.  We  have,  at  the  same  time,  taken  care  that  the  research  and 
development  opportunities  in  this  vital  area  of  national  endeavour  are  not 
in  any  way  adversely  affected  by  this  Agreement.  So,  what  we  have  done, 
I  believe,  is  a  step  forward  in  taking  our  country  on  to  a  higher  growth 
and  development  trajectory. 


XI 

Jammu  &  Kashmir 


Saluting  the  Vigilant  Sentinels 
of  the  Country 

The  BRAVE  SOLDIERS  of  the  Indian  army  and  vigilant  sentinels  of  the 
country! 

I  am  very  happy  to  meet  you  here  and  feel  proud  to  witness  your 
determination  and  patriotism.  I  wanted  to  see  for  myself  as  to  what 
your  living  conditions  and  arrangements  are,  what  are  your  problems 
and  what  the  Government  can  do  to  address  them.  We  continuously 
think  of  you.  I  am  aware  of  the  hardships,  you  face  here,  that  is  why 
I  wanted  to  personally  see  the  reality  and  assess  what  we  can  do  to 
improve  things  a  little. 

Siachen  is  called  the  highest  battlefield  where  life  is  exteremely 
difficult.  I  cannot  express  in  words  the  magnitude  of  your  service  to  the 
nation  that  you  are  performing  from  here.  You  have  earned  gratitude 
of  each  and  every  citizen  of  the  country.  Now,  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  make  efforts  to  convert  this  battlefield  into  a  peace  mountain.  As 
a  poet  wrote  about  the  Himalayas  : 

“We  are  assiduously  unswerving  in  the  service  of  the  motherland, 
the  celestial  forehead  of  our  beloved  India. 

It  is  our  aim  for  siachen.  ” 

Dialogue  has  been  initiated  with  Pakistan  in  this  regard.  Our 
endeavour  is  that  the  talks  bring  enduring  peace  between  the  two 
countries,  strengthen  it  further  and  patriots  like  you  lead  a  peaceful  life. 
Your  well  being  and  the  security  of  the  country  will  be  paid  full  attention 
in  this  peace  process. 

Earlier  also,  I  have  asserted  it  in  the  land  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
and  I  would  like  to  reiterate  it  that  in  the  quest  for  peace,  we  are  not 
ready  to  accept  redrawing  of  established  boundaries  of  the  country.  We 
feel,  these  boundaries  are  important  not  only  for  our  security  but  also 
relate  to  the  country’s  honour.  It  is  for  protecting  this  honour,  you  are 
happily  bearing  difficulties  here  with  great  fortitude. 

But  the  question  remains  that  how  long  shall  we  allow  such 
conditions  to  prevail.  On  one  hand,  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  country 
unmindful  of  their  personal  safety  and  well  being  without  all  sorts  of 
comforts  of  life,  are  positioned  here,  on  the  other,  popoulating  these 
areas  is  proving  harmful  for  the  sanctity  of  these  hills  as  we  lack 
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appropriate  means  of  cleansing  the  resulting  filth.  Efforts  should  be 
made  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  peace,  wherein  nobody  feels 
threatened,  there  is  no  danger  for  any  conflict  and  this  place  becomes 
an  example  of  peaceful  environment. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  are  serving  the  Nation  here 
in  extremely  trying  conditions.  We  can  never  repay  this  debt.  I  am  told, 
there  is  need  for  some  means  of  entertainment.  For  this,  two  Home 
Theatres  would  be  provided  to  the  soldiers  for  their  entertainment.  Just 
now,  Brigadier  Om  Farkash  and  General  Hari  Prasad  told  me  that  a 
CT  Scan  facility  is  needed  here.  It  will  also  be  provided  to  you. 

My  dear  Jawans,  the  country  is  proud  of  you.  We  all  get  inspiration 
from  your  discipline  and  sacrifice.  I  pray,  following  your  example,  we 
will  take  India  ahead.  No  doubt,  there  are  challenges  in  the  path 
ahead,  hardships  are  also  there,  but  I  am  confident  that  our  united 
efort  will  overcome  the  difficulties  and  we  will  meet  the  challenge 
successfully  as  you  have  been  able  to  keep  the  boundaries  of  the 
Nation  safe  despite  all  odds. 


Towards  a  New  Era  of 
Reconstruction  in  Jammu, 
Kashmir  &  Ladakh 

44^ 

M,  HANK  YOU  VERY  much  for  responding  to  my  invitation  to  be 
part  of  this  roundtable.  I  know  each  one  of  you  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  the  situation  in  the  state.  I  want  you  to  know  how  much 
personally  I  value  your  presence  here.  I  am  particularly  looking  forward  to 
hearing  your  ideas  and  suggestions.  But  let  me  first  share  some  initial 
thoughts  with  you.  I  hope  that  these  thoughts  will  also  make  clear  the 
purpose  behind  organizing  this  roundtable. 

Friends,  as  all  of  you  know,  Jammu  and  Kashmir  has  been  at  the  top 
of  the  agenda  of  our  government.  I  have  personally  visited  the  state  several 
times  over  the  last  two  years.  We  are,  of  course,  in  constant  engagement 
with  the  state  government.  The  economic  revitalization  of  the  state  has 
been  a  priority  area.  I  have  set  up  a  special  economic  advisory  council  for 
J&K,  and  my  office  closely  monitors  the  implementation  of  the  various 
initiatives  launched  under  special  packages  given  to  the  state.  We  have  also 
been  directly  engaged  in  providing  relief  to  and  rehabilitating  the  victims 
of  the  recent  earthquake. 

There  have  been  unfortunate  incidents  in  the  last  few  days  in  which 
innocent  civilians  have  been  casualities.  This  was  and  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  I  was  grieved  by  the  incident  and  at  the  loss  of 
innocent  lives.  I  fully  sympathise  with  the  sentiments  of  the  people  who  are 
hurt  by  this  incident. 

I  must  point  out  that  the  Armed  Forces  have  been  trying  their  best 
to  improve  the  situation  and  there  has  been  an  overall  improvement  in  the 
ground  situation.  However,  I  have  asked  the  Army  to  take  remedial 
measures  so  that  such  incidents  do  not  recur  in  future.  I  have,  in  the  past, 
also  interacted  with  several  elected  representatives  from  the  state  including 
many  of  you  who  are  present  here  today.  We  have  even  initiated  a  political 
dialogue  with  those  outside  the  mainstream  electoral  system,  including 
those  from  the  All  Party  Hurriyat  Conference. 

I  have  stated  on  several  occasions  that  I  am  personally  willing  to  meet 
and  talk  to  anyone  from  the  state  who  eschews  violence. 

In  all  these  efforts,  I  am  guided  by  a  simple  vision.  Jammu  and 
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Kashmir  has  tremendous  economic  potential,  the  talent  of  its  people  its 
unparalleled,  and  its  cultural  diversity  is  unique.  It  can,  and  must,  become 
a  model  of  real  empowerment  of  the  people  and  comprehensive  security 
for  them.  If  this  happens,  J&K  will  be  the  epitome  of  unity,  peace  and 
prosperity  in  diversity. 

When  I  visited  Srinagar  in  November  2004,  you  will  remember  that 
I  talked  about  building  a  Naya  Jammu  and  Kashmir  to  students  from  the 
University.  We  have  since  done  much  to  further  the  idea  through  our 
economic  and  political  policies.  Today,  I  seek  your  partnership  to  construct 
a  New  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  A  Naya  Jammu,  Kashmir  and  Ladakh,  which 
is  symbolized  by  peace,  prosperity  and  people’s  power. 

You  are  all  the  real  stakeholders  in  the  future  of  Kashmir,  and  it  is 
only  through  your  energetic  participation  that  a  New  J&K  can  truly  be 
built.  Let  this  roundtable  be  remembered  as  an  important  step  in  building 
such  a  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 

A  round  table  is  a  dialogue.  No  one  preaches  and  no  one  just  listens. 
This  is  a  dialogue  of  equals  who  promise  to  work  together.  Today’s  meeting 
is  a  significant  event.  It  will,  however,  achieve  historical  importance  if  we 
are  able  to  unleash  a  process  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  a  workable 
blueprint  that  can  help  to  create  a  new  chapter  in  Kashmir’s  history.  Not 
by  compromising  on  one’s  ideals,  but  jn  a  spirit  of  mutual  tolerance, 
understanding  and  accommodation. 

I  am  of  course  acutely  aware  that  all  of  us  do  not  think  alike.  The 
people  of  Leh  and  Kargil  may  have  different  ideas  about  the  future  from 
those  living  in  Srinagar.  Those  in  Kathua  may  think  differently  from 
residents  of  say  Sopore.  But  that  is  the  real  strength  of  our  democracy, 
which  celebrates  differences  and  does  not  smother  them. 

But  I  am  confident  that  all  of  you  share  my  vision  and  are  willing  to 
be  part  of  this  effort.  We  can  reconcile  our  differences  if  we  are  guided  by 
this  vision.  I  am  also  confident  that  others  who  are  not  here  will  eventually 
join  us  once  they  see  the  obvious  merits  in  sharing  ideas  and  working 
together. 

Real  empowerment,  my  friends,  is  not  about  slogans.  Only  when 
every  man,  woman  and  child  from  Ladakh  to  Lakhanpur  and  from  Kargil 
to  Kathua  through  Kashmir  feels  secure,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  can 
we  truly  say  that  people  have  been  empowered.  Security  is  freedom  from 
fear  and  this  is  what  we  want  to  achieve.  We  want  the  people  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  to  be  free  from  all  fears  about  their  future.  It  is  only  this  sense 
of  comprehensive  security,  within  a  framework  of  good  governance  that 
can  really  empower  the  people. 

We  want  the  people  to  be  physically  secure  and  this  can  only  happen 
if  violence  and  terrorism  ends  permanently.  We  want  the  people  to  be 
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economically  secure  and  this  can  only  happen  if  the  tremendous  potential 
of  the  state  is  channelised  and  ever  citizen  has  access  to  quality  education 
and  health  care.  We  want  every  group  to  be  politically  secure  and  this  can 
only  happen  once  power  is  decentralized  to  the  villages. 

Finally,  we  want  every  community  to  be  culturally  and  socially  secure. 
This  means  that  we  value  the  cultural  distinctiveness  of  every  community 
and  create  conditions  for  the  flowering  of  their  languages,  their  life  styles 
and  their  arts  and  crafts.  And  we  have  to  ensure  that  those  who  have  been 
displaced  can  return  to  their  homes.  This  vision  of  empowerment  and 
comprehensive  security  is  related  to  good  governance  and  people’s  active 
participation  in  formulating  policies  and  monitoring  their  implementation. 

This  roundtable  is  about  sharing  ideas.  But  I  want,  as  I  said,  a  process 
to  start  once  this  roundtable  ends.  A  process  of  extensive  consultation  and 
debate  with  the  people  of  the  state.  Let  the  civil  society  institutions  of  the 
state  become  the  harbingers  of  peace  by  generating  plans  for  a  New 
Kashmir.  A  new  Jammu  and  Kashmir  must  be  created,  after  all,  on  the 
basis  of  a  shared  vision  of  the  people  and  can  never  be  mechanically 
imposed.  We  need  to  explore  jointly  new  pathways  to  build  a  better 
tomorrow  for  the  people  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir.  If  we  work  together,  I  am 
sure  we  can  realize  the  dreams  of  the  men,  women  and  children  of  the 
state,  ensure  that  all  processes  of  governance  are  truly  reflective  of  their 
concerns  and  create  an  environment  in  which  all  citizens  can  lead  a  life  of 
dignity  and  self  respect  and  free  from  the  fear  of  war,  want  and 
exploitation.” 


The  Roadmap  for  Jammu  and 
Kashmir's  Comprehensive 
Development 

I  BELIEVE  THAT  this  has  been  an  extremely  useful  roundtable.  A  wide 
range  of  views  have  been  expressed  by  representatives  of  Political  Parties, 
Civil  Society  Organisations  and  others. 

I  would  like  to  emphasise  that  this  is  not  a  one  off  event  but  the 
beginning  of  a  larger  process  which  would,  in  the  long  run,  look  at  evolving 
a  consensus  among  different  groups  and  sections  of  society  on  issues 
related  to  Jammu  &  Kashmir.  I  realise  that  there  are  certain  groups  outside 
the  mainstream  electoral  process  who  have  not  attended  this  round  table 
but  as  I  have  said  earlier,  this  is  a  long  term  process  and  I  am  sure,  they 
will  have  further  opportunities  to  participate  and  contribute  to  the  process 
in  future.  This  process  of  reconciliation  in  the  long  run  will  be  the 
foundation  on  which  the  future  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir  can  be  built. 

One  common  view  that  has  emerged  from  this  conference  is  the 
absolute  necessity  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  state  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  adequate  space  for  the  full  blossoming  of  regional  and  sub¬ 
regional  identities.  This  will  require  understanding,  accommodation  and 
appreciation  of  the  great  diversity  that  exists  in  the  state  and  wherever 
necessary,  structural  arrangements  for  providing  full  scope  to  the  latent 
creativity  of  the  people  living  in  different  regions  of  the  state.  Concrete 
measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  realise  the  vision  of  regional  federalism. 
There  was  also  a  broad  based  consensus  that  the  peace  process  with 
Pakistan  should  be  carried  forward  laying  particular  emphasis  on  people  to 
people  contacts  and  opening  up  trade  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
erstwhile  J&K  state. 

I  recognise  that  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  the 
ground  situation  in  the  State  on  many  fronts.  The  time  has  come  now  to 
work  collectively  to  build  an  environment  where  citizens  can  live  without 
fear  and  where  the  civil,  human  and  fundamental  rights  of  individuals  are 
respected  and  protected.  Meanwhile,  I  affirm  my  Government’s  commitment 
to  respect  the  human  rights  of  all  people.  Every  effort  will  be  made  that 
in  dealing  with  terrorism  and  militancy,  no  innocent  person  should  suffer. 
Whenever  there  is  any  violation  of  human  rights,  there  must  be  transparent 
mechanisms  to  fix  responsibility  and  to  punish  those  found  guilty. 
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I  do  recognise  that  we  should  carry  on  the  task  of  winning  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people.  The  problem  of  detention  under  various  acts  is 
certainly  an  issue  of  concern.  I  am  requesting  the  Home  Minister  to  form 
a  high  level  group  of  officials  to  examine  all  current  cases  of  detention  and 
see  whether  it  is  possible  to  release  all  detenus  against  whom  there  are  no 
serious  cases.  I  think  that  this  should  be  done  before  the  end  of  March.  I 
am  sure,  this  will  go  a  long  way  in  assuaging  the  feelings  of  the  people. 

An  important  issue  is  the  problem  of  people,  particularly  the  Kashmiri 
Pandits,  who  have  been  displaced  from  their  homes  in  the  past.  We  need 
to  create  a  conducive  environment  for  their  return  and  rehabilitation  and 
the  onus  is  on  all  of  us  here  to  do  so.  We  also  need  to  address  the 
problems  of  1947  refugees. 

As  for  the  development  of  the  State,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  once 
again  our  commitment  to  the  rapid  progress  and  development  of  Jammu 
&  Kashmir.  My  office  is  directly  monitoring  the  implementation  of  the 
Jammu  &  Kashmir  development  plan  in  association  with  the  state 
government.  I  assure  you  that  resources  shall  not  be  a  constraint  in  the 
path  of  development  of  the  State.  I  believe  the  Finance  Ministry  and  the 
Planning  Commission  have  resolved  many  issues  relating  to  next  years 
finances  for  the  State  and  the  financial  situation  has  certainly  improved. 

A  variety  of  views  have  been  expressed  on  the  issue  of  autonomy  and 
self-rule.  I  recognise  that  there  are  many  differing  views  and  perception  on 
this  issue.  There  is  a  need  to  evolve  a  common  understanding  on 
autonomy  and  self-rule  for  the  State  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir  and  I  am 
confident  that  working  together  with  all  groups,  both  within  and  outside  the 
mainstream,  we  can  arrive  at  arrangements  within  the  vast  flexibilities 
provided  by  the  Constitution,  arrangements  which  provide  real  empowerment 
and  comprehensive  security  to  all  people  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir.  To  indicate 
our  commitment  to  the  process  begin  today,  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
the  next  round  table  will  be  held  in  the  second  half  of  May  in  Srinagar. 


Jammu  &  Kashmir — Taking 
Collective  Steps  Towards 
Peace  and  Prosperity 

“I 

m  AM  GRATEFUL  to  all  of  you  for  coming  here  to  participate  in  the 
2nd  Round  Table  Conference  today.  Three  months  ago,  we  initiated  this 
new  series  so  that  we  can  move  together  towards  building  a  new  Kashmir 
in  Jammu  &  Kashmir.  I  know  that  your  coming  here  today  comes  from 
your  decision  to  become  part  of  the  process  of  bringing  peace  and  im¬ 
provement  to  this  beautiful  land.  I  hope  that  with  our  collective  efforts,  we 
will  certainly  be  successful  in  building  such  a  Kashmir. 

When  we  first  met  in  Delhi,  many  views  were  expressed.  After  that, 

I  continued  speaking  to  different  groups  so  that  we  might  acquaint  our¬ 
selves  with  every  viewpoint  and  understand  every  approach.  It  is  indeed  a 
matter  of  satisfaction  that,  despite  no  two  views  being  identical  -  and  this 
is  a  reflection  of  democracy  -  it  became  clear  that  from  all  sides  there  was 
agreement  on  what  I  had  said  in  my  opening  remarks  in  Delhi.  I  had  said 
that  every  resident  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir,  no  matter  which  region  he  or  she 
is  from,  should  lead  a  life  of  dignity  free  from  oppression,  poverty  and  fear. 

I  have  repeated  several  times  that  for  the  UPA  Government,  the 
welfare  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir  is  of  top  most  priority.  Putting  the  tragic 
memories  of  the  past  behind  us  it  is  our  endeavour  that  we  work  together 
to  build  a  prosperous  future  for  the  state. 

However,  while  expressing  this  wish,  I  have  to  say  with  great  sorrow, 
that  there  are  some  elements  within  the  State  who  do  not  wish  this  dream 
to  become  a  reality.  Their  inhuman  acts  have  cost  many  lives,  destroyed 
many  families.  Who  these  elements  are,  we  all  know  well.  I  know  that  you 
all  are  with  me  when  I  say  that  such  activities  will  only  make  our  resolve 
even  stronger  to  ensure  that  every  resident  of  this  state  is  protected  from 
such  terrorist  acts  and  atrocities.  We  are  prepared  to  take  every  step 
towards  achieving  this  objective.  We  condemn  such  activities  and  will  en¬ 
sure  that  such  plans  fail.  All  our  sympathies  are  with  those  families  who 
have  been  affected  by  these  assaults. 

At  the  same  time,  we  realize  that  some  shameful  acts  have  occurred 
in  the  state  which  have  no  place  in  democratic  governance.  I  know  that 
this  is  a  legacy  of  the  violence  through  which  the  State  has  lived.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  we  will  in  any  way  ignore  this.  The  Chief  Minister  of 
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Jammu  &  Kashmir  has  assured  the  public  that  full  legal  action  will  be  taken 
against  those  who  are  responsible  for  these  incidents.  He  has  our  full 
support  in  this. 

As  I  said  at  the  close  of  the  First  Round  Table,  many  different  views 
had  been  expressed.  It  was  recognized  that  to  resolve  political  issues,  all 
forms  of  dialogue  should  continue.  In  this  connection,  the  dialogue  with  the 
All  Parties  Hurriyat  Conference  was  positive.  They  are  prepared  to  take 
this  forward  and  are  ready  to  prepare  specific  proposals.  I  hope  that  at  the 
appropriate  time,  they  will  also  join  the  series  of  Round  Table  Conferences 
so  that  they  can  share  their  views  with  all  of  us.  In  this  connection  I  have 
held  discussions  with  the  leaders  of  other  organizations  also,  who  had 
earlier  kept  away  from  dialogue. 

The  huge  political  challenges  are,  therefore,  to  be  continually  ad¬ 
dressed.  At  the  same  time,  the  Rs.  27,000  crore  reconstruction  plans  are 
also  moving  forward  in  which  specific  plans  for  the  development  of  Kash¬ 
mir,  Jammu  and  Ladakh  are  in  place.  For  this,  the  funding  is  largely 
through  central  assistance  and  this  year,  Rs.  830  crores  have  been  set 
aside. 


There  has  been  progress  in  the  generation  of  electricity,  creation  of 
employment  opportunities,  expansion  of  tourism  and  construction  of  roads. 
The  long-term  vision  for  Jammu  and  Kashmir  which  is  being  prepared  by 
the  Task  Force  on  Jammu  and  Kashmir  under  Dr.  Rangarajan  is  ready  to 
submit  its  report  and  the  recommendations  of  this  report  will  be  included 
in  the  11th  Five  Year  Plan.  But  there  is  no  room  for  satisfaction.  We  have 
to  increase  our  efforts  to  generate  greater  employment  opportunities. 

To  give  the  public  a  sense  of  participation  in  economic  development, 
we  need  to  improve  the  connectivity  of  villages.  Through  this,  distances  will 
be  reduced  and  far-flung  areas  will  have  access  to  modern  amenities. 

After  many  years  of  physical  and  psychological  trauma  suffered  by 
the  people,  it  is  our  duty  to  ensure  the  restoration  of  the  health  of  the 
common  man.  Together  with  efforts  to  strengthen  the  medical  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  it  has  been  decided  to  give  the  Jammu  Medical  College  the  status  of 
an  AIIMS.  Institutions  of  public  health  and  education  have  to  be  strength¬ 
ened  and  increased.  This  will  help  the  common  man  address  day-to-day 
problems.  What  are  those  problems  ?  It  is  necessary  for  all  of  us  to  reflect 
on  this. 

Simultaneously,  in  the  light  of  the  changing  environment,  we  are 
reviewing  the  cases  of  all  detainees.  Included  in  this  is  a  review  of  the  cases 
of  those  crossed  over  after  violating  our  laws  and  who  are  now  anxious  to 
come  home.  Internal  security  receives  our  continuing  attention.  I  would 
also  like  to  mention  that  security  forces  are  here  to  protect  the  people  and 
their  stay  here  is  based  on  this. 
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It  is  our  effort  and  desire  that  there  should  be  prosperity  on  both  sides 
of  the  line  of  control.  For  this,  we  wish  that  those  new  highways  which  are 
opening  up  between  the  two  areas  on  both  sides  should  be  used  not  only 
for  travel  or  tourism  but  also  for  trade  and  commerce. 

There  are  two  dimensions  to  the  problems  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir. 
One  is  the  relationship  between  Delhi  and  Srinagar  and  the  other  is  the 
relationship  between  Delhi  and  Islamabad.  These  two  dimensions  are  of 
course  different  but  each  affects  the  other.  In  your  exchange  of  ideas  here, 
I  want  you  to  keep  this  in  mind. 

There  are  several  institutions  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  which  can 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  democracy.  The  State  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mission,  and  the  Accountability  Commission  need  to  be  strengthened.  Your 
State  Assembly  is  considering  a  new  Right  to  Information  Act  under  which 
an  Information  Commission  can  be  established.  As  we  are  all  aware,  the 
result  of  the  last  few  years  of  terrorism  is  that  this  State,  which  at  one  time 
was  a  symbol  of  religious  tolerance,  has  become  victim  to  communal 
tensions.  We  need  to  take  steps  here  which  will  integrate  minorities  and 
make  them  feel  secure. 

I  propose  that  in  today’s  Round  Table  Conference,  we  focus  our 
discussions  on  the  following: 

First,  what  are  those  political  institutions  and  arrangements  which  can 
strengthen  the  relationship  between  the  state  and  centre?  We  can  focus  on, 
among  others,  security  of  the  people,  human  rights  and  good  governance. 

Second,  how  can  the  different  regions  in  this  state,  while  recognizing 
their  distinct  identities,  be  brought  closer  to  each  other? 

Third,  what  is  the  economic  future  of  the  state? 

Fourth,  what  are  those  steps  that  are  needed  to  restore  public  self- 
confidence.  Each  region  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  has  a  distinct  identity. 
How  can  these  be  strengthened  so  that  they  can  blossom?  How  can  we 
harmonise  relations  between  them? 

And  finally,  what  are  those  institutional  arrangements  which  can  bring 
people  from  both  sides  of  the  LoC  closer  to  each  other? 

In  my  view,  the  series  of  Round  Table  Conferences  is  not  only  im¬ 
portant  for  Jammu  and  Kashmir  but  for  the  whole  of  India.  During  your 
discussions,  I  request  that  you  may  remember  that  it  is  not  only  the  eyes 
of  the  people  of  this  state  that  are  on  you  but  those  of  the  whole  world. 

Let  us  work  together  and  take  steps  towards  peace  and  prosperity. 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  your  views  over  the  next  two  days. 


A  Vision  for  Lasting  Peace  in 
Jammu  &  Kashmir 

“A 

XmT  THE  OUTSET,  let  me  thank  all  of  you  who  have  participated 
in  the  deliberations  over  the  last  two  days  and  have  made  this  conference 
lively,  interesting  and  certainly  very  productive.  We  began  this  process 
three  months  ago  in  February  in  New  Delhi  and  I  had  mentioned  then  that 
this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  process  and  not  a  one  off  event.  The 
purpose,  as  I  had  said  earlier,  was  to  look  at  evolving  a  consensus  among 
different  groups  and  sections  of  society  on  issues  related  to  Jammu  & 
Kashmir. 

I  believe,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  will  agree,  that  we  have  had 
fruitful  and  engaging  discussions  over  these  two  days.  A  wide  diversity  of 
views  have  been  expressed  and  I  believe,  that  is  the  strength  of  this  Round 
Table  process  which  has  now  become  a  forum  to  tap  into  a  wide  range 
of  opinion  that  exists  among  political  parties,  civil  society  organizations  and 
others. 

As  I  have  heard  all  of  you  over  the  last  two  days,  the  recurring  theme 
that  has  been  emerging  from  speaker  after  speaker  is  that,  while  the 
Round  Table  process  has  its  advantages  and  utility,  we  need  to  have  a 
mechanism  which  can  give  concrete  shape  to  the  ideas  expressed  here,  a 
mechanism  which  can  provide  opportunities  for  meeting  more  frequently 
in  smaller  groups,  a  mechanism  which  can  focus  on  the  specific  issues,  one 
at  a  time,  and  find  a  common  ground  and  forge  a  consensus  in  this 
diversity.  We  have  all  had  the  chance  to  express  our  views  -  both  in  Delhi 
and  in  Srinagar  -  and  I  believe  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  to  agree  on  the 
concrete  mechanism  for  taking  this  process  forward  so  that  we  can  address 
issues  which  concern  the  people  of  this  beautiful  state. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  details  of  a  mechanism  which  can  carry 
forward  the  process,  I  would  like  to  dwell  on  some  of  the  more  immediate 
issues  which  have  been  raised  in  the  Conference. 

I  do  realize  that  the  people  of  the  state  are  put  to  a  certain  degree 
of  inconvenience  because  of  the  prevailing  security  situation.  But  it  must 
be  understood  that  this  scenario  is  the  result  of  the  ongoing  actions  of 
certain  elements  who  disturb  the  peace  in  the  state.  I  have  instructed  the 
security  forces  to  be  more  mindful  of  human  rights  and  be  sensitive  to  the 
liberties  and  self  respect  of  ordinary  people.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  our 
collective  responsibility  to  create  an  atmosphere  where  the  people  of  the 
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state  can  be  free  from  the  fear  of  oppression  and  terrorist  activities  and  can 
go  about  their  normal  lives  like  their  fellow  countrymen.  If  this  requires 
strengthening  the  state  police  -  both  in  numbers  and  materially  -  the 
central  government  would  be  willing  to  support  that. 

Another  issue  of  immediate  concern  is  the  relief  that  we  can 
immediately  provide  to  those  affected  by  terrorist  activities  and  the  state 
response  to  that.  I  have  spoken  in  the  past  of  the  need  to  overcome 
animosities  and  moving  forward  in  restoring  normalcy  in  the  state.  In  the 
context  of  today’s  Round  Table  and  the  voices  we  have  heard,  it  is 
important  that  in  our  effort  at  nation  building,  we  win  back  as  our  own  the 
destitute  families  of  those  terrorists  who  have  been  killed  in  police  action. 
We  have  initiated  a  number  of  schemes  for  rehabilitation  of  orphans  of 
those  who  were  victims  of  terrorism.  Such  schemes  must  be  extended  to 
all  orphans  who  will  need  help  in  building  for  themselves  a  life  free  from 
violence  and  perceived  revenge,  as  upright  citizens  of  this  great  state  and 
of  India.  A  number  of  national  level  NGOs  have  been  in  this  field  since 
1994,  of  which  the  Rajiv  Gandhi  Foundation  with  its  Project  Interact  was 
the  first.  Since  then  a  number  of  local  organizations  have  joined  in  this 
endeavour  through  orphanages  and  schools.  I  assure  you  that  this  is  an 
area  where  we  can  all  work  together,  in  ensuring  that  we  provide  succor 
and  relief  to  all  destitute  widows  and  orphans  of  anyone  killed  in  violence 
in  the  state.  This  will  be  our  surest  and  immediate  contribution  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  that  we  all  crave.  I  will  ask  the  Home  Ministry  and 
the  State  Government  to  work  out  a  credible  mechanism  of  support  for 
these  families. 

Another  issue  of  concern  that  has  been  raised  by  many  speakers  is 
the  problem  of  detention  under  various  acts.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  atmosphere  that  pervaded  the  state  in  the  first  phase  of  violence  that 
engulfed  Kashmir,  many  had  faced  arrest.  A  Screening  Committee  had 
been  set  up  under  Governor’s  Rule  to  review  all  cases,  thus  leading  to  the 
release  of  a  number  of  young  men  found  to  be  innocent,  who  were  able 
to  return  to  a  useful  life.  At  my  instance,  the  Home  Ministry  has  examined 
all  cases  of  detention  and  in  two  rounds,  released  detenus  against  whom 
there  are  no  serious  cases.  It  has  been  mentioned  here  that  a  number  of 
young  men  continue  to  languish  in  prison  although  the  enormity  of  their 
offences  were  not  of  so  heinous  a  nature.  I  will  request  the  Home  Ministry 
to  periodically  review  on  a  quarterly  basis  all  such  cases  of  detention  and 
release  those  that  can  be  released.  Let  this  now  be  not  linked  to  meetings 
and  conferences  but  an  ongoing  process.  My  own  office  will  monitor  this 
every  quarter. 

The  issue  of  economic  development  of  the  state,  creation  of  job 
opportunities  and  effective  utilization  of  funds  has  been  a  recurring  theme. 
In  addition  to  establishing  a  mechanism  -  which  I  will  elaborate  later  -  I 
assure  everyone  that  no  efforts  will  be  spared  for  the  economic 
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empowerment  of  the  people  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir.  Whatever  projects  - 
such  as  the  Nimmo-Bazgo  and  Chutuk  -  are  pending  government  approval, 
will  be  expedited. 

The  problem  of  displacement  of  people  is  a  live  one.  I  do  realize  that 
lives  have  been  disrupted,  livelihoods  have  been  lost  and  homes  uprooted 
as  a  result  of  this.  In  addition  to  the  efforts  at  restoring  normalcy  in  state 
to  facilitate  their  return,  I  request  the  state  government  to  expedite  the 
issue  of  identity  cards  to  migrant  families  in  a  time-bound  manner  in  the 
next  6  months. 

In  my  opening  remarks,  I  mentioned  that  there  are  two  dimensions 
to  the  problems  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir  -  one  being  the  relationship 
between  Delhi  and  Srinagar  and  the  other  being  the  relationship  between 
Delhi  and  Islamabad.  I  have  said  repeatedly  to  President  Musharraf  and  the 
people  of  Pakistan  that  we  are  sincerely  committed  to  peace  and 
development  in  this  region.  Our  government  is  committed  to  resolving  all 
outstanding  issues  with  Pakistan,  including  the  issue  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir. 
There  is  also  realization  that  terrorism  is  an  enemy  of  civilized  societies. 

In  my  speech  while  launching  the  Amritsar-Nankana  Sahib  bus 
service,  I  had  said  that  the  normalization  of  relations  between  India  and 
Pakistan  will  open  up  enormous  opportunities  for  an  accelerated  rate  of 
economic  growth.  We  must  encourage  people-to-people  contacts  between 
both  sides.  It  is  through  such  contacts  that  we  can  explore  a  vision  for  a 
cooperative  common  future  for  our  two  nations  -  a  future  where  peace 
prevails,  where  relations  are  friendly,  where  our  citizens  rejoice  in  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  other  country. 

The  vision  that  guides  us  is  that  the  destinies  of  our  peoples  are 
interlinked.  That  our  two  countries  must  therefore  devise  effective  cooperative 
strategies  to  give  concrete  shape  and  meaning  to  this  shared  vision.  We  are 
sincerely  committed  to  the  prosperity,  unity,  development  and  well-being 
of  Pakistan.  We  want  all  the  people  of  South  Asia  to  live  a  life  of  dignity 
and  self-respect.  When  our  neighbours  live  in  peace,  we  live  in  peace. 

The  peace  process  with  Pakistan,  as  discussions  at  the  Round  Table 
Conference  have  revealed,  has  generated  high  expectations.  I  am  glad  that 
this  process  has  received  demonstrable  public  support.  We  are  awaiting 
Pakistan’s  response  on  some  concrete  suggestions  which  we  have  made. 

In  order  to  move  forward,  we  need  to  move  ahead  step  by  step.  We 
must  have  the  courage  to  see  each  other  as  supporting  the  other  for  the 
realization  of  a  better  tomorrow  for  all  the  people  of  India  and  Pakistan. 

I  have  stated  earlier  and  will  repeat  once  again,  that  I  have  a  vision  that 
the  peace  making  process  must  ultimately  culminate  in  our  two  countries 
entering  into  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  Security  and  Friendship  to  give  meaning 
and  substance  to  our  quest  for  shared  goals. 
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I  now  come  to  the  issue  of  establishing  credible  mechanisms  for 
carrying  this  dialogue  forward.  Based  on  the  various  suggestions  made,  I 
would,  therefore  like  to  propose  that  we  set  up  Working  Groups  comprising 
members  from  amongst  those  present  or  those  nominated  by  parties  and 
groups  who  could  look  more  closely  at  the  broad  issues  and  problems.  I 
am  sure  all  of  you  would  agree  that  this  would  be  the  best  way  to  move 
forward  and  ensure  that  the  views  of  different  segments  are  incorporated 
into  the  process.  My  suggestion  is  for  the  creation  of  five  Working  Groups: 

Group  I :  Confidence-building  measures  across  segments  of  society 
in  the  State 

The  Group  will  evolve  : 

•  Measures  to  improve  the  condition  of  people  affected  by  militancy 

•  Schemes  to  rehabilitate  all  orphans  and  widows  affected  by  militancy 

•  Issues  relating  to  the  relaxation  of  conditions  for  persons  who  have 
foresworn  militancy. 

•  An  effective  rehabilitation  policy,  including  employment,  for  Kashmiri 
Pandit  migrants 

•  An  approach  considering  issues  relating  to  return  of  Kashmiri  youth 
from  areas  controlled  by  Pakistan 

•  Measures  to  protect  and  preserve  the  unique  cultural  and  religious 
heritage  of  the  State. 

Group  II  :  Strengthening  relations  across  the  Line  of  Control  : 

To  recommend  measures  to  : 

•  Simplify  procedures  to  facilitate  travel  across  the  Line  of  Control 

•  increase  goods  traffic 

•  expand  people-to-people  contact,  including  promotion  of  pilgrimage 
and  group  tourism 

•  open  up  new  routes  such  as  Kargil-Skardu  etc. 

Group  III  :  Economic  development  : 

To  evolve  a  strategy  that  ensures  : 

•  balanced  economic  development  and  employment  generation 

•  balanced  regional  and  sub-regional  development  within  the  State. 

Group  IV  :  Ensuring  Good  Governance 

To  consider  effective  measures  to  : 

•  Increase  responsiveness,  accountability  and  transparency  of  the 
administration. 
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•  Strengthen  local  self-government. 

•  Effectively  monitor  developmental  programmes 

•  Institute  zero  tolerance  for  human  rights  violations. 

•  Strengthen  the  Right  to  Information 

•  Provide  adequate  security  to  all  segments  of  society,  particularly  the 
minority  communities. 

Group  V  :  Strengthening  relations  between  the  State  and  the 
Centre 

To  deliberate  on  : 

•  Matters  relating  to  the  special  status  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  within  the 
Indian  Union. 

•  Methods  of  strengthening  democracy,  secularism  and  the  rule  of  law  in 
the  State. 

This  group  will  also  deliberate  on  effective  devolution  of  powers 
among  different  regions  to  meet  regional,  sub-regional  and  ethnic  aspirations. 
The  groups  may  co-opt  experts  if  they  so  desire.  The  State  government 
will  extend  logistic  support. 

If  there  is  general  agreement  regarding  the  Working  Groups  and  the 
subjects  they  would  cover,  may  I  also  suggest  that  we  consider  appointing 
suitable  Convenor  for  each  of  the  Working  Groups.  The  choice  of 
Convenor  could  be  yours  or  if  you  like  I  could  request  the  Chief  Minister 
to  finalise  the  choice.  The  composition  of  the  Working  Groups  could  be 
decided  in  consultation  with  all  of  you  though  this  may  take  some  time. 

My  earnest  appeal  to  you  is  to  see  this  opportunity  for  you  as 
people’s  representative  to  make  a  material  contribution  to  the  problems 
that  we  have  been  discussing  for  many  decades  now  and  arrive  at  an 
understanding  and  a  consensus  on  what  needs  to  be  done.  I  am  not 
minimizing  the  difficulties  that  lie  ahead  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
beginning  and  a  substantive  contribution  of  this  Round  Table  Conference. 
Once  the  Working  Groups  have  completed  their  task  we  could  discuss  their 
recommendations  in  an  another  Round  Table  Conference.” 
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On  Media 


The  Tribune — A  Partner  in 
Nation’s  Development 

I  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  here  today  among  so  many  friends  and 
among  those  who  put  together  my  morning  newspaper!  I  have  been  a 
loyal  reader  of  The  Tribune  all  my  life.  It  is  now  a  habit  that  I  see  no  reason 
to  give  up.  Like  my  morning  cup  of  tea  and  my  morning  walk!  There  is 
no  better  way  of  starting  a  day  than  getting  your  favourite  newspaper. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  assuring  oneself  that  all  is  well  with  the  world, 
than  seeing  your  newspaper  at  your  doorstep  every  morning. 

Reading  a  newspaper  is  a  habit,  a  second  nature  to  all  of  us.  It 
competes  today  with  other  media  for  our  attention,  but  I  cannot  imagine 
it  will  ever  be  replaced.  Well,  I  can  speak  for  myself  and  say  that  I  cannot 
imagine  life  without  a  morning  dose  of  The  Tribune!  Even  when  I  lived  in 
distant  lands,  I  would  make  sure  that  The  Tribune  was  delivered  to  me. 

I  am  even  more  delighted  to  be  here  because  The  Tribune  is  edited 
by  my  friend,  Shri  H  K  Dua,  and  is  run  by  a  trust  of  eminent  and  patriotic 
men  for  whom  I  have  great  affection  and  regard.  Justice  Pathak,  Justice 
Sodhi,  Dr  Bambha,  Mr  Talwar  and  Mr  Vohra.  I  compliment  them,  and  the 
entire  staff  of  The  Tribune,  for  upholding  the  highest  standards  of  good 
journalism. 

This  great  newspaper’s  journey  through  125  years  is  a  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  vision  of  its  founder  Sardar  Dayal  Singh  Majithia.  Imbued 
with  liberal  values  and  committed  to  fight  obscurantism  and  superstition, 
Sardar  Majithia  wanted  to  use  the  Tribune  as  a  means  of  reforming  society. 
He  was  passionately  committed  to  the  education  and  social  upliftment  of 
downtrodden  sections  of  society. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  to  learn  that  at  its  very  inception  in  February 
1881,  the  pioneers  who  launched  Tribune  had  put  out  a  statement  of  their 
objectives  in  words  that  ring  true  even  today.  The  statement  called  “About 
Ourselves”,  boldly  declared  that  Tribune  had  no  pet  theories  to  maintain 
and  no  personal  interest  to  serve.  That  it  was  not  motivated  by  pecuniary 
gain.  That  it  believed  that  public  good  was  advanced  more  by  charity  and 
moderation  than  by  rancor  and  harsh  words.  The  Tribune  hoped  “to  ad¬ 
vocate  the  cause  of  the  mute  masses  fairly  and  temperately”.  It  wanted  to 
represent  public  opinion  and  to  create  and  educate  such  opinion.  It  steered 
itself  clear  of  any  particular  class,  creed  or  party  line  and  championed  the 
cause  of  the  people  and  resolved  to  speak  against  class  interests  in  case 
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they  clashed  with  the  welfare  of  the  masses.  It  thus  stood  for  the  people 
and  made  journalism  an  instrument  of  service  to  the  people. 

Over  the  years,  Tribune  has  been  well  served  by  a  galaxy  of  eminent 
editors.  During  the  days  of  the  freedom  struggle,  Mahatma  Gandhi  often 
came  to  the  defence  of  Tribune’s  editors  like  Kalinath  Ray  and  Surendranath 
Ghosh  when  they  bothered  British  authorities  with  their  defiant  writing. 
More  recently  we  have  all  admired  the  professionalism  and  wisdom  of  such 
eminent  editors  as  Prem  Bhatia,  V.N.  Narayanan,  Hari  Jai  Singh  and  of 
course,  H.K.  Dua. 

Today  The  Tribune  has  acquired  for  itself  an  enviable  position  as  the 
window  to  northern  India.  In  this  capacity,  The  Tribune  has  a  national  and 
a  global  role  to  play.  This  region  stands  out  as  one  of  our  more  developed 
and  progressive  states.  Rising  like  a  phoenix  from  the  ashes  of  partition, 
a  traumatized  people  have  worked  hard  to  rebuild  their  homes,  their  lives 
and  their  livelihoods.  The  inspiring  leadership  of  our  freedom  fighters;  and, 
the  energy  and  creativity  of  the  people  have  made  this  region  one  of  our 
most  dynamic  ones.  I  salute  their  enterprise  and  dedication. 

This  region  has  become  the  granary  of  our  sub-continent.  This  it  did 
when  every  patriotic  farmer  of  this  blessed  land  took  to  the  Green  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  region  also  abounds  in  fruits.  Today,  the  time  has  come  for  a 
Second  Green  Revolution.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  our  Government  will 
be  able  to  put  in  place  policies  that  will  make  this  possible.  We  are  invest¬ 
ing  in  infrastructure  to  help  the  farmers  and  traders  diversify  their  product 
profile.  I  believe  we  must  do  more  to  link  India  to  the  global  market.  The 
modernization  of  Amritsar  airport  will  be  an  important  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion. 


But,  the  region  must  also  rapidly  develop  a  strong  industrial  base.  We 
should  all  feel  happy  that  Punjab  has  come  out  of  a  long  period  of  distress 
and  trouble.  It  is  now  once  again  on  the  road  to  development.  The  renewal 
of  industrial  activity  in  the  State  augurs  well.  Haryana  and  Himachal  too 
are  rapidly  becoming  attractive  industrial  destinations.  With  the  peace  process 
picking  up  pace  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  I  am  sure  that  this  state  too  will 
gradually  become  a  participant  in  the  growth  processes  propelling  India 
forward.  All  these  states  compete  with  others  to  attract  investment.  The 
media  can  play  an  important  role  in  this  regard. 

I  am  confident  that  the  workers  and  farmers  of  the  region  will  take 
its  agricultural  and  industrial  economy  forward.  I  do,  however,  think  that 
focus  should  be  given  on  the  development  of  the  knowledge  economy  and 
services  sector.  Here  too  the  media  can  play  a  role  by  bringing  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  other  parts  of  the  country  and  the  world  to  the  people  here. 

I  believe  the  media  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  shaping  public 
opinion  and  attitudes  so  that  these  keep  in  step  with  economic  evolution. 
The  modernization  of  the  mind  must  accompany  the  modernization  of  the 
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economy.  The  media  must  play  its  due  role  in  influencing  public  opinion 
so  that  liberal  values  are  reinforced.  I  was  shocked  to  discover  that  there 
has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  female  foeticide  in  the  Punjab.  This  is  a  blot 
on  the  name  of  a  valiant  and  gallant  people.  The  Punjabi  is  proud  of  his 
son  as  much  as  he  is  of  his  daughter.  Our  daughters  have  contributed  as 
much  to  the  glory  of  Punjab  as  our  sons.  I  hope  the  media  will  take  up 
in  a  big  way  a  campaign  for  gender  empowerment,  for  the  fair  treatment 
of  the  fairer  sex. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  nation  will  make  rapid  progress  on  the 
material  front  in  years  to  come.  I  am  concerned  that  we  must  make  similar 
progress  on  the  intellectual  front  as  well.  I  have  asked  Sam  Pitroda  and 
Pushp  Bhargava  to  give  leadership  to  the  Knowledge  Commission  and  give 
us  ideas  on  how  we  can  strengthen  our  knowledge  base.  This  programme 
cannot  be  just  a  programme  of  building  new  institutions.  It  must  also  be 
one  of  shaping  new  attitudes.  Of  instilling  greater  curiosity  in  the  minds  of 
our  children,  of  promoting  liberal  values,  of  reinforcing  respect  for  the  core 
values  of  our  Constitution  and  our  Republic. 

Newspapers  have  a  larger  role  to  play  in  a  democracy,  especially  in 
a  developing  country  like  ours.  They  cannot  be  mere  platforms  of  enter¬ 
tainment  and  gossip,  they  cannot  be  mere  purveyors  of  prejudice  and 
petulance.  They  must  have  a  larger  purpose.  They  must  serve  a  larger 
purpose.  Above  all,  they  must  contribute  to  a  nation’s  intellectual  vibrancy. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  The  Tribune’s  founder  Sardar  Dayal  Singh 
Majithia,  who  said  in  1880,  before  launching  the  paper: 

“Down  with  shams  and  hypocrisies  which  played  such  a  prominent 
part  in  the  life  of  the  Indian  people!  Weed  out  old  and  worn-out  customs, 
stupid  prejudices  and  superstitious  beliefs.  Do  away  with  poverty,  misery 
and  ignorance  and  pull  down  the  false  gods.  March  with  the  times,  feed 
the  good,  trample  down  the  evil  and  create  a  new  India  on  the  new  forces 
of  vitality  and  old  elements  of  wisdom.” 

Such  thoughts  should  inspire  you  even  today,  for  our  world  is  still  in 
need  of  them.  A  billion  and  more  Indians  are  waiting,  aspiring,  yearning 
to  take  their  due  place  in  the  world.  To  live  a  life  of  peace,  well-being,  self- 
respect  and  dignity.  There  is  much  that  we  must  do  to  realize  the  dreams 
that  inspire  us.  I  hope  The  Tribune  will  play  the  role  its  founders  sought 
to  light  the  way  ahead.  May  your  path  be  blessed. 


Indian  Media — The  Sentinel  of 

Our  Democracy 

I  HAVE  GREAT  pleasure  in  associating  myself  with  the  Silver  Jubilee 
Celebrations  of  the  Chandigarh  Press  Club.  Chandigarh  is  the  symbol  of 
a  new  India,  it  is  the  City  Beautiful.  At  the  time  of  its  creation,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  declared  “Let  Chandigarh  be  the  first  large  expression  of  our  genius 
flowering  on  our  newly  earned  freedom”.  Representing  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  people  of  Punjab  and  Haryana,  the  city  has  symbolized  the 
resurgence  of  modern  India. 

In  keeping  with  this  vibrancy,  the  media  in  Punjab  has  also  been  at 
the  forefront  of  journalism  in  our  country.  Many  of  our  finest  journalists  at 
the  national  level  cut  their  teeth  here  in  Chandigarh.  This  city  has  been  a 
fine  training  ground  for  journalists. 

Today  morning,  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  125th  anniver¬ 
sary  celebrations  of  The  Tribune.  The  Tribune  was  born  in  Lahore,  but  it 
blossomed  here  in  Chandigarh.  It  did  so  because  Chandigarh  provided  the 
intellectual,  social  and  political  environment  in  which  media  could  freely 
develop  and  grow.  I  salute  Chandigarh  and  the  people  of  Chandigarh.  May 
your  city  continue  to  grow  as  a  role  model  in  all  walks  of  life. 

I  would  like  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the  media  in  Punjab,  and 
indeed  in  neighbouring  Jammu  &  Kashmir,  for  standing  up  to  the  forces 
of  terrorism  and  anti-national  forces  and  for  defending  democracy  and 
democratic  values.  I  have  always  believed  in  the  importance  of  a  free 
press.  It  is  the  ultimate  check  against  the  tyranny  of  authority.  As  I  have 
often  said,  I  do  sincerely  believe  that  there  is  no  grievance,  howsoever 
extreme  and  desperate,  that  cannot  be  redressed  through  democratic  means. 

Our  democracy  gives  everyone  the  right  to  articulate  any  grievance 
in  a  democratic  manner.  However,  no  civilized  society  can  tolerate  violence 
and  extremism.  Extremism  of  any  form,  based  on  any  divisive  ideology, 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  any  civilized,  democratic  society.  Any  group  that 
claims  to  represent  the  interests  of  a  people  must  be  willing  to  test  its 
popularity  through  democratic  means  and  accept  the  people’s  verdict.  It  is 
through  the  legislature  and  in  the  media  that  public  opinion  has  to  be  won 
over  to  a  cause.  Not  by  killing  innocent  people.  Not  by  denying  media  its 
freedom  to  purvey  news  and  views. 

Many  journalists  have  defended  the  freedom  of  the  press  against  the 
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tyranny  of  terrorism,  bigotry  and  sectarianism.  They  were  willing  to  do  this 
by  paying  with  their  lives.  I  salute  the  courage  of  such  defenders  of  democ¬ 
racy.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  media  to  defend  the  liberal  space,  even  while 
giving  expression  to  all  opinions.  The  media  must  be  an  instrument  for 
moderation,  for  a  contest  of  ideas,  not  a  weapon  of  extremism,  commu- 
nalism  and  other  ideologies  of  disaffection. 

We  are  proud  of  our  media  and  its  contribution  to  shaping  public 
opinion  for  nation  building  and  social  change.  The  high  standards  of  jour¬ 
nalism  prevailing  in  our  country,  in  spite  of  the  commercial  pressures  on 
media,  testify  to  the  robust  traditions  of  independent  journalism.  Our  free 
press  has  emerged  as  an  important  guarantor  of  democratic  and  human 
rights.  Our  media  has  given  voice  to  the  voiceless.  It  has  ensured  that  every 
minority  and  marginal  group  is  heard,  is  seen,  is  involved  in  the  main¬ 
stream. 

Media  has  been  described  as  the  last  line  of  defense  for  freedom  and 
democracy.  Media  holds  a  mirror  to  society.  It  constitutes  an  early  warning 
system.  Its  assessments  on  numerous  policies  alert  the  nation  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  situation  and  signal  us  to  be  mindful  of  the  future  challenges  and 
opportunities. 

However,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  media  in  recent  times,  qualitative 
development  has  not  kept  step  with  quantitative  growth.  In  the  race  for 
capturing  markets,  journalists  have  been  encouraged  to  cut  corners,  to  take 
chances,  to  hit  and  run.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  journalists  to  take 
stock  of  how  competition  has  impacted  upon  quality. 

Consider  the  fact  that  even  one  mistake,  and  a  resultant  accident,  can 
debar  an  airline  pilot  from  ever  pursuing  his  career.  Consider  the  case  that 
one  wrong  operation  leading  to  a  life  lost,  and  a  doctor  can  no  longer 
inspire  the  confidence  of  his  patients.  One  night  of  sleeping  on  the  job  at 
a  railway  crossing,  an  avoidable  train  accident,  and  a  railwayman  gets 
suspended.  How  many  mistakes  must  a  journalist  make,  how  many  wrong 
stories,  how  many  motivated  columns  before  professional  clamps  are  placed? 
How  does  the  financial  media  deal  with  market  moving  stories  that  have 
no  basis  in  fact?  Investors  gain  and  lose,  markets  rise  and  fall,  but  what 
happens  to  those  reporters,  analysts,  editors  who  move  and  make  mar¬ 
kets? 

Are  there  professional  codes  of  conduct  that  address  these  chal¬ 
lenges?  Is  the  Press  Council  the  right  organization  to  address  these  chal¬ 
lenges?  Can  professional  organizations  of  journalists,  like  the  Press  Club 
for  example,  play  a  role?  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  Press  Club  is 
just  a  watering  hole,  a  meeting  place  and  nothing  more.  However,  I  am 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  Chandigarh  Press  Club  is  aspiring  to  be 
more.  You  have  built  conference  facilities,  meeting  rooms.  You  can  bring 
these  buildings  alive  by  making  use  of  them  to  reflect,  to  discuss,  to  debate 
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among  yourselves.  Where  is  media  headed?  How  can  you  reach  global 
professional  standards. 

Your  club  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  dynamic  and  prosperous 
regions  of  the  country.  The  region  has  immense  economic  potential  and 
it  is  for  us  to  tap  into  it.  I  have  stressed  the  importance  of  a  second  wave 
of  development  based  on  industrialisation  and  service  sector  growth  in  my 
talks  yesterday  and  today.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  path  for  the  future. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  governments  of  all  states  around 
Chandigarh  are  acutely  aware  of  this  need  and  are  working  hard  to  realise 
this  vision.  The  granary  of  India  can  become  the  knowledge  hub  of  India. 
Yesterday,  I  had  a  chance  to  see  a  presentation  on  making  Punjab  a  bio¬ 
technology  hub.  We  will  provide  all  possible  assistance  to  make  this  hap¬ 
pen.  Punjab  does  need  further  improvements  in  infrastructure.  I  will  ask  the 
railways  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  extending  the  Delhi  -  Kolkata  high 
speed  rail  corridor  to  Amritsar.  We  will  also  examine  the  proposal  for  a 
new  airport  of  international  standards  at  a  suitable  location  in  the  state. 
These  two  initiatives  would  give  a  boost  to  agricultural  exports,  particularly 
fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables.  As  far  as  roads  are  concerned,  The  Amritsar 
-Jalandhar,  Amritsar-Pathankot,  Kiratpur  -  Chandigarh  and  Ambala  - 
Chandigarh  stretches  are  being  taken  up  under  NHP  -  III.  The  Ambala- 
Jalandhar  and  Ludhiana-Chandigarh  stretches  are  proposed  to  be  6-laned 
also. 


Punjab  lacks  a  central  sector  thermal  power  plant.  I  will  ask  NTPC 
to  examine  the  feasibility  of  a  coal  based  power  plant  and  if  this  is  viable, 
we  will  ensure  that  this  materialises  soon.  Opening  up  trade  and  transport 
with  our  neighbour  Pakistan  can  provide  an  additional  thrust  to  the  economy 
here.  We  will  work  sincerely  towards  this  end.  We  will  also  help  PGI  to  set 
up  new  medical  departments  so  that  it  continues  to  be  in  the  forefront  of 
medical  care.  It  is  necessary  for  Punjab  to  attract  investment  -  both  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign  -  so  that  the  growth  momentum  can  be  regained.  The 
thrust  on  IT  and  bio-technology  will  certainly  help.  We  will  provide  an 
enabling  environment  through  investments  in  infrastructure  to  make  this 
happen.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

A  Press  Club  must  have  an  agenda,  a  larger  professional  purpose.  I 
was  happy  to  learn  that  the  Chandigarh  Press  Club  had  organized  the  Panj 
Darya  Media  Conference  in  January  this  year  bringing  together  media 
personalities  from  Chandigarh  and  Lahore.  The  media  can  play  a  positive 
role  in  promoting  better  understanding  between  nations,  between  commu¬ 
nities,  between  social  groups. 

Clearly,  you  have  given  your  Press  Club  a  larger  agenda  by  proposing 
to  build  a  Media  Tower.  I  hope  this  will  be  yet  another  modern  landmark 
in  the  landscape  of  the  city  indicating  its  vibrant  and  forward-looking  char¬ 
acter.  I  wish  you  well  in  your  programmes.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  succeed 
in  bringing  about  a  significant  change  in  the  way  the  media  is  perceived 
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in  your  city.  This  will  inspire  your  colleagues  in  other  cities  to  also  follow 
suit. 


I  have  great  pleasure  in  congratulating  all  those  associated  with  the 
Press  Club  of  Chandigarh  on  the  occasion  of  its  silver  jubilee  and  extending 
the  good  wishes  for  their  future  success. 


Journalism  for  Change — The 
Need  of  the  Hour 

I  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  here  at  this  very  special  occasion.  We  are 
here  to  recognize  the  good  work  of  good  journalists,  and  also  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  great  publisher.  I  was  unable  to  join  the  Indian  Express 
family  at  the  Ramnath  Goenka  Centenary  celebrations  in  2004.  I  therefore 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Ramnathji’s  memory.  He  built  this 
great  institution  of  The  Indian  Express  with  passion  and  dedication. 

As  my  friend  George  Varghese  has  written  in  his  biography  of 
Ramnathji,  he  was  a  man  of  many  parts.  A  freedom  fighter,  a  Gandhian 
worker,  a  politician,  a  merchart,  a  real  estate  developer  and  industrialist, 
a  newspaper  magnate  and,  above  all,  a  patriotic  Indian.  Few  publishers 
have  defended  the  freedom  of  the  press  with  as  much  passion  and  convic¬ 
tion  as  he  did.  Therefore,  I  am  personally  very  pleased  that  the  Express 
Group  has  instituted  these  awards  for  excellence  in  journalism  in  Ramnathji’s 
memory.  It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  man  who  greatly  valued  professional 
excellence  in  journalism. 

Sometime  back,  speaking  at  the  Chandigarh  Press  Club,  I  had  ex¬ 
pressed  my  concerns  about  the  rapid  quantitative  growth  of  our  media 
outpacing  qualitative  development.  The  pressures  of  competition  have 
hobbled  professionalism  and  encouraged  some  unhealthy  trends.  I  was 
heartened,  however,  by  the  reaction  of  many  media  professionals  to  my 
observations.  I  was  happy  to  see  many  turn  their  torch  inward  and  intro¬ 
spect.  The  Editors  Guild  of  India  responded  in  a  most  professional  manner. 

I  hope  the  debate  within  media,  about  trends  in  media,  has  helped 
strengthen  the  hands  of  journalists  who  are  proud  of  their  professionalism. 

I  am  sure  the  Ramnath  Goenka  Awards  will  further  encourage  the  growth 
of  a  professional  approach  to  journalism.  India  is  fortunate  to  have  a  free 
and  vibrant  media.  We  must  defend  its  freedom  and  foster  its  vibrancy. 

As  I  have  said  before,  freedom  of  press  is  more  than  just  the  freedom 
of  publishers  and  editors.  It  is  the  freedom  of  society  to  have  its  voice 
heard.  The  exercise  of  this  freedom  does  require,  as  your  motto  proclaims, 
a  “journalism  of  courage”.  However,  it  also  requires  a  journalism  of  hon-  . 
esty  and  integrity.  A  journalism  of  toil  and  hard  work.  I  also  believe  that 
a  “journalism  of  courage”  is  not  just  about  giving  voice  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  shout,  but  it  is  about  giving  voice  to  the  voiceless  and  to  those 
who  choose  to  be  silent.  I  submit  to  you  that  a  “journalism  of  courage”  also 
implies  taking  sides.  Objectivity  does  not  imply  neutrality.  It  implies  respect 
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for  truth  and  facts,  and  a  willingness  to  take  positions,  howsoever  contrarian 
or  contentious. 

I  have  heard  my  friend  Arun  Shourie,  a  distinguished  editor  of  The 
Indian  Express,  and  a  compatriot  of  Ramnathji,  decry  a  trend  in  journalism 
where  every  discussion  is  turned  into  a  debate.  Perhaps  that  is  because 
debates  are  entertaining,  and  discussions  are  boring.  But  there  is  a  down¬ 
side  to  this  trend.  A  discussion  can  facilitate  a  consensus.  A  debate  invari¬ 
ably  divides  opinion.  There  are  many  issues  of  great  public  and  national 
interest,  where  a  debate  is  useful,  but  where  a  consensus  is  necessary. 
Getting  rivals  to  disagree  and  turn  debate  into  a  gladiatorial  sport,  maybe 
entertaining  and  commercially  rewarding.  But  does  it  help  society  move 
forward?  Our  democracy  may  be  better  off  if  we  can  increase  the  area  of 
agreement,  rather  than  sharpen  disagreements.  I  would  like  you  to  reflect 
on  these  issues.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Our  polity  has  come  to  terms  with  coalition  Governments.  Political 
parties  of  varying  hues  and  diverse  constituencies  are  trying  to  work  to¬ 
gether  in  complex  coalitions.  For  a  country  to  move  forward,  any  Govern¬ 
ment  has  to  ensure  consensus  on  many  issues  across  a  wide  spectrum  of 
political  opinion.  The  national  media  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  the 
process  of  consensus  building.  If  media  is  content  with  focusing  only  on 
disagreements,  who  will  widen  the  area  of  agreement? 

In  free  societies  there  are  bound  to  be  extreme  positions  taken  on 
many  issues.  But  a  great  majority  of  people  normally  occupy  a  consensual 
middle  ground.  To  say  that  there  are  opposing  views  on  an  issue  is  not 
enough.  More  often  than  not,  the  majority  view  is  a  middle  view.  Those 
who  articulate  extreme  views  tend  to  be  vocal.  Their  voice  is  heard  more 
often  on  television,  and  in  newspapers.  All  of  this  is,  perhaps,  more  en¬ 
tertaining.  Mass  media  may  give  greater  expression  to  those  who  are  vocal 
and  articulate,  but  it  is  the  electoral  process  that  reflects  the  will  of  the 
silent  majority.  No  democratically  elected  Government  can  ignore  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  silent  majority. 

We  often  say  that  we  are  a  plural  society  and  that  our  nationhood  is 
a  celebration  of  Unity  in  Diversity.  But  we  do  not  always  remember  that 
this  unity  has  been  made  possible  by  our  ability  to  arrive  at  a  consensual 
common  ground  on  most  policy  issues.  If  every  viewpoint  insists  that  it 
reflects  the  Truth,  then  diversity  will  manifest  itself  in  disarray,  in  anarchy, 
in  a  social  and  political  impasse.  How  then  is  unity  possible? 

Our  democracy  was  not  built  on  the  simple  principle  of  the  rule  of 
the  majority.  It  was,  I  believe,  built  on  the  idea  of  Unity  in  Diversity.  That 
is  the  most  important  idea  that  Gandhiji  and  Panditji  gave  us.  The  idea  of 
building  a  consensus.  It  is  a  great  liberal  idea.  It  rejects  extremes  and 
extremism.  I  believe  it  is  an  idea  that  our  media  must  grapple  with,  come 
to  terms  with  and  promote  in  its  own  way. 
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You  have  a  social  responsibility,  as  an  institution  and  a  pillar  of  our 
democracy,  to  facilitate  a  consensus.  You  have  a  responsibility  to  uphold 
and  articulate  liberal  values  and  empower  liberalism.  You  can  of  course 
purvey  the  views  of  those  who  take  extreme  positions.  But  you  owe  it  to 
your  audience,  and  our  nation,  to  place  those  views  in  their  context,  in  a 
perspective. 

It  is  the  great  strength  of  a  democracy,  and  the  democratic  process, 
that  it  eschews  extremes.  It  forces  every  extremist  political  formation  to 
moderate  itself  and  to  move  to  the  center  to  be  able  to  move  to  the  center- 
stage.  The  political  development  of  India  stands  testimony  to  this  great 
truth.  Political  movements  that  were  launched  in  pursuit  of  extreme  and 
sectarian  causes,  some  with  ostensibly  anti-national  objectives,  have  over 
time  moderated  themselves.  They  chose  to  join  the  national  mainstream. 
They  chose  to  move  to  the  political  center,  away  from  the  periphery  of 
politics.  Who  could  have  imagined  fifty  years  ago  that  a  political  party  in 
Tamil  Nadu  created  to  champion  secessionism  would  one  day  move  to  the 
very  heart  of  our  national  politics? 

Who  could  have  imagined  fifty  years  ago  that  a  Communist  leader, 
belonging  to  a  party  that  pledged  itself  to  overthrow  “bourgeois  democ¬ 
racy”  and  establish  the  “dictatorship  of  the  proletariat”,  would  so  proudly 
and  dignifiedly  occupy  the  chair  of  the  Speaker  of  our  Lok  Sabha?  Democ¬ 
racy  and  the  electoral  process  have  a  logic  of  their  own.  They  make  it 
possible  for  those  who  are  disaffected  to  feel  that  they  belong.  In  this 
process  of  moderation  and  consensus  building,  the  media  must  play  a 
constructive  role. 

Our  nation  is  standing  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era.  As  I  have  said 
so  often,  the  world  wants  India  to  do  well.  There  are  no  external  con¬ 
straints  on  our  development.  For  us  to  realize  the  full  potential  of  our 
people,  we  must  overcome  the  hurdles  at  home  and  the  roadblocks  in  our 
mind.  I  believe  it  was  Karl  Marx  who  once  said,  “when  an  idea  captures 
the  minds  of  men,  it  becomes  a  material  force.”  You  are  in  the  business 
of  capturing  the  minds  of  people,  of  shaping  ideas  and  thereby  transform¬ 
ing  society.  I  hope  these  awards  will  encourage  more  of  our  journalists  to 
pursue  the  journalism  of  change.  I  wish  you  well  in  your  endeavours.  May 
your  path  be  blessed. 


XIII 

Science  &  Technology 


Chandigarh  Technology 
Park — Exploring  New 

Opportunities  of  Growth 

It  GIVES  ME  great  pleasure  to  address  you  on  the  occasion  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  Rajiv  Gandhi  Chandigarh  Technology  Park.  It  is  indeed 
befitting  that  this  significant  project,  spread  over  an  area  of  123  acres  in 
the  first  phase,  should  be  named  after  our  former  Prime  Minister,  late  Shri 
Rajiv  Gandhi.  He  was  a  great  visionary  with  a  passion  for  IT  and  strongly 
advocated  the  use  of  technology  in  all  its  facets  for  taking  India  to  the 
forefront  of  the  economies  of  the  world. 

Large  scale  employment  opportunities  for  our  youth,  in  the  services 
sector  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  in  the  IT  and  BPO  sectors,  are  enabling 
young  people  with  appropriate  educational  backgrounds  to  be  part  of  the 
momentum  that  is  taking  India  forward  towards  becoming  a  prosperous 
nation.  More  and  more  cities  and  towns  of  our  country  are  attracting 
investment  from  knowledge  companies  wanting  to  tap  into  our  skilled 
manpower  base.  They  span  a  wide  spectrum  of  activities  -  from  high  end 
Research  and  Development  and  software  development  to  call  centres  and 
outsourcing  of  other  forms.  Chandigarh  is  one  of  the  cities  which  is  poised 
to  join  the  front  ranks  of  IT  cities  like  Bangalore,  Chennai,  Hyderabad  and 
Gurgaon. 

This  is  a  region  which  has  been  the  granary  of  India.  It  has  been  the 
pioneer  of  the  Green  Revolution  which  transformed  Indian  agriculture.  The 
hard  work  of  the  farmers  of  the  region  has  made  this  possible  and  the 
states  of  this  region  are  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the  country.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  growth  momentum  generated  by  the  growth  of  agriculture 
in  the  60s  and  70s  has  not  been  maintained  in  the  last  decade. 
Industrialisation  of  the  region,  which  was  necessary  for  the  second  round 
of  transformation  has  lagged  behind  other  regions.  When  I  talk  to  indus¬ 
trialists,  they  talk  of  the  immense  potential  of  this  region.  They  also  talk 
of  the  infrastructure  deficit  which  is  a  constraint  in  realising  this  potential. 

If  the  region  is  to  continue  as  the  most  prosperous  one  in  India,  it 
needs  a  second  wave  of  development.  This  has  to  be  anchored  around 
rapid  industrialisation  and  the  growth  of  the  services  sector.  The  growth  of 
the  knowledge  economy,  the  possibilities  of  outsourcing  being  opened  up 
by  technological  developments  and  the  rapid  integration  of  the  Indian 
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economy  into  the  global  trading  system  are  throwing  up  enormous  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  are  waiting  to  be  tapped.  Chandigarh,  and  the  region  around 
it,  has  the  right  human  resource  base  to  tap  into  this  favourable  environ¬ 
ment  and  lead  the  region  to  a  new  dawn.  I  am  certain  that  the  Chandigarh 
Technology  Park  will  be  the  turning  point  in  the  economic  transformation 
of  the  region. 

Chandigarh  is  the  hub  of  North  India  and  has,  over  the  years,  trans¬ 
formed  itself  into  a  city  of  economic  importance.  The  growth  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  revolution  in  the  country  was  earlier  limited  primarily  to  a  few 
states,  which  took  the  lead  in  attracting  investment  from  Indian  and  foreign 
multi-national  companies.  Of  late,  however,  technology  investments  have 
been  spreading  and  Chandigarh  has  become  a  popular  destination  for 
companies  in  the  knowledge  sector.  Dell  Computers,  Quark,  Infosys  and 
DLF  here  in  the  Rajiv  Gandhi  Chandigarh  Technology  Park  have  ushered 
in  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  technological  innovation  in  this  region. 

It  is  significant  that  this  Technology  Park  has  attracted  interest  not 
only  from  Indian  firms  like  Infosys  but  also  from  multinationals  like  IBM. 
The  Technology  Park  would  consist  of  flexible  options  for  large  and  small 
companies  including  an  Entrepreneur  Development  Centre  which  will  also 
consist  of  a  state  of  the  art  plug  and  play  research  facility.  This  would 
enable  small  companies  to  occupy  space  on  an  incubation  basis.  With  an 
employment  potential  of  over  20,000  in  the  IT/BPO  sector  and  many 
other  persons  in  the  tertiary  sector,  this  Technology  Park  can  be  the 
anchor  of  many  such  projects  in  the  region.  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
companies  such  as  Infosys  and  DLF  are  investing  a  total  of  about  Rs.500 
Crores  in  the  park  thereby  boosting  the  economy  of  the  region  as  a  whole. 

I  understand  that  the  first  phase  of  this  Park  is  already  booked  and 
a  second  phase  is  being  developed  adjacent  to  this  which  will  also  be  an 
Integrated  Technology  Habitat  which  will  provide  support  facilities  and 
infrastructural  backup  to  the  occupants  of  this  Park.  This  will  include  hous¬ 
ing,  community  infrastructure  and  commercial  areas.  All  modern  amenities 
required  by  professionals  would  be  available  here.  By  planning  this  project 
in  a  holistic  manner,  Chandigarh  Administration  has  displayed  foresight 
and  planning  which  is  commensurate  with  the  character  of  this  beautiful 
city  planned  by  Le  Corbusier  and  conceived  by  Pt.  Nehru  as  a  modern 
capital  city. 

Such  planned  development  is  essential  to  sustain  the  comparative 
advantage  that  our  country  enjoys  by  virtue  of  having  a  large  reservoir  of 
qualified  youth  who  are  second  to  none  in  their  ability  to  deliver  high  value 
services.  It  is  necessary  that  all  Technology  Parks  in  the  country  have  such 
a  provision  for  related  facilities  so  that  infrastructural  deficiencies  do  not 
reduce  the  attractiveness  of  our  country.  It  is  vital  that  projects  such  as  this 
one  should  be  planned  with  a  long  term  vision  so  that  they  contribute  to 
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the  growth  of  the  city  and  benefit  the  local  population  rather  than  increas¬ 
ing  the  burden  on  the  city’s  infrastructure. 

I  am  also  happy  to  note  that  the  Rajiv  Gandhi  Chandigarh  Technol¬ 
ogy  Park  has  been  declared  a  Special  Economic  Zone  by  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce.  By  becoming  one  of  the  first  IT  sector-  specific  SEZ’s  in  the 
country,  this  Park  can  show  the  way  to  other  such  developments  in  the 
region.  Yesterday,  I  saw  a  presentation  to  set  up  a  bio-technology  corridor 
in  Punjab.  Our  government  will  do  all  that  is  possible  to  make  this  corridor 
a  reality  so  that  Punjab  can  be  a  bio-technology  hub,  not  only  in  India  but 
for  the  world.  This  is  the  way  to  the  future.  We  must  make  it  happen. 

I  understand  that  the  Chandigarh  Training  on  Soft  Skills  (C-TOSS) 
programme  launched  by  the  Administration  in  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
city  and  neighbouring  States  has  been  a  significant  factor  contributing  to 
the  interest  generated  among  technology  companies,  especially  BPO  com¬ 
panies,  in  investing  here.  Human  resource  upgradation  is  indeed  an  area 
which  is  bound  to  result  in  gains  for  any  region,  and  by  augmenting  the 
level  of  education  and  training  through  programmes  such  as  this,  regions 
can  reap  the  benefits  of  the  growth  of  the  IT  and  IT  enabled  services 
sector. 

I  am  also  told  that  the  IT  for  Society  programme  launched  in 
Chandigarh  to  supplement  the  e-Sampark  programme,  has  won  the  Na¬ 
tional  Golden  Icon  Award  for  Process  Re-engineering.  This  is  a  model 
which  can  be  replicated  by  other  States  and  UTs  in  India.  This  project  will 
provide  IT  enabled  information  and  facilitation  to  the  residents  of  the  city, 
to  build  on  the  gains  of  the  e-Sampark  Project  which  is  already  providing 
80,000  people  with  quality  single  window  services. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Administrator,  Gen  Rodrigues  and  his 
team  for  the  initiatives  undertaken  by  them,  to  improve  factor  productivity 
for  increased  prosperity,  and  for  reaching  out  to  all  citizens.  Chandigarh 
is  a  city  where  people  are  aware  and  alert,  and  new  initiatives  can  be 
quickly  implemented.  I  wish  all  success  to  the  endeavours  here. 


Towards  Taking  the  Benefits 
of  Science  to  All 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  today  as  I  find  myself  in  the  company  of 
scientists.  You  are  the  creators  of  a  new  India;  an  India  that  is  free  from 
the  shackles  of  ignorance.  It  is  an  India  imbued  with  scientific  temper  and 
a  liberal  outlook.  I  am  happy  to  recognize  the  very  important  role  our 
scientists  and  technologists  have  played  and  will  play  in  the  ongoing  task 
of  Nation  building.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  honour  the  very  best  of  Indian  science 
and  technology  today. 

Several  awards  have  been  conferred  today,  but  let  me  begin  by 
complimenting  CSIR  for  the  good  work  being  done  under  Dr  Mashelkar’s 
leadership.  His  recent  election  as  a  Fellow  of  the  U.S.  National  Academy 
of  Sciences — the  seventh  Indian  to  be  so  recognized  since  1863 —  adds 
one  more  feather  in  his  distinguished  cap. 

I  also  congratulate  the  winners  of  our  most  coveted  science  prize — 
the  Shanti  Swarup  Bhatnagar  prize  for  2004  and  2005.  I  am  particularly 
happy  that  this  prize  is  given  to  young  scientists,  who  are  in  their  prime. 
Becoming  a  Bhatnagar  laureate  gives  you  a  status  that  you  will  undoubtedly 
enjoy.  However,  it  comes  with  many  responsibilities,  such  as  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  engage  in  good  science.  You  also  have  the  responsibility  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  mankind  and  our  natural  inheritance.  Most  impor¬ 
tantly,  you  will  also  have  the  responsibility  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  and 
widen  the  span  of  knowledge  in  India.  My  very  best  wishes  to  you  on  the 
exciting  journey  ahead.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  never-ending  journey  of  learning 
and  creativity.  I  hope  each  one  of  you  will  dedicate  your  lives  to  the  cause 
of  science,  to  the  welfare  of  our  people  and  to  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  country. 

Last  but  not  the  least,  I  congratulate  the  team  of  Media  Communi¬ 
cation  Technologies,  who  have  won  the  CSIR  Diamond  Jubilee  Technology 
Award.  I  applaud  this  selection  for  two  reasons. 

First  and  foremost,  these  technologies  can  provide  affordable  solu¬ 
tions  for  connecting  our  rural  population  through  internet  and  voice  con¬ 
nectivity.  I  have  often  stressed  the  need  for  ‘reaching  the  unreached ’  and 
‘connecting  the  unconnected'  in  India.  I  am  glad  that  this  technology  can 
potentially  fulfill  this  goal.  The  telecom  revolution  and  the  development  of 
road,  air  and  rail  linkages  have  shown  that  connectivity  enhances  output 
and  productivity.  Connectivity  is  therefore  an  important  economic  asset. 
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Secondly,  I  have  always  believed  that  India  must  assume  a  role  of 
leadership  among  developing  countries.  Science  and  Technology  can  be  a 
powerful  tool  to  achieve  this.  Therefore,  I  am  happy  that  these  technolo¬ 
gies  have  made  inroads  among  larger  developing  countries.  I  hope  this 
Technology  Award  will  inspire  others  to  develop  similarly  useful  and  poten¬ 
tially  winning  technologies. 

Apart  from  the  awards,  I  am  also  happy  today  to  release  the  ‘India 
Science  Report’.  I  congratulate  the  Indian  National  Science  Academy  (INSA) 
for  taking  this  important  initiative.  I  also  congratulate  National  Council  of 
Applied  Economic  Research  (NCAER)  for  their  excellent  work.  In  fact,  I 
recall  when  Prof.  M.S.  Valiathan  discussed  this  with  me,  I  had  suggested 
that  INSA  should  approach  NCAER  for  such  a  study.  I  had  a  chance  to 
go  through  the  report  soon  after  it  was  printed.  The  findings  of  this  report 
are  truly  revealing. 

The  Report  shows  that  the  proportion  of  enrolled  students  in  science 
has  gone  up  from  28.0  per  cent  in  1995-96  to  34.6  per  cent  in  2003- 
04.  This  is  comforting.  However,  it  also  shows  that  while  close  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  students  in  class  six  to  eight  are  satisfied  with  the  quality  of 
science  teaching,  this  falls  to  40  per  cent  in  class  11  and  12  !  This  shows 
a  shortage  of  good  science  teachers  at  higher  levels.  I  would  like  our  HRD 
Ministry  and  State  Governments  to  take  note  of  this  and  act  upon  it.  We 
must  lay  increased  emphasis  on  improving  the  quality  of  teaching  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  mathematics  at  all  levels. 

There  are  other  causes  for  concern.  The  Report  shows  that  20  per 
cent  of  science  graduates  and  14  per  cent  of  Ph.D.s  in  science  do  not  find 
gainful  employment.  What  is  equally  worrisome  is  the  finding  that  many 
people  employed  in  science-centered  jobs  are  insufficiently  qualified.  There 
are  lessons  for  us  here.  This  Report  also  points  to  a  grave  regional  imbal¬ 
ance  in  terms  of  educational  institutions  in  different  states.  I  am  sure  the 
facts  and  analysis  presented  here  will  help  our  policy  planners.  I  trust  our 
Government  at  the  Centre,  as  well  as  State  Governments,  will  take  note 
of  these  findings  and  evolve  policies  to  remedy  these  imbalances. 

When  I  spoke  here  last  year,  I  had  reaffirmed  India’s  commitment  to 
basic  science,  applied  science  and  the  promotion  of  excellence.  I  had 
committed  our  Government  to  rebuilding  the  science  base  in  the  universi¬ 
ties.  I  had  also  made  a  commitment  to  de-bureaucratise  our  S&T  institu¬ 
tions,  to  restructure  our  S&T  support  systems.  I  had  committed  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  create  career  opportunities  to  retain  talent  in  the  S&T  sector. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  made  some  progress  on  these  counts. 

Firstly,  I  have  always  felt  that  it  is  a  pity  that  a  country  of  a  billion 
people  has  only  one  Indian  Institute  of  Science.  To  rebuild  our  foundations 
in  basic  science,  the  Government  is  creating  two  institutes  dealing  exclu¬ 
sively  with  science  education  and  research,  one  in  Pune  and  another  in 
Kolkata.  We  hope  that  these  institutes  will  attain  world  class  standard. 
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Second,  the  Ministry  of  Human  Resource  Development  has  already 
set  up  a  Task  Force  on  rejuvenation  of  scientific  research  in  universities. 
The  Task  Force  has  set  up  a  target  of  doubling  the  number  of  Fh.D.s 
coming  out  of  India  within  the  next  5  to  6  years.  The  necessary  budgetary 
support  for  this  has  been  promised. 

Third,  to  strengthen  our  investment  in  basic  science,  as  well  as  to 
improve  our  processes  of  funding,  a  new  National  Science  &  Engineering 
Research  Foundation  has  been  approved.  It  will  receive  generous  funding 
and  it  will  operate  in  an  autonomous  way. 

Fourth,  we  have  provided  a  fund  of  Rs.  150  crore  per  year  for  this 
specific  purpose  to  Department  of  Science  &  Technology.  I  am  keen  on 
pushing  forward  many  meaningful  and  productive  public-private  partner¬ 
ships.  Research  in  pharmaceuticals  is  particularly  critical  to  us  with  the 
change  of  the  patent  regime  that  our  Government  has  ushered  in.  Other 
initiatives  will  follow. 

Finally,  I  had  also  stated  that  we  would  create  exciting  career  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  scientists  to  retain  our  talent  at  home.  The  recently  announced 
Ramanujam  Fellowship,  J.C.  Bose  Fellowship  and  also  Fellowships  for 
Scientists  and  Technologists  of  Indian  Origin  (STIO)  are  part  of  our  effort 
to  fulfill  this  promise. 

I  realize  that  in  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles,  these  are  just  the  first 
few  small  steps.  We  need  to  do  much  more.  We  have,  therefore,  formed 
a  Knowledge  Commission  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sam  Pitroda,  and 
with  Dr  P.M.  Bhargava  as  deputy  chairman.  I  do  believe  that  if  the  21st 
Century  is  going  to  be  a  ‘Knowledge  Century’  then  it  is  not  military  power 
or  economic  power  but  ‘brain  power’  that  will  determine  our  place  in  it. 
We  are  expecting  the  Knowledge  Commission  to  come  forward  with  bold 
initiatives  to  create  excellence  in  research  and  teaching,  especially  in  the 
frontier  areas  of  mathematics,  science  and  technology. 

Those  of  us  who  are  elected  to  public  office  in  a  democracy  face  the 
challenge  of  finding  resources  for  basic  human  development  and  the  re¬ 
sources  for  advanced  research  and  technological  development.  We  also 
face  the  challenge  of  addressing  the  demands  of  promoting  equity  and  the 
requirements  of  encouraging  excellence.  I  do  sincerely  believe  that  these 
need  not  become  contradictory  or  contending  objectives.  I  believe  that  at 
our  stage  of  development  we  must  learn  to  “walk  on  two  legs”  -  fulfilling 
both  these  objectives. 

The  challenge  before  Indian  S&T  is,  therefore,  to  generate  high 
technology,  creating  wealth  and  prestige  for  India,  while  also  ensuring  that 
this  technology  improves  the  lives  of  the  poor.  I  compliment  CSIR  Society 
for  some  of  their  recent  breakthroughs  in  advanced  scientific  areas  that 
have  the  potential  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  our  people.  The  high-tech 
membrane  filter,  that  can  remove  bacteria  as  well  as  viruses  from  water, 
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has  enabled  CSIR  to  install  in  our  villages  hand  pump  based  units  that  do 
not  require  electricity.  At  just  4  paise  per  liter,  this  technology  makes  safe 
drinking  water  affordable  to  all.  I  salute  this  effort  to  combine  innovation 
with  compassion. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  pose  a  challenge  before  our  S&T  community. 
I  urge  you  to  join  a  race  for  reaching  science  and  the  benefits  of  science 
to  every  nook  and  corner  of  our  vast  Motherland.  You  must  set  targets  that 
are  ambitious  but  do-able  to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  sci¬ 
entific  manpower.  We  must  aim  to  improve  the  quality  of  text-books  and 
teaching  at  the  school  level  and  to  make  science  an  exciting  discipline  and 
an  attractive  career.  When  people  praise  Indian  science  and  technology, 
they  invariably  imply  that  some  Indians  are  doing  well.  I  would  like  to  see 
a  day,  when  people  will  say  India  is  doing  well.  Our  country  needs  each 
one  of  you  to  do  well  for  us  all  to  be  able  to  do  well. 

I  wish  you  great  success  in  all  your  noble  endeavours.  May  your  path 
be  blessed. 


XIV 

Miscellaneous 


India  on  the  Threshold  of 
Great  Opportunities  and 
Great  Challenges 

“I 

MJ  IS  TODAY  a  rare  day  in  my  life,  having  to  introduce  a  friend  of 
50  years  from  whom  I  have  borrowed  a  great  deal,  from  whom  I  have 
learnt  a  great  deal.  I  think,  it  was  Lord  Keynes  who  said  that  in  human 
affairs  one  should  not  minimise  the  role  of  vested  interest.  But  he  had  the 
courage  to  say  that,  in  his  view,  in  the  long  run  ideas  are  probably  more 
influential  than  vested  interests.  Prof.  Sen’s  writings,  his  life,  his  work  are 
a  standing  monument  to  the  living  truth  embodied  in  Lord  Keynes’s  that 
famous  quote.  When  I  was  a  student  at  Cambridge,  and  this  I  have  mentioned 
very  many  times,  an  old  book  of  Prof.  Pigou  influenced  me  a  great  deal 
and  that  was  the  opening  chapter  of  his  Economics  of  Welfare  in  which 
he  stated,  ‘when  we  study  economics  our  impulse  is  not  philosopher’s 
impulse  -  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  but  for  the  healing  touch 
that  knowledge  directly  or  indirectly  may  help  to  bring’.  I  think,  in  our 
times  we  have  seen  Prof.  Sen’s  writings  have  influenced  not  only  national 
policies  but  also  the  way  the  world  thinks  about  issues  of  development, 
about  poverty,  about  inequalities,  gender  inequalities  in  particular.  In  all 
these  areas  Prof.  Sen  has  been  a  great  pathfinder.  Wonder,  I  believe, 
Carlyle  once  said,  is  the  beginning  of  philosophy  and  I  go  back  to  Pigou 
when  he  said  ‘it  is  not  wonder  but  the  social  enthusiasm  which  revolts 
against  the  joylessness  of  withered  life  and  the  sordidness  of  mean  streets 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  economic  science’. 

Prof.  Sen  is  no  ordinary  economist.  He  has  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  the  world  of  philosophy,  our  understanding  of  our  past,  culture  and 
civilisation.  But  his  written  work  has  always  been  inspired  by  what  I  believe, 
is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  study  of  social  science.  So  it  is  for  me  a  real 
pleasure  to  be  associated  with  this  function  for  yet  another  reason.  When 
I  went  to  Washington  I  came  to  know  in  a  manner  which  was  not  known 
to  me  before,  how  much  the  world  looks  upto  India  as  a  laboratory  for  the 
successful  functioning  of  a  democracy  in  a  country  of  billion  people  with 
a  great  diversity,  where  all  religions  of  the  world  are  represented,  where 
we  take  pride  in  having  twenty  different  languages  as  our  national  languages. 
When  the  President  of  the  United  States  introduced  me  to  his  wife  and  he 
said  to  her  ‘Laura  do  you  know  of  any  other  country  of  a  billion  people 
trying  to  seek  its  salvation  in  the  framework  of  a  democratic  polity’.  150 
million  Muslims  but  not  one  of  them  has  joined  the  rank  Al-qaeda.  So  it 
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was  with  deep  sense  of  pride  that  I  heard  all  that.  But  we  have  to  practice 
tolerance,  respect  for  diversity  which  is  our  heritage.  If  the  21st  century  is 
to  be  Indian  century  and  I  do  believe  that  this  century  in  many  ways  will 
be  Indian  century  because  distances  are  losing  their  old  significance.  Advances 
in  science  and  technology  have  made  it  possible  as  never  before  that 
chronic  poverty  is  not  to  be  the  inevitable  lot  of  a  majority  of  human  kind. 
Also  most  societies  of  the  future  thanks  to  the  revolution  in  transport  in 
communication  will  be  multi-cultural  and  multi-ethnic  and  how  then  to 
reconcile  the  management  of  this  globalisation  processes  with  the  quest 
inherent  in  all  human  beings,  of  searching  for  their  roots  and  I  think  in  that 
quest  our  culture,  our  civilisation,  our  history  I  do  believe  will  have  important 
guides. 

India  is  on  the  threshold  of  great  opportunities  and  great  challenges. 
As  I  have  said  that  poverty  removal  is  an  attainable  goal  and  here  works 
of  Prof.  Sen  and  his  colleagues  have  illuminated  the  pathways  how  this  can 
be  realised.  I  think,  today  more  and  more  people  recognize  that  that’s  the 
route  to  deal  with  our  social  and  economic  problems.  But  India’s  message 
to  the  world  is  that  diversity  and  pluralism  are  the  way  of  future.  We  have 
lots  of  challenges  at  home.  At  times  scepticism  to  which  Prof.  Sen  has  so 
brilliantly  referred  in  this  new  book,  takes  us  in  many  directions,  sometime 
it  breeds  cynicism.  I  recall,  1  was  in  1975  in  Paris  attending  the  meeting 
of  the  Aid  India  Consortium  and  I  think  the  declaration  of  emergency  was 
introduced  while  the  meeting  was  on  and  a  French  social  scientist  of  mine 
said  Dr.  Singh,  well  the  inevitable  has  happened,  liberal  democracy  is  not 
meant  for  people  at  low  standards  of  living  that  India  has.  So  this  is  a 
luxury  you  cannot  afford  and  you  have  proved  the  sceptics  right.  For  57 
years  we  have  kept  the  faith  with  some  aberrations  but  a  lot  has  to  be 
done.  I  think  the  thinking  segment  of  our  population  has  to  give  this  lead. 
The  eternal  India  and  essence  of  Indian  culture  and  civilisation  and  here 
Prof.  Sen  has  captured  the  true  essence  of  what  has  made  our  culture  and 
civilisation  a  living  civilisation  for  thousand  and  thousand  years.  So,  therefore, 
this  is  a  book  for  all  Indian  to  read  because  India  is  to  regain  its  place  in 
comity  of  nations  in  this  21st  century  it  can  be  only  along  the  lines  the 
pathways  illuminated  so  brilliantly  described  in  this  book. 

So  I  am  truly  privileged  to  associate  myself  with  this  book  which  I  do 
believe  is  something  which  is  of  seminal  importance  to  understanding  and 
illuminating  the  processes  of  social  change  in  our  country  and  if  India 
succeeds  we  will  have  lessons  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  After  all,  we  are 
one-sixth  of  humanity  and  if  one-sixth  of  humanity  makes  up  its  mind  our 
influence  is  going  to  be  felt  more  and  more  in  the  comity  of  the  nations. 
So  I  thank  Prof.  Sen  for  having  done  me  the  honour  of  letting  me  preside 
over  this  function.  Fie  and  I  have  been  friends  for  50  years  and  this  is  a 
friendship  that  I  value  the  most.” 


Punjab — Moving  Beyond  the 
Shadows  of  the  Past 

I  STRAYED  INTO  politics  by  an  accident  but  I  have  been  a  lifelong 
student  of  politics  and  I  have  always  believed  that  politics  is  a  purposeful 
instrument  of  social,  political  and  economic  change.  Politics  which  departs 
from  that  path  and  becomes  a  servant  of  narrow,  parochial,  silly,  things 
loses  its  wider  societal  role. 

We  are  today  debating  a  great  national  tragedy,  a  great  human 
tragedy.  This  is  not  an  issue  which  should  divide  this  House.  This  is  not 
an  issue  where  partisan  politics  should  have  an  upper  hand  in  analysing 
those  traumatic  events  of  1984:  the  death  of  a  Prime  Minister,  a  revered 
and  beloved  leader  of  our  country  in  her  own  courtyards,  by  two  bodyguards; 
and  this  whole  mass  tragedy  that  befell  Delhi  and  other  cities. 

Our  collective  effort  has  to  be  to  find  pathways  where  we  ensure  that 
such  tragedies  whether  in  :  Delhi  or  in  Gujarat  never  again  take  place  in  our 
country.  Therefore,  I  am  not  standing  before  this  House  to  score  any 
partisan  points.  What  happened  in  1984  was  a  grim  national  tragedy  and 
it  brought  us  all  to  shame.  :Both  the  assassination  of  Shrirnati  Indira 
Gandhi  and  subsequent  events  leading  to  anti-Sikh  riots  and  all  those 
ghastly  happenings  should  have  never  happened.  They  are  blots  on  our 
national  conscience.  On  this,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  on  any  side. 
But  the  question  arises:  “Where  do  we  go  from  here?1' 

Twenty-one  years  have  passed;  more  than  one  political  party  has 
been  in  power;  and  yet  the  feeling  persists  that  somehow  the  truth  has  not 
come  out  and  justice  has  not  prevailed.  Therefore,  it  is  our  collective 
responsibility  to  find  ways  and  means  where  we  could  accelerate  the 
processes  which  would  give  our  people  a  feeling  that  they  do  appreciate 
justice  in  this  massive  State  of  India.  I  wish  the  debate  had  taken  that  tone. 
But  the  debate  has  been  on  narrow,  partisan  lines  and  I  respectfully  say 
to  the  House  that  that  does  not  serve  its  purpose. 

The  Sikhs  are  a  very  proud  community.  They  have  a  glorious  past. 
Our  gurus  have  bequeathed  to  us  a  living  philosophy  which  is  more  relevant 
today  than  it  ever  was.  That  the  Sikhs  have  made  a  phenomenal  contribution 
to  our  freedom  struggle  is  also  known.  Anybody  who  goes  to  Port  Blair 
would  find  how  many  people  who  went  to  prison  or  who  were  sent  to  the 
gallows  happened  to  be  Sikhs. 
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Came  the  partition,  the  Sikh  community  suffered  the  most.  The 
Canal  colonies  of  erstwhile  Punjab  which  were  blooming  with  prosperity 
were  the  creations  of  the  Sikh  peasants. 

They  were  all  lost  to  the  Sikh  community.  Many  of  them  migrated  to 
this  part  of  the  Punjab.  Lakhs  and  lakhs  of  people  became  homeless.  I 
have  seen  people  seeing  their  daughters,  their  children  being  killed  before 
their  very  eyes  in  those  ghastly  days  of  the  partition.  That  trauma  still 
haunts  me.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  Sikh  community  that  did  not  allow  that 
tragedy  to  depress  them. 

Then  came  the  Independence  of  India  and  there  arose  a  new  Punjab 
on  the  ashes  of  old.  When  the  history  of  that  period  is  written,  the  making 
of  the  new  Punjab,  the  role  of  two  individuals  will  shine  in  the  annals  of 
history.  That  was  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Sardar  Pratap  Singh  Kairon.  What 
Punjab  is  today  is  largely  the  creation  of  these  two  great  men  of  our 
country.  I  do  not  want  to  score  debating  points  against  my  friends  in  the 
Akali  Dal  and  I  say  to  them  with  all  respect,  while  they  were  all  agitating 
to  divide  Punjab,  the  Punjab  Government,  inspired  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
and  with  people  like  Sardar  Pratap  Singh  Kairon  at  their  help,  wrote  a 
glorious  chapter  in  the  history  of  Punjab.  The  Green  Revolution  is  the 
creation  of  Pandit  Jawarharlal  Nehru,  late  Shrimati  Indira  Gandhi  and 
Sardar  Pratap  Singh  Kairon  in  Punjab.  If  we  are  trying  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  the  Sikh  community  and  the  Congress  Party,  we  must  never 
forget  that  fact. 

Then  came  the  events  of  1980s.  Who  is  to  be  blamed  and  who  is 
not  to  be  blamed,  I  am  not  here  to  apportion  blames.  But  for  a  time  it 
appeared  that  Punjab  had  fallen  on  evil  days.  Wherever  I  used  to  go, 
people  used  to  tell  me. 

TRR  T  ^RT  W1  Tff  1 

We  saw  that  period  when  serious  attempts  were  made  to  divert  the 
attention  of  this  brave  community  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
development  of  our  country,  which  even  to  this  day,  defends  many  of  our 
national  frontiers  that  are  on  the  borders.  People,  many  of  them  outside 
our  country,  tried  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  Sikh  community  and  the 
mainstream  of  national  life.  The  terrorist  elements,  aided  and  abetted  by 
forces  from  abroad,  sought  to  disrupt  our  unity,  our  polity,  our  society  and 
whatever  we  say  or  do  in  this  House  or  outside  I  think,  it  would  be  a  sin 
against  our  nationhood  if  we  try  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent  among  the 
youths  of  Punjab.  Punjab  is  a  border  State  of  our  Union.  The  Sikhs  have 
been  its  valiant  protectors  through  centuries. 

If  you  try  to  create  a  wedge  between  the  Sikh  community  and  the 
national  mainstream  and  thereby  my  worry  is — may  be  it  is  not  your 
intention — that  you  are  creating  a  situation  where  that  ugly  phase  when 
terrorism  held  sway  in  Punjab  might  not  once  again  come  back.  That  will 
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be  no  service  to  Punjab.  That  would  be  no  service  to  India  or  our  nation. 
I  have  seen  those  ghastly  days.  Several  young  Sikh  men  used  to  come  to 
me  and  say  :  ‘Uncle,  I  want  to  go  abroad,  I  want  to  study  abroad;  but  I 
do  not  get  a  visa’.  The  image  of  the  Sikh  youths  was  transformed  into  the 
image  of  terrorists.  I  have  myself  experienced  in  that  ugly  phase  of  Punjab 
and  our  history  where  Sikhs  were  suspect  everywhere.  Wherever  they  went 
across  the  border  post  of  one  country  to  another,  there  was  speculation 
that  ‘Attention,  terrorists  are  entering  our  country.’ 

Well,  it  is  a  tribute  to  this  community  and  it  is  also  a  tribute  to  our 
national  mainstream  that  sad  chapter  when  terrorism  held  sway  over  the 
minds  of  the  young  people  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  our  borders  are  valiantly  guarded  by  our  soldiers.  But  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  struggle  for  the  minds  of  our  people  and  if  I  say  from  this 
House,  lies  to  create  a  feeling  of  disaffection  once  again.  In  this  age  of 
instant  communication,  what  you  say  here,  what  you  say  in  the  media, 
reaches  outside.  I  shudder  to  think  what  will  young  people  in  Punjab  see 
when  they  hear  our  Members  of  Parliament  talk  the  way  we  talked.  They 
will  once  again  feel  insecure  about  their  future.  That  is  not  good  for 
Punjab.  That  is  not  good  for  the  Sikh  community.  That  is  not  good  for 
India. 

Therefore,  in  the  name  of  national  unity,  I  appeal  to  all  the  honourable 
Members  not  to  say  or  not  to  do  things  which  will  widen  the  gulf  between 
the  Sikh  community  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
community  that  it  has  come  out  of  that  trauma.  Punjab  once  again  is  on 
the  move.  Once  again  the  Central  Government,  the  State  government  and 
the  people  of  Punjab  will  work  together  to  create  a  bright  new  future  of 
the  youth  of  the  State.  But  we  all  have  an  obligation  to  contribute  to  that 
process.  Nothing  should  be  done  which  weakens  the  faith  of  the  Sikh  youth 
that  their  future  is  in  strengthening  the  nationhood. 

Every  corner  of  this  country  of  ours  is  blessed  with  the  memory  of 
our  Gurus.  You  go  to  Ponta  Sahib,  you  go  to  Nanded  Sahib,  you  go  to 
Assam,  every  inch  of  this  land  has  been  made  sacred  by  having  been 
touched  by  the  great  Gurus.  They  taught  us  to  respect  all  religions.  They 
taught  us  practical  secularism  at  a  time  when  religious  bigotry  and  persecution 
were  the  order  of  the  day. 

So,  my  request  to  our  friends  from  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  is,  by  all 
means  criticise  the  Congress  Party.  Competitive  politics  has  a  role  in  any 
democracy.  But  please  do  not  say  things  which  will  drive  a  permanent 
wedge  between  the  valiant  Sikh  community  and  the  national  mainstream. 

I  said,  we  all  have  been  searching  for  truth,  as  to  find  out  what 
happened  in  1984  events.  Eight  Commissions  had  looked  at  the  situation. 
We  were  still  not  satisfied.  A  ninth  Commission  was  appointed.  The 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  appointed  have  already  been  explained 
by  my  friend  Shri  Gurudas  Dasgupta.  We  were  not  not  a  part  to  the  setting 
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up  of  that  Commission.  It  was  set  up  by  the  previous  Government.  Well, 
we  have  a  Report  and  there  are  still  people  who  feel  that  the  whole  truth 
has  not  come  out,  but  I  think  one  thing  is  quite  clear.  This  was  not  a 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Congress  Government.  It  was  a  Commission 
appointed  by  the  NDA  Government.  We  had  no  hands  in  the  choice  of 
who  will  be  heading  this  Commission  of  inquiry  and  the  very  fact  that  this 
Commission  has  unambiguously,  categorically  stated  against  all  the 
whispering  campaign  that  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  21  years  against 
the  top  leadership  of  the  Congress  Party.  They  have  finally  nailed  the  lie 
arid  they  have  shown  that  all  these  canards  which  have  been  spread  about 
the  involvement  of  the  top  leadership  of  the  Congress  Party  in  those 
dastardly  acts  were  totally  untrue. 

We  had  never  any  doubts  about  that.  After  all,  who  can  forget  the 
relationship  of  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  with  the  Sikh  community,  who  can 
forget  the  love  and  affection  that  Indira  Gandhi  bestowed  on  the  Sikhs?  I 
have  personally  been  a  recipient  of  that  love  and  affection.  I  know  how 
much  late  Rajiv  Gandhi  used  to  grieve  over  what  had  happened,  the 
tragedy  that  had  befallen  on  the  Punjab,  and  how  hard  he  worked  to 
reverse  that  adverse  tide.  The  first  thing  that  he  did  on  becoming  the  Prime 
Minister  was  to  pay  attention  to  this  Punjab  problem  and  we  had  that  Rajiv- 
Longowal  Accord. 

I  recall  Sardar  Balwant  Singh,  who  was  at  that  time  the  Finance 
Minister  of  the  Punjab  Government— -my  classmate,  my  friend  of  40  or  50 
years — who  was  later  on  murdered  by  the  terrorists.  He  narrated  to  me  a 
story  of  how  the  Accord  came  about.  I  think,  I  should  share  that  with  this 
House.  He  mentioned  to  me  that  even  after  the  broad  outline  of  the 
agreement  had  been  reached,  Sant  Harcharan  Singh  Longowal  was  uncertain 
and  perplexed.  Then,  he  said  ‘let  me  turn  to  Guru  Granth  Sahib’.  Therefore, 
the  two  of  them  went  up,  they  opened  up  the  page  and  the  message  that 
came  on  that  page  was: 

fhvf  ^1  fvRI  l” 

Translated,  it  says:  “Come  and  join  together,  O  my  siblings  of  destiny; 
dispel  your  sense  of  duality  and  let  yourselves  be  lovingly  absorbed  in  the 
Lord.”  Santji  said  ‘that  resolved  my  doubts’.  That  is  how  the  Rajiv-Longowal 
Accord  came  about. 

I  appeal  to  this  House  that  let  us  put  behind  this  bitterness;  let  us  stop 
looking  at  that  grim  national  tragedy  through  partisan  spectacle;  let  us 
work  together  to  find  new  pathways,  so  that  such  tragedies  will  never  take 
place. 

Honourable  Members  have  referred  to  several  issues  arising  out  of 
the  Report  of  the  Nanavati  Commission.  As  I  said  earlier,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  various  Commissions  of  Inquiry  would  be  able  to  establish  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt  as  to  who  were  really  to  be  blamed  for  the  violence  and 
the  rioting  that  followed  the  assassination  of  a  great  Prime  Minister  that 
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Shrimati  Indira  Gandhi  was.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been  the  case. 
Fingers  had  been  pointed  at  individuals,  but  seldom  has  there  been  a  proof 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  the  Report  of  the  Inquiry  Commissions. 
Consequently,  the  search  for  truth  has  to  continue.  The  Justice  Nanavati 
Commission  of  Inquiry  is  only  the  latest  attempt  in  that  direction. 

I  am  not  going  to  find  fault  with  it,  but  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
previous  Commissions,  doubts  still  remain  and  I  acknowledge  that  fact. 
Most  Government  officials  and  police  officials  who  have  been  examined  by 
the  Commission  for  their  role  have  retired  from  the  Government.  Action 
against  some  of  them  was  taken  then,  and  subsequently  as  well.  Many  have 
since  retired,  and  it  is  not  possible  normally  to  act  against  them  after  such 
a  long  gap  of  20  years.  Nevertheless,  our  Government  will  consult  the  Law 
Ministry  to  bring  the  guilty  to  book  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

Many  political  leaders  were  also  subjects  of  examination.  Here  too, 
the  Commission  has  clearly  stated  that:  “There  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
that  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi  or  any  other  high  ranking  Congress  (I)  leaders  had 
suggested  or  organised  attacks  on  the  Sikhs.” 

In  the  case  of  some  others,  it  has  said  that  it  is  probable  that  they 
may  have  some  involvement  in  some  of  the  incidents,  and  that  there  is 
evidence  to  that  effect.  The  Commission  is  in  itself  not  certain,  however, 
of  the  role  of  these  individuals.  As  the  ATR  says,  Governments  cannot  act 
when  the  Commission  itself  is  uncertain  of  these  issues....  (Interruptions) 
Please  listen  to  me...  (Interruptions) 

However,  there  is  something  called  perception,  and  there  is  the 
sentiment  of  the  House.  The  Government  respects  and  bows  to  that 
sentiment.  Therefore,  keeping  in  view  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
House  today,  our  Government  assures  the  House  that  wherever  the 
Commission  has  named  any  specific  individuals  as  needing  further 
examination  or  specific  cases  needing  re-opening  and  re-examination,  the 
Government  will  take  all  possible  steps  to  do  so  within  the  ambit  of  law. 
This  is  a  solemn  promise  and  a  solemn  commitment  to  this  House. 

The  most  important  issue  is  the  need  to  rehabilitate  the  families  of 
those  affected  by  that  national  tragedy.  Twenty  years  after  the  event,  it 
may  be  considered  late  in  the  day  to  be  saying  this.  However,  if  there  have 
been  any  shortcomings  in  this  regard,  it  is  our  solemn  assurance  that  we 
will  make  sincere  efforts  to  redress  these  shortcomings. 

We  will  try  to  ensure  that  widows  and  children  of  those  who  suffered 
in  this  tragedy  are  enabled  to  lead  a  life  of  dignity  and  self-respect.  It  will 
be  our  honest  attempt  to  wipe  away  the  tears  from  every  suffering  eye. 

1  ■  i. 

Sir,  what  happened,  I  say  once  again,  was  a  national  shame,  a 
national  and  a  great  human  tragedy. 

I  appeal  to  this  House,  “Pray  do  not  politicise  a  human  tragedy,  Let 
us  march  on;  let  the  nation  march  on.” 


Towards  Building  a 
Better  Future  for  all 

I  MUST  CONFESS  to  you,  at  the  very  outset,  that  speaking  on  this 
occasion  has  meant  a  great  emotional  strain  for  me.  We  are  discussing  the 
issues,  which  have  grave  implications  not  only  on  the  future  of  a  brave 
community  but  also  on  the  future  of  our  nation.  Four  thousand  people 
were  killed  in  this  great  national  tragedy  that  took  place  in  1984.  This 
should  be  an  occasion  for  introspection,  how  working  together  as  a  united 
nation,  we  can  find  new  pathways  to  ensure  that  such  ghastly  tragedies 
never  again  take  place  in  our  country.  I  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  not 
achieved  by  pursuing  partisan  goals,  apportioning  blame.  And  I,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  of  this  country,  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  what 
happened  -  the  death  of  a  great  Prime  Minister  who  had  served  our 
country  with  the  greatest  distinction  in  peace  and  war,  who  brought  victory 
to  this  country  in  the  eventful  days  of  the  Bangladesh  War;  her  death  at 
the  hands  of  her  own  bodyguards  -  was  a  great  national  tragedy.  What 
happened  subsequently  was  equally  shameful.  I  know  for  certain,  having 
worked  with  Indiraji,  she  would  have  never  approved  of  any  harm  coming 
to  a  single  individual  on  account  of  anything  that  was  done  to  her.  We  all 
know  the  events  of  1984,  the  tragic  events  in  the  Golden  Temple.  There 
were  top-level  demands  on  the  Prime  Minister  to  change  her  Sikh  bodyguards 
and  she  said,  “I  would  not  be  worthy  of  being  the  daughter  of  Indian 
revolution,  if  I  were  to  start  suspecting  people  on  the  basis  of  their  religion 
or  community.” 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  and  I  said  it  that  what  took  place  after 
Indiraji’s  death  was  a  great  national  shame,  a  great  national  tragedy.  I  have 
seen  public  statements  of  the  honourable  leaders  of  the  Opposition  saying 
that  I  should  ask  the  forgiveness  of  the  country.  I  accompanied  the  Congress 
President  to  Harmandir  Sahib  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  when  we  together 
prayed,  “God  give  us  the  strength,  show  us  the  way  that  such  things  never 
ag&in  take  place  in  our  country.”  I  have  no  hesitation  in  apologising  not 
only  to  the  Sikh  community  but  the  whole  Indian  nation  because  what  took 
place  in  1984  is  the  negation  of  the  concept  of  nationhood  and  what  is 
enshrined  in  our  Constitution.  So,  I  am  not  standing  on  any  false  prestige. 
On  behalf  of  our  Government,  on  behalf  of  the  entire  people  of  this 
country,  I  bow  my  head  in  shame  that  such  thing  took  place.  But,  Sir,  there 
are  ebbs,  there  are  tides  in  the  affairs  of  nations.  The  past  is  with  us.  We 
cannot  rewrite  the  past.  But  as  human  beings,  we  have  the  willpower  and 
we  have  the  ability  to  write  better  future  for  all  of  us. 


Intervention  in  Rajya  Sabha  in  the  Debate  on  the  Nanavati  Commission  report,  New 
Delhi,  August  12  2005. 
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This  debate  serves  to  focus  attention  on  the  quest  for  that  better 
future,  that  all  our  citizens  to  whichever  community  they  may  belong,  that 
they  should  feel  honourable  members  of  our  nation,  that  they  have  every 
right  and  ability  to  lead  a  life  of  dignity  and  self-respect  as  equal  citizens 
of  this  ancient  land  of  ours  with  glorious  traditions  of  over  5000  years.  If 
the  debate  had  turned  on  these  events  it  would  have  served  its  purpose. 
But  reading  out  extracts  sometimes  out  of  context,  sometimes  in  context; 
does  not  lead  us  to  those  pathways.  I  started  by  saying,  Sir,  that  we  are 
discussing  the  future,  the  conduct,  the  aspirations,  emotions,  fears  of  a 
brave  community  which  has  played  a  glowing  role  in  India’s  history. 
Ahluwaliaji  quoted  Guru  Nanak  but  I  also  know  what  significant,  social 
economic  and  societal  changes  came  to  this  blessed  land  of  Punjab  after 
the  advent  of  our  Gurus,  No  less  a  person  than  Dr.  Mohammed  Iqbal  said 
about  Guru  Nanak: 

‘ft*  snfftr  Tftft  ftt  ftp*  ft, 

ft  wm  ftt  ft*  Ts=rR  ftll’ 

That  is  the  role  of  the  Sikh  community  at  a  time  when  religious 
bigotry  seemed  to  overwhelm  our  country.  Our  Gurus  gave  us  a  message 
of  an  inclusive  society,  secularism  in  practice  and  also  subsequently,  the 
Sikh  history  saw  difficult  periods  and  we  saw  examples  of  great  valour. 
Guru  Gobind  Singh  after  he  lost  all  his  four  sons,  his  mother  and  his  father 
did  not  lose  heart  and  he  said  and  I  quote: 

“ft  %  ftm  ru  rr  ft*  fftn  i 

^TR  ft  RRT  f3TT,  ftft*  Rft  T^R  if 

This  is  our  legacy.  This,  Mr.,  Chairman,  Sir,  this  is  the  legacy  of  this 
brave  community.  After  a  great  deal  of  struggle  for  the  first  time,  it  came 
to  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  to  expand  our  frontiers  and  to  prove  to  us  and 

"T  V"  T  f " 

to  show  to  us  t that  our  frontiers  do  not  lie  in  traditional  manners  where  we 
define  that  India’s  defence  lies  as  far  as  what  happened  in  Afghanistan. 
This  is  the  proud  history  of  this  community.  During  the  British  times,  it  was 
the  brave  Sikh  community,  which  developed  the  canal  colonies  of  the 
erstwhile  united  Punjab  which  made  Punjab  the  granary  of  India.  With 
Partition  the  Sikhs  suffered  the  grievous  loss.  Our ; community  was  divided 
into  two  parts.  All  of  them  were  forced  to  migrate  to  this  part  of  the 
Punjab  which  made  punjab  the  granary  of  India.  With  partition  the  Sikhs 
suffered  the  grievous  loss.  Ouib  community  was  divided  into  two  parts.  All 
of  them  were  forced  to  migrate  to  this  part  of  the  Punjab  and  I  know 
hundreds  of  cases  where  people  came  to  India  with  their  clothes.  They  had 
nothing  else  to  fall  back  upon. 

But,  they  converted  that  adversity  into  an  opportunity  to  reconstruct, 
to  rebuilt  their  lives  and\rebuilt  the  life  of  our  nation.  And,  we  all  know  how 
a  very  deficit,  poor,  East-Punjab  State,  once  again  emerged  on  the  screen 
of  India  as  number  one  State  in  terms  of  percapita  income,  as  the  State 
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known  for  the  start  of  the  Green  Revolution  in  our  country.  I  think,  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  by  the  hon.  Opposition  Members  and  I  don’t  want 
to  quarrel  with  any  one  of  them  on  this  occasion  to  separate  the  Sikh 
community  from  the  great  traditions  of  the  congress  party.  I  respectfully 
say  to  our  Opposition  Members  the  post-partitioned  Punjab  would  not  have 
been  a  prosperous  State  as  it  is  today  but  for  the  visionary  leadership  and 
support  that  the  people  of  Punjab  received  from  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
the  first  Prime  Minister  of  India.  There  are  no  Akali  Members  sitting  here 
and  I  do  not  want  to  score  any  point.  But,  it  is  also  the  fact  that  when  that 
glorious  chapter  in  the  history  of  Punjab  was  being  written,  the  Akali  Dal 
was  busy  in  dividing  the  people  of  Punjab  on  communal  lines.  I  am  not 
scoring  any  point.  History  is  there.  The  first  Akali  Government  came  to 
power  in  Punjab  in  1967  and  what  result  it  produced,  I  am  not  going  to 
talk  about  that.  .  .  (Interruptions).  .  . 

Therefore,  we  are  discussing  events.  We  must  view  them  in  a  proper 
perspective.  Then,  came  the  events  of  late  70s.  There  was  a  nefarious 
design  developed  outside  our  country,  as  a  part  of  the  theory  of  inflicting 
on  our  country  a  thousand  cuts.  And,  out  of  that,  came  the  sad  period  in 
Punjab’s  history  which  lasted  until  the  mid-1990s.  The  events  of  1984  are 
all  part  of  that  great  tragedy.  It  took  the  nation  great  effort  to  get  Punjab 
out  of  that  sad  chapter.  The  Sikh  community  had  the  vision  to  fight  back 
the  nefarious  designs  of  the  enemies  of  our  country  to  create  a  situation 
where  there  would  be  a  permanent  strength  between  the  Sikh  community 
and  the  national  mainstream.  It  took  the  Sikh  community  a  lot  of  time  to 
regain  its  self-confidence  after  the  tragic  events  of  1984.  I  have  interacted 
with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Sikh  young  men  who  doubted,  at  that  time, 
whether  they  had  a  place  in  building  a  prosperous  united  Indian  nation.  I 
went  abroad  and  several  young  Sikh  people  -  students  and  teachers  -  used 
to  come  to  me  with  the  same  questions.  And,  I  think,  that  would  have  been 
a  great  national  tragedy  had  we  allowed  the  enemies  of  our  nation  to  bring 
about  a  permanent  rift  between  the  Sikh  community  and  the  national 
mainstream.  A  think,  it  is  a  tribute  to  our  national  leadership  of  all  shades 
-  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  anyone  -  that  defeated  the  nefarious  designs 
of  forces  inimical  to  our  country. 

The  Sikh  community  has  regained  its  self-confidence.  I  think,  today 
terrorist  elements  do  not  sway  the  minds  of  our  people,  the  way  it  was 
feared  in  the  1980s.  But  someone  said,  “Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty’’.  And,  I  appeal  to  all  the  segments  of  this  House,  let  us  not  create 
a  situation;  let  us  not  use  a  language  which  will,  once  again,  give  handle 
to  those  forces  who  are  inimical  to  our  country’s  unity  and  integrity  and 
who  play  upon  the  sentiments  of  innocent  Sikh  youths.  It  is  no  service  to 
the  Sikh  community.  It  is  no  service  to  our  nation.  I  say  so  with  great 
respect  that  some  of  the  things  which  have  been  said,  they  do  not  promote 
that  objective.  I  started  by  saying  that  we  cannot  undo  the  past,  but  we 
have  an  option,  today,  to  build  a  better  future.  Let  us  help  the  Sikh 
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community  to  get  out  of  that  trauma  of  1984.  Valiant  efforts  have  been 
made  by  all  our  national  leadership  to  achieve  that  task,  and  we  have 
succeeded.  Let  us  not  do  anything,  which  will  reverse  that  process.  You 
may  not  like  the  Congress  Party,  but  who  can  deny  India's  history?  I 
mention  the  role  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  After  the  tragic  events  of  1984,  the 
uppermost  thing  that  was  in  the  mind  of  Rajiv  Gandhiji,  when  he  became 
the  Prime  Minister,  was  how  to  bring  back  the  Punjab  into  the  national 
mainstream.  I  recall  the  first  thing  that  he  said  to  me,  when  he  appointed 
me  the  deputy  chairman  of  the  planning  Commission.  He  said,  “This  is  my 
top  priority”.  And,  he  worked  assiduously  to  end  that  sad  chapter.  I  know 
he  was  asked  in  a  meeting,  where  I  was  also  present,  that,  in  the  process, 
he  had  harmed  the  Congress  Party;  he  had  handed  over  the  Government 
of  Punjab  to  the  Akali  Dal.  And,  I  still  recall  what  Rajivji  said  on  that 
occasion.  He  said,  “It  is  immaterial  whether  the  Congress  Party  wins  or 
loses.  What  is  really  of  substance  is  that  India  should  prosper  and  India 
should  develop.”  That’s  the  legacy. 

There  were  lapses  in  1984.  Several  commissions  have  gone  into  this 
matter.  We  all  know  that  we  still  do  not  know  the  truth,  and  the  search 
must  go  on.  This  present  commission  is  no  exception  to  that.  I  said  in  the 
other  House,  and  I  think  Nilotpalji  also  pointed  out,  that  this  Commission 
was  not  appointed  by  us.  The  records  of  this  august  House  would  show 
how  this  Commission  came  to  be  appointed.  A  question  was  put  to  the 
then  honourable  Home  Minister  about  the  1984  riots.  A  supplementary 
was,  then,  asked  about  setting  up  of  a  commission.  And,  there  was  some 
discussion.  I  was  sitting  on  the  other  side,  at  that  time,  on  the  chair  where 
Shri  Jaswant  Singhji  is  seated.  And,  I  thought  that  the  Question  Hour  was 
not  an  occasion  to  discuss  such  serious  issues.  So,  I  did  not  rise  from  my 
seat.  After  the  Question  Hour,  I  walked  out.  And,  what  did  the  then 
honourable  Home  Minister  of  State  say  when  he  went  out?  He  said,  “I  was 
to  appoint  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  go  into  the  1984  events,  but  Dr. 
Manmohan  Singh  prevented  me  from  doing  that”. 

I  protested  that  because  that  was  not  true.  I  speak  from  my  memory, 
and  I  hope  I  am  correct.  Shri  L.K.  Advaniji  then  had  to  apologise  to  this 
House  that  what  he  had  stated  outside  was  not  correct.  The  Commission 
was  born  in  circumstances  over  which  we  had  no  control,  we  had  no 
choice  about  its  terms  of  reference  and  we  had  no  choice  about  who  will 
be  heading  this  Commission.  The  Report  is  before  us,  and  one  thing  it 
conclusively  states  is  that  there  is  no  evidence,  whatsoever,  against  the  top 
leadership  of  the  Congress  Party.  That  lie,  which  has  over  the  last  21  years 
been  used  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  Sikh  youth,  stands  nailed  conclu¬ 
sively.  There  are,  of  course,  individuals  mentioned.  The  Commission  has 
not  come  forward  with  conclusive  conclusions.  These  are  in  the  realm  of 
probabilities.  And,  I  stated  yesterday,  in  the  other  House,  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  perception,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  sentiment  of  both  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  respecting  that  sentiment,  whosoever  figures  in 
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the  Nanavati  Report  -  and  the  Commission  has  in  its  wisdom  found  it 
necessary  to  draw  an  adverse  inference  about  their  conduct  or  behaviour 
-  we  will  reopen  those  cases.  So,  that  commitment  I  have  given. 

One  of  my  colleagues,  a  valued  colleague,  has  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  That  resignation  has  been  accepted. 

Questions  have  been  raised  about  the  rehabilitation  of  the  affected 
families.  I  recognise  that  there  may  have  been  shortcomings.  I  have  com¬ 
mitted  our  Government  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  ensure  that  these  widows, 
children  and  other  relatives  who  did  suffer  in  the  wake  of  the  1984  riots, 
whether  in  Delhi  or  outside  -  we  have  a  solemn  obligation  to  help  them 
to  forget  that  sad  chapter  -  lead,  once  again,  a  life  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect.  There  are  some  police  officers  against  whom  the  ATR  has  made 
a  mention.  Th£re  is  a  normal  rule  that  you  can  take  action  against  Gov¬ 
ernment  officers  four  years  after  retirement.  Many  of  them  retired  many, 
many  years  ago.  But  within  the  ambit  of  law,  whatever  action  we  can  take, 
we  will  reopen  those  cases  also  if  the  law  of  the  land  permits  that. 

So,  Sir,  you  have  my  assurance  that  our  Government  stands  commit¬ 
ted  to  do  all  that  we  can  humanly  do  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  problem, 
that  all  those  individuals  about  whom  the  commission  has  drawn  adverse 
inferences,  suggestions,  and  recommendations,  we  will  have  a  relook  at 
them,  and  that  we  will  provide  effective  assistance  to  all  the  widows, 
children  and  the  affected  families  so  that  they  can  lead  a  life  of  dignity  and 
self-respect.  Those  police  officers,  whose  conduct  the  Commission  has 
adversely  commented,  we  will  see  what  can  be  done,  we  will  have  a  relook 
at  those  cases  within  the  ambit  of  law. 

In  conclusion,  Sir,  I  would,  once  again,  say  what  I  started  by  saying 
at  the  beginning,  we  are  dealing  with  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future 
of  a  very  brave  community  which  has  bold  traditions,  which  has  been  a 
part  of  our  national  mainstream,  which  has  contributed  far  above  its  pro¬ 
portionate  share  in  our  population,  in  the  national  freedom  struggle,  which 
has  contributed,  admirably,  to  the  processes  of  social  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment  in  our  country,  which  have,  as  a  result,  made  Punjab  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  States  of  our  country.  Let  us  do  nothing  to  weaken  its 
spirit  of  self-confidence  and  its  legacy  throughout  its  history  to  be  the  sword 
arm  of  Punjab. 

I  was  pained  yesterday  when  one  honourable  Member  in  the  other 
House  brought  up  instances  where  Sikh  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces 
suffered  in  1984.  Shri  Rajnath  Singh  brought  up  that  sad  chapter  again. 
I  respectfully  submit  to  you,  that  was  the  most  painful  chapter  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  By  reliving  that,  by  reminding  us  again  and  again  you  do 
not  promote  the  cause  of  national  integration,  of  strengthening  our  nation 
of  sense  of  security.  Please  do  not  play  politics  with  the  sentiments  of  a 
brave  community  like  the  Sikhs. 
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Sir,  with  these  words,  I  once  again,  appeal  to  this  House  that  these 
events  of  1984  should  be  viewed  from  a  wider  perspective,  that  the  past 
cannot  be  brought  back,  cannot  be  undone,  but  let  us,  as  a  united  nation, 
find  new  pathways  to  ensure  that  our  nation  will  never  again  go  through 
such  traumas,  whether  they  are  in  Delhi  or  in  Gujarat  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  Our  minorities,  religious,  cultural  and  social,  have  an 
honoured  place  in  our  Constitution.  The  founding  fathers  of  our  Republic 
gave  us  a  Constitution  of  which  we  can  be  legitimately  proud.  And  as  I 
said,  participating  in  the  debate  on  my  visit  to  the  United  States  some  days 
ago,  wherever  I  go,  people  marvel  about  the  polity  that  India  is  a  country 
of  100  crores,  seeking  its  destiny,  seeking  its  salvation,  in  the  framework 
of  an  open  society,  an  open  economy  and  deep  and  abiding  commitment 
to  the  dignity  of  individuals  and  respect  for  all  fundamental  human  free¬ 
doms.  There  have  been  aberrations.  To  err  is  human.  I  can  only  conclude 
by  saying  that  all  of  us  should  ask  forgiveness  of  those  who  have  suffered 
in  this  tragedy.  Yesterday,  in  the  other  House,  I  quoted  a  sentence  from 
Gurbani,  and  my  friend,  Sardar  Balwant  Singh,  who  was  the  Finance 
Minister  of  the  Akali  Government,  a  friend  of  35  years’  standing,  who 
studied  with  me  in  college,  narrated  to  me  how  that  period  of  sadness,  of 
turmoil,  ended  when  Rajiv  Gandhi  signed  the  Accord  with  Sant  Harchand 
Singh  Longowal. 

Santji  was  of  two  minds.  And,  then  Sardar  Balwant  Singh  said,  he 
said  to  me,  “Let  me  seek  guidance  from  Guru  Granth  Sahib”.  And,  both 
of  them  went  to  the  upper  storey  of  Sardar  Balwant  Singh’s  house  and 
they  opened  up  the  page  from  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  and  the  first  stanza 
that  was  on  that  page  was  like  this. 

“Hoye  Ikkattar,  mil©  mere  bhai,  duvidha  chhad,  karam  liv 
layee” 

It  means,  “Come  and  join  together,  oh,  my  siblings  of  destiny,  dispel 
your  sense  of  duality',  and  let  yourself  be  lovingly  absorbed  in  the  Lord.” 

I  Conclude  my  speech  by  appealing  to  this  august  House,  let  the 
spirit  of  working  steadfastly  for  national  reconciliation,  for  wiping  out  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  each  and  every'  one  of  citizens  be  our  guiding  principle. 
It  was  the  firm  belief  of  the  Father  of  our  Nation,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  to 
wipe  every  tear  from  every  eve  as  mortals,  human  beings.  That  goal  may 
be  not  attainable,  but  that  is  the  inspiration,  which  should  inspire  us  in 
what  we  discuss  and  what  we  do  in  this  august  House. 


Reiterating  Our  Commitment 
to  Women’s  Empowerment 

“I 

A  FEEL  PRIVILEGED  to  be  here  today  to  inaugurate  this  very  important 
national  conference  on  the  role  of  our  women  in  processes  of  nation 
building.  Is  it  not  a  comment  on  our  social  and  political  consciousness  that 
we  still  feel  it  necessary  to  organize  such  a  conference  on  a  theme  as 
obvious  as  this?  Can  it  ever  be  that  half  the  population  of  a  nation  has  to 
even  reiterate  its  relevance  to  the  processes  of  nation  building? 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  give  due  place  in  our  society  including 
our  political  institutions,  our  economic  processes  and  in  every  walk  of  life, 
to  our  mothers,  sisters  and  daughters.  To  those  who  make  our  homes, 
nurture  our  children,  shape  and  mould  the  citizens  of  India  of  tomorrow. 

No  nation  can  stand  proud  if  it  discriminates  against  any  of  its  citizens. 
Certainly  no  society  can  claim  to  be  a  part  of  the  modern  civilized  world 
unless  it  treats  its  women  on  par  with  men.  The  time  for  genuine  and  full 
empowerment  of  our  women  is  here  and  now.  This  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  truly  come,  but  whose  realisation  we  must  all  now  work  to  ensure  and 
to  make  this  happen. 

We  in  our  country  must  never  forget  our  own  proud  legacy  in  this 
regard.  No  democratic  revolution  had  ever  before  given  women  equality  of 
status  as  our  leaders  did  during  our  own  freedom  movement.  Even  the 
French  Revolution  did  not  give  equality  or  fraternity  or  true  liberty  to  the 
French  women.  Against  this  backdrop  of  history,  India’s  freedom  struggle 
made  a  historic  and  heroic  departure  by  upholding  women’s  rights.  Mahatma 
Gandhi  declared  that  as  long  as  women  of  India  did  not  take  part  in  public 
life  there  was  no  salvation  for  our  country.  Large-scale  participation  of 
women  became  the  defining  feature  of  our  struggle  for  our  independence. 
Out  of  that  came  the  recognition  that  our  men  must  play  their  due  role  in 
all  processes  of  governance. 

Our  Constitution  was  based  on  the  idea  of  gender  equality  and  the 
necessity  to  empower  women.  When  we  found  that  in  actual  practice  this 
was  not  getting  reflected,  leaders  of  the  stature  of  Jawahar  Lai  Nehru, 
Indiraji  and  Rajiv  Gandhi  took  specific  steps  to  promote  gender  equality 
and  women’s  empowerment.  I  recall  Indiraji  asking  the  Planning  Commission 
to  focus  specially  on  “Women  and  Development”  when  we  were  drafting 
the  IV  Five-Year  Plan.  We  all  recall  the  fact  that  one-third  reservation  for 
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women  in  Panchayat  Raj  Institutions  was  an  idea  that  was  very  dear  to  Shri 
Rajiv  Gandhi.  It  is  in  pursuance  of  this  commitment  that  the  Congress 
Party  has  steadfastly  sought  a  greater  role  for  women  in  the  highest 
institutions  of  decision  making  in  the  country  including  State  Legislatures 
and  Parliament  at  the  Centre. 

Every  five  years,  a  million  women  are  being  elected  to  the  Panchayats 
of  our  country.  This  large-scale  mobilization  of  women  in  the  public  life  of 
our  country  is  an  unprecedented  event.  It  is  the  most  important  political 
intervention  aimed  at  the  empowerment  of  women  anywhere  in  the  world. 
We  salute  the  role  played  by  Rajivji  in  launching  this  great  journey  of 
women’s  empowerment  in  India. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  us  to  move  ahead  on  this  path.  The 
Common  Minimum  Programme  of  the  UPA  government  recognizes  the 
political,  legal,  educational,  and  economic  empowerment  of  women  as  one 
of  our  top  most  priorities.  We  consider  the  empowerment  of  women  as 
one  of  the  key  principles  of  good  governance. 

We  have  already  taken  several  steps  in  this  regard.  The  gender 
responsive  legislation  and  gender  responsive  budgeting  that  we  have  initiated 
will  go  a  long  way  in  making  governments  and  governance  more  gender 
sensitive.  We  are  pursuing  legislation  that  will  provide  flexibility  in  working 
hours  to  women  and  encourage  greater  employment  of  women  in  the 
industrial  and  services  sectors.  We  have  passed  a  bill  on  protection  of 
women  from  domestic  violence.  We  have  effected  changes  in  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Code  and  the  Hindu  Succession  Act  to  empower  our  women. 

I  am  also  greatly  heartened  by  the  increasing  assertion  of  women’s 
organisations  in  the  campaign  against  violence  against  women  and  in 
movements  demanding  equal  access  of  women  to  education  and 
employment.  The  NGOs  and  State  governments  that  have  empowered 
women  through  the  growth  and  spread  of  micro-credit  and  self-help  groups 
have  recently  won  the  admiration  of  distinguished  visitors  from  abroad 
including  the  President  of  the  World  Bank  who  told  me  that  these  are  the 
best  examples  of  women’s  empowerment  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Government  -  NGO  partnership  has  been  successful  in  enlisting  the 
participation  of  women  in  governance. 

Therefore,  I  am  convinced  that  the  empowerment  of  women  must 
begin  at  the  very  beginning  itself,  even  before  birth.  The  unacceptable 
crime  of  female  foeticide,  being  encouraged  by  the  widespread  misuse  of 
modern  technology  and  its  mindless  commercial  exploitation  must  be 
stopped.  This  dastardly  social  phenomenon  must  be  socially  boycotted  and 
legally  punished.  I  urge  all  concerned  citizens  to  come  forward  to  put  an 
end  to  this  misuse  of  medical  technology.  The  hazardous  effect  of  this 
practice  is  already  there  for  us  to  see  in  some  of  our  most  developed  states 
like  Punjab,  Haryana,  Gujarat,  Maharashtra  and  Delhi.  This  is  creating  a 
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gender  imbalance  in  our  population  that  is  harmful  to  our  Nation  and 
society.  We  must  therefore  try  to  restore  balance  by  protecting  the  life  of 
the  girl  child  from  conception,  by  investing  in  the  nourishment  and  education 
of  the  girl  child  and  in  the  empowerment  of  women  by  taking  care  of  their 
education  and  health. 

I  urge  all  our  chief  ministers  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  education 
of  the  girl  child.  They  must  take  special  care  to  ensure  protection  for 
women  against  domestic  and  social  violence,  including  rape,  eve  teasing 
and  sexual  harassment  at  the  place  of  work.  I  want  the  States  where  the 
social  record  is  not  very  encouraging  to  learn  from  those  where  greater 
effort  has  been  made.  The  various  measures  we  have  so  far  taken  in  many 
of  these  areas  will  no  doubt  go  a  long  way  in  empowering  our  women. 
However,  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

We  do  believe  that  equitable  representation  of  women  in  the  highest 
decision  making  bodies  of  our  country  is  also  urgently  required.  Therefore 
we  are  making  serious  efforts  to  build  broad-based  consensus  on  the  issue 
of  reserving  33  per  cent  seats  in  Parliament  and  State  Legislatures  for 
women.  Our  experience  with  such  reservation  at  the  panchayat  level  has 
been  very  encouraging,  even  if  not  uniformly  successful  across  the  country. 
A  new  army  of  a  million  empowered  women  have  come  forward  to 
participate  in  governance  at  the  community  level.  The  time  has  come  for 
us  to  scale  this  experiment  up  to  the  national  level  and  the  very  centre  of 
our  legislative  process  that  is  represented  by  our  Parliament.  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  succeed  in  this  endeavour. 

Once  again,  I  express  my  happiness  to  be  here  with  all  of  you  today 
and  wish  you  all  success  in  your  efforts  to  further  empower  this  most  vital 
element  of  our  society.  India’s  quest  for  freedom  and  dignity  or  a  life  of 
dignity  and  self  respect  for  all  our  citizens  can  never  become  a  living  reality 
unless  our  women  are  equal  partners  in  all  processes  of  development  and 
governance.  We  are  committed  to  making  that  happen  and  I  assure  you 
that  we  will  work  earnestly  to  realise  this  dream  which  was  very  dear  to 
the  founding  fathers  of  our  Republic  and  it  is  now  our  national  commitment 
in  the  Common  Minimum  Programme.” 


Dandi  March — A  Symbol  of 
Self-reliance  and  Self-respect 

T 

m,  HIS  YEAR  WE  have  commemorated  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
‘Dandi  March’,  inspired  and  led  by  Mahatma  Gandhi,  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Thousands  of  admirers  and  followers  of  Gandhiji,  from  India  and  overseas, 
re-enacted  the  famous  Dandi  March.  ■  c 

Many  Congressmen  and  women,  inspired  by  the  leadership  of  Soniaji, 
participated  in  this  historic  re-enactment.  Our  Government  issued  special 
commemorative  postage  stamps.  I  am  very  happy  that  today  we  meet  here 
to  issue  special  commemorative  coins.  I  compliment  my  colleague  the 
Finance  Minister  for  the  initiative  he  has  taken  in  this  regard. 

We  all  salute  Mahatma  Gandhi  for  the  courage  of  his  conviction  and 
the  power  of  his  symbolism.  Holding  up  a  fist  of  salt  from  the  soil  of 
Mother  India,  Gandhiji  made  British  Rule  unpalatable.  It  was  a  historic 
moment  in  the  creation  of  free  India. 

I  have  spoken  on  several  occasions  during  this  year  on  the  significance 
of  Dandi  March.  The  Dandi  March  was  not  only  a  march  for  independence. 
It  was  also  a  march  for  the  uplift  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor;  the  emancipation 
of  women  and  their  empowerment;  the  removal  of  untouchability;  the 
assertion  of  the  right  of  our  people  over  the  natural  resources  of  which 
they  are  the  inheritors  and  owners;  the  establishment  of  unity  of  people 
professing  diverse  faiths;  and,  above  all,  it  was  a  march  for  our  spiritual 
regeneration. 

It  was  also  a  march  of  unity,  of  all  Indians,  irrespective  of  caste  and 
religion,  language  and  region.  The  inclusive  nature  of  our  National  Freedom 
Movement  created  the  foundation  for  our  inclusive  democracy  of  which  we 
are  justly  proud.  By  following  Gandhiji’ s  life  and  deeds,  by  recapturing  the 
spirit  of  his  ideas,  like  Dandi  March,  we  can  build  the  India  of  Gandhiji's 
dream.  An  inclusive  and  prosperous  India. 

In  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  Dandi  March  we  must  remember 
that  our  leaders  wanted  to  free  us  from  foreign  rule  and  from  a  mindset 
of  dependence.  They  wanted  each  one  of  us  to  stand  for  our  own  rights 
and  take  pride  in  our  being  Indians,  the  children  of  Mother  India. 

The  idea  of  self-reliance  is  important  even  today.  However,  self- 
reliance  does  not  imply  pursuing  a  policy  of  autarky.  It  does  not  mean 
cutting  ourselves  away  from  the  world. 
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Self-reliance  in  the  modern  world  implies  the  ability  to  pursue  one’s 
interests  with  self-confidence  and  faith  in  one’s  own  capabilities.  We  do  not 
have  to  pursue  self-reliance  by  doing  everything  ourselves.  We  can,  indeed, 
pursue  greater  self-reliance  by  creating  inter-relationships  of  interdependence 
that  enhance  our  bargaining  power.  Greater  interaction  with  the  world  can 
in  fact  enhance  a  nation’s  self-reliance  by  creating  a  web  of  mutually 
beneficial  inter-relationships. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  this  is  the  brave  new  world  in  which  our 
freedom  fighters  would  have  liked  to  see  the  India  of  our  times  stand  tall. 
Gandhiji’s  message  of  self-reliance  and  self-respect,  best  symbolized  by  the 
Dandi  March,  was  a  message  of  standing  on  one’s  own  feet,  and  then 
dealing  with  the  world  with  confidence  and  self-assurance. 

I  am  proud  that  our  Government  is  issuing  these  commemorative 
coins  on  this  occasion.  I  compliment  all  those  associated  with  this  initiative. 


India  On  The  Path  Of 
Accelerated  Development 

I 

JwET  ME  BEGIN  by  expressing  my  sincere  gratitude  to  Soniaji  and  to 
each  one  of  you  for  this  interaction.  We  are  here  to  take  stock  of  the 
implementation  of  some  key  promises  we  made  to  the  people  while  seeking 
their  mandate.  We  were  returned  to  power,  at  the  Centre,  not  just  on  a 
wave  of  resentment  against  the  NDA  but  equally  on  a  wave  of  hope  and 
faith  in  our  ability  to  provide  a  Government  that  cares.  It  was  a  positive 
vote  for  a  secular  and  a  liberal  Government.  A  forward-looking  and 
modernising  Government.  An  inclusive  and  transparent  Government. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  in  the  16  months  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  Progressive  Alliance  has  been  in  office,  we  have  implemented 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  commitments  undertaken  in  the  National  Common 
Minimum  Programme. 

The  most  important  contribution  of  our  Party  in  Government  has 
been  to  bring  the  Nation  back  to  the  politics  of  moderation  and  the 
economics  of  equity  and  development.  The  weaker  sections  of  society  -  the 
marginalized,  the  depressed,  the  Minorities  -  feel  a  new  sense  of  belonging 
and  ownership  in  the  destiny  of  our  Nation. 

We  have  taken  several  steps  to  empower  Scheduled  Castes,  Scheduled 
Tribes,  Minorities,  Women,  children,  the  disabled,  senior  citizens,  and  people 
living  in  the  far  reaches  of  this  vast  land.  A  Bill  to  provide  for  reservation 
of  posts  in  civil  services  has  been  introduced.  We  have  taken  several  steps 
to  ensure  that  commitments  already  made  in  respect  of  the  empowerment 
of  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  are  fulfilled  in  a  time-bound 
manner.  A  Group  of  Ministers  on  Dalit  Affairs  is  monitoring  our  efforts  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  Scheduled  Castes.  The  Department  of  Personnel 
is  closely  monitoring  fulfillment  of  quotas  in  Government  jobs  at  the  Centre. 

I  urge  State  Governments  to  also  pay  special  attention  to  fulfillment  of 
commitments  to  dalits  and  tribals  at  the  State  level.  The  Central  Government 
will  make  sure  that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  vacancies  in  SC/ST  reservation 
quota  jobs  in  Government  will  be  filled  on  a  time-bound  basis.  Scholarships 
for  higher  education  for  SC/ST  students  have  been  significantly  increased. 

A  High  Level  Committee  is  putting  together  information  on  the  social 
and  economic  status  of  the  Minorities  in  India.  We  have  also  taken  steps 
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to  economically  and  socially  empower  the  Minorities  and  widen  education 
and  employment  opportunities  for  SCs,  STs  and  Minorities  in  the  private 
sector.  We  propose  to  come  forward  with  a  New  15-Point  Programme  for 
the  welfare  of  Minorities,  with  specific  timelines  and  targets.  State 
Governments  must  be  pro-active  in  ensuring  the  implementation  of  the 
proposed  welfare  schemes. 

A  path-breaking  legislation  to  protect  the  land  rights  of  tribals  is  on 
the  anvil.  We  have  brought  legislation  to  prevent  domestic  violence  against 
women  and  to  secure  their  property  rights.  There  can  be  no  better  way 
of  empowering  the  weaker  sections  of  our  society  than  investing  in  their 
capabilities  and  this  is  what  we  are  doing.  We  have  set  up  a  National 
Disaster  Management  Authority  to  prepare  effectively  for  handling  calamities. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  economy  is  on  the  move.  We  are  witnessing 
unprecedented  sustained  growth  of  the  economy  at  the  rate  of  over  7  per 
cent  per  annum  for  three  years  in  a  row.  In  the  last  quarter  the  growth 
rate  touched  8  per  cent.  The  rate  of  inflation  is  under  control  despite 
enormous  pressures  on  the  energy  front.  The  rate  of  investment  is  rising 
and  business  expectations  are  bullish. 

Some  infrastructure  sectors  like  telecom,  railways  and  aviation  are 
showing  rapid  improvement.  Through  adoption  of  VAT  by  most  states,  the 
tax  system  has  improved  vastly.  India  has  become  the  third  most  attractive 
investment  destination  after  US  and  China.  Our  efforts  towards  creating  a 
more  peaceful  neighbourhood  have  been  noted  and  we  are  making  steady 
improvement.  On  the  whole  both  the  polity  and  the  economy  are  fairly 
healthy  and  robust.  The  progress  in  our  relations  with  major  powers  has 
also  boosted  confidence  in  the  economy. 

If  nothing  untoward  happens  we  should  be  able  to  sustain  this 
momentum.  However,  it  also  requires  hard  work  from  all  of  us.  There  are 
three  specific  areas  of  concern. 

First,  we  need  a  massive  infusion  of  investment  in  the  infrastructure 
sector.  We  have  taken  important  steps  to  accelerate  this  process,  but  much 
more  needs  to  be  done,  without  delay. 

Second,  we  must  improve  the  fiscal  health  of  the  Central  and  State 
Governments.  The  fiscal  deficit  remains  at  unacceptably  high  levels.  While 
revenues  are  rising,  so  is  expenditure  and  we  are  in  danger  of  sliding  back 
on  our  commitment  to  fiscal  responsibility.  State  Governments  have  an 
especially  important  task  at  hand  to  improve'  their  finances  and  deploy 
them  more  productively. 

Third,  there  has  been  an  alarming  decline  in  agricultural  growth  in 
the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Plan  period.  This  must  be  reversed.  Without  stepping 
up  the  rate  of  growth  of  income  and  investment  in  agriculture  it  will  not 
be  possible  for  us  to  step  up  the  overall  rate  of  growth  of  the  economy  and 
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generate  employment  opportunities.  This  is  an  area  where  the  state 
governments  have  a  critical  role  to  play. 

Sustained  high  economic  growth  is  essential  to  meet  the  several 
commitments  that  we  have  made  to  increase  spending  in  areas  like 
employment,  education,  and  health.  It  is  also  essential  that  we  improve  the 
quality  of  governance,  at  all  levels,  and  implement  some  of  the  key  initiatives 
we  have  taken  to  redeem  our  pledge  to  our  people. 

Employment  Guarantee  Act 

A  key  commitment  we  had  made  was  to  end  the  era  of  “jobless 
growth”  and  revive  employment.  “Rozgar  Badhao”  was  our  solemn  pledge. 
I  am  happy  that  the  Parliament  passed  the  National  Rural  Employment 
Guarantee  Act.  I  must  express  the  gratitude  of  the  Government  to  Soniaji 
for  her  unwavering  commitment  in  seeing  this  historic  legislation  through 
Parliament.  For  the  first  time,  through  this  Act,  we  have  recognized  the 
right  to  work  as  a  fundamental  legal  right.  It  entitles  the  rural  poor  to 
guaranteed  employment  for  hundred  days.  The  Act  provides  for  a  phased 
roll  out  with  200  backward  districts  covering  a  third  of  the  country  being 
taken  up  initially.  This  will  be  expanded  to  cover  the  entire  country  over 
the  next  five  years.  Under  guidelines  of  the  Centre,  states  are  expected  to 
craft  locally  relevant  schemes  to  generate  employment  and  create  productive 
assets.  It  is  up  to  the  states  to  make  this  a  creative  agenda  for  rural 
transformation  utilizing  the  large  resources  that  will  flow  under  this 
programme. 

The  NREGA  must  be  a  transparent,  people’s  programme.  Therefore, 
methods  of  estimation  and  measurement  of  works  and  rates  of  payment 
for  each  task  should  be  made  transparent.  The  labour  that  seeks  work  must 
understand  what  is  offered,  on  what  terms  and  demand  its  full  entitlement. 
Similarly,  there  should  be  complete  transparency  in  maintenance  of  muster 
rolls  and  payment  of  wages. 

Every  aspect  of  implementation  will  be  covered  by  the  Right  to 
Information  Act,  which  is  another  historical  legislation  enacted  by  our 
Government.  People  will  have  general  access  to  public  records  and 
information  pertaining  to  the  Employment  Guarantee  Act.  Our  state 
governments  must  take  the  lead  in  evolving  best  practices  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Act.  I  request  Chief  Ministers  to  commit  their  best 
civil  service  talent  for  its  implementation.  Please  use  this  programme  to 
also  strengthen  decentralization  and  panchayati  raj  in  your  states.  Make 
this  a  laboratory  for  right  to  information  and  enhancing  transparency  and 
accountability.  The  Congress  Governments  must  lead  the  way  and  set  an 
example  for  all. 

Bharat  Nirman 

To  upgrade  rural  infrastructure,  our  government  has  conceived  a 
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time-bound  business  plan  under  Bharat  Nirman.  It  is  flagship  programme 
for  our  Government.  We  are  committing  over  Rs.  1,74,000  crores  to  it. 
Bharat  Nirman  should  unleash  the  growth  potential  of  our  villages.  In  the 
next  4  years  we  need  to  ensure  that  every  habitation  has  potable  drinking 
water.  Every  village  of  over  1000  population,  or  over  500  in  hilly  and  tribal 
areas,  must  have  an  asphalted  road.  Every  village  must  have  electricity  and 
telephone  connectivity.  We  must  ensure  that  over  one  crore  hectares  of 
land  is  irrigated.  We  have  to  ensure  that  atleast  60  lakh  rural  houses  are 
built. 

Bharat  Nirman  will  be  our  legacy.  Like  the  rural  employment  guarantee 
Act,  its  success  too  will  depend  critically  on  your  commitment  and  active 
support  at  the  State  level.  Bharat  Nirman  must  build  on  our  commitment 
to  rural  employment.  I  am  asking  the  entire  Bharat  Nirman  programme  to 
be  web-enabled  so  that  citizens  can  monitor  progress.  Congress  governments 
must  lead  the  effort  in  Bharat  Nirman.  It  is  an  agenda  that  addresses  the 
basic  needs  of  our  people  in  rural  areas.  I  request  each  Chief  Minister  to 
set  up  his  own  monitoring  system  to  ensure  Bharat  Nirman  is  achieved 
ahead  of  schedule  in  Congress  states. 

Education 

Our  investment  in  education  through  Sarva  Siksha  Abhiyan  for  universal 
elementary  education  has  been  backed  by  resources  and  the  cess  created 
for  it.  Funds  under  Prathmik  Shiksha  Kosh  will  be  non-lapsable  and  receipts 
from  the  education  cess  will  be  available  on  a  rollover  basis  for  financing 
elementary  education  and  the  mid-day  meal  scheme.  Our  Government  has 
revised  the  mid-day  meal  scheme  with  higher  scales  of  assistance.  It  has 
introduced  assistance  for  cooking  a  mid-day  meal  scheme  programme  for 
Government-run  and  Government-aided  primary  schools.  Over  11  crore 
children  will  benefit.  It  has  also  made  provision  for  mid-day  meals  during 
summers  in  drought-affected  areas.  Funds  for  this  have  been  doubled. 
Funds  will  not  be  a  constraint  if  the  programme  is  implemented  with 
commitment.  We  have  also  increased  scholarship  assistance  to  students 
specially  for  students  belonging  to  SC/  ST  and  Minority  communities. 

We  are  committed  to  widen  access  and  pursue  excellence  in  education 
and  provide  humane  and  affordable  health  care.  The  increased  financial 
allocations  to  Sarva  Siksha  Abhiyan,  the  modernization  and  reform  of 
school  and  higher  education  and  proposed  scholarship  programmes  will 
address  this  challenge.  I  hope  Chief  Ministers  will  pay  special  attention  to 
education.  We  have  constituted  a  Knowledge  Commission  and  I  urge  you 
to  pay  close  attention  to  the  Commission’s  work  and  recommendations. 

Health 

Health  is  a  priority  area  for  us.  I  am  concerned  that  in  the  past 
decade  India  has  lagged  behind  in  recording  an  improvement  in  our  health 
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indicators.  The  Infant  Mortality  Rate  is  reducing  very  slowly  and  Maternal 
Mortality  Rate  is  almost  static.  The  state  of  our  health  care  system  and  of 
public  health  are  directly  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs.  We  have 
strengthened  the  incentives  for  it  through  universal  cooked  mid  day  meal. 
Expansion  of  the  Integrated  Child  Development  Scheme  should  take  care 
of  nutrition  of  preschool  children.  The  National  Rural  Health  Mission  is  an 
important  initiative.  The  Mission  seeks  to  provide  each  village  with  a  health 
care  provider,  improve  sub  health  centers  with  untied  grants,  improve  rural 
hospitals  and  implement  an  inter-sectoral  District  Plan.  I  seek  your  active 
guidance  for  this  Mission. 

It  is  up  to  the  State  Government  to  ensure  that  these  resources  are 
effectively  utilized.  Congress  states  should  be  role  models  in  this  regard. 
These  incentives  must  lead  to  improvements  in  quality.  Services  like  education 
and  health  will  not  improve  without  accountability  to  the  user.  You  need  to 
think  of  ways  of  doing  this.  Panchayats  should  be  made  to  report  on  record 
of  educational  attainments  at  the  gram  sabha  level.  State  level  reports 
could  also  be  prepared. 

Agriculture  and  Farmers’  Welfare 

The  growth  in  agriculture  has  not  been  at  the  required  pace  in  recent 
years.  We  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  alleviate  the  problems  of  our 
farmers,  such  as  improving  and  enhancing  the  flow  of  agricultural  credit, 
increasing  investment  opportunities  and  storage  facilities,  launching  a  National 
Horticulture  Mission  to  increase  the  output  and  trade  in  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  promoting  research  and  training  in  agriculture.  By  2007  we  should 
have  a  Krishi  Vigyan  Kendra  in  every  district,  to  spread  the  benefits  of 
advanced  research  and  training  to  farmers.  Large  parts  of  our  country  are 
still  dependent  on  rainfall  and  we  will  focus  on  removing  the  problems  of 
farmers  in  dry  land  areas. 

The  development  programmes  undertaken  under  Bharat  Nirman  will 
improve  rural  infrastructure.  We  have  taken  several  measures  to  address 
directly  the  requirements  of  rural  credit.  As  against  the  announced  target 
of  Rs  104,500  crore  credit  disbursement  during  fiscal  2004-05  to  agriculture 
and  allied  activities  was  Rs.  115,243  crore.  We  are  committed  to  the  reform 
and  revitalization  of  rural  cooperatives.  I  was  happy  to  note  that  the  Chief 
Ministers’  Conference  endorsed  the  recommendations  of  the  Vaidyanathan 
Committee  Report.  We  need  commitment  of  states  to  put  in  place  the  plan 
to  revamp  the  cooperative  credit  system  to  make  rural  credit  cheap  for  the 
farmer. 

The  water  agenda  is  most  critical  to  our  agrarian  economy.  We  now 
have  opportunities  to  undertake  a  massive  Peoples’  Mission  for  Water 
Conservation.  The  Ministry  of  Panchayat  Raj  is  working  on  a  Mission 
that  will  orient  panchayats  and  citizens  to  invest  on  a  water  agenda.  Over 
50  per  cent  of  NREGA  funds  are  to  be  spent  by  the  panchayats.  A 
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National  Rain-fed  Areas  Authority  is  being  set  up  to  focus  on  solutions  for 
dry-land  agriculture.  While  the  lower  end  of  agriculture  in  the  rain-fed  areas 
can  be  improved  through  such  an  intervention,  the  higher  end  needs  to 
diversify.  To  diversify  agriculture  we  have  started  the  Horticulture  Mission. 
We  need  to  give  freedom  to  our  farmers  to  get  the  best  prices.  The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  been  trying  to  persuade  states  to  amend  the 
Agriculture  Produce  Marketing  Laws.  I  would  request  Chief  Ministers  of 
Congress  states  to  complete  this  at  the  earliest. 

Urban  Renewal 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  recognise  that  with  increasing  urbanization, 
urban  renewal  is  also  a  major  development  challenge.  Basic  facilities  like 
drinking  water,  sanitation,  public  spaces  and  public  utilities,  public  transport 
are  not  available  in  most  of  our  towns  and  cities.  State  Governments  have 
to  grapple  with  this  challenge  in  an  imaginative  manner,  given  the  constraint 
of  resources.  We  are  launching  an  Urban  Renewal  Mission  on  Pandit 
Nehru’s  birthday  on  14  November  through  which  funds  can  be  made 
available,  provided  certain  urban  reform  measures  are  undertaken.  We 
should  adopt  a  humane  and  development-oriented  approach  to  dealing 
with  slum  improvement  and  clearance.  People’s  rights  and  needs  must  be 
recognized  and  forward-looking  policy  options  considered  to  make  our 
urban  areas  liveable. 

Right  to  Information 

The  Right  to  Information  is  a  powerful  tool  to  empower  the  citizen. 
Congress  governments  must  realize  its  creative  potential  and  use  this  new 
law  effectively  to  create  accountability  in  governance.  The  Right  to 
Information  Bill  approved  by  Parliament  imposes  obligations  on  Government 
agencies  to  disclose  information  on  their  own.  This  will  reduce  cost  of 
access  to  information  and  can  be  a  powerful  instrument  for  good  governance. 

Each  state  must  figure  out  the  best  way  to  improve  its  delivery  system. 
Improvements  in  delivery  are  critically  dependent  on  the  extent  of  citizen 
empowerment  and  decentralization.  The  73rd  &  74th  amendments  were 
conceived  by  Rajivji  and  introduced  by  the  Congress  government.  We  have 
advanced  quite  a  bit  on  the  panchayat  raj  front  but  urban  decentralization 
is  a  non  starter  in  most  states.  Panchayat  and  urban  local  body  empowerment 
must  be  an  article  of  faith  for  Congress  Chief  Ministers.  They  should  lead 
the  way  and  show  how  the  power  of  the  people  can  be  used  to  improve 
governance. 

Internal  Security 

I  have  repeatedly  emphasized  my  concern  with  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  dealing  with  internal  security  challenges  facing  the  country.  I  draw 
your  attention  to  my  address  to  the  Conference  of  Chief  Ministers  on 
internal  security  and  the  conference  of  DGPs  and  Superintendents  of  Police. 
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All  our  plans  for  economic  development  will  amount  to  nothing  if  we 
cannot  ensure  the  rule  of  law.  Precisely  for  this  reason,  those  who  wish  to 
place  hurdles  in  our  path  will  fish  in  troubled  waters,  and  pro-actively 
muddy  the  waters.  We  must  be  alert  to  such  threats  and  conspiracies,  and 
respond  intelligently  and  creatively.  Often  innocent  and  law-abiding  citizens 
become  victims  of  propaganda  and  circumstance.  Often  it  is  their  extreme 
deprivation  and  a  sense  of  hopelessness  that  drives  them  into  the  arms  of 
anti-social  and  anti-national  groups. 

We  must  also  sensitize  the  police  and  security  forces  to  ensure  that 
they  function  in  a  humane,  but  firm,  manner.  No  Government  can  ever 
accept  violence  against  any  section  of  society.  It  is  not  just  our  duty.  It  is 
a  mark  of  our  culture.  How  can  we  allow  the  unacceptably  high  incidence 
of  violence  against  women  in  our  country?  How  can  we  accept  attacks  on 
dalits?  How  can  we  accept  attacks  on  Minorities,  in  any  part  of  the  country? 
This  politics  of  hatred  goes  counter  to  our  civilisational  ethos.  Our 
management  of  law  and  order,  of  internal  security,  must  reflect  our 
civilisational  values. 

The  Congress  Party  and  our  State  Governments  must  set  an  example 
in  dealing  with  such  complex  challenges  to  our  society,  our  Constitution, 
our  culture  and  values. 

Governance 

If  we  look  around,  what  is  the  happiness  index  of  the  average  citizen 
vis  a  vis  the  government?  My  own  surmise  is  that  there  is  considerable 
dissatisfaction  with  governance  and  the  agents  of  governance.  Tolerance  of 
dissent,  respect  for  minority  opinion  and  compassion  to  the  weak  are 
virtues  for  any  government.  Congress  has  historically  a  tradition  of  promoting 
these  values.  We  should  strive  to  create  and  sust^  ^  political  culture  that 
embraces  these  values.  Austerity  in  public  life  should  be  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Congress  leadership.  It  can  never  be  an  outdated  virtue  in 
this  country  that  values  sacrifice  and  not  opulence. 

The  people  of  our  country  are  impatient  for  a  better  quality  life, 
impatient  for  new  opportunities.  As  I  have  said  before,  on  many  occasions, 
we  will  be  failing  them  if  we  do  not  think  innovatively  and  act  with  courage. 
We  must  recognize  the  challenges  and  the  opportunities  we  face.  We  have 
set  up  an  Administrative  Reforms  Commission  which  we  hope  will  make 
practical  suggestions  for  improving  governance. 

Bold  initiatives  are  called  for  on  the  economic  front.  I  would  like  to 
see  an  improvement  in  our  public  finances  at  all  levels  of  Government, 
especially  State  Governments.  We  must  reduce  subsidies  for  the  rich  and 
divert  these  resources  into  investment  and  employment  generation.  There 
is  an  urgent  need  for  the  re-structuring  of  public  expenditure.  If  we  want 
to  generate  resources  for  investment  and  employment  generation  then  we 
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must  make  bold  to  generate  revenues  and,  equally  importantly,  alter  the 
profile  of  expenditure. 

The  cutting  edge  of  governance  is  in  the  States.  The  Central 
Government  can  at  best  offer  funds  and  propose  policies.  The  cutting  edge 
of  Government,  the  delivery  of  public  services,  the  interface  between 
Government  and  the  people,  is  at  the  State  level.  The  citizen’s  confidence 
in  our  governance  systems  is  shaped  by  how  you,  at  the  State  level,  at  the 
village  level,  manage  the  affairs  of  the  State.  Our  Congress  Chief  Ministers 
must  show  the  way  and  set  an  example  for  others  to  follow.  Our  response 
must  be  adequate  to  the  challenge  at  hand.  Both  in  terms  of  protecting 
law-abiding  citizens  and  in  ensuring  their  welfare  and  well-being. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  economy  is  moving  at  a  good  pace  and  there 
is  an  air  of  optimism.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  persistent  cynicism  about 
Governments  and  about  governance.  We  cannot  ignore  the  growing  desire 
of  an  increasingly  informed  people  for  better  governance,  for  higher 
standards  of  morality  and  for  courage  in  dealing  with  the  challenges  at 
hand.  Populism  and  populist  gimmicks  no  longer  impress  people.  Hard 
work  does.  Promises  like  free  electricity  and  other  promises  that  cannot  be 
sustained  will  not  fetch  results.  Actual  performance  does  make  a  difference. 

I  urge  our  Congress  Chief  Ministers  to  make  that  difference.  I  also 
urge  our  Party  to  provide  the  interface  between  Government  and  the 
People  more  actively.  The  Party  must  explain  our  policies  to  the  people. 
The  Party  must  alert  the  Government  to  its  mistakes  and  faults.  It  is  a  vital 
two-way  role  that  the  Party  must  play. 

I  do  sincerely  believe  that  the  Party  must  educate  the  people  about 
the  limitations  under  which  a  Government  functions  so  that  false  expectations 
are  not  generated.  Our  people  are  patriotic.  They  understand  what  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  But  this  must  be  explained  to  them.  Be 
it  our  economic  policy,  or  our  foreign  policy,  or  our  national  security 
policy.  The  Party  must  explain  what  our  thinking  in  Government  is  to  the 
people.  It  must  ensure  that  false  expectations  are  not  generated.  It  must 
also  ensure  that  deliberate  disinformation  by  vested  interests  is  countered. 
The  people  of  India  will  never  question  the  patriotism  of  the  Congress 
Party.  Let  no  one  question  our  intentions  and  motivations,  even  if  they 
disagree  with  our  policies.  We  have  only  one  intention  and  one  motivation. 
To  build  an  India  that  is  strong,  that  is  prosperous,  that  is  liberal  and 
caring,  that  is  inclusive  and  secular.  The  India  that  our  great  leaders,  almost 
all  of  them  lifelong  Congressmen  and  women,  fought  for  and  died  for.  The 
future  of  India  is  safe  in  the  caring  hand  of  the  Congress. 


Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib — A 
Beacon  of  Light  for  Eternity 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  amongst  you  to  inaugurate  this  international 
seminar  on  “the  Guru  Granth  Sahib  and  its  context”,  to  mark  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  installation  of  the  Adi  Granth  at  the  Harmandir  Sahib. 
My  personal  association  with  Bhai  Vir  Singh  Sahitya  Sadan  adds  to  the 
sense  of  privilege  I  feel  as  a  proud  Indian,  and  as  a  Sikh,  in  discussing  the 
eternal  relevance  of  this  important  sacred  text. 

I  also  welcome  the  release  today  of  a  translation  of  the  Guru  Granth 
Sahib  into  German.  This  work,  by  Dr  Jarnail  Singh,  who  is  unfortunately 
unable  to  be  with  us  today,  is  a  labour  of  love.  I  am  also  happy  that  as 
a  result  of  initiative  taken  by  the  Sadan,  Dr.  Swami  Veda  Bharati  has 
translated  selected  hymns  from  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib  into  English  and 
their  translation  into  Spanish  has  also  been  done  through  the  munificence 
of  Swamiji.  I  offer  my  felicitations  to  all  those  involved  in  these  projects. 
These  are  all  worthy  efforts,  in  keeping  with  the  decision  of  our  National 
level  Celebration  Committee  to  mark  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
installation  of  Guru  Granth  Sahib. 

I  will  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  historical  context  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  Adi  Granth  was  composed.  Our  knowledge  of  these  aspects  is 
substantially  evolved,  and  in  any  case,  I  cannot  claim  expertise  over  this 
fascinating  subject.  However,  as  one  who  has  found  great  spiritual  and 
mental  solace  from  the  teachings  of  this  remarkable  sacred  text,  suffice  to 
say  that  I  do  believe  that  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib  has  contributed  immensely — 
perhaps  even  disproportionately — to  our  composite  culture  in  the  past  four 
centuries.  The  impact  of  its  teachings  has  been  so  profound  that  it  has 
influenced  language,  literature,  art  and  of  course  the  history  of  much  of  this 
subcontinent  in  a  relatively  brief  period  of  time. 

Scholars  and  historians  tell  us  that  this  sacred  text  distils  the  essence 
of  the  wisdom  of  that  great  period  of  philosophical  ferment  in  India,  during 
the  Sufi  and  Bhakti  movement.  That  period  of  social  and  philosophical 
enquiry  followed  the  unprecedented  interaction  between  the  great  faiths  of 
Islam  and  Hinduism  in  our  ancient  homeland.  From  their  interaction  arose 
a  number  of  saints  who  sought  to  synthesize  the  mystic  elements  of  both 
faiths.  Writing  in  different  languages,  using  different  forms,  using  different 
idioms,  they  were  united  in  the  simplicity  of  their  message  and  the  colloquial 
idioms  that  they  adopted  from  daily  life.  This  common  idiom,  this  sant 
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bhasha,  made  their  essentially  common  message  enormously  powerful. 
Therefore,  even  today,  it  can  still  be  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  recall 
that  the  great  sufi  and  bhakti  saints  were  separated  by  several  centuries. 
This  shows  a  certain  universality  of  the  thoughts  of  these  mystic  saints, 
which  were  inherited  by  their  spiritual  successors. 

To  begin  with,  therefore,  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib  brought  these  different 
voices  together  in  one  place.  While  compiling  the  sayings  of  the  sacred 
Gurus  before  him,  Guru  Arjun  Dev  had  a  plethora  of  material,  as  well  as 
the  obvious  editorial  freedom,  to  select  and  reject.  Guru  Arjun  Devji  collated 
the  sayings  of  those  who  shared  the  broad  and  all  encompassing  spiritual 
outlook  of  Guru  Nanak,  such  as  Baba  Farid,  Kabir,  Jaidev,  Namdev,  Ravidas, 
and  several  others.  This  illustrates  his  all-inclusive  approach.  The  ideals  of 
monotheism,  rational  enquiry  what  we  call  today  as  scientific  temper, 
brotherhood  of  humankind,  egalitarianism,  concern  for  women — all  of  these 
are  recurrent  themes  in  the  teachings  of  these  saints,  and  in  the  Guru 
Granth  Sahib.  Many  of  them — Guru  Nanak  Dev  in  particular — embodied 
the  spiritual  convergence  between  Islam  and  Hinduism  of  that  time.  Perhaps 
there  is  also  significance  in  the  fact  that  efforts  to  include  the  sayings  of 
sants  of  various  denominations  and  regions  was  also  an  act  of  both  religious 
and  secular  integration.  To  the  extent  one  can  extrapolate  a  modern 
metaphor  to  those  times,  the  compilation  of  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib  is  a 
unique  and  pioneering  example  of  an  inter-faith  dialogue. 

I  would  like  to  dwell  on  these  ideas  briefly.  It  is  remarkable  how,  in 
that  age  of  great  political  instability  and  social  crisis,  the  teachings  of  these 
holy  men  are  so  stark  and  simple.  Perhaps  the  message  had  to  be  reduced 
to  its  basics,  born  as  it  was  in  a  time  of  great  stress.  This  also  explains  the 
common  message  underlying  the  teachings  of  the  Sufi  and  Bhakti  saints. 
Many  of  these  teachings  are  therefore  particularly  relevant  today,  in  our 
troubled  and  weary  world.  I  would  add,  however,  that  it  is  simultaneously 
ironic  and  a  little  saddening  to  realize  that  many  of  the  same  evils  that 
plagued  our  society  four  hundred  years  ago,  continue  to  do  so  even  today. 

I  therefore  believe  that  the  message  that  emerges  from  the  Guru  Granth 
Sahib  aims  at  addressing  the  most  basic  doubts  and  dilemmas  of  humanity, 
which  have  remained  unchanged  over  centuries. 

Although  this  sacred  text  is  embedded  in  the  historical  context  in 
which  the  sayings  were  compiled,  it  is  even  today  a  collection  of  what  we 
would  now  call  very  progressive  teachings,  aimed  at  creating  an  ideal 
universal  man.  This  ideal  world  would  be  a  world  without  borders,  free 
from  the  pernicious  divisions  of  caste  and  status,  one  where  differences  of 
religion  and  language  are  rendered  irrelevant.  The  teachings  of  the  Guru 
Granth  Sahib  seek  to  harmonize  the  world  as  we  know  it.  These  teachings 
synthesize  the  essential  wisdom  of  all  religions  and  earlier  mystic  saints, 
and  the  ancient  traditional  cultural  and  civilizational  ethos  of  the  Indian 
people.  In  doing  so,  it  sets  out  a  powerful  and  appealing  message  of 
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gender  equality,  concern  for  the  uplift  of  women  and  concern  for  our 
natural  environment.  It  defines  a  moral  compass  for  humanity  to  follow, 
but  without  adopting  an  imperative  approach.  Most  of  all,  it  sets  out  an 
agenda  for  social  equity  that  is  most  relevant  for  our  society  even  today. 

For  instance,  the  common  teaching  of  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib  explicitly 
proscribes  the  reprehensible  practice  of  female  infanticide,  the  customs  of 
purdah  and  evil  of  sati.  Guru  Nanak  said,  “why  do  you  despise  her  who 
gives  birth  to  monarchs  and  prophets?”  Similarly,  we  find  a  common 
concern  for  maintaining  the  ecological  and  environmental  balance.  Guru 
Nanak’s  reverence  for  life,  for  nature  and  for  God’s  creation  is  illustrated 
by  his  sayings. 

To  quote  but  one  instance  in  the  Japji: 

“Air  the  Guru,  Water  the  Father, 

Great  Earth  the  Mother” 

These  teachings  argue  for  a  life,  which  if  well  led,  would  address  both 
the  internal  crisis  of  the  human  spirit  as  well  as  the  external  crises  in  our 
society  and  our  natural  environment,  which  are  often  the  result  of  spiritual 
emptiness  and  irresponsibility. 

The  transcendental  vision  embodied  in  the  Adi  Granth  is  described  by 
our  scholar  President  Dr.  S.  Radhakrishnan  in  the  following  words: 

“In  the  tradition  of  India,  Nanak  Dev  believes  in  religion  as  realisation, 
anubhava.  Those  who  adopt  his  view  subordinate  ritualistic  practices  and 
creedal  definitions.  Nanak  Dev  does  not  believe  in  the  ultimacy  of  the 
distinction  between  Hindu  and  Mussalman.  He  goes  beyond  these  distinctions 
and  fosters  a  religion  of  spirit  which  is  universal  in  character...  Nanak  Dev 
affirms  the  possibility  which  is  now  becoming  popular  and  was  anticipated 
by  the  Sikh  Gurus.  No  wonder  that  the  Adi  Granth,  which  is  sacred 
scripture  of  the  Sikhs,  contains  the  utterances  of  holy  men  of  both  Hinduism 
and  Islam.” 

Such  an  ideal  social  order,  without  religious  or  political  boundaries,  is 
described  by  Guru  Arjun  Dev  as  Halemi  Raj. 

This  concept  of  Halimi  Raj  as  described  in  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib 
resembles,  in  some  ways,  the  modern  ideal  of  a  welfare  state.  Such  a 
society  is  not  defined  or  created  by  state  directives  or  legislation  but  is  the 
result  of  a  spiritual  transformation  of  all  its  constituents.  This  concept  of 
an  egalitarian  society,  free  from  the  exploitation  of  man  by  his  fellow  man, 
is  further  corroborated  in  the  hymns  of  Bhagat  Ravidas,  who  describes  an 
ideal  city — Begumpura  -  a  city  without  defined  boundaries,  free  from  fear 
and  grief.  According  to  Ravidas  the  citizens  of  such  an  ideal  society  would 
not  have  excess  of  taxes,  nor  would  they  live  in  fear  of  injustice.  That’s  the 
heritage  that  Guru  Granth  Sahib  and  our  Gurus  have  bequeathed  to  us. 
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This  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  elaboration  of  the  eternally  relevant 
ideals  of  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  As  participants  in  this  important  seminar, 
you  have  the  opportunity  to  provide  new  and  valuable  insights  into  the 
continuing  relevance  and  validity  of  the  eternal  message  of  the  great  Gurus. 
Once  again,  I  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  participate  in  this  meaningful 
and  evocative  event.  I  wish  you  every  success  in  your  deliberations. 


Exploring  Strategies  for 
Building  a  Better  Future 

I  AM  HAPPY  to  be  here  once  again  to  speak  at  this  annual  conference 
organized  by  The  Hindustan  Times.  As  I  had  said  last  year,  these 
opportunities  to  discuss  and  debate  ideas  are  always  welcome.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  as  if  these  opportunities  are  rare  in  our  “argumentative"  society, 
as  my  friend  Amartya  Sen  would  put  it!  We  feel  proud  of  this  tradition  of 
debate  and  discussion.  It  runs  in  our  blood!  As  I  had  said  while  releasing 
Amartya’ s  book,  I  welcome  this  aspect  of  our  national  personality.  I  had 
also  cautioned  then  that  argumentation  and  skepticism  must  not  be  allowed 
to  descend  into  cynicism.  They  must  be  inspired  by  a  desire  to  seek  the 
Truth.  They  must  be  based  on  a  willingness  to  listen  to  an  opposite  point 
of  view.  They  must  be  informed  by  a  desire  to  arrive  at  a  consensus. 
Where  consensus  eludes,  there  must  at  least  be  healthy  respect  for  each 
other’s  viewpoint. 

These  are  liberal  values  that  the  leadership  of  our  freedom  struggle 
cherished  and  nourished.  These  values  are  the  basis  of  all  democratic  and 
civilized  life.  I  believe  these  values  are  the  essential  strength  of  our  culture, 
and  are  our  civilisational  inheritance.  As  I  said  here  last  year,  the  idea  of 
India  is  built  on  these  notions  of  pluralism,  liberalism,  and  the  possibility  of 
unity  in  diversity.  Any  design  for  a  better  future  has  to  be  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  these  ideas. 

This  year,  your  conference  has  given  itself  a  broad  theme.  “Building 
a  Better  Future.”  You  are  seeking  ideas  on  how  we  can  build  a  better  future 
for  our  people  and  for  mankind.  Indeed,  through  all  known  history,  mankind 
has  pursued  little  else  than  fulfillment  of  the  desire  for  a  better  future.  It 
is  this  constant  dissatisfaction  with  the  status  quo  that  drives  change, 
innovation,  enterprise  and  progress.  In  the  developing  world,  there  are 
material  reasons  for  such  dissatisfaction.  It  is  often  suggested  that  we  in 
India  are  culturally  conditioned  to  accept  a  sub-optimal  material  existence 
because  many  of  us  seek  greater  happiness  from  non-material  aspects  of 
life.  Even  so,  it  can  be  nobody’s  case  that  we  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
our  material  standards  of  living. 

I  believe  that  a  great  majority  of  our  people  are  entitled  to  a  far  better 
future  than  at  present.  I  am,  of  course,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
achieved  a  considerable  amount  of  progress  within  our  life  time.  My  own 
life  mirrors  the  progress  we  have  made.  Till  the  age  of  ten  I  had  never  seen 
electricity.  I  studied  in  a  village,  in  a  modest  home,  using  a  lantern.  My 
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eyesight  was  affected  for  life  as  a  result.  I  walked  quite  a  distance  to  reach 
school.  But  education  empowered  me.  I  am  what  I  am  because  my  family 
invested  in  my  education.  I  earned  scholarships  that  gave  me  access  to  the 
best  in  education.  I  have  seen  India  transformed  in  my  life  time,  but  I  know 
there  still  are  villages  like  the  one  I  grew  up  in.  There  still  are  young  boys 
and  girls  who  study  next  to  a  lantern.  I  am  confident  their  life  will  be  better 
than  that  of  their  parents.  Their  future  will  be  brighter.  But  there  is  a  lot 
of  hard  work  we  must  all  to  do  to  speed  up  the  process  by  which  this  can 
happen. 

The  challenge  before  our  nation  is  to  address  this  fundamental  aspect 
of  development.  Building  a  Better  Future  requires  us  to  provide  education 
for  all,  to  provide  access  to  better  health  facilities,  to  provide  adequate 
housing  and  sanitation,  to  provide  a  liveable  environment  in  villages  and 
cities. 

A  large  part  of  the  effort  to  Build  A  Better  Future  for  our  people  will 
have  to  be  in  our  rural  areas  for  the  foreseeable  future.  No  region  of  India 
can  claim  that  the  quality  of  life  in  its  villages  is  satisfactory.  Be  it  sanitation, 
be  it  drinking  water,  be  it  electricity  and  roads,  be  it  education  and  health, 
be  it  public  spaces  and  the  environment  -  whatever  be  the  criterion,  rural 
India  deserves  better. 

The  growth  process  of  the  last  century  has  left  village  India  far  behind 
our  big  cities.  This  divide  must  not  widen  any  further.  The  physical  and 
social  infrastructure  in  rural  India  must  catch  up  with  at  least  semi-urban 
India  within  the  next  decade.  This  is  the  objective  of  Bharat  Nirman,  a 
time-bound  business  plan  for  rural  infrastructure  development  that  our 
Government  has  launched.  Bharat  Nirman  will  build  a  better  future  for  a 
vast  majority  of  our  citizens. 

We  have  a  comprehensive,  overarching  vision  of  what  we  need  and 
must  do  for  our  rural  areas.  Along  with  Bharat  Nirman,  we  have  also 
launched  various  initiatives  for  rural  and  agricultural  development,  including 
the  National  Rural  Health  Mission,  and  have  provided  increased  funding  for 
Sarva  Shiksha  Abhiyan.  These  programmes  cannot,  however,  be  just 
budgetary  initiatives  aimed  at  investing  more  money.  They  must  also  be 
informed  by  new  thinking  on  better  ways  to  spend  this  money.  We  can  not 
“build  a  better  future”  with  old  ways  of  thinking.  Given  the  demographic 
pressure  on  resources,  we  have  to  find  more  cost-effective,  resource-friendly 
and  environmentally  sustainable  models  of  development. 

Our  model  of  health  care  deserves  a  second  look.  Can  we  afford 
high-cost,  hospital-based  curative  models  of  medical  care?  Are  we 
encouraging  new  technologies  with  public  subsidies  and  distorting  health 
care  priorities?  When  I  see  the  most  modern  of  technologies  to  pursue  the 
most  reprehensible  of  practices,  like  female  foeticide,  I  wonder  what  is 
wrong  with  our  value  system.  We  need  greater  emphasis  on  public  health, 
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on  preventive  health  care,  on  creating  public  awareness  with  respect  to 
health  related  practices,  so  that  we  can  address  the  health  care  challenge 
cost-effectively  and  in  a  socially  responsible  manner. 

I  hope  our  socially  committed  citizens  will  step  forward  and  participate 
actively  in  these  programmes  so  that  we  can  work  together  to  build  a 
better  future  for  all.  Till  we  are  able  to  win  the  war  against  poverty, 
ignorance  and  disease,  that  still  afflict  a  vast  majority  of  our  people,  we 
cannot  tap  the  full  potential  of  our  Nation  in  building  a  new  India. 

Our  educational  system  is  also  moribund  in  many  ways.  It  is  not 
meeting  the  needs  of  today,  not  to  talk  of  tomorrow.  There  is  a  correlation 
between  literacy  and  development  that  we  can  ignore  at  our  own  peril.  No 
modern  economy  in  the  world  has  less  than  80  per  cent  literacy.  None 
whatsoever.  State  governments  are  not  paying  the  attention  they  must  to 
raising  literacy  levels  in  a  meaningful  manner.  There  are  serious  issues  of 
access,  curriculum  and  management  of  educational  institutions  that  deserve 
far  greater  attention  than  we  are  presently  giving.  As  a  beneficiary  of  a 
merit-cum-means  based  scholarship  system,  I  am  acutely  conscious  of  the 
benefits  that  education  can  confer  on  people  and  society.  We  have  not 
done  enough  to  deliver  these  benefits  to  our  people. 

It  is  not  only  rural  areas  that  need  to  be  better  off.  Our  cities,  which 
shelter  a  third  of  our  population,  too  need  a  better  future.  The  speed  at 
which  urbanization  is  taking  place,  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  over  50  per 
cent  of  India’s  population  will  be  residing  in  urban  areas.  Urban  areas  are 
the  nodes  from  which  enterprise,  creativity  and  prosperity  radiate  in  all 
directions.  They  are  the  engines  of  sustained  growth  that  can  absorb  the 
millions  of  people  who  need  to  be  gainfully  employed  outside  agriculture. 
However,  today  our  cities  are  often  unable  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  their 
residents  on  many  counts.  They  need  infrastructure  which  is  world  class, 
infrastructure  which  can  cater  to  the  needs  of  a  rising  population, 
infrastructure  that  can  propel  industrial  and  economic  growth.  While  a 
National  Urban  Renewal  Mission  is  being  launched  to  meet  the  infrastructure 
needs,  I  sincerely  believe  that  we  need  a  new  wave  of  city  building  for  the 
21st  century.  Empires  of  the  past  rejoiced  in  establishing  new  cities.  We 
need  to  create  new  cities  which  can  cater  to  a  much  larger  urban  population, 
cities  which  will  be  a  tribute  to  our  current  times. 

Whether  in  agriculture  or  in  health  and  education  or  in  urban 
development,  the  real  responsibility  for  change  vests  with  state  governments. 
There  has  to  be  a  much  stronger  articulation  of  need  at  that  level  both  by 
political  parties  and  by  civil  society. 

We  also  need  to  understand  that  the  biggest  constraint  to  realizing  a 
better  future  is  poor  infrastructure.  This  we  are  committed  to  reversing.  We 
need  far  better  roads,  railways,  airports  and  ports  so  that  they  can  oil  our 
wheels  of  progress.  Our  roads  programme  has  been  given  a  new  thrust; 
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our  airports  and  airlines  are  humming  with  fresh  activity;  our  railways  are 
working  on  their  version  of  the  Golden  Quadrilateral  to  enhance  their 
freight  carrying  capabilities;  and  our  telecom  sector  has  made  us  all  proud. 
We  still  need  to  address  major  policy  and  implementation  issues  in  the 
power  and  coal  sectors. 

While  our  dreams  for  a  better  future  require  massive  investments,  we 
must  realize  that  these  require  financial  resources  and  that  there  are  limits 
to  what  governments  can  generate.  Governments  need  to  show  fiscal 
responsibility  and  prudence  in  expenditure  management  so  that  fiscal  and 
monetary  stability  is  not  impaired.  We  need  to  put  a  check  on  wasteful 
subsidies  while  targeting  these  to  the  genuinely  needy  and  disadvantaged. 
Citizens  must  be  convinced  about  paying  at  least  a  modicum  of  user  charges 
for  the  use  of  public  utilities  -  for  preventing  wasteful  usage  and  generating 
resources  for  investment  in  better  services.  Enterprises  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  must  run  efficiently,  compete  with  the  best  in  the  world 
and  generate  profits  which  can  be  ploughed  back  for  social  development. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  dualism  in  our  society  and  economy  any  longer. 
There  is  an  India  that  wants  to  move  forward  even  faster.  There  is  an  India 
that  is  unable  to  catch  up.  The  challenge  before  any  Government  in  this 
vast  and  diverse  land  is  to  allow  those  who  can  and  wish  to  run  to  do  so, 
even  as  we  help  those  who  are  unable  even  to  walk  to  be  able  to  do  so. 
No  Government  can  ignore  either  challenge. 

There  are  many  Indians  who  are  ready  to  take  on  the  world,  to 
compete  globally,  to  test  their  skills  and  sell  their  wares  on  the  global  stage. 
We  have  to  enable  them  to  realize  their  full  potential.  We  must  not  prevent 
the  full  flowering  of  the  creativity,  enterprise  and  talent  of  our  professionals, 
our  entrepreneurs,  our  artists  and  our  skilled  workers.  In  the  past  we 
shackled  them  with  rules  and  regulations.  Regrettably,  in  many  areas,  we 
continue  to  do  so  even  today.  Even  where  we  have  unshackled  them  on 
paper,  we  are  yet  to  do  so  in  practice.  Bureaucratic  mindsets  and  corruption 
continue  to  act  as  roadblocks  to  enterprise  and  progress. 

I  am  pained  to  hear  accounts  of  how,  at  various  levels  of  Government, 
we  still  inhibit  creativity  and  private  enterprise.  I  am  committed  to  removing 
these  shackles  on  our  businesses  and  to  providing  new  opportunities  for 
domestic  enterprise  to  gain  from  interaction  with  global  markets  and  foreign 
enterprise.  There  has  to  be  a  coming  together  between  those  in  Government 
and  those  outside  to  overcome  the  barriers  to  change.  I  hope  the  Right  to 
Information  Act  that  our  Government  has  enacted  will  strengthen  civil 
society  in  this  struggle  for  greater  transparency  and  better  governance. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  any  Government,  irrespective  of  political 
ideology,  will  be  required  in  a  complex  polity  like  ours,  to  “walk  on  two 
legs”  to  take  the  Nation  forward.  We  must  pursue  policies  that  address  the 
cry  for  equity  and  social  justice,  and  at  the  same  time,  pursue  policies  that 
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meet  the  demands  of  efficiency  and  enterprise.  And  this  we  must  do  within 
the  framework  of  a  plural  democracy.  This  is  not  an  easy  task.  Few 
countries  in  the  world  have  attempted  this.  But  this  is  the  only  way  we  can 
move  ahead.  Because,  this  is  the  only  way  to  address  the  challenge  of 
dualism. 

If  we  do  not  pay  attention  to  the  questions  of  equity  and  social  justice 
and  allow  only  market  forces  and  individual  enterprise  to  thrive,  we  will  be 
pursuing  a  socially  and  politically  unsustainable  path  of  development.  If  we 
focus  all  attention  only  on  Government  redistributing  incomes  and  providing 
employment,  while  suffocating  enterprise  and  creativity,  we  will  be  pursuing 
an  economically  and  fiscally  unsustainable  path.  Ffence,  the  need  to  “walk 
on  two  legs”  -  of  equity  and  efficiency. 

Finally,  I  submit  to  you  that  our  desire  for  a  better  future  for  ourselves 
cannot  be  divorced  from  a  desire  to  seek  a  better  future  for  all  our 
neighbours.  As  I  said  recently  at  the  SAARC  Summit,  I  sincerely  believe 
that  India  and  its  neighbours  have  a  shared  destiny.  Our  poverty  and 
prosperity  are  indivisible.  I  am  concerned  about  where  our  region  is  headed. 
It  has  the  potential  to  become  one  of  the  engines  of  the  global  economy 
in  the  21st  century.  But  we  could  miss  that  bus.  We  must  show  the  resolve 
and  the  maturity  to  grasp  the  opportunities  at  hand  that  can  enable  all  of 
us  to  seek  a  bright  future  for  every  one  of  us.  India  wants  all  its  neighbours 
to  walk  with  her  into  a  brighter  future.  Our  prosperity  will  be  their  prosperity. 
Their  progress  will  be  our  progress. 

I  also  sincerely  believe  that  most  Indians  want  to  be  actively  engaged 
in  the  global  economy,  as  indeed  they  have  been  for  centuries.  Indians  live, 
work  and  prosper  on  all  continents  of  the  world.  They  live  in  peace,  bring 
prosperity  to  their  communities  and  work  for  a  better  future  for  all  mankind. 
The  future  we  build  must  provide  space  for  this  inherent  creativity  and 
enterprise  of  our  people. 

We  must  have  the  self-confidence  to  deal  with  a  changing  and  complex 
world.  I  do  believe,  as  I  have  said  so  often,  that  the  world  wants  India  to 
succeed.  There  are  no  longer  any  binding  external  constraints  to  growth. 
If  they  are  any  real  constraints  then  those  are  at  home  and  we  must  deal 
with  them.  That  is  the  challenge  at  hand. 

A  nation  of  over  a  billion  people  is  destined  to  be  an  active  participant 
in  the  intellectual,  cultural,  political  and  economic  transactions  of  the  21st 
century.  But  we  have  to  work  hard  to  realize  our  destiny.  I  hope  participants 
at  your  conference  will  share  this  vision  and  ask  how  we  can  create  a 
political  and  intellectual  consensus  at  home  that  enables  us  to  take  India 
forward,  take  every  Indian  forward  and  build  a  better  life  for  each  and 
every  one  of  us. 


Asia  on  the  Threshold  of  a 
New  Historic  Opportunity 

“I 

AT  IS  A  particular  honour  and  privilege  to  have  in  our  midst  the 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Singapore,  Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew.  I  have  always 
admired  him  as  a  visionary  statesman,  a  towering  Asian  leader,  and  a 
remarkable  citizen  of  the  world.  He  has  achieved  that  rare  honour  of 
becoming  a  legend  in  his  own  lifetime.  I  am  therefore  truly  delighted,  Your 
Excellency,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  you  deliver  this  year’s 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Lecture. 

For  your  many  admirers  in  India,  your  role  in  the  remarkable  saga 
of  Singapore  parallels  that  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  our  own  modern  history. 
Both  of  you  have  not  only  been  the  architects,  designers  and  builders  of 
new  nations,  you  have  also  had  the  distinction  of  realizing  the  dreams  of 
your  people. 

Your  own  role  in  transforming  a  colony  into  a  great  city-state  that, 
within  one  generation,  leads  the  world  in  almost  every  indicator  of  human 
activity,  is  a  matter  of  historical  record  and  has  profound  significance. 
What  is  spectacular  is  the  fact  that  your  dynamism,  your  leadership  and  the 
leaders  you  nurtured  to  follow  you,  ensured  that  the  per  capita  income  of 
your  country  exceeds  that  of  your  former  colonizer.  I  salute  you  and  the 
people  of  Singapore  on  this  truly  unique  distinction.  It  inspires  all  of  us  in 
Asia  to  share  these  dreams,  and  to  create  an  Asian  resurgence  based  on 
lasting  peace,  development  and  prosperity. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  also  dreamt  of  a  resurgent  Asia.  He  too  nurtured 
equally  Himalayan  ambitions  for  the  country  he  led.  If  the  oft-repeated 
prophecy  that  the  21st  Century  will  be  the  Asian  Century  comes  true,  I 
am  convinced  it  will  be  due  to  the  inspiring  leadership  of  visionaries  such 
as  yourself  and  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Whatever  verdict  history 
records,  no  one  can  deny  that  your  generation  of  leaders  dreamt  big 
dreams,  planned  far  into  the  future,  and  grasped  the  opportunities  at  hand. 

Today,  our  continent  is  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  historic  opportunity. 
There  is  a  revolution  of  rising  expectations  sweeping  throughout  Asia.  We 
now  face  the  choice  of  choosing  between  the  path  of  inclusive,  pluralistic 
and  participatory  development,  and  between  more  exclusionist  models  of 
development.  Nations  such  as  ours  have  consciously  opted  to  be  inclusive 
societies  and  open  economies.  We  want  to  ensure  that  every  one  of  our 
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citizens  leads  a  life  of  prosperity  and  dignity.  Given  the  inevitability  of 
globalization,  I  do  believe  that  all  nations  must  deal  with  the  challenge  of 
pluralism  as  well.  The  message  of  unity  in  diversity  is  one  that  our  societies 
offer  to  the  world  at  large. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  I  have  always  been  inspired  by  your 
faith  in  individual  creativity,  enterprise,  and  by  your  emphasis  on  a  sense 
of  national  discipline.  I  share  your  abiding  faith  in  the  value  of  education. 
You  have  shown  how  through  investment  in  education,  human  resources 
can  become  a  nation’s  greatest  asset.  Indeed,  through  this  strategy,  under 
your  wise  leadership,  Singapore  completely  inverted  what  were  believed  to 
be  the  geo-political  and  economic  disadvantages  of  its  location.  I  believe 
there  are  important  lessons  to  learn  from  your  achievements.  This  example, 
and  our  close  and  cordial  relations  with  Singapore,  underline  our  policy  of 
stronger  integration  with  South  East  Asia  in  general,  and  Singapore  in 
particular.  We  look  forward  to  building  upon  the  momentum  in  our 
partnership  to  raise  our  relations  to  a  qualitatively  new  level. 

I  therefore  thank  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund,  and  our 
distinguished  chairperson,  Smt  Sonia  Gandhi,  for  this  opportunity  to  hear 
you  deliver  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Lecture.  We  look  forward  to 
benefiting  from  your  wisdom  today,  and  to  continuing  to  have  the  benefit 
of  your  guidance  as  we  work  to  achieve  the  dreams  of  our  people.” 


Remembering  Munshi 
Premchand — A  Harbinger  of 
Progressive  Thinking 

“I 

M  DEEM  IT  a  great  privilege  and  honour  to  associate  myself  with  the 
release  of  two  of  Premchand’ s  books,  Sevasadan  and  Rangbhumi.  I  believe, 
it  is  appropriate  that  these  books  are  being  released  on  the  occasion  of  the 
125th  birth  anniversary  of  Premchand,  one  of  the  renowned  progressive 
writers  of  the  twentieth  century. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Hindi,  Urdu  and  Punjabi  versions  of 
Sevasadan  and  the  Hindi  and  Urdu  versions  of  Rangbhumi  are  being 
released  simultaneously.  It  is  of  paramount  significance  to  translate  the 
novels  of  Premchand  and  make  them  available  to  the  people  of  different 
States  of  our  country.  Premchand  has  been  internationally  acclaimed  for 
applying  his  literary  genius  to  depict  the  problems  of  the  common  people 
in  his  numerous  novels.  He  was  a  rare  voice  against  the  social  exploitation 
and  used  literature  as  a  powerful  weapon  for  the  cause  of  the  people 
riddled  with  social  and  economic  deprivation. 

His  first  Hindi  novel  Sevasadan  written  in  1916  very  powerfully 
brings  out  the  issues  of  gender  equality  by  highlighting  the  discriminations 
suffered  by  the  Indian  women.  I  pay  my  tribute  to  the  robust  vision  of 
Premchand  for  so  feelingly  espousing  the  cause  of  women  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century.  When  so  much  is  being  talked  about  the 
rights  of  women  and  their  upliftment  from  the  depths  of  social  deprivation, 
it  is  important  to  hark  back  to  the  writings  of  Premchand  to  get  historical 
insights  to  address  their  problems  and  grievances.  In  fact  Sevasadan  stirred 
the  conscience  of  the  people  and  became  a  landmark  in  Hindi  literature 
stressing  the  emancipation  of  women  from  dreadful  social  degradation. 
The  way  Premchand  argued  for  restoring  the  rights  of  women  made  him 
one  of  the  great  feminists  of  modern  India.  In  fact  Premchand’s  writings, 
apart  from  critically  evaluating  social  values,  immensely  contributed  to 
spreading  nationalistic  consciousness  and  further  the  cause  of  independence. 

The  second  novel  Rangbhumi  centering  around  the  exploitation  of 
peasants  of  India  during  British  rule  brings  out  the  suffering  of  ordinary 
farmers  and  depicts  the  inhumanity  of  colonial  rule.  The  novel  is  not  only 
valuable  for  its  literary  worth  but  also  for  the  representation  of  the  social 
and  economic  condition  of  the  underprivileged  sections  of  society.  While 
dealing  with  the  pain  and  agony  of  common  people  under  foreign  rule,  it 
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focuses  attention  on  the  powerful  current  of  nationalism  which  eventually 
shook  the  foundation  of  the  British  Empire  and  brought  us  our  independence. 

Any  literature  that  captures  the  beauty  and  finer  aspects  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  gloom  and  despondency  is  truly  a  great  literature.  Premchand’s 
writings  belong  to  that  unique  category  of  literature  which  have  deeply 
influenced  progressive  forces  all  over  the  world. 

I  compliment  the  National  Book  Trust  so  eminently  led  by  Professor 
Bipan  Chandra  for  bringing  out  these  novels  of  Premchand  on  the  occasion 
of  his  birth  anniversary.  It  is  heartening  to  note  that  the  NBT  is  bringing 
out  Premchand’s  first  novel  Sevasadan  in  all  modern  Indian  languages.  I 
think  that  such  novels  embodying  progressive  values  will  enrich  our  people’s 
understanding  about  the  history  and  ethos  of  our  struggle  not  only  for 
political  independence  but  also  for  freeing  our  people  from  social  and 
economic  inequalities. 

In  the  end,  I  congratulate  National  Book  Trust  for  their  enterprise. 
The  National  Book  Trust,  in  its  own  way,  is  making  a  powerful  contribution 
to  national  integration.  Because  there  is  so  much  vigour  and  vitality  in  the 
literature  of  various  regional  languages.  We  know  a  great  deal  about 
European  literature,  we  know  a  great  deal  about  American  literature,  but 
what  goes  on  in  our  own  country  about  which  a  great  deal  is  being  Written 
in  other  national  languages  is,  I  think,  getting  inadequate  attention  and  I 
sincerely  hope  the  National  Book  Trust  under  Professor  Bipin  Chandra’s 
distinguished  leadership,  will  take  up  this  cause  and  I  do  believe  that  it  will 
unleash  a  powerful  movement  for  our  national  integration. 


Felicitating  a  Brilliant  Son  of 
Mother  India 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  to  give  away  the  award  instituted  in  the 
name  of  a  distinguished  scholar,  a  great  son  of  Assam  and  an  eminent 
Indian.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Sanskrit  scholar,  the  Late 
Professor  Krishna  Kant  Handique. 

I  am  happy  that  this  year  we  are  giving  this  award  to  Dr.  Ram  Karan 
Sharma,  who  has  also  distinguished  himself  as  an  authority  on  Sanskrit 
language  and  literature.  Sanskrit  is  the  basis  of  our  shared  heritage,  our 
ancient  civilization,  the  foundation  of  our  mellifluous  linguistic  traditions 
and  the  fountainhead  of  ancient  wisdom,  knowledge  and  insight. 

Coming  here  after  attending  the  Rajiv  Gandhi  Computer  Literacy 
Programme  I  recall  the  observations  of  scientists,  from  across  the  world, 
who  regard  Sanskrit  as  the  most  computer  friendly  language.  Whether  one 
considers  Sanskrit  from  the  ancient  or  modern  point  of  view  it  is  of 
immense  significance  for  mankind. 

Any  attempt  to  understand  and  learn  this  magnificent  language  and 
transmit  it  for  the  enlightenment  of  mankind  deserves  appreciation.  Professor 
K,K.  Handique  belonged  to  the  rare  category  of  individuals  who  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  Sanskrit  studies.  As  the  founder  Principal  of  J.B. 
College  and  the  founder  Vice  Chancellor  of  Guwahati  University,  he 
distinguished  himself  as  an  educationist,  a  builder  of  educational  institutions 
and  an  authority  on  many  European  languages.  Prof.  Handique  was  held 
in  high  esteem  for  his  learning  and  scholarship  in  Sanskrit.  His  brilliant 
performance  in  Sanskrit  literature  right  from  his  student  days  and  his 
passion  for  promoting  it  made  him  one  of  the  venerated  figures  not  only 
in  Assam  but  also  in  the  whole  country. 

It  is  said  that  when  he  went  to  Europe  to  pursue  higher  studies  he 
remained  firmly  stuck  to  the  Indian  ways  of  life  primarily  because  of  the 
training  he  received  in  India  as  a  student  of  Sanskrit.  While  learning  European 
languages  such  as  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Russian,  Italian  and 
Spanish  he  understood  their  evolution  in  the  context  of  the  evolution  of 
Sanskrit  language.  An  ardent  lover  of  the  Sanskrit  language  and  literature 
he  brought  to  bear  his  understanding  of  Sanskrit  in  every  facet  of  his  life. 
His  contributions  as  a  defender  of  Indian  culture,  his  contributions  as  an 
educationist,  and  above  all  his  contributions  as  an  Assamese  and  an  Indian 
to  diverse  streams  of  knowledge  owe  a  lot  to  his  mastery  of  Sanskrit 
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language.  A  man  deeply  imbued  with  the  ethos  and  culture  of  Sanskrit  his 
consciousness  and  numerous  actions  profoundly  reflected  that  indelible 
impression. 

Dr.  Ram  Karan  Sharma  richly  deserves  the  award  instituted  in  the 
name  of  an  extraordinary  personality  like  Professor  K.K.Handique.  In  fact 
Dr.  Sharma  represents  the  academic  commitment  and  scholarly  tradition  of 
Prof.  Handique  and  has  excelled  in  the  field  of  Sanskrit  literature  by  doing 
outstanding  work.  Like  Prof.  Handique  Dr.  Sharma  performed  brilliantly  as 
a  student  and  received  recognition  for  his  erudition  and  research  in  Sanskrit 
studies. 

He  has  played  a  valuable  role  in  promoting  Sanskrit  language  and 
literature.  His  reputation  as  a  renowned  scholar  of  Sanskrit  and  his  academic 
accomplishments  earned  him  laurels  from  beyond  the  frontiers  of  our  own 
country.  As  a  visiting  professor  at  Columbia  and  Chicago  Universities  he 
established  himself  as  a  scholar  of  international  standing.  Due  to  his 
exceptional  contributions  as  a  Sanskrit  scholar  Dr.  Sharma  adorns  such 
prestigious  positions  as  the  President  (Emeritus)  of  the  World  Sanskrit 
Association,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (London)  and  a  Member 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society.  Occupying  such  coveted  positions  at  the 
international  level  he  has  served  the  cause  of  Sanskrit  with  distinction  and 
brought  laurels  to  himself  and  the  country. 

The  K.K.Handique  memorial  award  2004-06  is  yet  another  feather 
in  his  cap.  I  congratulate  him  on  this  occasion  and  wish  him  health, 
happiness,  scholarly  satisfaction  and  many  more  years  for  serving  the 
cause  of  Sanskrit  language  and  literature. 

I  also  compliment  those  who  have  instituted  this  award  because  it  is 
a  symbol  of  Assam’s  growing  regard  for  intellectual  development.  The 
people  of  Assam  have  distinguished  themselves  for  centuries  as  a  learned 
and  a  highly  talented  people.  I  salute  them  for  their  great  intellectual, 
cultural  and  aesthetic  attainments.  May  your  path  be  blessed. 


Towards  Understanding  The 
Past  to  Build  a  Better  Future 

M  ODAY  WE  ARE  gathered  together  not  merely  to  release  a  book, 
but  to  celebrate  the  extraordinary  career  of  a  very  highly  accomplished 
diplomat  and  a  friend  of  mine  for  five  decades.  Jagat  has  described  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  met  first,  He  was  the  first  Indian  whom  I  met 
when  I  reached  Cambridge  and  went  to  see  my  tutor  Claude  Guillebaud, 
who  as  he  said  was  grandnephew  of  Alfred  Marsahll.  That’s  a  friendship 
which  has  lasted  for  five  decades  and  I  have  learnt  a  great  deal  from  Jagat 
and  its  my  proud  privilege  to  acknowledge  that  fact.  Jagat  is  a  quintessential 
civil  servant,  an  outstanding  diplomat,  a  complete  patriot  and  a  thorough 
professional.  The  likes  of  him  are  not  found  everywhere  and  blessed  is  the 
land  which  has  given  birth  or  nurtured  men  of  his  vision,  men  of  his 
integrity  and  men  of  his  courage. 

This  book  has  a  particular  value  beyond  the  many  interesting  points 
that  our  distinguished  author  is  making.  A  few  weeks  ago,  in  this  very 
room  while  releasing  another  book  I  regretted  the  fact,  the  absence  of  long 
range  thinking  in  policy  making  in  our  country.  I  had  then  said  and  I  repeat 
what  I  say  then  that  in  this  age  of  competitive  politics  we  have  all  become 
short  term  maximizers  we  have  in  fact,  no  class  which  we  can  call  as  an 
establishment.  By  establishment  I  mean  a  group  of  men  and  women  who 
are  secure  enough  to  think  about  long  term  issues.  I  think  over  a  period 
of  time  our  politics  has  been  molded  and  shaped  by  matters  of  the  moment 
and  events  as  the  come  and  go.  Our  Civil  Service  was,  I  believe,  expected 
to  play  that  role  of  doing  the  essential  thinking  for  statecraft.  With  the  way 
our  Civil  Services  have  evolved  over  the  years,  I  think  the  tendencies  to 
promote  short  termism  have  also  hampered  the  birth  and  flourishing  of 
long  range  thinking.  I  think  that’s  the  point  Jagat  made  and  I  endorse  that 
no  nation  can  achieve  its  ambitions  whether  economic  or  social  unless 
there  is  adequate  thinking  about  the  trade-offs,  about  options,  about 
possibilities,  about  contingencies  in  the  long  term  sense  of  the  terms. 

I  was  saying  that  this  book  has  a  particular  value  beyond  the  many 
interesting  points  that  our  author  is  making.  I  refer  to  the  importance  that 
memoirs  currently  play  in  our  effort  to  recall  objectively  events  of  the  past 
for  the  future.  I  am  aware  that  serious  scholarship  in  India  on  government 
policy  is  hampered  by  a  lack  of  access  to  official  documents.  Several 
eminent  scholars  have  mentioned  this  to  me.  In  other  democracies,  after 
a  specified  period,  scholars  and  researchers  are  given  access  to  official 
papers.  This  has  encouraged  professional  study  of  contemporary  history 
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and  policy-making.  In  the  absence  of  a  policy  on  making  government  files 
publicly  available,  the  best  records  we  have  of  policy-making  and  thinking 
at  the  highest  levels  in  government  are  to  be  found  in  personal  memoirs 
of  distinguished  men  and  women  in  public  life.  I  therefore  welcome  Jagat’s 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the  major  events  in  our  recent  history. 

However,  I  do  hope  that  we  do  not  have  to  depend  only  on  memory 
and  personal  notes  for  a  record  of  policy  making.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  have  at  least  a  50-year  rule,  if  not  a  30-year  rule,  that 
allows  scholars  and  researchers  free  access  to  declassified  official  papers. 

I  would  like  to  have  this  issue  examined  so  that  we  can  take  an  early  and 
informed  decision.  In  the  long  run,  this  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  draw 
appropriate  lessons  from  the  past  and  make  effective  decisions  for  the 
future. 

I  share  Jagat’s  faith  in  the  resolution  of  problems  through  negotiation 
and  diplomacy.  We  often  have  to  take  recourse  to  negotiation  and  diplomacy 
in  most  situations  of  conflict  or  dispute.  As  I  recall,  it  was  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  who  said  that  he  believed  that  “jaw,  jaw  is  better  than  war,  war”. 
Our  own  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  resolve  some  of  the 
most  intractable  problems  through  negotiations.  This  is  amply  illustrated  in 
Jagat’s  book. 

For  those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  value  of  talking  and  negotiating, 
Jagat’s  book  will  be  an  important  instrument  in  our  armory.  The  history 
of  the  modern  world  tells  us  that  no  real  human  problems  are  ever  resolved 
or  settled  by  war.  History  also  tells  us  that  there  are  no  serious  problems 
facing  humanity  that  can  not  be  resolved  through  dialogue. 

Jagat’s  book  also  makes  an  important  contribution  to  our  understanding 
of  Indian  diplomacy.  Permit  me  to  quote  him  at  some  length,  for  I  believe 
we  must  reflect  on  what  he  says: 

“The  essence  of  diplomacy  was  always  plurality  of  sovereignties  and 
compromise  in  conflict  resolution.  India’s  civilisational  personality,  with  its 
old  salad  bowl  of  faiths  and  tradition  of  tolerance,  and  its  more  recent 
pioneering  role  in  decolonisation  should  have  given  the  country  a  natural 
advantage  in  diplomacy  in  the  contemporary  world.  Gandhiji’s  aversion  to 
violence  and  placing  premium  on  peaceful  dialogue  approximated  to  the 
method  of  negotiated  persuasion.  . . .  But,  if  we  are  honest,  we  would  recognize 
that  in  six  decades  of  independence,  India  has  not  optimized  its  international 
standing.  We  showed  poor  comprehension  and  inconsistent  adherence  to 
the  diplomatic  method.”  There  is  food  for  thought  in  these  words. 

These  views  attain  greater  relevance  in  context  of  our  relations  with 
our  own  neighbours.  In  fact,  a  large  part  of  Jagat’s  book  is  devoted  to 
diplomacy  in  our  neighbourhood.  Few  large  nations  in  the  world  live  in 
situations  of  such  complexity  as  we  do.  The  fact  that  nearly  sixty  years 
after  Independence,  we  have  unsettled  boarders  in  the  West  and  in  the  East 
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and  in  the  North  is  something  which  worries  me  because  this  unsettled 
State  is  an  invitation  to  outsiders  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  this  sub¬ 
continent  in  which  we  live.  Our  links  with  our  neighbours  are  civilisational, 
cultural,  economic  and  social.  Yet,  the  obvious  imbalance  of  size  poses 
considerable  challenges  to  diplomacy.  Jagat  has  discussed  some  of  these  in 
great  detail,  and  has  suggested  sensitive  and  thoughtful  ways  of  dealing 
with  these  complex  issues. 

I  hope  younger  diplomats  will  read  his  book  with  care,  for  there  is 
much  they  can  learn  from  his  wisdom,  knowledge  and  experience.  In 
tomorrow’s  world,  our  young  diplomats  will  need  to  deal  with  the  needs  of 
an  India  which  realizes  that  it  is  not  merely  its  past,  but  also  its  future  that 
is  intimately  linked  with  developments  in  our  neighbourhood.  As  I  have  said 
on  several  occasions,  we  in  South  Asia  have  a  shared  history,  just  as  we 
have  shared  aspirations  and  common  challenges  to  contend  with.  Reading 
Jagat’s  book  should  lead  the  reader  to  ask  important  questions  that  should 
bother  all  thinking  Indians,  including  :  How  can  we  work  together?  How 
can  we  put  our  past  behind  us?  How  can  we  overcome  the  burden  of 
history  and  march  forward?  I  suggest  that  there  are  no  answers  that  lie 
beyond  human  ingenuity  and  diplomacy.  Enlightened  leadership  in  South 
Asia  has  no  option  other  than  diplomacy  to  deal  with  the  challenges  at 
hand. 


In  addressing  the  new  challenges  of  today,  and  newer  ones  we  may 
face  in  the  future,  Jagat’s  book  should  help  us  keep  faith  in  resolving 
problems  through  diplomacy.  I  compliment  him  on  taking  the  trouble  to 
record  his  experiences.  I  hope  he  inspires  others  to  follow  suit.  As  George 
Santayana  put  it  so  eloquently,  “Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it.”  I  thank  Jagat  for  helping  us  to  learn  from  the 
past.  I  wish  him  well  and  wish  him  a  long  healthy  life.” 
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